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THE LAST SIX DAYS OF SECESSIA. 


Ir is said by Coleridge that no man thrown to the surface of human 
affairs ever succeeded in simultaneously gaining distinction and 
affection unless he possessed something of an epicene nature—that 
is to say, a mixture of masculine and feminine qualities. Without 
claiming for General Lee in the highest sense the title of “ great,” it 
is impossible to deny that his memory will be cherished by those who, 
in the crisis of his three years of trial stood and suffered by his side, 
as an exceptionally dear and precious possession. Few soldiers, if 
asked whether they would rather have served under Lee on the 
one hand, or under Cromwell, Frederic the Great, Marlborough, or 
Napoleon on the other, would hesitate to prefer the four famous 
generals to the discomfited Confederate. Yet it is doubtful whether 
-any of the four, after they had passed away, and had ceased to com- 
municate the electric shock of their presence and contact—of eye, 
voice, character, and influence—to others, possessed such hold on the 
-affections and esteem as were inspired by Robert E. Lee. 

The truth seems to be that the greatest men de par le monde are 
necessarily and intensely selfish. All great men are monsters, says a 
German proverb ; and it may, I think, be conceded that when a man 
is playing a conspicuous 7é/e in life, and is generally loved, he is not 
in the world’s highest sense great. He is probably something far 
better. He has the thoughtfulness about others, the unobtrusiveness 
and renunciation of self, the truthfulness, purity, modesty, charity, 
guilelessness, which cannot long be unnoticed by those around him, and 
which lay firm hold upon their hearts. But to be great, to fill a very 
large space in the world’s eye during a man’s few brief years upon 
earth, he must throw modesty and unobtrusiveness overboard; he 
must be grasping, aggressive, discreetly greedy of praise, covetous of 
a large share of honour, judiciously envious; he must know how to 
undermine troublesome rivals without being found out, and to help 
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useful friends without being supplanted. Heartily agreeing with 
Coleridge that where distinction and affection have been won 
coincidently, there must be the epicene element in their winner, I 
venture to doubt whether man’s affection is ever won by the greatest, 
or, in other words, whether in the greatest any of the woman is to be 
found. It.is the nature of man telove woman ; and thus if A, being a 
man, love B, who is also a man, it has always seemed to me that in 
proportion to the womanly. qualities of B (wisely interspersed, of 
course, with the best manly qualities) will be the love which A bears 
him. The upright, earnest, energetic men in whom there is little or 
no womanliness—such men as the incomparably-drawn character of 
Tom.in “The Mill on the Floss” —win confidence, admiration, esteem ; 
but from their brother man they win little love. Be this as it may, 
that there was a large streak of the woman both in Washington and 
Lee admits of no doubt. The men who are brave from tenderness 
are braver than the men who are brave from pride. But the men 
who, to encourage or spare others, are gratuitously brave are not 
selfish enough to be great. The calm judgment of posterity, espe- 
cially if assisted by the pen of Mr. Carlyle (who is said to hold that 
Washington stands too high, and who, if I am rightly informed, 
contemplates lowering his pedestal), will, I think, reverse the verdict 
of Mr. Everett’s well-known lecture, and will pronounce that 
Washington was not greater than Peter, or Frederic, or Mar!- 
borough, as Mr. Everett contends, but was simply more estimable. 

The exceeding loveableness of Lee became more patent as your 
consciousness that as a politician he lacked vigour and self-assertion 
became more irresistible. This loveableness was based on a never- 
tiring unselfishness, a contagious endurance of hardship and danger, 
a shrinking modesty, an abounding tenderness. The child and the 
young girl, who had never seen him before, ran to him instinctively 
as to a friend. His look spoke of honesty, directness, kindliness, 
courage ; his smile was irresistibly winning. But the stuff which 
made Cromwell, Napoleon, William the Silent, greater as politicians 
than as soldiers, was lacking in Lee. All that there was of true and 
brave in the people whom he so nearly made into a nation called on 
him by signs that he who ran might have read, to put Congress aside, 
to control the press, to be Dictator indeed; and yet he would not! 
Nevertheless, in the belief that there is no more powerful stimulant 
to a noble ambition than the study of such a character as Lee’s, I 
desire to throw my stone upon the cairn by gathering together a few 
notes, for the general accuracy of which I can entirely vouch, exhi- 
biting the main features of those eventful six days which intervened 
between the evacuation of the Confederate lines around Petersburg 
and Richmond on the night of April 2nd and the surrender of Lee’s 
army on the morning of April 9th. 
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In order rightly to understand these six days, it should be premised 
that the Federal cavalry, massed under General Sheridan, numbering 
about 15,000 sabres, splendidly equipped, and converted by their able 
commander into a body of military horsemen upon whom an Austrian 
or French sabreur might have looked without disdain, moved south- 
wards down the valley of Virginia between the Ist and 10th of last 
March, and encountered a scratch Confederate army, of about 3,000 
men under General Early, at Waynesboro. General Early, distrust- 
ful of his men, who were equally distrustful of him, planted them 
with their backs to a deep river, in order to make retreat impossible. 
The result is easily foreseen. General Sheridan bagged two-thirds 
of his enemy’s force, and most of his enemy’s artillery. In the 
previous summer I remember that, as General Early kept losing gun 
after gun, great efforts were made to resupply his losses by sending 
up fresh guns from Richmond. Upon one of these guns some wag 
of a Confederate soldier had chalked, “General Sheridan, care of 
General Early.” The transfer was probably effected at Waynesboro. 
Sweeping rapidly onwards towards the James River between Rich- 
mond and Lynchburg, Sheridan found himself confronted by a swollen 
and impassable stream. He fell back, rounded the left wing of Lee’s 
army, crossed the Pamunkey River at the White House (where he 
recruited his strength by picking up 1,200 fresh horses which awaited 
him there), and upon the 25th of March joined General Grant in 
the lines before Petersburg. To Sheridan’s untiring and sagacious 
activity in the subsequent operations, more than to the agency of 
any other man, is due the completeness of the Federal triumph— 
the seemingly inexplicable collapse of the Confederacy. 

It was not long before Grant’s accession of strength was felt by 
Lee. Upon the evening of Saturday, April Ist, General Longstreet, 
who had long defended Richmond, by commanding the Confederate 
forces to the north of James River, received information from Lee 
that Grant had detached Sheridan’s cavalry and two corps of infantry 
(about 25,000 men in all) to act against the south-side railroad. 
Before communicating with Longstreet, Lee had despatched Pickett’s 
and Bushrod Johnson’s divisions, Wise’s and Ransom’s brigades, 
Huger’s battalion of artillery, and Fitzhugh Lee’s division of cavalry 
(in all about 17,000 men), to meet the attack with which the south- 
side railroad was menaced. But in sending away these 17,000 men, 
Lee had so weakened his lines before Petersburg, that there was but 
one Confederate left to every fifty yards. Under these circumstances, 
Lee called upon Longstreet for men. But at dawn, upon the 2nd of 
April, before Longstreet had had time to obey Lee’s orders, Grant 
descried from his wooden tower of observation the weakness of the 
Confederate lines. Immediately he threw a very heavy column, 
consisting, I believe, chiefly of Gibbon’s corps, upon the weakest 
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spot. The Federals carried with very slight loss the outer line, 
thinly held by Heth’s division of Confederates, and bulged inwards 
until they struck two of the detached forts, whereof a string or 
system ran behind the whole length of the Confederate outer works. 
These two detached forts, which were of course designed to cover 
each other, were named Forts Gregg and Alexander. The officer 
in command of Fort Alexander, which was farthest away from the 
on-coming Federals, deemed it more important to save his guns than 
to try and help Fort Gregg. Receiving no assistance from its twin 
brother, Fort Gregg, manned by Harris’s Mississippi brigade, num- 
bering 250 undaunted men, breasted intrepidly the tide of its mul- 
titudinous assailants. Five times Gibbon’s corps surged up and around 
the work—five times, with dreadful carnage, they were driven back. 
I am told that it was subsequently admitted by General Gibbon, that 
in carrying Fort Gregg he lost from 500 to 600 men; or in other 
words, that each Mississippian inside the works struck down at least 
two assailants. . When at last the work was carried, there remained 
out of its 250 defenders but thirty survivors. In those nine 
memorable April days there was no episode more glorious to the 
Confederate arms than the heroic self-immolation of the Mississip- 
pians in Fort Gregg to gain time for their comrades. 

Fort Gregg fell about seven o’clock in the morning of the 2nd. 
After a delay of two or three hours, the Federals swept onwards in the 
direction of Petersburg, taking the Confederate lines en revers. At 
this moment Longstreet, accompanied by Benning’s Brigade of Field’s 
division, about 170 bayonets strong, met the on-pouring flood, and 
checked it long enough to enable fresh troops to hurry up in his 
rear, and to form a fresh line in front of Petersburg. Simultaneously 
in an attempt of Heth’s division to re-establish their lines, General 
A. P. Hill (who commanded the corps to which Heth’s division 
belonged) lost a life which for nearly four years he had unflinchingly 
exposed in a hundred of his country’s battles. About the same 
moment was despatched the memorable telegram which surprised 
President Davis in church, and announced that the last day of that 
heroic resistance which had made Richmond the most notable of 
beleaguered cities had at length arrived. The delay purchased 
by the obstinate defence of Fort Gregg, and by Longstreet’s bold 
handling of Benning’s Brigade, saved Petersburg until the tobacco 
and cotton stored in the filthy little town could be burnt, and until 
leisurely preparation for its evacuation could be made. It is remark- 
able that no further onslaught was made by the Federals throughout 
the day or during the evening, although the flames springing up 
in many parts of the town must have told their own tale. At 
nightfall on the 2nd, all the Confederate troops, about 4,000 strong, 
which remained under the command of General Ewell, to the north 
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of James River, fell back from their lines and passed through the 
bewildered. streets of Richmond, traversing before daybreak the 
bridges over the James River which were so soon to be given to 
the flames, and pushing in the direction of Amelia Court House. 
About ten on the night of the same 2nd, the Confederate troops also 
commenced leaving Petersburg, their retreat being covered by Field’s 
division under Longstreet. Pursuit there was none. It is probable 
that already Grant was bending all his energies to get round, and 
cut off Lee’s retreat. The Petersburg section of the Confederate 
troops, full of vigour and é/an, crossed to the north of the Appomattox 
River on a pontoon bridge four or five miles from Petersburg, and 
made sixteen miles during their first night of retreat. It would 
be difficult to conceive anything brighter or more hopeful than the 
tone of General Lee’s spirits on the morning of the 3rd. “I have 
got my army safe out of its breast-works,” he said, “and, in order to 
follow me, my enemy must abandon his lines, and can derive no 
further benefit from his railroads, or from the James River.” There 
can be little doubt that Lee’s design was to recruit his army with 
rations which he hoped to find in abundance at Amelia Court House, 
and -to fall in detail upon the Federals, who, breaking up into bodies 
of one or two army corps, were scattering all over the country with 
a view to a vigorous pursuit. Two days’ rations at Amelia Court 
House for 40,000 men would possibly have made a great difference 
in the immediate, though, as I believe, none in the ultimate, history 
of the continent of North America. 

There is little satisfaction in dwelling in detail upon the five 
subsequent days, for which a parallel must be sought on the banks 
of the Beresina, or in other similar passages of military anguish. 
It is hardly necessary to state that at Amelia Court House Lee found 
not a ration. I shall not pause now to distribute blame, or to 
investigate who was at fault. All that I have to state is that the 
fault was not Lee’s, whose orders on this subject for a fortnight 
past had been urgent and precise. It became necessary for Lee to 
break nearly half his army up into foraging parties, to get food. 
The country through which he was passing was a tract of straggling 
woods and pine barrens, with occasional little patches of clearings. 
The foraging parties had to go so far a-field in quest of food that 
they were taken prisoners by wholesale. In the face of such suffering 
as they left behind, it cannot be wondered if some of the poor fellows 
courted capture. Those foragers who returned to Lee brought little. 
or nothing with them. The suffering of the men from the pangs 
of hunger has not been approached in the military annals of the 
last fifty years. But the suffering of the mules and horses must 
have been even keener; for the men assuaged their craving by 
plucking the buds and twigs of trees just shooting in the early 
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spring, whereas the grass had not yet started from its winter sleep, 
and food for the unhappy quadrupeds there was none. As early as 
the morning of the 4th Lee sent off half his artillery towards the 
railroad, to relieve the famished horses. This artillery making slow 
progress, thanks to the exhaustion of the horses, was captured by the 
Federals on the 8th, but not until Colonel Lindsay Walker had 
buried many of his guns, which were of course subsequently exhumed 
(seventy of them at one haul) by their captors. 

It is easy to see that the locomotion of an army in such a plight 
must have been slow and slower. The retreat was conducted in the 
following fashion. About midnight the Confederates slipped out of 
the hasty fieldworks which they had thrown up and held during the 
previous day, and fell back until ten oreleven o’clock the next morning. 
Then they halted, and immediately threw up earthworks for protec- 
tion during the day. It was not long before the wolves were again 
on their heels, and from their earthworks the Confederates exchanged 
a heavy fire with their pursuers throughout the day. Delayed by 
the necessity of guarding an ammunition train of from thirty-five to 
forty miles in length, enfeebled by hunger and sleeplessness, the 
retreating army was able to make only ten miles each night. This 
delay enabled the active Sheridan to get ahead with his cavalry, and to 
destroy the depéts of provisions along the railroad between Burkesville 
(fifty miles south of Richmond) and Danville. Upon the 5th many of 
the mules and horses ceased to struggle. It became necessary to burn 
hundreds of waggons. At intervals the enemy’s cavalry dashed in and 
struck the interminable ammunition train here or there, capturing and 
burning dozens upon dozens of waggons. Towards evening of the 5th, 
and all day long upon the 6th, hundreds of men dropped from exhaus- 
tion, and thousands let fall their muskets from inability to carry them 
any further. Thescenes of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, were of a nature 
which can be apprehended in its vivid reality only by men who are 
thoroughly familiar with the harrowing details of war. Behind and 
on either flank an ubiquitous and increasingly adventurous enemy— 
every mud-hole and every rise in the road choked with blazing 
waggons—the air filled with the deafening reports of ammunition 
exploding, and shells bursting when touched by the flames—dense 
columns of smoke ascending to heaven from the burning and explod- 
ing vehicles—exhausted men, worn-out mules and horses, lying 
down side by side—gaunt famine glaring hopelessly from sunken 
lack-lustre eyes—dead mules, dead horses, dead men everywhere— 
death, many times welcomed as God’s blessing in disguise—who 
can wonder if many hearts, tried in the fiery furnace of four 
unparalleled years and never hitherto found wanting, should have 
quailed in presence of starvation, fatigue, sleeplessness, misery, 
unintermitted for five or six days, and culminating in hopelessness ? 
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Yet there were not wanting occasional episodes which recalled 
something of the old pride of former memories, and reminded men 
that this hunted, famishing crowd was still the same army which had 
won two Bull Runs, which had twice (in pursuit of a fatal policy) 
trodden its enemy’s soil, and had written Fredericsburg, Chancellors- 
ville, and a dozen other glorious names upon its banners. On the 
6th, a large body of Federal cavalry, having got ahead of Lee’s 
army, and occupied Rice’s station, was attacked by some Confederate 
horse, under General Rosser, who drove them off, capturing 680 
prisoners. On the 7th, a heavy attack was made upon Mahone’s 
division; and the prowess of this active Confederate general, so 
frequently exhibited during the last twelve months of the war, was 
maintained to the end, inasmuch as a Federal brigade, getting 
entangled in a ravine, was surrounded by Mahone’s men, and literally 
disappeared. On the evening of the 7th, General Gregg, with six or 
seven thousand Federal cavalry, made a desperate effort to capture 
all the waggon trains. He was gallantly met by 2,000 horsemen 
under Fitzhugh Lee, and defeated. Gregg himself was captured. 
Throughout these gloomy days, as an offset to the countless Con- 
federates captured while foraging by the Federals, numerous Federal — 
prisoners were taken by the Confederates, and became participants of 
a hunger and suffering of which they had no previous conception. 
I may as well mention now that as the surrender became more 
inevitable, Generals Fitzhugh Lee and Rosser, with about 2,000 
Confederate cavalry, tacitly determined not to be included in it, and 
started off towards Lynchburg. On their road they fell in with a 
Federal supply train and burnt 860 waggons. The scanty and 
partial rations which after the surrender. were issued on the night of 
the 9th to the starving Confederates by their captors were apologised 
for by the Federals on the ground of the destruction of these 860 
waggons by Fitzhugh Lee. 

The reader will have gathered that when Lee found his depots 
along the Danville road destroyed by Sheridan he had no alternative 
but to make for Lynchburg. He still hoped to get rations and to 
turn suddenly upon Grant, whose army was dispersed into many 
columns. The fatigue of the pursuit, though unaggravated by 
famine, was beginning to tell upon the pursuers. But in pressing 
for Lynchburg Lee found himself in a dangerous predicament. He 
was on a strip of land, not more than seven or eight miles broad, 
between the James and Appomattox Rivers. On-the afternoon of 
the 7th Lee’s situation seemed so unpromising that Grant for the first 
time sent to propose surrender. Lee at once replied that his cireum- 
stances did not seem to him such as to justify his entertaining such a 
proposal. On the morning of the 8th Grant renewed his solicitations. 
Lee did not decline, but debated the matter, calling a council of war in 
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the evening. No determination was arrived at on the 8th, and at mid- 
night the usual dreary retreat was resumed. The springs of energy 
and will, unstrung by long want of food, had run down in the men 
like the machinery of a broken clock. Hitherto the retreat had been 
covered alternately by Longstreet and Gordon ; but now the Federal 
force which had got ahead of Lee, and was obetrusting his retreat, 
had become so considerable, that Gordon was thrown out with 2,000 
men in front, while the “old bull-dog” Longstreet, whose pluck 
neither hunger, nor fatigue, nor depression could abate or subdue, 
still covered the rear. At daybreak on the 9th a courier from 
Gordon announced to Lee that a large body of Federal cavalry (in 
other words, Sheridan’s army) was across the road at Appomattox 
Court House. At the same moment a heavy force of infantry under 
Grant was pushing Longstreet vigorously in the rear. Between 
Gordon and Longstreet were the remaining waggons, and clinging to 
them thousands “of unarmed and famished stragglers, too weak to 
carry their muskets. Lee sent orders to Gordon to cut his way 
through, coute qwil coute. Presently came another courier from 
Gordon announcing that the enemy was driving him back. Lee had 
at this moment less than 8,000 men with muskets in their hands. 
The fatal moment had indisputably come. Hastily donning his best 
uniform and buckling on his sword which it was never his fashion to. 
wear, General Lee turned sadly to the rear to seek the final interview 
with General Grant. 

There is no passage of history in this heart-breaking war which 
will, for years to come, be more honourably mentioned and gratefully 
remembered than the demeanour on the 9th of April, 1865, of 
General Grant towards General Lee. I do not so much allude to the 
facility with which honourable terms were accorded to the Con- 
federates as to the bearing of General Grant and of the officers about 
him towards General Lee. The interview was brief. Three Com- 
missioners upon either side were immediately appointed. The agree- 
ment to which these six Commissioners acceded was as follows :— 


“* Appomattox Court House, Va., April 10th, 1865. 


‘** Agreement entered into this day in regard to the surrender of the army of 
Northern Virginia to the United States authorities :— 


*<1st. The troops shall march by brigades and detachments to a designated 
point, stack their arms, deposit their flags, sabres, pistols, &c., and from thence 
march to their homes under charge of their officers, superintended by their 
respective divisions and corps commanders, officers retaining their side arms 
and the authorised number of private horses. 

“2nd. All public horses and public property of all kinds to be turned over ta 
staff officers, to be designated by the United States authorities. 

‘3rd. Such transportation as may be agreed upon as necessary for the trans- 
portation of the private baggage of officers will be allowed to accompany the 
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officers, to be turned over at the end of the trip to the nearest United States 
Quartermaster, receipts being taken for the same. 

“4th. Couriers and mounted men of the artillery and cavalry, whose horses 
are their own private property, will be allowed to retain them. 

“6th. The surrender of the army of Northern Virginia shall be construed 
to include all the forces operating with that army on the 8th instant, the date 
of the commencement of the negociations for surrender, except such bodies of 
cavalry as actually made their escape previous to the surrender, and except also 
such pieces of artillery as were more than twenty miles from Appomattox 
Court House at the time of surrender on the 9th instant. 


(Signed), 
** Joun Greson, Major-Gen. Vols. J. LonestrEEt, Lieut.-Gen. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN, Brevet Major- J. B. Gordon, Major-Gen. 
Gen. U.S. Vols. W. N. PENDLETON, Brig.-Gen. and 
W. Merrirt, Breyet Major-Gen. Chief of Artillery.” 


In the meantime, immediately that General Lee was seen riding to 
the rear, dressed more gaily than usual and begirt with his sword, 
the rumour of imminent surrender flew like wild-fire through the 
Confederates. It might be imagined that an army, which had drawn 
its last regular rations on the Ist of April, and, harassed incessantly 
by night and day, had been marching and fighting until the morning 
of the 9th, would have welcomed anything like a termination of its 
sufferings, let it come in what form it might. Let those who idly 
imagine that the finer feelings are the prerogative of what are called 
the “upper classes ” learn from this and similar scenes to appreciate 
“common men.” As the great Confederate captain rode back from 
his interview with General Grant, the news of the surrender acquired 
shape and consistency, and could no longer be denied. The effect on 
the worn and battered troops—some of whom had fought since 
April, 1861, and (sparse survivors of hecatombs of fallen comrades) 
had passed unscathed through such hurricanes of shot as within four 
years no other men had ever experienced—passes mortal description. 
Whole lines of battle rushed up to their beloved old chief, and, 
choking with emotion, broke ranks and struggled with each other to 
wring him once more by the hand. Men who had fought throughout 
the war, and knew what the agony and humiliation of that moment 
must be to him, strove with a refinement of unselfishness and tender- 
ness which he alone could fully appreciate, to lighten his burden and 
mitigate his pain. With tears pouring down both cheeks, General 
Lee at length commanded voice enough to say, “Men, we have 
fought through the war together. I have done the best that I could 
for you.” Not an eye that looked on that scene was dry. Nor was 
this the emotion of sickly sentimentalists, but of rough and rugged 
men familiar with hardship, danger, and death in a thousand shapes, 
mastered by sympathy and feeling for another which they had never 
experienced on their own account. I know of no other passage of 
military history so touching, unless, in spite of the melodramatic 
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colouring which French historians have loved to shed over the scene, 
it can be found in the Adieux de Fontainebleau. 

It remains for me briefly to notice the last parade of an army 
whereof the exploits will be read with pride so long as the English 
tongue is spoken. In pursuance of an arrangement of the six Com- 
missioners, the Confederate army marched by divisions, on the morn- 
ing of April the 12th, to a spot in the neighbourhood of Appomattox 
Court House, where they stacked arms and deposited accoutrements. 
Upon this solemn occasion, Major-General Gibbon represented the 
United States authorities. With the same conspicuous and exalted 
delicacy which he had exhibited throughout these closing scenes, 
General Grant was not again visible after his final interview with 
General Lee. About 7,800 Confederates marched up with muskets 
in their hands, and they were followed by about 18,000 unarmed 
stragglers, who claimed to be included in the capitulation. Each 
Confederate soldier was furnished with a printed form of parole, 
which was filled up for him by his own officers, and a duplicate 
handed to a designated Federal officer. By the evening of the 12th 
the paroles were generally distributed, and the disbanded men began 
to scatter through the country. Hardly one of them had a farthing 
of money. Some of them had from 1,500 to 2,000 miles to travel 
over a country, of which the scanty railroads were utterly annihilated. 
Many an interesting diary of the adventures of these individuals, as 
they journeyed from Eastern Virginia to Western Texas, or possibly to 
Mexico, may well have been written. It is to be hoped that one or 
two such narratives will yet be given to the world. 

Shortly after noon on the 12th, General Lee, escorted by a guard 
of honour of Federal cavalry, mounted his horse as a soldier for the 
last time, and started for the city of Richmond. On his road he 
arrived about evening at the head-quarters of his “ old war-horse,” 
General Longstreet, and the last and saddest of their many interviews 
took place. There are scenes which are too sacred and affecting for 
description, even though the pen were guided by a Macaulay or a 
Hoffmann. If ever there were two genuine simple-minded men upon 
earth, to whom anything melodramatic or theatrical is utterly abhor- 
rent, they are the men of whom I am now writing. I close this 
brief chronicle with the remark that, in proportion to the reader’s 
estimate of the sustained heroism with which Lee and Longstreet 
for four years bore up and stood erect under such a burden as never 
yet was laid upon man, will be his appreciation of the circumstances 
and emotions under which their parting interview took place. 


Francis LAWLEY. 








THE BELTON ESTATE. 


Cuarter XIII. 
MR. WILLIAM BELTON TAKES A WALK IN THE COUNTRY. 


Ciara AmEpDROz had made one great mistake about her cousin, 
Will Belton, when she came to the conclusion that she might accept 
his proffered friendship without any apprehension that the friend 
would become a lover ; and she made another, equally great, when she 
convinced herself that his love had been as short-lived as it had been 
eager. Throughout his journey back to Plaistow he had thought of 
nothing else but his love, and had resolved to persevere, telling him- 
self sometimes that he might perhaps be successful, and feeling sure 
at other times that he would encounter renewed sorrow and permanent 
disappointment,—but equally resolved in either mood that he would 
persevere. Not to persevere in pursuit of any desired object,—let the 
object be what it might,—was, to his thinking, unmanly, weak, and 
destructive of self-respect. He would sometimes say of himself, joking 
with other men, that if he did not succeed in this or that thing, he 
could never speak to himself again. To no man did he talk of his 
love in such a strain as this; but there was a woman to whom he 
spoke of it; and though he could not joke on such a matter, the pur- 
port of what he said showed the same feeling. To be finally rejected, 
and to put up with such rejection, would make him almost contemp- 
tible in his own eyes. 

This woman was his sister, Mary Belton. Something has been 
already said of this lady, which the reader may perhaps remember. 
She was a year or two older than her brother, with whom she always 
lived, but she had none of those properties of youth which belonged 
to him in such abundance. She was, indeed, a poor cripple, unable to 
walk beyond the limits of her own garden, feeble in health, dwarfed 
in stature, robbed of all the ordinary enjoyments of life by physical 
deficiencies, which made even the task of living a burden to her. To 
eat was a pain, or at best a trouble. Sleep would not comfort her in 
bed, and weariness during the day made it necessary that the hours 
passed in bed should be very long. She was one of those whose lot 
in life drives us to marvel at the inequalities of human destiny, and 
to inquire curiously within ourselves whether future compensation is 
to be given. 

It is said of those who are smail and crooked-backed in their bodies, 
that their minds are equally cross-grained and their tempers as 
ungainly as their stature. But no one had ever said this of Mary 
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Belton. Her friends, indeed, were very few in number; but those 
who knew her well, loved her as they knew her, and there were three 
or four persons in the world who were ready at all times to swear that 
she was faultless. It was the great happiness of her life that among 
those three or four her own brother was the foremost. Will Belton’s 
love for his sister amounted almost to veneration, and his devotion to 
her was so great, that in all the affairs of his life he was prepared to 
make her comfort one of his first considerations. And she, knowing 
this, had come to fear that she might be an embargo on his prosperity, 
and a stumbling-block in the way of his success. It had occurred to 
her that he would have married earlier in life if she had not been, as 
it were, in his way; and she had threatened him playfully,—for she 
could be playful,—that she would leave him if he did not soon bring 
a mistress home to Plaistow Hall. “TI will go to uncle Robert,” she 
had said. Now uncle Robert was the clergyman in Lincolnshire of 
whom mention has been made, and he was among those two or three 
who believed in Mary Belton with an implicit faith,—as was also his 
wife. ‘I will go to uncle Robert, Will, and then you will be driven 
to get a wife.” 

“If my sister ever leaves my house, whether there be a wife in it 
or not,” Will had answered, “I will never put trust in any woman 
again.” 

Plaistow Manorhouse or Hall was a fine brick mansion, built in the 
latter days of Tudor house architecture, with many gables and count- 
less high chimneys,—very picturesque to the eye, but not in all 
respects comfortable as are the modern houses of the well-to-do 
squirearchy of England. And, indeed, it was subject to certain 
objectionable characteristics which in some degree justified the scorn 
which Mr. Amedroz intended to throw upon it when he declared it to 
be a farmhouse. The gardens belonging to it were large and excel- 
lent; but they did not surround it, and allowed the farm appur- 
tenances to come close up to it on two sides. The door which 
should have been the front door, opening from the largest room in the 
house, which had been the hall and which was now the kitchen, 
led directly into the farmyard. From the further end of this farm- 
yard a magnificent avenue of elms stretched across the home pasture 
down to a hedge which crossed it at the bottom. That there had 
been a road through the rows of trees,—or, in other words, that there 
had in truth been an avenue to the house on that side,—was, of 
course, certain. But now there was no vestige of such road, and the 
front entrance to Plaistow Hall was by a little path across the garden 
from a modern road which had been made to run cruelly near to the 
house. Such was Plaistow Hall, and such was its mistress. Of the 


master, the reader, I hope, already knows so much as to need no 
further description. 
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As Belton drove himself home from the railway station late on that 
August night, he made up his mind that he would tell his sister all 
his story about Clara Amedroz. She had ever wished that he should 
marry, and now he had made his attempt. Little as had been her 
opportunity of learning the ways of men and women from experience 
in society, she had always seemed to him to know exactly what every 
one should do in every position of life. And she would be tender 
with him, giving him comfort even if she could not give him hope. 
Moreover Mary might be trusted with his secret ; for Belton felt, as 
men always do feel, a great repugnance to have it supposed that his 
suit to a woman had been rejected. Women when they have loved 
in vain, often almost wish that their misfortune should be known. 
They love to talk about their wounds mystically,—telling their own 
tales under feigned names, and extracting something of a bitter 
sweetness out of the sadness of their own romance. But a man when 
he has been rejected,—rejected with a finality that is acknowledged 
by himself, is unwilling to speak or hear a word upon the subject, 
and would willingly wash the episode out from his heart if it were 
possible. 

But not on that his first night would he begin to speak of Clara 
Amedroz. He would not let his sister believe that his heart was too 
full of the subject to allow of his thinking of other matters. Mary 
was still up, waiting for him when he arrived, with tea and cream and 
fruit ready for him. “Oh, Mary!” he said, “why are you not in 
bed? you know that I would have come to you upstairs.” She 
excused herself smiling, declaring that she could not deny herself 
the pleasure of being with him for half an hour on his first return 
from his travels. ‘Of course I want to know what they are like,” 
she said. 

“He is a nice-looking old man,” said Will, “and she is a nice- 
looking young woman.” 

“ That is graphic and short at any rate.” 

« And he is weak and silly, but she is strong and—and—and—” 

“ Not silly also, I hope?” 

« Anything but that. I should say she is very clever.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t like her, Will.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ Really.” 

“ Yes; really.” 

«« And did she take your coming well ?”’ 

“ Very well. I think she is much obliged to me for going.” 

« And Mr. Amedroz ?”’ 

“ He liked my coming too,—very much.” 

“ What ;—after that cold letter ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I shall explain it all by degrees. I have taken 
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lease of all the land, and I’m to go back at Christmas ; and as to the 
old gentleman,—he’d have me live there altogether if I would.” 

“Why, Will?” 

“Ts it not odd? I’m so glad I didn’ t make up ‘my mind not to go 
when I got that letter. And yet I don’t know.” These last words 
he added slowly, and in a low voice, and Mary at once knew that 
everything was not quite as it ought to be. 

“Ts there anything wrong, W ill! acl 

“No, nothing wrong ; that i is to say, there is nothing to make me 
regret that I went. I think I did some good to them.” 

“Tt was to do good to them that you went there.” 

“They wanted to have some one near them who could be to them 
as one of their own family. He is too old,—too much worn out to 
be capable of managing things; and the people there were, of course, 
robbing him. I think I have put a stop to that.” 

« And you are to go again at Christmas ?” 

“Yes ;—they can do without’ me at my uncle’s, and you will be 
there. I have taken the land, and already bought some of the stock 
for it, and am going to buy more.” 

“T hope you won’t lose money, Will.” 

“No ;—not ultimately that is. I shall get the place in good con- 
dition, and I shall have paid myself when he goes, in that way, if in 
no other. Besides, what’s a little money? I owe it to them for 
robbing her of her inheritance.” 

“You do not rob her, Will.” 

“Tt is hard upon her, though.” 

“ Does she feel it hard?” 

“Whatever may be her feelings on such a matter, she is a woman 
much too proud to show them.” 

“ T wish I knew whether you liked her or not.” 

“T do like her,—I love her better than any one in the world; 
better even than you, Mary; for I have asked her to be my 
wife.” 

“Oh, Will!” 

“And she has refused me. Now you know the whole of it,— 
the whole history of what I have done while I have been away.” 
And he stood up before her, with his thumbs thrust into the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, with something serious and almost solemn in 
his gait, in spite of a smile which played about his mouth. 

“Oh, Will!” 

“T meant to have told you, of course, Mary,—to have told you 
everything ; but I did not mean to tell it to-night ;—only it has 
somehow fallen from me. Out of the full heart the mouth speaks, 
they say.” 

“ T never can like her if she refuses your love.” 
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“Why not? That is unlike you, Mary. Why should she be 
bound to love me because I love her ?” 

“Is there any one else, Will?” 

“How can I tell? I did not ask her. I would not have asked 
her for the world, though I would have given the world to know.” 

“ And is she so very beautiful ? ” . 

“ Beautiful! It isn’t that so much;—though she is beautiful. 
But,—but,—I can’t tell you why,—but she is the only girl that I ever 
saw who would suit me for a wife. Oh, dear!” 

“ My own Will!” 

“ But I’m not going to keep you up all night, Mary. And I’ll tell 
you something else; I’m not going to break my heart for love. And 
T’'ll tell you something else again; I’m not going to give it up yet. 
I believe I’ve been a fool. Indeed, I know I’ve been a fool. I went 
about it just as if I were buying a horse, and had told the seller that 
that was my price,—he might take it or leave it. What right had I 
to suppose that any girl was to be had in that way; much less such 
a girl as Clara Amedroz ?”’ 

‘Tt would have been a great match for her.” 

“ T’m not so sure of that, Mary. Her education has been different 
from mine, and it may well be that she should marry above me. But 
I swear I will not speak another word to you to-night. To-morrow, 
if you’re well enough, I'll talk to you all day.” Soon after that he 
did get her to go up to her room, though, of course, he broke that 
oath of his as to not speaking another word. After that he walked 
out by moonlight round the house, wandering about the garden and 
farmyard, and down through the avenue, having in his own mind 
some pretence of the watchfulness of ownership, but thinking little 
of his property and much of his love. Here was a thing that he 
desired with all his heart, but it seemed to be out of his reach,— 
absolutely out of his reach. He was sick and weary with a feeling of 
longing,—-sick with that covetousness wherewith Ahab coveted the 
vineyard of Naboth. What was the world to him if he could not 
have this thing on which he had set his heart? He had told his 
sister that he would not break his heart; and so much, he did not 
doubt, would be true. A man or woman with a broken heart was in 
his estimation a man or woman who should die of love; and he did 
not look for such a fate as that. But he experienced the palpable 
misery of a craving emptiness within his breast, and did believe of 
himself that he never could again be in comfort unless he could succeed 
with Clara Amedroz. He stood leaning against one of the trees, 
striking his hands together, and angry with himself at the weak- 
ness which had reduced him to such a state. What could any 


man be worth who was so little master of himself as he had now 
become ? 
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After awhile he made his way back through the farmyard, and in at 
the kitchen door, which he locked and bolted; and then, throwing 
himself down into a wooden arm-chair which always stood there, in 
the corner of the huge hearth, he took a short pipe from the mantle- 
piece, filled it with tobacco, and lighting it almost unconsciously, 
began to smoke with vehemence. Plaistow Hall was already odious 
to him, and he longed to be back at Belton, which he had left only 
that morning. Yes, on that very morning she had brought to him 
his coffee, looking sweetly into his face,—so sweetly as she ministered 
to him. And he might then well have said one word more in plead- 
ing his suit, if he had not been too awkward to know what that word 
should be. And was it not his own awkwardness that had brought 
him into this state of misery? What right had he to suppose that 
any girl should fall in love with such a one as he at first sight,—with- 
out a moment’s notice to her own heart? And then, when he had 
her there, almost in his arms, why had he let her go without kissing 
her? It seemed to him now that if he might have once kissed her, 
even that would have been a comfort to him in his present affliction. 
“D tion!” he said at last, as he jumped to his feet and kicked 
the chair on one side, and threw the pipe among the ashes. I trust 
it will be understood that he addressed himself, and not his lady-love 
in this uncivil way,—* D tion.”” Then when the chair had been 
well kicked out of his way, he took himself up to bed. I wonder 
whether Clara’s heart would have been hardened or softened towards 
him had she heard the oath, and understood all the thoughts and 
motives which had produced it. 

On the next morning poor Mary Belton was too ill to come down 
stairs; and as her brother spent his whole day out upon the farm, 
remaining among reapers and wheat stacks till nine o’clock in the 
evening, nothing was said about Clara on that day. Then there 
came a Sunday, and it was a matter of course that the subject of 
which they both were thinking should be discussed. Will went to 
church, and, as was their custom on Sundays, they dined imme- 
diately on his return. Then, as the afternoon was very warm, he 
took her out to a favourite seat she had in the garden, and it became 
impossible that they could longer abstain. 

«‘ And you really mean to go again at Christmas?” she asked. 

“ Certainly I shall ;—I promised.” 

“Then I’m sure you will.” 

“And I must go from time to time because of the land I have 
taken. Indeed there seems to be an understanding that I am to 
manage the property for Mr. Amedroz.”’ 

«« And does she wish you to go?” 
“Yes,—she says so.’ 
“‘Girls, I believe, think sometimes that men are indifferent in their 
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love. They suppose that a man can forget it at once when he is not 
accepted, and that things can go on just as before.” 

‘‘T suppose she thinks so of me,” said Belton wofully. 

“She must either think that, or else be willing to give herself the 
chance of learning to like you better.” 

“ There’s nothing of that, I’m sure. She’s as true as steel.” 

“ But she would hardly want you to go there unless she thought 
you might overcome either your love or her indifference. She would 
not wish you to be there that you might be miserable.” 

“ Before I had asked her to be my wife I had promised to be her 
brother. And so I will, if she should ever want a brother. I am not 
going to desert her because she will not do what I want her to do, or 
be what I want her to be. She understands that. There is to 
be no quarrel between us.” 

“But she would be heartless if she were to encourage you to be 
with her simply for the assistance you may give her, knowing at the 
same time that you could not be happy in her presence.” 

‘She is not heartless.” 

“Then she must suppose that you are.” 

“T dare say she doesn’t think that I care much about it. When I 
told her, I did it all of a heap, you see; and I fancy she thought I 
was just mad at the time.” 

“ And did you speak about it again ?” 

“No; not aword. I shouldn’t wonder if she hadn’t forgotten it 
before I went away.” 

“That would be impossible.” 

“You wouldn’t say so if you knew how it was done. It was all 
over in half an hour; and she had given me such an answer that 
I thought I had no right to say anything more about it. The morn- 
ing when I left her she did seem to be kinder.” 

“‘T wish I knew whether she cares for any one else.” 

“ Ah; I so often think of that. But I couldn’t ask her, you know. 
I had no right to pry into her secrets. When I came away, she got 
up to see me off; and I felt almost tempted to carry her into the gig 
and drive her off.” 

“‘T don’t think that would have done, Will.” 

“T don’t suppose anything will do. We all know what happens to 
the child who cries for the top brick of the chimney. The child has 
to do without it. The child goes to bed and forgets it; but I go to 
bed,—and can’t forget it.” 

“My poor Will!” 

Then he got up and shook himself, and stalked about the garden, 
—always keeping within a few yards of his sister’s chair,—and 
carried on a strong battle within his breast, struggling to get the 
better of the weakness which his love produced, though resolved that 
the love itself should be maintained. 

VOL. If. C 
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“T wish it wasn’t Sunday,” he said at last, “ because then I could 
go and do something. If I thought that no one would see me, I’d 
fill a dung-cart or two, even though it is Sunday. I'll tell you what ; 
—TI’ll go and take a walk as far as Denvir sluice; and I'll be back 
to tea. You won’t mind ?” 

“Denvir sluice is eight milés off.” 

« Exactly,—Ill be there and back in something over threc.hours.” 

“ But, Will,—there’s a broiling sun.” 

“Tt will do me good. Anything that will take something out of 
me is what I want. I know I ought to stay and read to you; but I 
couldn’t do it. D’ve got the Gees inside, if you know what that 
means. ‘To have the big hay- wtiek on fire or something of that sort is 
what would do me most good.” 

Then he started, and did walk to Denvir sluice and back in three 
hours. The road from Plaistow Hall to Denvir sluice was not in 
itself interesting. It ran through a perfectly flat country, without a 
tree. For the greater part of the way it was constructed on the top 
of a great bank, by the side of a broad dike ; and for five miles its 
course was straight as a line. A country walk less picturesque could 
hardly be found in England. The road, too, was very dusty, and the 
sun was hot above Belton’s head as he walked. But, nev ertheless, he 
persevered, going on till he struck his stick against the waterfall 
‘which was called Denvir sluice, and then returned,—not once 
slackening his pace, and doing the whole distance at a rate somewhat 
above five miles an hour. They used to say in the nursery that cold 
pudding is good to settle a man’s love; but the receipt which Belton 
tried was a walk of sixteen miles, along a dusty road, after dinner, in 
the middle of an August day. 

I think it did him some good. When he got back he took a long 
draught of home-brewed beer, and then went up stairs to dress himself. 

“What a state you are in,” Mary said to him when he showed 
himself for a moment in the sitting-room. 

‘“‘T did it from milestone to milestone in eleven minutes, backwards 
and forwards, all along the five-mile reach.” 

Then Mary knew from his answer that the exercise had been of 
service to him, perceiving that he had been able to take an interest 
in his own prowess as a walker. 

“J only hope you won’t have a fever,” she said. 

“The people who stand still are they who get fevers,” he answered. 
“Tard work never does harm to any one. If John Bowden would 
walk his five miles an hour on a Sunday afternoon he wouldn’t have 
the gout so often.” 

John Bowden was a neighbour in the next parish, and Mary was 
delighted to find that hee brother could take a saad in his 
performance. 


By degrees Miss Belton began to know with some accuracy the 
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way in which Will had managed his affairs at Belton Castle, and was 
enabled to give him salutary advice. 

“You see, Will,” she said, “ladies are different from men in this, 
that they cannot allow themselves to be in love so suddenly.” 

“T don’t see how a person is to help it. It isn’t like jumping into 
a river, which a person can do or not, just as he pleases.” 

“ But I fancy it is something like jumping into a river, and that a 
person can help it. What the person can’t help is being in when the 
plunge has once been made.” 

“No, by George. There’s no getting out of that river.” 

“‘ And ladies don’t take the plunge till they’ve had time to think 
what may come after it. Perhaps you were a little too sudden with 
our cousin Clara ?”’ 

“Of course I was. Of course I was a fool, and a brute too.” 

“‘T know you were not a brute, and I don’t think you were a fool ; 
but yet you were too sudden. You see a lady cannot always make up 
her mind to love a man, merely because she is asked—all in a moment. 
She should have a little time to think about it before she is called 
upon for an answer.” 

“ And I didn’t give her two nrinutes.” 

“You never do give two minutes to any one ;—do you, Will? But 
you'll be back there at Christmas, and then she will have had time to 
turn you and it over in her mind.” 

« And you think that I may have a chance ?” 

“ Certainly you may have a chance.” 

“ Although she was so sure about it ?” 

‘She spoke of her own mind and her own heart as she knew them 
then. But it depends chiefly on this, Will,—whether there is any 
one else. For anything we know, she may be engaged now.” 

“Of course she may.” Then Belton speculated on the extreme 
probability of such a contingency ; arguing within his own heart that 
of course every unmarried man who might see Clara would want to 
marry her, and that there could not but be some one whom even she 
would be able to love. 

When he had been home about a fortnight there came a letter to 
him from Clara, which was a great treasure to him. In truth it. 
simply told him of the completion of the cattle-shed, of her father’s 
health, and of the milk which the little cow gave; but she signed 
herself his affectionate cousin, and the letter was very gratifying to 
him. There were two lines of a postscript, which could not but flatter 
him :—*“ Papa is so anxious for Christmas, that you may be here 
again ;—and so, indeed, am I also.” Of course it will be understood 
that this was written before Clara’s visit to Perivale,. and before 
Mrs. Winterfield’s death. Indeed, much happened in Clara’s history 
between the writing of that letter and Will Belton’s winter visit to 
the Castle. 

c 2 
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But Christmas came at last, all too slowly for Will ;—and he started 
on his journey. On this occasion he arranged to stay a week in 
London, having a lawyer there whom he desired to see ; and thinking, 


perhaps, that a short time spent among the theatres might assist him 
in his love troubles. 


Cuartrer XIV. 
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Ar the time of my story there was a certain Mr. Green, a worthy 
attorney, who held chambers in Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, much 
to the profit of himself and family,—and to the profit and comfort also 
of a numerous body of clients,—a man much respected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chancery Lane, and beloved, I do not doubt, in the 
neighbourhood of Bushey, in which delightfully rural parish he 
was possessed of a genteel villa and ornamental garden. With Mr. 
Green’s private veiidanien we shall, I believe, have no further concern ; 
but to him at his chambers in Stone Buildings I must now introduce 
the reader of these memoirs. He was a man not yet forty years of 
age, with still much of the salt of youth about him, a pleasant com- 
panion as well as a good lawyer, and one who knew men and things 
in London, as it is given to pleasant clever fellows, such as Joseph 
Green, to know them. Now Mr. Green, and his father before him, 
had been the legal advisers of the Amedroz family, and our Mr. 
Joseph Green had had but a bad time of it with Charles Amedroz in 
the last years of that unfortunate young man’s life. But lawyers 
endure these troubles, submitting themselves to the extravagances, 
embarrassments, and even villainy of the bad subjects among their 
clients’ families, with a good-humoured patience that is truly wonder- 
ful. That, however, was all over now as regarded Mr. Green and the 
Amedrozes, and he had nothing further to do but to save for the 
father what relics of the property he might secure. And he was also 
legal adviser to our friend Will Belton, there having been some old 
family connection among them, and had often endeavoured to impress 
upon his old client at Belton Castle his own strong conviction that the 
heir was a generous fellow who might be trusted in everything. But 
this had been taken amiss by the old squire, who, indeed, was too 
much disposed to take all things amiss and to suspect everybody. “TI 
understand,” he had said to his daughter. ‘I know all about it. 
Belton and Mr. Green have been dear friends always. I can’t trust 
my own lawyer any longer.” In all which the old squire showed 
much ingratitude. It will, however, be understood that these sus- 
picions were rife before the time of Belton’s visit to the family estate. 
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Some four or five days before Christmas there came a visitor to 
Mr. Green with whom the reader is acquainted, and who was no less 
a man than the Member for Perivale. Captain Aylmer, when Clara 
parted from him on the morning of her return to Belton Castle, had 
resolved that he would repeat his offer of marriage by letter. A 
month had passed by since then, and he had not as yet repeated it. 
But his intention was not altered. He was a deliberate man, who did 
not do such things quite as quickly as his rival, and who upon this 
occasion had thought it prudent to turn over more than once in his 
mind all that he proposed to do. Nor had he as yet taken any 
definite steps as to that fifteen hundred pounds which he had 
promised to Clara in her aunt’s name, and which Clara had been, and 
was, so unwilling to receive. He had now actually paid it over, 
having purchased government stock in Clara’s name for the amount, 
and had called upon Mr. Green, in order that that gentleman, as 
Clara’s lawyer, might make the necessary communication to her. 

“‘T suppose there’s nothing further to be done?” asked Captain 
Aylmer. 

“‘ Nothing further by me,” said the lawyer. ‘Of course I shall 
write to her, and explain that she must make arrangements as to the 
interest. I am very glad that her aunt thought of her in her last 
moments.” 

“ Mrs. Winterfield would have provided for her before, had she 
known that everything had been swallowed up by that unfortunate 
young man.” 

“ All’s well that ends well. Fifteen hundred pounds is better than 
nothing.” 

“Ts it not enough ?” said the Captain, blushing. 

“Tt isn’t for me to have an opinion about that, Captain Aylmer. 
It depends on the nature of the claim; and that again depends on 
the relative position of the aunt and niece when they were alive 
together.” 

“You are aware that Miss Amedroz was not Mrs. Winterfield’s 
niece.” 

* “Do not think for a moment that I am criticising the amount of 
the legacy. I am very glad of it, as, without it, there was literally 
no provision,—no provision at all.” 

“You will write to herself?” 

“Oh yes, certainly to herself. She is a better man of business than 
her father ;—and then this is her own, to do as she likes with it.” 

“She can’t refuse it, I suppose ?” 

“ Refuse it !” 

«Even though she did not wish to take it, it would be legally her 
property, just as though it had been really left by the will?” 

“Well; I don’t know. I dare say you could have resisted the 
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payment. But that has been made now, and there seems to be an 
end of it.” 

At this moment a clerk entered the room and handed a card to his 
employer. ‘Here’s the heir himself,” said Mr. Green. 

“ What heir ?” 

“Will Belton ;—the heir of the property which Mr. Amedroz 
holds.” Captain Aylmer had soon explained that he was not per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. William Belton; but, having heard 
much about him, declared himself anxious to make the acquaintance. 
Our friend Will, therefore, was ushered into the room, and the two 
rivals for Clara’s favour were introduced to each other. Each had 
heard much of the other, and each had heard of the other from the 
same person. But Captain Aylmer knew much more as to Belton, 
than Belton knew in respect to him. Aylmer knew that Belton had 
proposed to Clara, and had been rejected; and he knew also that 
Belton was now again going down to Somersetshire. 

“You are to spend your Christmas, I believe, with our friends at 
Belton Castle,” said the Captain. 

“Yes ;—and am now on my way there. I believe you know them 
also,— intimately.” Then there was some explanation as to the 
Winterfield connection, a few remarks as to the precarious state of the 
old squire’s health, a message or two from Captain Aylmer, which 
of course were of no importance, and the Captain took his leave. 

Then Green and Belton became very comfortably intimate in their 
conversation, calling each other Will and Joe,—for they were old 
and close friends. And they discussed matters in that cozy tone of 
confidential intercourse which is so directly at variance with the tones 
used by men when they ordinarily talk of business. ‘He has brought 
me good news for your friend, Miss Amedroz,” said the lawyer. 

“ What good news ?” 

“ That aunt of hers left her fifteen hundred pounds, after all. Or 
rather, she did not leave it, but desired on her deathbed that it might 
be given.” 

“ That’s the same thing, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh quite ;—that is to say, it’s the same thing if the person who 
has to hand over the money does not dispute the legacy. But it 
shows how the old lady’s conscience pricked her at last. And after 
all it was a shabby sum, and should have been three times as much.” 

“ Fifteen hundred pounds! And that is all she will have when her 
father dies.” 

“Every farthing, Will. You'll take all the rest.” 

“T wish she wasn’t going to have that.” 

“Why? Why on earth should you of all men grudge her such a 
moderate maintenance, seeing that you have not got to pay it ?” 

“Tt isn’t a maintenance. How could it be a maintenance for 
such as her? What sort of maintenance would it be?” 
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‘Much better than nothing. And so you would feel, if she were 
your daughter.” 

“She shall be my daughter, or my sister, or whatever you like to 
eall her. You don’t think that ’ll take the whole estate and leave 
her to starve on the interest of fifteen hundred pounds a-year !” 

“‘ You’d better make her your wife at once, Will.” 

Will Belton blushed as he answered, “ That, perhaps, would be 
easier said than done. That is not in my power,—even if I should 
wish it. But the other is in my power.” 

“Will, take my advice, and don’t make any romantic promises 
when you are down at Belton. You'll be sure to regret them if you 
do. And you should remember that in truth Miss Amedroz has no 
greater claim on you than any other lady in the land.” 

“Isn’t she my cousin ? ” 

“ Well ;—-yes. She is your cousin, but a distant one only ; and I’m 
not aware that cousinship gives any claim.” 

“Who is she to havea claim on? I’m the nearest she has got. 
Besides, am not I going to take all the property which ought to be 
hers ?” 

« That’s just it. There’s nosuch ought in the case. The property 
is as much your own as this poker is mine. That’s exactly the mis- 
take I want, you to guard against. If you liked her, and chose to 
marry her, that would be all very well ;—presuming that you don’t 
want to get money in marriage.” 

“ T hate the idea of marrying for money.” 

“All right. Then marry Miss Amedroz if you please. But don’t 
make any rash undertakings to be her father, or her brother, or 
her uncle, or her aunt. Such romance always leads a man into 
trouble.” ; 

“ But I’ve done it already.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ T’ve told her that I would be her brother, and that as long as I 
hada shilling she should never want sixpence. And I mean it. And 
as for what you say about romance and repenting it, that simply 
comes from your being a lawyer.” 

“Thank ye, Will.” 

“Tf one goes to a chemist, of course one gets physic, and has to 
put up with the bad smells.” 

“Thank you again.” 

“ But the chemist may be a very good sort of fellow at home all the 
same, and have a cupboard full of sweetmeats and a garden full of 
flowers. However, the thing is done as far as I am concerned, and [ 
can almost find it in my heart to be sorry that Clara has got this 
driblet of money. Fifteen hundred pounds! It would keep her out 
of the workhouse, and that is about all.” 

“Tf you knew how many ladies in her position would think that 
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the heaven had rained wealth upon them if some one would give them 
fifteen hundred pounds !” 

“Very well. At any rate I won’t take it away from her. And 
now I want you to tell me something else. Do you remember a 
fellow we used to know named Berdmore ? ” 

“Philip Berdmore ? ” 

“ He may have been Philip, or Daniel, or J eremiah, for anything 
I know. But the man I mean was very much given to taking his 
liquor freely.” 

“That was Jack Berdmore, Philip’s brother. Oh yes, I remember 
him. He’s dead now. He drank himself to death at last, out in India.” 

‘‘ He was in the army.” 

“Yes ;—and what a pleasant fellow he was at times! I see Phil 
constantly, and Phil’s wife, but they never speak of Jack.” 

“He got married, didn’t he, after we used to see him? ” 

“ Oh yes ;—he and Phil married sisters. It was a sad affair, that.” 

“T remember being with him and her,—and the sister too, after 
they were engaged, and he got so drunk that we were obliged to take 
him away. ‘There was a large party of us at Richmond, but I don’t 
think you were there.” 

“ But I heard of it.” 

« And she was a Miss Vigo.” 

“Exactly. I see the younger sister constantly. Phil isn’t very 
rich, and he’s got a lot of children,—but he’s very happy.” 

“What became of the other sister?” 

“ Of Jack’s wife?” 

“Yes. What became of her?” 

“T haven’t an idea. Something bad, I suppose, as they never 
speak of her.” 

« And how long is he dead? ” 

“‘He died about three years since. I only knew it from Phil’s 
telling me that he was in mourning for him. Then he did speak 
of "tia for a moment or two, and I came to know that he had carried 
on to the end in the same way. If a fellow takes to drink in this 
country, he’ll never get cured in India.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“ Never.” 

«And now I want to find out something about his widow.” 

“ And why ? ” 

« Ah ;—I’m not sure that I can tell you why. Indeed I’m sure 
that I cannot. But still you might be able to assist me.” 

“There were heaps of people who used to know the Vigos,” said 
the lawyer. 


“No end of people,—though I couldn’t for the life of me say who 
any of them were.” 
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“They used to come out in London with an aunt, bat nobody 
knew much about her. I fancy they had neither father nor mother.” 

“They were very pretty.” 

«And how well they danced ! I don’t think I ever knew a girl who 
danced so pleasantly,—giving herself no airs, you know,—as Mary 
Vigo.” : 

“Her name was Mary,” said Belton, remembering that Mrs. 
Askerton’s name was also Mary. 

“ Jack Berdmore married Mary.” 

“Well now, Joe, you must find out for me what became of her. 
Was she with her husband when he died ?”’ 

“ Nobody was with him. Phil told meso. No one, that is, but a 
young lieutenant and his own servant. It was very sad. He had 
D. T., and all that sort of thing.” 

« And where was she?” 

“ At Jericho, for anything that I know.” 

“Will you find out?” Then Mr. Joseph Green thought for a 
moment of his capabilities in that line, and having made an engage- 
ment to dine with his friend at his club on the evening before Will 
left London, said at last that he thought he could find out through 
certain mutual friends who had known the Berdmores in the old 
days. “But the fact is,” said the lawyer, “ that the world is so good- 
natured,—instead of being ill-natured, as people say,—that it always 
forgets those who want to be forgotten.”* 

‘We must now go back for a few moments to Captain Aylmer and 
his affairs. Having given a full month to the consideration of his 
position as regarded Miss Amedroz, he made up his mind to two 
things. In the first place, he would at once pay over to her the 
money which was to be hers as her aunt’s legacy, and then he would 
renew his offer. To that latter determination he was guided by 
mixed motives,—by motives which, when joined together, rarely fail 
to be operative. His conscience told him that he ought to do so,— 
and then the fact of her having, as it were, taken herself away from 
him, made him again wish to possess her. And there was another 
cause which, perhaps, operated in the same direction. He had con- 
sulted his mother, and she had strongly advised him to have nothing 
further to do with Miss Amedroz. Lady Aylmer abused her dead sister 
heartily for having interfered in the matter, and endeavoured to prove 
to her son that he was released from his promise by having in fact 
performed it. But on this point his conscience interfered,—backed 
by his wishes,—and he made his resolve as has been above stated. 
On leaving Mr. Green’s chambers he went to his own lodgings, and 
wrote his letter, as follows :— 
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‘* Mount Street, December, 186—. 
“Dearest CLARA, 


“When you parted from me at Perivale you said certain things 
about our engagement which I have come to understand better since 
then, than I did at the time. It escaped from me that my dear aunt 
and I had had some conversation about you, and that I had told her 
what was my intention. Something was said about a promise, and I 
think it was that word which made you unhappy. At such a time as 
that, when I and my aunt were talking together, and when she was, 
as she well knew, on her deathbed, things will be said which would 
not be thought of in other circumstances. I can only assure you 
now, that the promise I gave her was a promise to do that which I 
had previously resolved upon doing. If you can believe what I say 
on this head, that ought to be sufficient to remove the feeling which 
induced you to break our engagement. 

“‘T now write to renew my offer to you, and to assure you that I 
do so with my whole heart. You will forgive me if I tell you that 
I cannot fail to remember, and always to bear in my mind, the sweet 
assurances which you gave me of your regard for myself. As I do 
not know that anything has occurred to alter your opinion of me, I 
write this letter in strong hope that it may be successful. I believe 
that your fear was in respect to my affection for you, not as to yours 
for me. If this was so, I can assure you that there is no necessity for 
such fear. . 

“T need not tell you that I shall expect your answer with great 
anxiety. 

“ Yours most affectionately, 
“F. F. AyiMer. 

“P.S. I have to-day caused to be bought in your name bank stock 
to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds, the amount of the legacy 
coming to you from my aunt.” 


This letter, and that from Mr. Green respecting the money, both 
reached Clara on the same morning. Now, having learned so much as 
to the position of affairs at Belton Castle, we may return to Will and 
his dinner engagement with Mr. Joseph Green. 

“ And what have you heard about Mrs. Berdmore ? ” Belton asked, 
almost as soon as the two men were together. 

“1 wish I knew why you want to know.” 

“1 don’t want to do anybody any harm.” 

“Do you want to do anybody any good?” 

“Any good! I can’t say that I want to do any particular good. 
The truth is, I think I know where she is, and that she is living under 
a false name.” 

“Then you know more of her than I do.” 
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“T don’t know anything. I’m only in doubt. But as the lady I 
mean lives near to friends of mine, I should like to know.” 

“That you may expose her.” 

**No;—by no means. But I hate the idea of deceit. The truth 
is, that any one living anywhere under a false name should be exposed, 
—or should be made to assume their right name.” 

“T find that Mrs. Berdmore left her husband some years before he 
died. There was nothing in that to create wonder, for he was a man 
with whom a woman could hardly continue to live. But I fear she 
left him under protection that was injurious to her character.” 

“ And how long ago is that ?” 

“T do not know. Some years before his death.” 

* And how long ago did he die?” 

‘‘ About three years since. My informant tells me that he believes 
she has since married. Now you know all that I know.” And 
Belton also knew that Mrs. Askerton of the cottage was the Miss 
Vigo with whom he had been acquainted in earlier years. 

After that they dined comfortably, and nothing passed between 
them which need be recorded as essential to our story till the time 
came for them to part. Then, when they were both standing at the 
club door, the lawyer said a word or two which is essential. “So 
you’re off to-morrow ?” said he. 

“Yes; I shall go down by the express.” 

“T wish you a pleasant journey. By-the-bye, I ought to tell you 
that you won’t have any trouble in being either father or mother, or 
uncle or aunt to Miss Amedroz.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘T suppose it’s no secret.” 

“ What’s no secret ?” 

“She’s going to be married to Captain Aylmer.” 

Then Will Belton started so violently, and assumed on a sudden 
so manifest a look of anger, that his tale was at once told to Mr. Green. 
“Who says so?” he asked. “I don’t believe it.” 

“Tm afraid it’s true all the same, Will.” 

«Who says it?” 

‘Captain Aylmer was with me to-day and he told me. He ought 
to be good authority on such a subject.” 

“ He told you that he was going to marry Clara Amedroz?” 

“‘ Yes, indeed.” 

« And what. made him come to you, to tell you?” 

“There was a question about some money which he had paid*to 
her, and which, under existing circumstances, he thought it as well 
that he should not pay. Matters of that kind are often necessarily 
told to lawyers. But I should not have told it to you, Will, if I had 
not thought that it was good news.” 

“Tt is not good news,” said Belton, moodily. 
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“At any rate, old fellow, my telling it will do no harm. You 
must have learned it soon.” And he put his hand kindly,—almost 
tenderly, on the other’s arm. But Belton moved himself away 
angrily. The wound had been so lately inflicted that he could not 
as yet forgive the hand that had seemed to strike him. 

“Tm sorry that it should be so bad with you, Will.” 

‘“‘What do you mean by bad? It is not bad with me. It is very 
well with me. Keep your pity for those who want it.” Then he 
walked off by himself across the broad street before the club door, 
leaving his friend without a word of farewell, and made his way up 
into St. James’s Square, choosing, as was evident to Mr. Green, the 
first street that would take him out of sight. 

“He’s hit, and hit hard,” said the lawyer, looking after him. 
“Poor fellow! I might have guessed it from what he said. I never 
knew of his caring for any woman before.” Then Mr. Green put on 
his gloves and went away home. 

We will now follow Will Belton into St. James’s Square, and we 
shall follow a very unhappy gentleman. Doubtless he had hitherto 
known and appreciated the fact that Miss Amedroz had refused his 
offer, and had often declared, both to himself and to his sister, his 
conviction that that refusal would never be reversed. But, in spite 
of that expressed conviction, he had lived on hope. Till she belonged 
to another man she might yet be his. He might win her at last by 
perseverance. At any rate he had it in his power to work towards 
the desired end, and might find solace even in that working. And 
the misery of his loss would not be so great to him,—as he found 
himself forced to confess to himself before he had completed his 
wanderings on this night,—in not having her for his own, as it 
would be in knowing that she had given herself to another man. 
He had often told himself that of course she would become the wife of 
some man, but he had never yet realised to himself what it would be 
to know that she was the wife of any one specified rivai. He had 
been sad enough on that moonlight night in the avenue at Plaistow, 
—when he had leaned against the tree, striking his hands together 
as he thought of his great want; but his unhappiness then had been 
as nothing to his agony now. Now it was all over,—and he knew 
the man who had supplanted him ! 

How he hated him! With what an unchristian spirit did he 
regard that worthy captain as he walked across St. James’s Square, 
across Jermyn Street, across Piccadilly, and up Bond Street, not 
knowing whither he was going. He thought with an intense regret 
of the laws of modern society which forbid duelling,—forgetting 
altogether that even had the old law prevailed, the conduct of the 
man whom he so hated would have afforded him no casus belli. . But 
he was too far gone in misery and animosity to be capable of any 
reason on the matter. Captain Aylmer had interfered with his dearest 
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wishes, and during this now passing hour he would willingly have 
crucified Captain Aylmer had it been within his power to do so. 
Till he had gone beyond Oxford Street, and had wandered away 
into the far distance of Portman Square and Baker Street, he had 
not begun to think of any interest which Clara Amedroz might have 
in the matter on which his thoughts were employed. He was 
sojourning at an hotel in Bond Street, and had gone thitherwards 
more by habit than by thought; but he had passed the door of his 
inn, feeling it to be impossible to render himself up to his bed in 
his present disturbed mood. As he was passing the house in Bond 
Street he had been intent on the destruction of Captain Aylmer,— 
and had almost determined that if Captain Aylmer could not be 
made to vanish into eternity, he must make up his mind to go that 
road himself. 

It was out of the question that he should go down to Belton. As 
to that he had come to a very decided opinion by the time that he 
had crossed Oxford Street. Go down to see her, when: she had 
treated him after this fashion! No,indeed. She wanted no brother 
now. She had chosen to trust herself to this other man, and he, 
Will Belton, would not interfere further in her affairs. Then he 
drew upon his imagination for a picture of the future, in which 
he portrayed Captain Aylmer as a ruined man, who would probably 
desert his wife, and make himself generally odious to all his acquaint- 
ance,—a picture as to the realisation of which I am bound to say that 
Captain Aylmer’s antecedents gave no probability. But it was the 
looking at this self-drawn picture which first softened the artist’s 
heart towards the victim whom he had immolated on his imaginary 
canvas. When Clara should be ruined by the baseness and villainy 
and general scampishness of this man whom she was going to 
marry,—to whom she was about to be weak enough and fool enough 
to trust herself,—then he would interpose and be her brother once 
again,—a broken-hearted brother no doubt, but a brother efficacious 
to keep the wolf from the door of this poor woman and her—children. 
Then, as he thus created Captain Aylmer’s embryo family of unpro- 
vided orphans,—for after awhile he killed the captain, making him to 
die some death that was very disgraceful, but not very distinct even 
to his own imagination,—as he thought of those coming pledges of 
a love which was to him so bitter, he stormed about the streets, 
performing antics of which no one would have believed him capable, 
who had known him as the thriving Mr. William Belton, of Plaistow 
Hall, among the fens of Norfolk. 

But the character of a man is not to be judged from the pictures 
which he may draw or from the antics which he may play in his solitary 
hours. Those who act generally with the most consummate wisdom 
in the affairs of the world, often meditate very silly doings before 
their wiser resolutions form themselves. I beg, therefore, that 
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-Mr. Belton may be regarded and criticised in accordance with his 
conduct on the following morning,—when his midnight rambles, 
which finally took him even beyond the New Road, had been 
followed by a few tranquil hours in his Bond Street bedroom ;— 
for at last he did bring himself to return thither, and put himself 
to bed after the usual fashion. He put himself to bed in a spirit 
somewhat tranquillised by the exercise of the night, and at last— 
wept himself to sleep like a baby. ’ 

But he was by no means like a baby when he took him early on 
the following morning to the Paddington Station, and booked himself 
manfully for Taunton. He had had time to recognise the fact that he 
had no ground of quarrel with his cousin because she had preferred 
another man to him. This had happened to him as he was recrossing 
the New Road about two o’clock, and was beginning to find that his 
legs were weary under him. -And, indeed, he had recognised one or 
two things before he had gone to sleep, with his tears dripping on to 
his pillow. In the first place, he had illtreated Joe Green, and had 
made a fool of himself in his friend’s presence. As Joe Green was a 
sensible, kind-hearted fellow, this did not much signify ;—but not on 
that account did he omit to tell himself of his own fault. Then he 
discovered that it would ill become him to break his word to Mr. 
Amedroz and to his daughter, and to do so without a word of excuse, 
because Clara had exercised a right which was indisputably her own. 
He had undertaken certain work at Belton which required his pre- 
sence, and he would go down and do his work as though nothing had 
occurred to disturb him. To remain away because of this misfortune 
would be to show the white feather. It would be unmanly. All this 
he recognised as the pictures he had painted faded away from their 
canvases. As to Captain Aylmer himself, he hoped that he might 
never be called upon to meet him. He still hoped that, even as he 
was resolutely cramming his shirts into his portmanteau before he 
began his journey. His cousin Clara he thought he could meet, and 
tender to her some expression of good wishes as to her future life, 
without giving way under the effort. And to the old squire he 
could endeavour to make himself pleasant, speaking of the relief 
from all trouble which this marriage with Captain Aylmer would 
afford,—for now in his cooler moments he could perceive that 
Captain Aylmer was a man not apt to ruin himself, or his wife and 
children. But to Captain Aylmer himself, he could not bring him- 
self to say pleasant things, or to express pleasant wishes. She who 
was to be Captain Aylmer’s wife, who loved him, would of course 
have told him what had occurred up among the rocks in Belton 
Park; and if that was so, any meeting between Will and Captain 
Aylmer would be death to the former. 

Thinking of all this he journeyed down to Taunton, and thinking 
of all this he made his way from Taunton across to Belton Park. 

Antuony Troiiorr. 














BRITISH INDIA. 


Tue empire of England in the East was gained, as it were, by 
accident, received its early characteristics from the minds of a few 
remarkable men whom chance and the common danger pushed to the 
head of affairs, and adapted its growth to the pressure of surround- 
ing circumstances without much training or care on the part of the 
parent country. In the first scramble for power the Anglo-Indians 
enriched themselves rapidly, unscrupulously. But as the empire con- 
solidated the administration purified itself; salaries were increased as. 
an economical measure; and those Englishmen directly interested in 
the Indian dependency came to regard it as a sphere for honourable 
exertion, just reward, and finally almost as a home. There arose 
what were known in England as Indian families. These, it is true, 
were ridiculed as upstart, nabobish, and so forth; but they stood for 
what they were—conscious, perhaps, that they had contributed to the 
founding of an empire which would remain a wonder for posterity, 
and a main glory of England, when all the village politics of those 
who mocked should be forgotten as the satirists themselves! The 
Indian families brought up their children to look to India. The 
earliest hopes and interests of those children centred in that region. 
Thither they proceeded in their youth, and there they remained 
cheerfully, zealously until the evening of life. The father at the 
head of a native regiment welcomed his son among its ensigns ; and 
gave him at the opening of his career the inestimable advantages of 
his counsel and his home. The boy joined his regiment young, and 
settled down in it. Restless ambition was not awakened in him. A 
smart company whom he knew, and who knew and cherished him, a 
pleasant mess with a tolerable Portuguese band, his gun, his hack, 
and a pony—these satisfied him! An English mail came only at 
long intervals, and home politics moved him not at all. The Army 
List, the Gazette, and a local paper formed his favourite reading. No 
doubt he looked to returning to England before he died; for that is 
an organic law of an Englishman’s being. But, practically, to go 
home was a dream the realisation of which—unless in the event of 
severe illness—was beyond the limits of his purse, and not perhaps much 
within the scope of his wishes. Somewhat similar ideas prevailed in 
the civil service; only that the civilian was in all respects a bigger 
man: the white monarch of the dusky thousands who cultivated the 
land or broke the law within the limits of his unpronounceable 
collectorate and magistracy. True, men grumbled; for when will 
an Englishman not grumble? But that grumbling was not against 
the climate, or the country, or the banishment. It was not hatred 
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against the local authorities or the home Board of Directors. It was 
rather the result of an over-zeal, which, giving to its own immediate 
sphere of duty an importance beyond its due, was jealous of praise 
elsewhere bestowed, or impatient of interference on the part of 
co-ordinates ; collector emulated collector, and native regiments vied 
with their English superior ; but rarely or never was there an instance 
of an old Company’s servant complaining of premeditated, systematic 
injustice, or leaving the service in disgust. 

Whether the administration of British India as organised under 
the East India Company could, under any circumstances, have per- 
manently endured is a question which has been much mooted, but 
which history will, I think, decide in the negative. From the first 
to the last that administration bore the features of its origin. Well 
suited to the conduct of mercantile settlements or small possessions, 
there is, in my opinion, no doubt but that it was in many respects 
extremely ill-adapted to meet the requirements of expanding empire. 
It was good in its generation. But assuredly it was not for all time. 
It could not bear the full light of civilisation. It could not withstand 
the questionings, the energy, the radicalism of interlopers. It dared 
not welcome the telegraph, the railway, a free press, and religious 
discussion. It was inconsistent with itself since it was dogmatically 
stationary in commercial politics, while it was importunately eager for 
increasing wealth. It was a limited monopoly for the administration 
of the vast and growing congeries of Asiatic States on which the rays of 
western civilisation were about to burst unexpected, unwelcome, 
innumerable. Yet had it its own merits, its own proper glory. It was 
a worthy and a wondrous monument of the common sense, the self- 
government and the patient endurance of exile in vile climates, of a 
handful of Englishmen. These gained their footing against the 
natives by dint of pluck and superior military discipline. They won 
India in competition with other European intruders because they 
possessed quahfications for empire which those others lacked. They 
were not always superior at sea. In the severest crisis they were 
greatly overmatched on shore. They had no commander equal to 
Lally in genius for military organisation. But the home-made stuff 
of which their warlike and civil administration was composed, was 
better—was, perhaps, alone suited to command the reverence and 
establish an empire of the East. The basis and sustaining power of 
our great dependency has been the same with that which heretofore 
raisel and still maintains our own country: the moral, mental, and 
physical qualities of our middle classes. Without these British India 
would never have been consolidated or even won; as without these 
our vaunted representative institutions would never have grown up, 
and would now become worse than useless. France may foster Cochin 
China, as an open sore for British India, and a convenient grave 
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for her own surplus soldiery. Algeria may still be reluctantly 
dragged along, because it cannot be abandoned without humiliation 
and danger to the Imperial dynasty. But my conviction is that if at 
the close of our contest in the East, England had made a present of 
India to France, the latter could not have permanently held it; and 
this simply because her national genius is markedly anti-colonial ; and 
because the classes from which her Indian administration could have 
been drawn did not possess the qualities essential to lasting success 
in such an enterprise. 

On the other hand, the men whom England sent to administer her 
empire, accepted India—its tropical climate, and its life-long banish- 
ment—with all its advantages and all its disadvantages, for better 
for worse through life unto death. It became a part of themselves ; 
touch India, touch them. It was dear and personal to them as Venice 
to her oligarchy. The Anglo-Indian brought all systems elsewhere 
observed to the standard of those obtaining within his presidency of 
Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta. And the Journal of the late Bishop 
Heber is singular among Anglo-Indian literary productions, in this, 
that he compared what he met in Indian travel with that which he 
had read or seen of Greece and Rome. 

It is possible that if the natives of India had remained in the 
condition in which they were at the beginning of the century, the 
English administration, as organised under the East India Company, 
might have been prolonged indefinitely. It was what may be called 
the stereotype period of British rule; greatly in advance of, and 
superior to, any rule the governed had previously experienced, it was 
stationary when compared with English or even with Continental 
Governments. Be this as it may however, extraneous agencies were 
silently at work, affecting the minds not only of the natives, but of 
the administration itself. And. though it is difficult to mark with 
precision the period at which great moral causes influence large 
social bodies, yet the opening of the war in Afghanistan may perhaps 
be considered to mark the date of political disturbance in the British 
Indian status ;—to be followed presently by disturbances not less vital 
in its social and commercial systems. The years immediately pre- 
ceding those of the expedition above the Passes were those of the 
greatest tranquillity and of the most assured future that British 
India had known. The empire was consolidated, and at peace with 
its neighbouring native States. The treasury was brimming over. 
The machine of Government went on, and seemed likely to go on 
almost of itself, without any material change in the construction of its 
machinery, or in the nature and requirements of the material on 
which that machinery was to act. Suddenly the news passed through 
Asia that the English were about to cross the wall of their garden 
of Hindoostan, and fight for Asiatic dominion. Russia was her 
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declared enemy; Persia her perfidious ally. Afghanistan and the 
Belooche territories must be secured at all hazards and at once. 
Instantly a thousand speculations in as many sections of society were 
thrown out and discussed as to what was coming. Would the 
English conquer Asia? would they be driven out of India? who 
were these unseen Russians, so formidable as to rouse the British 
Government to attack, while the French and the Portuguese tribes 
were allowed to remain peacefully in their settlements in Hindoostan 
itself? In any case more troops would be required. There must 
be an increase of the native army, with its sequence of promotion for 
men and officers. The curtain seemed to be drawn up, and lay open 
to newly awakened ambitions a various arena of undefined extent. 
The pick of the civil service and the flower of the army sought the 
frontier at any sacrifice of emolument, and feverishly impatient of 
unknown roads to honour and power. Every class, every grade of 
governors and governed, was moved to its heart. Then came the 
defeat, and, worst of all, a defeat caused by our own demoralisation. 
Our Indian armies have borne up and conquered under many disad- 
vantages. They have been ill-generalled, ill-supplied, fearfully out- 
numbered, cut off from all supplies; still the English pluck, the 
English sense of shame, and English coolness and resource in danger, 
have carried them through. But an English army never has with- 
stood, and never will withstand, its own demoralisation. And those 
who were on the north-western frontier when the wail of disaster 
at Caubul came down the Passes, or who have subsequently had oppor- 
tunity for discussing that disaster with the Afghans themselves, may 
have reason to fear that it was caused, not by the want of men, nor 
yet by the want of a base of operations—for five thousand British led 
troops can take care of themselves anywhere in Central Asia,—but by 
our troops forgetting themselves with the women of Afghanistan, and 
that the intruders were weakened and demoralised in proportion as the 
injured were outraged and roused. Finally, we retired from the 
Afghan territories wounded in prestige, empty of purse, our name for 
good faith and high morals rudely shaken, and our policy of non- 
aggression constaned into fear of our neighbours, above all, into dread 
of that invisible tribe of Russians. Meantime Sind, the Punjaub, 
Oude, and the Nizam’s dominions commenced inwardly to ferment. 
On the one hand they anticipated invasion and possible annexation. 
On the other hand, and for the first time since the establishment of 
our dominancy, these and other native powers meditated the chances 
of undermining our empire. 

The movement which commenced in the minds of the administra- 
tion and natives of British India at the date of the Afghan war, has 
continued to the present time and with increasing energy. Sir Charles 
Napier and the Sind war followed close on the Afghan retirement. 
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Then came the Punjaub campaigns, and Lord Dalhousie with his 
policy of annexation, his railways, his telegraph wires, and his 
improved water communications. Meantime a radical change had 
taken place in the frequency and line of communication between 
England and India. Newspapers passed to and fro; men went home 
and came out bringing with them something of the inquietude of the 
European mind. They compared what they saw going forward in 
the West with the stagnation of the East. They began to doubt if 
twenty-two years passed in Indian out-stations, with a pension of 
one hundred and eighty pounds sterling at the close was so singular 
a prize as it had been represented. They found that the England 
which they revisited was not the England of their childhood. 
Wealth had vastly increased, and with wealth luxury. Communica- 
tion with the Continent had become hourly, and while rendering 
France more English, had also rendered England more French. 
People in England began to doubt the immense advantages of an 
Indian career for their sons, and of Indian matrimonial alliances for 
their daughters. They observed that many who went out never 
returned, or returned: so quickly and in so altered a condition as to 
give room for the gravest consideration regarding climatic influences. 
At the best, the children of the Anglo-Indian couple came home, and 
this sometimes as a burden to parents or relatives not well able to 
afford so considerable an addition to their household expenditure. 
Things began to be pronounced unsettled in India, and the youth of 
England took an increasing distaste to an Indian life. A govern- 
ment clerkship in London, with a hundred a year to commence on, 
was preferred to all the promised shakings of the Indian pagoda 
tree. Failing a London office, the colonies were justly selected on 
grounds of climate. For it is unquestionable, that among the few 
conditions which are really essential to a happy and prosperous 
career that of a genial climate ranks foremost. Numerous other 
influences were at work. The expeditions to China and Persia took 
Indian officers out of their own immediate grooves and brought them 
into closer contact with men who had seen much of the world, and 
weighed ambition as it is weighed in England. 

The movement in the mind of the English administration was 
participated in, directly or indirectly, by the native mind. But among 
the causes which have principally contributed to awaken India from her 
sleep of ages, into her present condition of comparative life and pro- 
gress, may perhaps be enumerated as follows :—Ist. The prolonged 
peace and security of private property enjoyed by India under British 
rule. 2nd. The increase of commerce and of wealth. 3rd. The facilities 
of intercommunication. 4th. The introduction of an European and a 
Native press. 5th. The general effect produced throughout Asia by 
the presence, commerce, and policy of some of the Western nations 
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on this Continent. 6th. The instinctive promptings of the native 
mind in every region of the world to throw off a foreign yoke, and 
select its own rulers from its own body. 7th. A religious impression 
widely spread, and more or less strongly felt, through all the layers 
of society, that the fulness of time was arrived for a new dispensation, 
and that the coming cycle would be opened by the expulsion of the 
infidels, and by a new Avatar or impersonation of the Godhead upon 
earth. 8th. The indirect infiuences of the American civil war, and 
the opening up of Japan, China, and the littoral of Asia and East 
Africa generally. 9th. That the old personal and habitual relations, 
as between the English administration and the Natives, had become 
relaxed, and in some regions almost lost, under a system of Depart- 
mental Regulation. 

When the native mind was thus stirred some effects from it were to 
be predicted. All that was uncertain was what particular question 
might bring matters to a crisis, and whether that crisis would assume 
the features of a revolution or of a reform. In ancient days, when 
the province of Egypt was ripe for it, a question of a cat kindled Alex- 
andria into a rebellion. The issue of the great questions dividing 
England from her American colonies, turned eventually upon a tax of 
threepence on a pound of tea. In India the pretext was greased cart- 
ridges. But in default of greased cartridges, any other trifle would have 
served the priests and the discontented chiefs as a fulcrum whereby 
to move the prejudices of the ignorant herd into violent action. The 
mutiny broke on us in awful terror, but not unexpectedly, for it 
had been foretold by those who were watching events on the spot, 
and who understood how to trace causes to their effects. The mutiny 
became in part a rebellion ; and had the rebels enjoyed the advantage 
of but one able leader it is probable that Delhi would have held out ; 
that the rebellion would have spread through the empire; and that 
we should have been driven to the seabord. As it was we survived 
the shock ; reorganised the administration ; and placed the empire 
directly under the crown. 

Had the mutiny not occurred, the time was nearly arrived when 
other difficulties would have publicly shown that the frame of Indian 
administration was become too small, too exclusive, and too rigid for 
the growth of the empire. The leading characteristic of the adminis- 
tration of a great and distant dependency, comprehending many 
nations of divers creeds, manners, and customs, and on various levels 
in the scale of civilisation, must ever be that such administration 
should be personal. It was only by the exercise of full powers on 
the part of the local authorities that the empire was, in the first 
instance, reduced to shape ; and it was only by keeping this principle 
of centralisation through persons—confiding to, them full powers, 
and requiring from them reasonable responsibility—it was only, 
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I say, by keeping this grand radical principle distinctly in view, 
that the empire could have passed through its crisis with a reform 
instead of revolution; and it is only by reverting now and for the 
future again and again to this principle, that we can meet the 
requirements of those we pretend to rule, and anticipate renewed 
revolution by timely progressive reform. 

The rules which our earlier Indian administrators found applicable 
to the condition of affairs immediately around them, would never, even 
by themselves, have been considered applicable to all places at all times 
throughout India; they would have been the last to stereotype their 
own rules in codes of regulations; they knew that the secret of their 
success lay in the unfettered exercise of administrative power, and-in 
bringing up their juniors so that they in turn might be prudently 
entrusted with like powers. But where codification begins, discre- 
tionary power ends ; the administrator who can shelter his acts under 
regulation, is in a large degree relieved from the responsibility of act- 
ing with common sense ; and the habit of looking for authority instead 
of exercising the judgment tends to weaken the power of thought, 
even as on the other hand the free exercise of authority tends to 
strengthen the capacity for command. But when the temporary 
rules and expedients of a local authority, providing for an infant 
province, came to be codified and applied to distant parts of a grow- 
ing empire, justice became injustice, the administration lost its zeal 
and vitality, the governed became discontented, and eventually the 
strain upon the machine was so great, that the question of its being 
torn to pieces was only one of time. 

If there was any period when the leading principle above referred 
to should have particularly been borne in mind, it was that of the 
reorganisation of the empire. To reform any government radically is 
a matter of extreme delicacy, even where the governors and the 
governed are homogeneous in race, manners, and religion ; but in- 
finitely more difficult is such reform when it has to be applied by a 
distant body, sitting at the other side of the world, to a congeries 
of nations, with whose manners, prejudices, and wishes they have 
little sympathy or acquaintance. Radical reform applied under such 
adverse circumstances is liable in practice to break up the administra- 
tion, and throw the whole empire into confusion. 

It being admitted that the old regulation system could not have 
lasted, and, it being admitted further that the crisis of the mutiny 
presented a convenient opportunity for reorganisation, it remained to 
carry out that reorganisation in a spirit of wise moderation, altering 
or discarding only those portions of the old system which had ceased 
to be applicable, or had decayed; and most carefully at the same 
time to inquire after and cherish whatever roots of the past might 
still be sound. Constitutions, it has been said, grow, but cannot be 
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made to order; and the history of the old French revolution might 
at least have taught us this, that forms of government imported, or 
theoretically constructed, may be perfect in the abstract, and yet 
revolutionary or destructive when applied to conditions of society 
that cannot or will not receive them. Had the past been thus 
analysed, it is possible that certain sure maxims of reorganisation 
might have been discovered. 

Ist. It was in the first instance to be determined whether 
British India should be governed from London or from Calcutta, or 
from London, Calcutta, and the other presidencies, separately. If 
from Calcutta, then should the Viceroy have been endowed with 
really viceregal power, and no control other than in questions affect- 
ing the imperial interests of England as a whole should have been 
vested in any minister, council, or other body in London. If from 
London, then should all presidencies have been rendered co-ordinate, 
and the attempt to administer a vast dependency at the other side of 
the globe should have been supported by an adequate scheme of rail- 
way, telegraphic, and other rapid means of communication. 

2ndly. All centralisation by departments should have been pro- 
nounced spurious, and centralisation through persons from the highest 
at the centre to the lowest of the administration at the extremities, 
have been restored. ’ 

3rdly. And as incidental to the foregoing maxim the power of the 
purse should have resided in him who was responsible for its dis- 
bursements ; that is to say, the total sum available for the year’s ex- 
penditure throughout the entire’ empire being determined by the 
central authority, and the proportion of this total sum allotable to each 
presidency being similarly determined, the distribution of the allot- 
ment should have been left to the discretion of the governor of that 
presidency, who in turn would have delegated similar disbursing 
power under like responsibility to his subordinates, whether commis- 
sioners of provinces, or other chief administrators of districts. 

4thly. It should have been held as a rule, that wherever the con- 
dition of native society afforded the germ of an administrative growth, 
it was preferable to accept, improve, and expand this growth, rather 
than replace it by any scheme in itself perhaps more highly or- 
ganised, but not understood, or not appreciated by the particular 
society in point. For instance, in police matters many of our pro- 
vinces afforded an ancient and well-understood system; a system, 
further, which had the merit of being an effect of the self-govern- 
ment of the community, and of being voluntarily paid by the local 
self-taxation of that community. Owing to various circumstances, 
no doubt, we found this local police inefficient; but it might, perhaps, 
have been rendered efficient without destroying the principle of its 
organisation ; and it is remarkable that, although we have intro- 
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duced into India an imperial military police, numbering, I believe, 
between two and three hundred thousand men, yet the old village 
police are still in part maintained and trusted; while crime is tracked 
by a detective police having a similar origin. On the other hand, 
the Military Police may be too strong for the people; they may be, 
that is to say, a cause of fear to the well-disposed mass of society. They 
are always an organised and armed Native Force, in the event of dis- 
affection. Again, in regard to the administration of justice, much of 
the petty crime, and many of the smaller civil suits, might advan 
tageously be disposed of by a native district judicature. 

dthly. In regard to the old aristocracy and military retainers, it 
might have been wise so to arrange as that landed estates granted in 
perpetuity to the old native feudal aristocracy should not be unjustly 
confiscated, yet that the new Government should not be encumbered 
with the payment of a feudal soldiery whose services they did not 
require, and whose claims on the land were but a form of stipend for 
such period as their military service might continue. It is obvious 
that by confirming such a soldiery in grants of land, in which they 
had really only a temporary interest, we overstep the intentions of 
the former Government, and cast upon our own the cost of a second, 
a worthless, and perhaps in emergency, a dangerous military force. 
It is equally obvious that by careless generosity to an old aristocracy 
we have the less to bestow in creating our own leisured classes living 
on rent. It may be held as a maxim that the old aristocracy will 
never be really contented under our rule. While that which we our- 
selves create, holding all, and being dependent for all on the exist- 
ence of our government, has some of the strongest incentives for 
actively supporting it. 

6thly. In regard to the organisation of the civil service, there 
is no doubt that the empire had become too large for efficient 
administration by the corps of covenanted civil servants. The 
deficiencies were supplied in part by an uncovenanted service, and in 
part by temporarily detaching military officers on civil employ. Both 
of these expedients, though open to many objections, had still this 
advantage in common with the old civil service—that the administra- 
tion was continued to be composed of men interested in India, and 
committed to a protracted residence there; and I take this fact of 
permanence in the relations between governors and governed in 
India, to be in the long run of radical, perhaps of vital importance. 
The strain on the administration, however, continuing, and the 
democracy of England forcing a competitive system on the English 
Government, they in turn patented the governmental machine of 
India with the like expansive gear. It is plain, however, that the 
success or otherwise of a competitive system must depend on whether 
the competitive examinations do bond fide tost those qualifications 
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which may be of principal importance in the service competed. for. 
Now the truth is that genius, brilliant talent, extraordinary verbal 
memory, or profound acquaintance with the classics, is of comparatively 
little utility in the practical administration of India. God forbid, 
however, that I should undervalue them per se. My objection goes 
no farther than that they may be too dearly purchased in a particular 
sphere of active life. One immediate result was that appointments to 
India were given to successful candidates irrespective of class, family, 
or predilection : patronage, of course, fell to the ground at once ; with 
patronage fell family connection, and with family connection, what 
in my opinion was one of the most wholesome, the most complex, the 
most irreplaceable, and the surest of supports of a British empire in 
India. Nor was it alone the destruction of family connection that 
was of influence in the change, for the new candidates went out at a 
riper age, balancing between an English career and an Indian one— 
their earliest associations attracting them to the former, the accident 
of a successful competition reconciling them, at all events for a time, 
to the latter. To the majority, a protracted residence in India 
uppeared in its true colours—wearisome and repulsive in the extreme, 
a banishment to be compensated only by its chances of affording means 
for an early return to England. I was struck the other day on my 
voyage home by an observation which fell from an experienced com- 
mander of the mail steamer; he said that he had been some twenty- 
four years on that service, and that whereas during his early career 
the youth who went out to India impressed him by the freshness, 
zeal, and unselfishness with which they flung themselves into Indian 
life, those of later years went out L/asé, hating India and eager only 
for a speedy return. On the whole it seems not unlikely either that 
by means of the staff corps, or by the reconstruction of some civil ad- 
ministeatiyg body, the conditions of permanence and esprit de corps shall 
be restored; or, failing this, that one of the difficulties looming in our 
Indian future will be a deficiency of adequate administrative power. 
7thly. As regards the reorganisation of the native army, the 
_Safest principle to be observed was, in my opinion, that on which the 
earliest French and English leaders had organised their first native 
battalions, and which had been more recently exhibited under im- 
proved conditions by later commanders, but principally by the late 
Brigadier-General John Jacob: that principle was the one properly 
known as the Sillidar, but which has sometimes ignorantly, and with 
pernicious practical effect, been stigmatised as the irregular system. 
The truth is, that the Sillidar system, as practised by its masters, was 
simply an organising mind applying its common sense to the efficient 
realisation of a military object, and correcting its errors by experience. 
It was remarkable, not for its lax discipline, but for a discipline which 
astonished by its vitality, and by its resting not on compulsion, but 
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on the goodwill of all concerned. As contra-distinguished from the 
regular system, that of the Sillidar acted by attracting and developing 
mental and moral power, instead of by repelling and crushing it. And 
the only possible means by which the spirit of the system could have 
been extended to the regular army, was by deputing officers who had 
been thoroughly imbued with its principles and practice, to become 
centres of education for others, even as their master had been a centre 
of education for them; for it is the school that forms the man. A 
day may suffice to clothe an army with the Sillidar form, but not to 
endow it with the Sillidar spirit; even as a plaster cast may exhibit 
the exterior shape of its human model, but is void of that life and 
vigour which alone rendered the original worthy of imitation. 

But whether the principle adopted were that of the Sillidar or some 
other, it was beyond all things essential that it should be cordially 
and efficiently carried into effect by the executive; for when all is 
said, that system is best which is best administered. To reorganise 
an army in a manner to render its senior officers bitterly and last- 
ingly discontented, cannot, in the long run, but have ill results. So 
to deal with a vast army in a remote dependency is yet more hazard- 
ous. But whatever errors may have been committed, and whatever 
maybe the justness or the extravagance of the army’s petitions, of 
this I am certain, that it cannot be for the advantage of the English 
Government or of their Indian empire that the juniors of their army 
should be brought up in a school of discontent; and that it were 
better at once to pension the discontented, even at a considerable 
additional outlay, rather than allow men, who think that they have 
ventured all and lost all in serving a government which has repaid 
them by a breach of guarantee, to transmit their sentiments and. 
example to those ranks on whose zeal and fidelity may one day 
depend the salvation of the empire: permanent and deeply seated 
disaffection is in an army almost akin to chronic mutiny. The 
argument would lose none of its force, even though it should be 
shown that the Government were right and the army wrong on each 
and every point of grievance: in other words, my opinion is, that 
it is worth considering whether the time for arguing the grievances 
of the Indian army on their merits is not past, and whether the 
question is not now reduced to one of simple expediency. 

There is another point, but one rather of policy than of organisa- 
tion. I allude, of course, to the relations of British India with inde- 
pendent states. These may be classed as :—Ist, relations with native 
states purely as such ; and, 2ndly, exterior relations, or policy having 
Russia ultimately in view. 

As regards the first class our policy may be one of three descrip- 
tions; for we may politically close our frontier and wholly abstain 
from all interest in or relations with a native State, thus entirely 
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isolating ourselves; or, secondly, we may maintain friendly relations 
with such native States without committing ourselves to any offensive 
or defensive engagements; or, thirdly, we may consider them as 
satellites of our own empire. But wholly to abstain from all com- 
munication with our neighbours is among States as among individuals 
practically impossible ; and in the attempt attended by irritation and 
petty collision. Friendly relations without committal of policy hinge 
again on personal influence: such a line of conduct will, in other 
words, be successful, or the reverse, precisely according as the Envoy 
may well or ill perform his duty as an English representative. A 
system thus based on personality becomes especially liable to failure 
when applied to so delicate a part of the administration as that of 
the conduct of foreign affairs ; and so doubtless it is. Not the less, 
however, is it in my opinion by far the best line open to us. We 
have tried the policy of full committal, and it is unlikely, I hope, 
that we shall ever try it again. 

There is a fourth line (if that can be called a line which line is 
none) of conduct towards our native neighbours, a mode of conduct 
staggered in by the late Earl Canning, and which may be recorded as 
the neither “ flesh nor fowl”’ policy—a policy that was ready to grasp 
all ; or, unthanked, to abandon all at a whiff. But this too is past ; and 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Mr. Kaye, however, must pardon me if I 
protest against his idea of rearing the late Lord Canning into a hero. 
We have had some amusing statues contemplated in India as well as 
in England of late years ; and hero-worship seems to run rampant, 
as the belief in God dies out. Mr. Kaye is a great historian, and I 
entertain every admiration for his manly character ; but if allusion be 
made to Lord Canning’s retort on the Earl of Ellenborough’s sarcasms, 
I want to know in rejoinder whether the Earl Canning had not, 
in the interim, received authentic information that the Conservative 
ministry was about to give place to the Whig? The assertion that 
Lord Canning’s was the only unblanched cheek in Calcutta is an 
unmerited reflection on the community of that capital. It is notorious 
that the Earl Canning had nothing whatever to do with the mutiny 
in its critical hour. The wires were. cut, and Sir John Lawrence and 
the other chiefs had no resource other than to act independently. 

The second class of British-Indian foreign relations, or the policy 
having ultimate reference to Russia, includes matter of such wide 
and varied interest, that it will be more conveniently discussed in 
a separate paper at a future date. 


Lewis PELLY. 








MEYERBEER’S “L’?AFRICAINE.” 


THE opera with which Mr. Gye has brought his season—and, as it 
would seem, his autocrasy—to a close, may be regarded, from more 
than one point of view, as “the tardy fruit of a long course of cultiva- 
tion.” None but amateurs of very long standing can call to mind a 
time when Rumour was zot more or less busy with a work which 
M. Meyerbeer intended should, and quite believed would, surpass all 
its predecessors, albeit these included the great Robert and the greater 
Huguenots. LL’ Africaine, however, has had to undergo still harder 
trials, and has been put to still severer tests, than any dreamt of in 
the philosophy even of its cautious and fastidious composer ; it has 
had to stand comparison not merely with its predecessors but with 
its successors. Le Prophéte, L’ Etoile du Nord, and Dinorah have, 
each in their several ways, served to develop the theories of their 
author, and to make his public more exacting; and thus a work 
which chronologically is but one, and an early one, in a series 
steadily widening and deepening in its interest, is of necessity 
regarded by ordinary, perhaps even by critical, hearers as the crown- 
ing glory of that series. It would be of little use or interest to detail 
the causes through which L’ Africaine has come before the world as 
an anachronism. Its composer was notoriously the most careful, the 
most laborious, and the most timid of his class; a man whose every 
step up the ladder of life made the next, not more easy, but more 
difficult ; to whom the rough places over which he had passed in 
safety were not encouragements, but warnings; who, believing 
perhaps, with the old gentleman in one of Mr. Helps’s books, that 
“the difficulty we clearly foresee never happens,” clearly foresaw 
every difficulty, and, it must be admitted, generally avoided it. 
M. Meyerbeer left nothing to chance—small things no more than 
great ones. He gave excellent dinners, and (so it is said) rehearsed 
even them! But “l’homme propose et Dieu dispose ;” and L’ Afri- 
caine, the object of an excess of worldly prudence without precedent 
or parallel, comes before the world at last a posthumous work, with 
all the risks peculiar to its class; dependent for its acceptance with 
those to whom it is addressed on interpreters wanting the guidance, 
the encouragement, the restraint which (so at least it is commonly 
supposed) can be administered by no one so well as the composer. 

It is not easy, perhaps as yet not possible, to ascertain what place 
in the composer’s repertory has been assigned to L’ A/fricaine in Paris. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that the name of the hero, Vasco de 
Gama, should suggest to some incorrigibly-punning Parisian the 
pseudonyme, Fiasco de Gama. That with the withdrawal of M. 


Meyerbeer’s personal or social influence an element of success was 
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also withdrawn from his opera—to which Paris had not yet given its 
imprimatur—is not improbable. This, however, could only delay, 
not eventually alter, a verdict on a work of this order; and it seems 
likely that L’ Africaine will take a place in the Académie Impériale a 
little above Le Prophéte. and a little below Les Huguenots. This 
verdict will probably be confirmed in London, where, however, the 
performances of the opera have been too few as yet to justify con- 
fident prophecy. The London public, though it rarely gives its 
approval to an opera which has not succeeded in Paris, by no means 
uniformly approves every opera that has,—as Mr. Halevy’s Juive, and 
many another Parisian chef-d’auvre could testify. The works even 
of M. Meyerbeer have been long in making themselves at home 
among us. Many years separated | the not very successful production 
of Robert le Diable at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the auspices of 
Mr. Monk Mason, from the decidedly successful production of Les 
Huguenots at Covent Garden, under those of Mr. Gye. Had the 
career—so suddenly and so unaccountably brought to an end—of 
Rossini been prolonged, or had he found a worthy Jtalian successor, 
the French, and even the Gallo-Germanic, school of opera might 
have been unrepresented in our Italian Opera Houses to this day. 
The success of Meyerbeer among us has been accounted for, and is 
still now and then excused, by the fact that, though by no means 
a German composer, he was certainly not a French man; for the 
existence of a French school of musical composition is a fact of 
which even Faust has hardly convinced either the English musical 
public or their teachers. So of the singers; Cinti-Damoreau, Falcon, 
Nourrit, Duprez, Levasseur, Miolan-Cavalho, Faure, Battaille, and 
many others of European reputation notwithstanding. ‘The Italians 
can sing, and the French can dance,”’ was the fiat of an English entre- 
preneur against whose experience and judgment there was once no 
appeal. 

By thetime this paper is in type the public will have got, from so many 
different sources, a notion of the plot of L’ Africaine, that it will be need- 
less to detail it here. Preposterous as the incidents, and unattractive 
as most of the persons, of L’ Africaine undoubtedly are, it affords some 
striking and effective operatic sitwations—situations the full force or 
import of which can only be felt and understood when intensified and 
protracted by music. None of these, it is needless to say, have been 
overlooked or slighted by the composer, whose singular powers have 
been exhibited in no one of his works perhaps to greater advantage— 
in no one certainly have they been more severely taxed—than in ‘this. 

M. Meyerbeer, since he has devoted himself exclusively to French 
opera, has worked on a system which, though assuredly not of his own 
invention, he has carried farther than any of his predecessors or con- 
temporaries. It consists chiefly in the subordination of melody, 
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harmony, and more than all musical form, to the exigencies of 
dramatic situation; in making the incidents, not vehicles for music, 
nor. the characters mere mouth-pieces for the utterance of swect 
sounds, but in regarding and using music simply as a language,—a 
language more intense, more ornate, than speech, but having equally 
its own principles of proportion, and its own laws,—a language 
through whose means incidents are to be made intelligible, and in 
which characters are to express themselves. In an opera constructed 
on this system the poet and the musician form a brotherhood in 
which neither is entitled to precedence. <A perfect example of such 
an opera could only be the work of a pair whose powers, in their 
several ways, were confessedly equal, and, more than all, whose self- 
denial was perfect ; the poet concentrating his attention on the inven- 
tion, or unfolding of the fable, leaving to the musician the task of 
clothing, and therefore hiding, the form of words in which this was 
done. 

A system of working like this would seem likely to be more attrac- 
tive to poets or musicians of talent than of genius; for conformity 
with it involves an amount of self-sacrifice, or rather moderation in 
the exercise of their powers, which men of genius cannot always 
command. What would seem likely to happen has happened. For 
a century past—that is, ever since music even began to exhibit its 
present resources—no poet has devoted himself to opera. Metastasio 
was the last of his race. Nor has a single modern composer of the 
highest order (it includes only five—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, 
and Mendelssohn) succeeded, whatever he may have attempted, in 
working on this system. Haydn’s operas are now only kept in men’s 
memories by extracts. Those of Spohr have by no means held their 
own. Mendelssohn completed nothing dramatic that can add to his 
reputation. And whatever Mozart may have intended, his redundant 
musical invention, his exquisite sense of beauty, and his profound 
science, were incessantly carrying him off at a tangent, into a region 
whither his public have ever been only too ready to follow him, 
but far far away from the business of the scene. In /%delio, Beethoven 
has conformed more closely than any one of his peers to the require- 
ments of the operatic school of which Meyerbeer is the chief; but 
Fidelio has not yet taken that hold to which a more educated public 
will one day assuredly be subjected by it. 

No modern composer has shown himself so calculated to carry into 
effect the theories of which Lully and Gluck may be regarded, among 
his predecessors, as the best exponents, as Meyerbeer. His very 
deficiencies—in contrapuntal skill, power of development, and sense 
of musical form—have told little, if at all, against him; while his 
strong power of realisation, whether of character or situation, his 
thorough knowledge of the effect of what he has put upon paper, and 
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his fine ear for musical colour, would have gone far to redeem defects 
more open to the observation of the unlearned than those particularised 
above. Ifit be objected that his melody is wanting in freshness or in 
continuity, it may be answered that it is generally pleasing and rarely 
common-place; and if it be said that he often repeats his own effects, 
whether of melody, harmony, or instrumentation, it must be remem- 
bered that they are his own, and that others besides himself, with 
nothing like the same right to do so, have also repeated them. 
Whether Meyerbeer was what is commonly understood by a man of 
genius—one who, having got more or less use of the tools of his art, 
threw off beautiful things, not so much without effort as because of 
some controllable impulse within him—may reasonably be doubted ; 
but that, by indomitable industry conjoined with unparalleled critical 
acumen, he succeeded in getting together works monumental alike in 
their magnitude and power of endurance is not to be denied. 

As in the case of Les Huguenots, considerable discrepancy is to be 
observed in comparing the score with the performance of L’ Africaine 
at Covent Garden. At least a third of the music is cut out from 
both works ; but the excisions have been made far more judiciously 
in the latter than in the former case. In both, many passages of 
great musical interest to the reader are lost, inevitably no doubt, to 
the hearer; but the proportions, dramatic as well as musical, which 
suffer grievously by the amalgamation of the two first acts of Les 
Huguenots, are left intact in L’ Africaine, which is played in London 
as in Paris, in five acts. Neither the real nor the apparent length of 
the work is of necessity increased by this mode of treatment. 

The first act contains some of the most coherent and dramatic 
music in the opera—perhaps in any one of M. Meyerbeer’s operas. 
The so-called overture may be dismissed in a few words. As. the 
pianoforte does not like M. Berlioz, nor M. Berlioz the pianoforte, so 
the relations between M. Meyerbeer and overture have never reached 
a satisfactory footing. The specimen in question is a short prelude, 
leading into another hardly less brief, in which two or three phrases, 
afterwards heard in the opera itself, are “treated” in Meyerbeer 
fashion—7.é. played on several successive instruments in several suc- 
cessive keys. An unaccountable instance of carelessness in the doings 
of such an ultra-cautious worker is presented in the first few bars of 
this prelude. They are assigned to certain wind instruments, which 
are hardly ever in tune with one another at the deginning of a per- 
formance,—a fact of which M. Meyerbeer must have been as thoroughly 
.aware as any musician who ever wrote for an orchestra. The romance 
which follows the short dialogue between Inés and her Confidante which 
opens the first scene of the opera, would deserve little remark but 
from its strange likeness, however disguised by change of time, with 
an English melody, very popular some five and twenty years since— 
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“Tsle of Beauty, fare thee well.” Point is given to the likeness 
(possibly accidental) by the fact that Meyerbeer’s is also a farewell 
song. The terzettino which opens the next scene (Inés, l’Amiral, 
and Don Pédro), and the real business of the drama, calls attention 
both from the refinement of the principal subject and the use of a 
somewhat uncommon key. In the morceau d’ ensemble which follows, 
the composer gets his foot on firm and familiar ground; a bold and 
yet flowing melody—the second section commencing in a key remote 
from that in which the first closes—a bar of triplets mar/etés, an accom- 
paniment alla marcia, and more rhythmical devices than there is need 
to particularise ;—in all these are recognised the same hand which 
wrought with such effect in the stupendous fourth act of Les Hugue- 
nots. The scene and the act are wound up by a movement (in E) led 
off by the principal tenor (Vasco), far more coherent and better 
developed, musically, than was the composer’s wont, and this certainly 
with no loss of dramatic effect. 

Of the second act (as it is performed), the most striking musical 
features are an air du sommeil, sung by the watching Selika, broken 
into here and there by a sort of barcarole, murmured by the slumber- 
ing Vasco; a septetto, incidentally only, and always very delicately 
accompanied ; and another finalé, the principal subject of which, 
already indicated in the overture, must have brought to the recollec 
tion of the majority of the audience, not this time an English, but 
an Irish melody—Moore’s well-known “ Minstrel Boy.” 

On the third act the knife has been used, kindly, it may prove, for 
the ultimate welfare of the patient, but certainly without hesitation 
or apparent misgiving. The incidents here are presented on board 
that great ship whose behaviour was for many weeks as much a 
matter of public concern in Paris as that of another great ship now 
on its way to Newfoundland is, at this moment, in London. In 
theatrical matters it seems a good rule, when perfect verisimilitude is 
unattainable, to leave everything to the imagination. Mr. Gye has 
halted between these two courses and given us a ship whose behaviour, 
could it be repeated between Folkestone and Boulogne would excite 
more admiration than it does between the second and the fourth acts 
of L’ Africaine. Happily no doubt for the actors, but very unhappily 
for the action, the ship remains immovable throughout a storm with- 
out precedent—even in the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera. 
The conduct of the sailors is as unusual as that of the ship. Instead 
of closing the port-holes, which, to an ignorant landsman, would seem 
a very obvious first proceeding, they keep them open as observatories 
whence to watch through their telescopes (not invented, by the way, 
till about a century after the epoch of Vasco de Gama) the state of 
the weather and the approach of a fleet of “Indians,” whose safe 
arrival and subsequent massacre of the crew explains everything,— 
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the port-holes having of course been left open for their accom- 
modation. 

To return to the music however. From this act is omitted at 
Covent Garden one of the most pleasing and original movements in 
the score, the opening chorus for female voices—a form of composition 
in which M. Meyerbeer has on other occasions, as well as on this, been 
singularly felicitous. The omission, sufficiently to be regretted on its 
own account, is still more so from the contrast necessarily presented 
by the pitch and quality of women’s voices with the lower and 
rougher sounds of the cheur de matelots which should follow them, 
but which now begins the act. This (women’s) chorus, which would 
hardly add five minutes to the length of the performance, should be 
restored. 

If the ballet or character music which introduces the fourth act is 
somewhat wanting in charm, it is not so much that it is not equal to 
the occasion as that the occasion is hardly equal to the composer, who, 
in this above all other portions of his operas, is most likely to be 
compared with himself. All ballet music brings that of Robert to 
one’s recollection ; and all suffers accordingly. The characters of the 
successive groups that enter on the scene—groups of priestesses, 
amazons, warriors, &c.—are ingeniously depicted in music more 
remarkable for novelty of clothing than of form. Every resource 
of instrumentation is called into requisition to give effect to melodies 
which, when fresh, are not very beautiful, and, when beautiful, not 
very fresh. The most agreeable of them is the entrée des Bramines, 
a grandiose and yet tender strain in the second section of which 
the composer favours us with a specimen of contrapuntal skill— 
alas! only four bars—too rarely exercised in his works. The duet 
again, towards the end, unavoidably suggests comparison with 
another by the same master, which, however unlike it in circum- 
stances or treatment, it resembles in the relations of the actors and 
their means of musical expression. Every soprano and tenor, under 
the sway of conflicting emotions, are but another Raoul and Valentine; 
and whether of Portuguese Captain and African Queen, or Provencal 
Huguenot and Parisian Catholic, the old, old story tells itself always 
in pretty nearly the self-same way. 

At the commencement of the third act the two soprani—rivals in 
their love of Vasco—are, after a long interval, brought together once 
more, under very changed circumstances; for this time Inés is the 
Captive and Selika again the Queen. In every respect this forms 
one of the most interesting scenes of the opera, of which, indeed, it 
proves to be the turning-point. The characters of the two women 
are discriminated, and their changes of feeling brought under the 
ear, in music which, besides doing this, in opera all-important, work, 
is full of interest on its own account. The Andante Maestoso is so 
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elaborated, so rich in musical ornamentation, that few composers, 
even if they could have got to the end of it could have resumed their 
course. ‘A momentary pause is all Meyerbeer allows himself or his 
hearers, who are borne aloft on a very whirlwind of glorious sounds 
to the end of one of the most striking scenes in the whole range of 
musical drama. 

One musical passage, and one only, remains to be particularised, 
a passage altogether unique in its construction and effect. It consists 
of only sixteen (literally seventeen) bars, for the orchestra only, iz 
unison. Unison passages are of course not uncommon, though not 
so common as is generally supposed ; the majority so called involving 
the employment of octaves. But a unison passage akin to that with 
which Meyerbeer has ushered in his “ Grande Scéne du Mancenillier,” 
so significant, so sonorous, has surely never before fallen on musical 
ear, nor, let it be added, so provokingly puzzled musical intelligence. 

A passage of this kind, employing five different sets or pairs of 
instruments, no two of which are of the same compass (the violon- 
cellos, violas, violins, bassoons, and clarionets), is, of necessity, confined 
to a comparatively limited range—in this instance to eleven notes— 
from “fiddle” G to C in the second space of the treble stave. Of 
these notes the extremes are reached by some of the instruments with 
a certain effort, or appearance of effort, and a result is obtained akin to 
that caused by the slight ¢neqguality noticeable in the different registers 
of the same voice. Add to this that the sound, intense beyond all caleu- 
lation or conception, is absolutely pure, z.¢. altogether free from the 
contamination or adulteration caused by the zoise, which has become 
such a sine gud non in modern instrumentation. Nothing so loud, and 
at the same time so beautiful in timbre, has perhaps ever before been 
heard in music. So much for the colour; of the drawing it is not 
so easy to speak. No musician, of whatever experience, could from 
a sight of the notes, have anticipated the effect to be got out of them. 
In their mere succession (combination, of course, there is none), they 
present little to the mind’s ear that is in itself strictly original or 
striking. Glowworms or fire-flies in the presence of the sun could 
not be less beautiful or interesting, than this melody—“ unheard.” 
Yet the orchestra constrains the audience during its delivery to silence 
“that might be felt,” and after it evokes a burst of admiration, 
greater in intensity than, if not so pure in ¢imére as, the passage 
that went before it. 

It need hardly be said that the performance of L’ Africaine, at 
Covent Garden, gives evidence of careful study on the part of the 
principal performers, and exhibits the approved tact and readiness 
of conductor, orchestra, and chorus to more than average advantage. 
Among the performers much inequality has to be noticed. The 
Selika of Madlle. Lucca has revealed qualities for the display of 
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which no character in which she has yet appeared in London had 
afforded scope. The part of Inés did not succeed in waking Madlle. 
Fioretti into unwonted animation; but her intonation was as true, 
and her execution as finished, as usual. Of Herr Wachtel it is hard 
to speak with patience. Such natural gifts as his were surely never 
turned to so little account—so strangely neglected, yet so cruelly 
taxed. The high notes ot in the score with which he so frequently 
favours his audience, are but poor substitutes for the passages which 
are, many of which he executes so imperfectly ; they can never have 
pleased the judicious, and have already ceased to astonish even the 
ignorant. 

The numerous comparatively subordinate parts—many of them 
demanding the exercise of considerable musical and _histrionic 
science and skill—were uniformly filled by competent, often by very 
interesting artists. 

Joun HvuLian. 
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THomAS FuLLER’s advice is worthy of attention when he tells us to 
know our own country well before we cross over the threshold. This 
knowledge, like all knowledge worth having, can only be acquired 
through some weariness of the flesh. Little indeed is to be gained by 
mere railway travelling. The Englishman who wishes thoroughly 
to explore his country, or any portion of it, must follow the examples 
of Mr. Walter White and Mr. Wilkie Collins, of Arthur Young and 
of William Cobbett, and undertake the labour on horseback or on 
foot. 

I should like, if it were possible, to induce my reader, instead of 
going abroad this autumn, to spend his vacation in exploring one of 
our English counties, or at any rate a district of that county. The 
whole island is hallowed ground, and it would be difficult to select 
any portion of it that is not famous for deeds of valour and virtue, 
for poetical reminiscences or lovely scenery. The connection between 
topography and patriotism has been wisely pointed out by Southey, 
and as we cannot love a person whose voice we seldom hear, with 
whose face we are unfamiliar, with whom we are never brought into 
friendly contact, so is it we love this England of ours better when we 


(1). Murray’s Hanprook or Surrey, Hants, anp THE IstE or Wicut. Second 
Edition, with Maps. John Murray. 1865. ° 

Buiack’s GuIDE TO THE History, ANTIQUITIES, AND ToPpoGRAPHY OF THE CouNTY 
or Surrey. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1864. , i a 

CassEetu’s TopocrapnicaL Guipes:—The County of Surrey ; its History, Antiquities, 
and Topography. With an Itinerary for the County. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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know her; when we have listened to the music of her streams, and 
climbed her hills, and spent days of dreamy luxury in her woods ; 
when we have seen her rustics at their daily toil, or joined them 
in their homely festivities; when, in short, the land has become 
endeared to us by the delights of memory and the charms of 
association. 

The mention of William Cobbett reminds me of his “ Rural Rides ” 
in Surrey, and brings me, without further prologue, to the main 
subject of this paper. Surrey, one of the smallest and prettiest of 
English counties, is also for Londoners one of the most accessible. 
A part of it runs into the metropolis, and is blackened with dingy 
warehouses and smoky chimneys, but the larger portion of the county 
is removed from city sights and sounds, and has much quiet and 
retired beauty. Near London, indeed, our Surrey scenery, though 
very charming, has an appearance of show and glitter, like a 
fashionable young lady dressed for a féte champétre. Richmond, for 
example, notwithstanding its beauty, has somewhat of this garish 
aspect, Kew is another show-place, and who, as he passes through 
Vanity Fair on the Derby Day at Epsom, can spare one thought for 
the beauty of the Downs? These are cockney haunts, and the lover 
of rural scenery will scarcely breathe in them freely. But there is 
space and verge enough beyond, and choose what route he may 
(and Mr. Murray’s admirable Handbook affords him the choice of 
several) he can hardly be dissatisfied. 

This small county, scarcely twenty-seven miles in length from 
north to south, and in breadth about forty miles from east to west, 
is full of historical sites and literary reminiscences, of spots immor- 
talised by the artist or the poet, by the doers and the recorders of 
great deeds. Open for a moment a good map of Surrey, like that 
which accompanies Cassell’s Guide to the county, and see how the 
surface is covered with familiar names. 

On the north, as the eye follows the windings of the river, almost 
every place upon its banks recalls some famous character. Henry 
Smith’s name is not famous, but it is one to be held in honour, and 
Wandsworth reminds us that in the ugly parish church of that ugly 
village may be seen the tomb and effigy of this great benefactor of 
the county. On Putney Heath, where, sixty years ago, politicians 
fought duels, died William Pitt, in 1806, having himself fought one 
there six years previously with the honourable member for South- 
wark. Pass from Putney, where Gibbon was born and Douglas Jer- 
rold died, to Barnes, and we are reminded that the author of “Tom 
Jones ” lived there for some years, that Handel was also a temporary 
resident of the place, that there the meetings of the famous Kit-Cat 
Club were held in the residence of Jacob Tonson, and that there too 
lived Heidegger, the most hideous man in all England. And then we 
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come to Richmond, and if we think, in the first place, of genial 
gatherings at the “Star and Garter,” the next thought is that here 
Thomson—laziest and most good-tempered of poets—lived, and 
wrote his “Castle of Indolence,” was visited by Pope and Collins, 
and died, of love some say, of cold say others, while yet in the prime 
of manhood. Poor Collins was a true friend, though a mad one, and 
we are told that when Thomson died he left Richmond for ever. But 
every one who knew Thomson loved him. 

Chertsey, of which Mrs. 8. C. Hall has gracefully written, reminds 
us of Abraham Cowley, whose house may still be seen there; and of 
Charles James Fox, St. Anne’s Hill, and the nightingales; Egham 
of Runnymede and Magna Charta, of Cooper’s Hill and Sir John 
Denham, whose name in the present age is more familiar than his 
poetry; of Shelley and “Alastor.” Looking in other directions 
there is Streatham, to remind us of Dr. Johnson and the Thrales; 
Claremont, of Lord Clive and the Princess Charlotte, and yet later, 
of royalty in exile; Reigate, of Eugene Aram, who was usher in a 
school there, and lived in a cottage called by the strange name of 
“Upper Repentance;” and Mickleham, of Fanny Burney, and James 
Mill, of Sir James Macintosh, and “Conversation Sharpe.” Not far 
from Mickleham is Betchworth, and in the Park, which boasts one 
of the most glorious avenues in England, lived about a century ago 
Abraham Tucker, author of the “ Light of Nature Pursued,” a work 
which Paley and Robert Hall regarded with the highest admiration. 
In this neighbourhood, too, the Earl of Shaftesbury is said to have 
written his “ Characteristics;”’ and in the adjoining village of 
Brockham lived Captain Morris, some of whose convivial songs are 
still popular. Three miles from Betchworth is Dorking, a pretty 
town, situated amidst .charming scenery, and which recalls, with 
other memories, the name of Thomas Hope, the author of “ Ana- 
stasius,” in whose beautiful grounds of the Deepdene Mr. Disraeli 
wrote the greater part of “Coningsby.” In the sculpture gallery 
of the mansion may be seen Thorvaldsen’s “Jason,” concerning 
which is an anecdote which Mr. Buchanan might have inserted 
in his interesting account of the great sculptor.’ Thorvaldsen, so 
the story runs, had been residing three years in Rome, and dis- 
heartened with his want of success, was on the point of leaving the 
Eternal City. His Jason, with spear and golden fleece, was already 
modelled in the clay, but none had given hin a commission to execute 
it in marble. “Mr. Hope was in “his carriage, just about to leave 
Rome, when his fellow-traveller was detained by some passport diffi- 
culty, and the cetturino was ordered to drive to Thorvaldsen’s studio. 
Mr. Hope saw the ‘Jason,’ and instantly gave the sculptor a 
generous commission to execute it in marble Thorvaldsen 


(1) Forrnicutty Review, No. IT., p. 216. 
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always kept the anniversary of the day of Mr. Hope’s visit as one of 
the most joyful and auspicious events of ‘his life.” 

Standing in the grounds of the Deepdene the eye is attracted by 
the fine outline of Boxhill, with its patches of grey rock and dark 
clumps of verdure. According to the map it is nearly two miles 
distant, but any good pedestrian may cover the distance in twenty 
minutes. If Boxhill reminds us of pic-nic parties and of the “ Fox 
and Hounds,” once the favoured resort of newly-married couples, we 
remember also, that in the gardens of that inn John Keats wrote the 
latter part of his “ Endymion,” that Lord Nelson spent some days 
there before leaving England for the last time, and that there, sitting 
under the apple trees, Hazlitt read the “ Astronomical Discourses ” 
of Chalmers. West of Dorking is Milton Court, once the abode of 
Jeremiah Markland, a modest man and a good scholar; and yet 
further westward, and marked on our map in very small letters, is the 
Rookery where, one hundred years ago, lived and wrote “ Population 
Malthus.”’ Another mile, or thereabouts, of delicious road scenery, 
brings us to Wotton Church, which is hidden among the trees, and 
contains within its precincts the dust of “Sylva” Evelyn, who, after 
a long and successful life, declared his conviction, and wished it 
expressed upon his tomb, “that all is vanity which is not honest, and 
that there is no solid wisdom but in real piety.” Evelyn, who had a large 
family, came himself of a prolific stock, his grandfather having been 
blessed with two wives and twenty-four children. Doubtless the good 
man. believed in the words of an old book which is growing obsolete 
now-a-days, that “children are an heritage of the Lord, and the 
fruit of the womb is His reward ;” but unfortunately there was no 
philosopher then living to tell him of his error, and that “little im- 
provement can be expected in morality until the producing large 
families is regarded with the same fecling as drunkenness, or any 
other physical excess.” 

Surrey, by the way, has produced or® buried several eccentric 
characters. One of them—a certain William Glanville, nephew of 
John Evelyn—lies eighteen feet under ground in Wotton church- 
yard. This man directed his executors, out of his personal estate, to 
purchase lands or rents of inheritance in fee-simple of the clear 
yearly value of £30, to be vested in trustees (in a perpetual suc- 
cession) for the purpose of paying to five such poor boys of the 
parish of Wotton as the trustees should nominate, and of an age not 
exceeding sixteen years, the sum of 40s. each, on condition that such 
boys should attend on the anniversary of his death, and “ with their 
hands laid on his gravestone, should repeat by heart the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Commandments, read St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv., 
and write legibly two verses of the same chapter; all which observances 


(1) “A Handbook of Dorking,” p. 93. 
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are still retained.” It should be added, however (but the circumstance 
is not mentioned in “ Murray”), that with the remaining sum these 
boys are bound to some handicraft. Another eccentric personage was 
a Major Labelliere, who by his special request is buried on Boxhill, 
with his head downwards, in order, as he said, that as the world had 
turned topsy-turvy he might come right at last. At Godalming 
lived Mary Tofts, who in Hogarth’s day was believed to have given 
birth to a large brood of rabbits, and whose case was examined into 
and attested by the surgeon of the royal household and by the 
Dr. Whiston immortalised in the “Vicar of Wakefield.” But 
despite Physic and Divinity, Hogarth was incredulous; and his 
caricatures, “The Wise Men of Godlyman in Consultation,” and 
“ Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism,” were no doubt of service 
in the discovery of the imposture. 

Partridge, that famous astrologer and almanac maker, so wittily, 
but prematurely, killed by Swift in 1707, did really die eight years 
afterwards, and was buried in Mortlake churchyard. Another quack 
and astrologer, the Sidrophel of “ Hudibras,” was interred beneath 
Walton Church. These are a few of the eccentric characters of 
Surrey, with whom another may be noted in the person of Thomas 
Day, the author of “Sandford and Merton,” the story of whose 
matrimonial experiments has been often told. 

Topography is a pursuit which is eminently productive of gossip. 
The names of places recall the names and the characters of people. 
We know men and women better when we are familiar with the 
homes in which they struggled and suffered, fought and conquered. 
When our heroes are living we too often neglect them, not from any 
disregard for the heroic, but because we do not know that they are 
heroes. We learn to understand them when they are gone; and 
then, with an allowable curiosity which has none of the prurience dis- 
played sometimes by American travellers, we search into the incidents 
of their lives, and visit with keenest interest the homes with which 
their names are associated. Surrey, as I have said before, is full of 
spots memorable for the distinguished men and women who have 
dwelt in them; but what county in England may not boast of its 
worthies? Surrey has also many points of special interest to the 
antiquary and geologist ; and as the strata of the county is very varied, 
the botanist will find a large field open for his fascinating pursuit. 

But the principal charm of the county is its picturesque beauty. 
Nature here, though closely beset at some points, is for the most 
part untrammelled. The chief landowners of Surrey have not as 
yet been tempted to sacrifice beauty to utility: the immemorial 
rights of villagers are respected, commons are left in their integrity, 
ancient woods are still standing, and field-paths, except in the case 
of railroads, have been left untouched by Act of Parliament. This 
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has been the case generally. There are some melancholy exceptions. 
The magnificent park of Oatlands has been recently destroyed and 
the ground let for building purposes, and a great portion of Wim- 
bledon Park, which a few years since was one of the pleasantest spots 
round London, has been also given over to brick and mortar. The 
Common itself, which has lately become a household name all over 
England, is just now in a critical position. Let us hope that it will 
escape the improvements suggested by its friends, and remain as 
heretofore, unenclosed and uncultivated. Surrey, although an agri- 
cultural county, has a large quantity of waste land—a sad sight for 
the economist, a charming sight for the tourist. In the Weald, 
one-third is arable, one-third pasture, and one-third waste and wood. 
It was of this land Cobbett said that it would only produce three 
things well— grass, wheat, and oak-trees. The Wealden strata 
covers all the southern portion of the county, and if we stand upon 
Leith Hill—the most elevated point of land in the south-east of 
England—the eye, says Dr. Mantell, “embraces the general features 
of the wealds of Surrey and Sussex, of the forest-ridge, and of the 
North and South Downs, with glimpses in the remote distance towards 
the south-west of those of Hampshire.” The hill itself is composed of 
green sand, and a range of this formation runs parallel with the range 
of chalk hills stretching from Reigate to Farnham, and comprising 
some of the most delightful scenery in the county. Along the crest of 
these hills, and in the valleys lying at their feet, the tourist will find 
every variety of rural scenery. Most of it I have visited again and again 
on horseback and on foot, and now, in reading over the descriptions 
of the guide-books, I am able to recall many a delightful ride or ramble 
through antique woods and in over-arched lanes, across commons 
scented with heather, up the sides of half-precipitous hills, and over 
miniature deserts, where—and this is no small boon—it is possible to 
enjoy an hour of absolute solitude undisturbed by the sight of a house 
or of a human being, or by any sound except the hum of insects and 
the soothing murmur of tlie pine-trees. There are some men, and 1 
am afraid more women, who when you speak to them of some sweet 
home scene, forming, it may be, a simple picture, but exquisite in 
beauty, will incontinently turn round upon you and relate what they 
have seen on Alp or Apennine in the valleys of the Chaco or on the 
coasts of Chios. Point out to them a hill crowned with fir-trees and 
heather, and they will tell you of Monte Rosa or the Matterhorn ; 
talk to them with admiration of the Falls of Moness, and they will 
remind you that they have stood beneath Niagara. Because they 
have seen Nature in her grandeur and sublimity, they affect to 
despise her when she is only beautiful. Such persons ought never 
to have travelled. 
It has been said that the beauty of Surrey scenery is injured from 
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the want of water. To some extent this is true; but it must not be 
forgotten that the Thames Sows past some of the choicest spots in 
the county, and that besides the Thames and the Wey, Surrey can 
boast a river which has been celebrated by six poets. Considering the 
comparative insignificance of the Mole it has a famous name. It flows 
in the verse of Spenser; in the “ Polyolbion” of Drayton; in the 
“Seasons” of Thomson. Wordsworth, too, has done it honour. Milton 
calls the river “sullen,” and Pope, following suit, uses the same epithet. 
It must be remembered, however, that Milton used the term in a college 
exercise, and in all likelihood Pope, who seldom describes any natural 
objects with precision, borrowed the term to save himself the fatigue 
of inventing one more accurate. Assuredly the river, if somewhat 
slow in its course, has no appearance of sullenness. It is never torpid 
(unless, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of East Moulsey), but it 
has a fancy for leisurely movement, and in summer time occasionally 
disappears from sight, as if to tantalise its admirers. This curious 
phenomenon is stated, by Dr. Mansell, to be owing to the cavernous 
nature of the subsoil over which the river flows. The swallows into 
which the Mole vanishes are, he says, ‘evidently nothing more than 
gullies which lead to the fissures and channels in the chalk rock 
beneath.” 

Surrey, said Leigh Hunt, is “the great garden of walnuts,” but.is 
it not the garden of all noble trees? Near Woodmansterne are the 
far-famed oak trees named of Lambert, which have given their name 
to the “ Oaks ” stakes of Epsom; and is there not the fameus King’s 
Oak at Tilford, and the Crouch Oak at Addlestone? At Wotton there 
are the lofty beech trees which recall the memory of Evelyn; in 
Norbury Park, too, as we are reminded by “ Murray,” there are 
“beeches of enormous size, one, of which the branches extend over 
an area more than 100 feet in diameter, and another said to be 160 
feet inheight.” There, too, are cedars 19 feet in girth, oaks and chest- 
nuts, larches and maples, and, above all, gigantic yew trees, mentioned 
in “ Domesday Book,” and still “fresh with the vigour of immortal 
youth.” The Spanish chestnuts of Betchworth have been often praised, 
and cannot well be praised too often. Knotted and gnarled with age, 
and throwing out their brawny arms in the wildest and most 
grotesque positions, they look, especially when night darkens over 
them, like gigantic representations of woodland deities. Some of 
them, indeed, have a more human aspect, and remind one, by 
their strange excrescences, of old gentlemen whose faces show 
that they have too often applied “hot and rebellious liquors to the 
‘blood.” Pleasant it is to lie under the shadow of these trees on a 
hot August day, but pleasanter still, to my thinking, are the hours 
_ spent in a fir forest, the breath of which even in the calmest and 
most sultry weather is ever grateful and fragrant. One of these 
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forests, though not on an extensive scale, the Surrey tourist will find 
on Abinger Common, a spot selected by Mr. Redgrave for his summer 
home, and frequently illustrated on his canvas. For this Common— 
the haunt of the blackecock and the snipe—which leads by the 
pleasantest route to the summit of Leith Hill, has many delicious 
nooks of beauty which may well win an artist’s heart, and can not 
only boast near scenes of rare loveliness but also distant views that, 
from one point at least, are bounded by the sea, which can be some- 
times distinctly seen before ascending the hill. It is a horrible 
suggestion, or would be if it could be acted upon, but it is certain 
that if in addition to the few stray cottages now scattered over the 
Common half a dozen pretty lodging-houses were built, the owner 
might reap a golden harvest through the summer months. Some 
miles from any town, and yet not in absolute solitude, in a bracing 
air, and in the midst of scenery which has not yet been tamed or 
cultivated by art, with the choice of rambles over Leith Hill, 
barren and bold, or through valleys beautified like Broadmoor with 
running streams, and pretty cottages, and tiny orchard plots; with 
open tracts of land covered with furze and heather, and lanes into 
which the sun can scarcely gain an entrance ;—here you havea spot of 
rural scenery so charming and so varied, so near to London, and yet 
to all appearance so remote, that it would be difficult for a citizen 
“‘with encumbrances” to pitch his tent more pleasantly to himself or 
with more entire satisfaction to the younger members of his family. 

For the bachelor and pedestrian who may wish to spend a day or 
two in the neighbourhood of Abinger, the nearest resting-house that 
can be safely commended is the little inn once called Wotton Hatch, 
but now known by the sign of the “Evelyn Arms.” Here, if not 
forestalled, for the accommodation is very limited, the tourist will 
find plain country fare and a comfortable bed. It is some distance 
from the Common and from Leith Hill, but what matters? since the 
road to those localities lies through one of the daintiest bits of rural 
scenery in Surrey, across the Evelyn estate, past Wotton House, 
much altered since John Evelyn occupied it, and by “the delicious 
streams and venerable woods” of which he speaks with such affection 
in his “ Diary.” 

My object in this article is not, however, to furnish an itinerary to 
the county, nor even to act as guide to a few favourite and familiar 
spots. I have but wished to enter a plea in favour of home travel, 

‘knowing well how delightful it is in this August month to linger in 
English woods, to sit by English streams, to ascend English moun- 
tains, or even the comparatively lowly hills of Surrey. For most of 
us there is yet virgin soil in this island. There are many spots 
familiar to us in books with regard to which book knowledge is 
scarcely better than ignorance. We must go over the ground our- 
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selves if we would gain a correct notion of its riches. And these 
riches, be it remembered, are our own. The man who calls himself a 
citizen of the world, and affects an equal affection for the neighbours 
around him and the inhabitants of Timbuctoo, you may be very sure 
cares little about either. Our sympathies cannot for any good pur- 
pose range indefinitely over the universe. We should be patriots 
rather than cosmopolitans, not because our own country is the best in 
the world, but because it is the best for us, and because all that is 
good and great in it has been won for us by the blood and toil of our 
fathers. 

One word with regard to the Handbooks which have suggested this 
article. Murray’s is unquestionably the most complete and the most 
correct. It omits nothing of importance, it inserts nothing which is 
not likely to prove of service. It is very full, and yet very concise. 
On the other hand, the traveller in Surrey does not care to be bur- 
dened with an additional 200 pages devoted to Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight, nor with a map which comprehends Kent, Sussex, and 
Hants. 

Black’s Guide, which embraces Surrey alone, is, though less expen- 
sive, very nearly as bulky. It is full of illustrations, which some 
purchasers may appreciate ; it has also much “fine writing,’ which 
might be omitted with advantage in the next edition. The volume 
bears on the title-page the year 1864, but in many instances the text 
is behind that date. In the account of Streatham Park, once the’ 
property of Thrale, and the resort of Dr. Johnson, the house is 
spoken of as “ seated in very pleasant and extensive grounds,” and as 
being “now in the occupancy of J. Gray, Esq.” Buta year before 
this statement is supposed to be written, the old mansion was razed to 
the ground, and the park itself will, it is to be feared, be covered before 
long with London villas. Then again, although several years have 
passed since Wimbledon became the great competing ground for 
Volunteers, no allusion is made to that fact in the description of the 
Common. In the account of the Deepdene Mr. Henry Thomas Hope 
is mentioned as the owner, but Mr. Hope died in 1862. Again, Mr. 
Charles Barclay is termed “ the present owner” of Bury-hill, but that 
gentleman died ten years ago. Moreover, the “ Rookery” is not now 
inhabited by Mr. Richard Fuller, nor is Denbies owned by Mr. G. 
Cubitt ; Burford Lodge is not the property or residence of Dr. J. A. 
Gordon, nor Ashley Park of Sir Henry Fletcher. There are several 
other errors in the volume, but these will suffice. The “ Guide” 
might once have been correct, but it is not correct now, and the date 
on the title-page is therefore misleading. 

Cassell’s “ County of Surrey,” brief and superficial, is generally but 
not always accurate. The map is admirable, and will prove of better 
service to the tourist than Murray’s or Black’s. 


JoHN DENNIS. 





BIBLE STUDY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Or the peculiar tenets of the Lollards the best information that we 
possess is derived from a book written in answer to them by their con- 
temporary, Bishop Pecock.’ Although the work of an avowed opponent, 
it is scrupulously fair and candid ; and besides its interest in connec- 
tion with this subject, its philological value must recommend it to 
every. lover of early English literature. Yet it is only within the last 
few years that this work has seen the light under the able editorship of 
Mr. Babington. For these four centuries the writings of Pecock have 
been allowed to remain in MS., and have only been looked at by one 
or two of the most zealous antiquarians. For the publication of his 
most important treatise we are now indebted to Sir John Romilly and 
the Government, the work being one of the series of Chronicles and 
Memorials, issued under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

Very little is known of Pecock’s life; not even the particulars of 
his parentage and birth have been ascertained, although a contem- 
porary writer tells us he was born in Wales, and he is styled in a 
Papal Bull a priest of the diocese of St. David’s. He was a fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, in 1417, and was ordained acolyte and sub- 
deacon in 1420, from which he proceeded to deacon’s and priest’s 
orders in the two following years; he was shortly after made 
Bachelor of Divinity. As a student, his unwearied diligence and 
great proficiency were commemorated by his very enemies, and his 
merits soon brought him under the notice of the court. His first 
preferment was to the Mastership of Whittington College, London, 
to which the rectory of St. Michael in Riola was attached. This 
he probably owed to the favour of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
at that time Protector of England, the notable patron of clerks and 
men of letters. He held it for thirteen years, during which time, 
there cannot be a doubt, several of his smaller works were written. 
In 1444 the Protector’s influence obtained for him the bishopric of 
St. Asaph’s, and at the same time the university, to the scandal of 
some men, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
without requiring him to keep any exercise or act. 

He himself casually tells us that his administration of his diocese 
did not give universal satisfaction ; but what objections were raised 

(1) “The Repressor of Over-much Blaming of the Clergy,” by Reginald Pecock, D.D., 
some time Lord Bishop of Chichester. Edited by Churchill Babington, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners 


of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London, 
Longman & Co. 1860.. 
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we are not informed. His views on many subjects startled people 
with their originality and daring. Three years after his consecration 
he preached a sermon at Paul’s Cross, in which he maintained, 
against the general feeling of the time, that bishops were not bound 
by their office to preach, having duties of a higher character, He 
also vindicated their occasional non-residence upon their dioceses and 
other practices of long standing, which were then much complained of. 
On this there was a general outcry, not only from the ignorant 
populace, but from a host of learned antagonists, some of whom 
offered to prove him guilty of heresy; but for the time he escaped 
episcopal censure. The bishops whom he had defended naturally 
took his part, and several of the temporal lords who, perhaps, since 
the days of Ball and Swynderby, looked upon preaching as rather a 
vulgar function, expressed their concurrence with his views; at the 
same time he himself did not take the full benefit of the exemption 
which he claimed for his order, for he preached so frequently in 
his own diocese as to show beyond all doubt that he had not justi- 
fied an abuse from considerations of personal convenience. 

Preaching, therefore, was in Pecock’s eyes no necessary part of a 
bishop’s duties, but a thing that he might do or not just as he con- 
sidered expedient. What made it seem so in his own case we are at 
no great loss to conjecture from the evidence of his written works. 
The controversies of the day seem to have constantly engaged his pen, 
and a long list of his writings might be compiled from the frequent 
references made to them in his Repressor. Of these, however, scarcely 
anything remains except the Donet, a treatise on the principal truths 
of Christianity, written before he was made a bishep, which makes 
mention of an earlier treatise still called the Rule of Christian Religion. 
It appears that even then his writings had gained more publicity than 
he had desired, and had been copied against his will, when he had 
only intended to circulate them among private friends. Some of 
them, it would seem, had already given offence, and he expressed his 
willingness, if they contained anything unorthodox, to submit to the 
judgment of his ordinary. A good deal later, Mr. Babington thinks 
about 1454, appeared the Follower to the Donet ; but for some years 
before he had already been engaged on his great work, the Repressor, 
the object of which was to promote the peace of the Church by plain 
common-sense arguments against Lollardy, addressed to the under- 
standings of the least learned among the laity in their own mother 
tongue. 

Too rare at any time is the mild and tolerant spirit and the high 
sense of responsibility with which Pecock addressed himself to this 
work. “The clergy,” he said, “shall be condemned at the last day, 
if by clear wit they draw not men into consent of true faith other- 
wise than by fire, and sword, and hangment; although I will not 
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deny these second means to be lawful, provided the former be first 
used.” This is not, indeed, the modern doctrine of toleration, which 
deprives the Church of an arm then universally thought necessary ; 
but we must not blame Pecock if, like his contemporaries, he 
believed too much in the deadliness of error and the importance of a 
unity of doctrine long since departed from the Church of Christ. It 
was hardly possible in that day to support the Church and reject the 
final means for giving effect to her authority ; although it has proved 
quite possible in our own for a whole bench of bishops solemnly to 
condemn reasonings that they would not answer, as if, without that 
final argument, “to draw men into consent of true faith” were 
altogether a hopeless task. 

Very different was the mode of meeting heresy adopted by Bishop 
Pecock, who felt it as his greatest obstacle that the ignorant common 
people were not taught logic, so as to know when an argument was 
conclusive and when it was insufficient. Logic was taught in Latin 
at the universities. ‘ Would God,” he says, “that it were learned 
of all the common people in their mother’s language, for then they 
shoulden thereby be put fro much rudeness and boistoseness which 
they han now in reasoning.” And he thinks much good would be 
done if a short compendious treatise on logic were written in English 
for the use of the common people, which, if God grant him leisure, he 
hopes one day to compose himself. 

Meanwhile, he will do his best to reason, even with untutored 
minds, and convince them, if possible, of the reasonableness of those 
doctrines and ordinances of the Church which they are disposed to 
reject as not founded on Scripture. In order to do this the more 
effectually, he strikes at once at three fundamental errors on which, 
he conceives, almost the whole fabric of the Lollard heresy is grounded. 
These three “ trowings,” as he calls them, he takes care in the first 
place to define, and the language in which he sets them forth shows 
the most scrupulous anxiety to be just to his opponents. ‘The first 
he states in the following terms :—‘“That no governance is to be 
hold of Christian men the service or the law of God, save it which is 
grounded in Holy Scripture, of the New Testament, as some of the 
before said men holden; or namely, save it which is grounded in the 
New Testament or in the Old, and is not by the New Testament 
revoked, as some other of them holden.” “ In this trowing and hold- 
ing,” he adds, “they ben so kete (i.e. bold) and so smart and so 
wanton, that. whenever any clerk affirmeth to them any governance 
being contrary to their wit and pleasance, though it lie full open and 
full surely in doom of reason, and therefore surely in moral law of 
kind (i.c., of nature), which is the law of God, for to be done; yet 
they anon asken, ‘ Where groundest thou it in Holy Scripture in 
such a place which is not by the New Testament revoked?’ And 
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if they hear not where so in Holy Scripture it is witnessed, they it 
despisen and not receiven as a governance of God’s service and of God’s 
moral law. This opinion they weenen to be grounded, Matt. xxii., 
where Christ said to the Sadducees thus: ‘ Ye erren, not knowing 
Scriptures, neither the virtue or strength of God..... Han ye not 
read of the resurrection of dead men that it is said to us of God, I . 
am God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob?’ &. Also they 
weenen this opinion be grounded, John v., where Christ said to the 
Jews thus: ‘Search ye Scriptures, for ye trowen you for to have 
everlasting life in them, and they ben which bearen witness of me.’ ” 

The second “trowing” was that any Christian man or woman, 
meek and willing to understand the Scripture, should without fail 
discover its true meaning in any passage he or she might study, even 
if it were in the Apocalypse. This opinion was founded on a verse 
in Isaiah, translated in Wycliffe’s Bible thus, “To whom shall I 
behold but to a little poor man, broken in heart, and trembling at 
my words?” also on the various other texts in Isaiah and else- 
where in praise of meekness. The third opinion was that when any 
one had thus gained an insight into the meaning of Scripture, he 
should listen to no argument to the contrary which any clerk might 
propound, either from reason or Scripture, and especially not from 
reason. For this warrant was found in some passages of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, in which Paul urges them not to be beguiled by 
philosophy and traditions of men. 

Desirous to use, as much as possible, the argumentative weapons 
of his opponents, Pecock prefixed to his whole book the advice of 
Paul to Timothy to “reprove, rebuke, exhort in all long suffering 
and doctrine.” From which expressions he contends that it is the 
duty of every one who finds it necessary to censure his brother 
Christian, to do so with patience, and at the same time to see that he 
himself is possessed of such learning or knowledge as may enable 
him to show that the thing he reproves is really worthy of censure. 
The Lollards, who objected to many ordinances of the clergy, had 
not been mindful of this reasonable obligation ; and he might apply 
to them the saying in the Gospels, “ Physician, heal thyself.” With- 
out professing to defend every usage that might be objected to, there 
were eleven different ordinances of the Church that he undertook to 
justify against the popular objections; and in order that his purpose 
might be clearly understood, he had called his book The Repressing of 
over miche wijting (i.e., blaming) of the Clergie. 

But how did he answer the three erroneous “trowings” of the 
Lollards? He argues in the first place at some length to establish 
thirteen conclusions, of which the first and most important is as 
follows :—“TIt longeth not to Holy Scripture, neither it is his office 
into which God hath him ordained, neither it is his part, for to 
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ground any governance or deed of service of God, or any law of God, 
or any truth, which man’s reason by nature may find, learn and 
know.” In other words, the Bible was not meant to be the founda- 
tion of truths that are sufficiently justified by human reason. The 
foundation of a thing must be that on which the whole structure 
rests ; but no virtue, “ governance,” or truth of God’s moral law rests 
only upon Scripture. The duties of loving God and one’s neighbour 
may be discovered without Scripture at all by man’s natural wit. These 
and many others had been acknowledged by heathen philosophers ; 
and human reason teaches far more concerning them than can be 
found in the written revelation. On the subject of matrimony, for 
instance, the teaching of Scripture is limited to a very few lines, con- 
taining not the hundredth part of what the author himself had said 
in a treatise on that subject; and yet all that he had said was little 
enough to show what was needful to be known. In short, every truth 
touching man’s moral duties might be equally well discovered if 
Scripture did not exist. 

Again, before the positive law given by Moses, the Jews were 
bound by nearly the same moral duties as Christian men are; and 
the institution of the ceremonial law did not revoke these obligations, 
but added to them. Christ dispensed with the ceremonial law, but 
left in full force “the law of kind, which is not else than moral phi- 
losophy ; which was burthen and charge both to the Jews and to all 
peoples before the Jews fro Adam’s coming out of Paradise.” On 
the other hand, He instituted no new law except the Sacraments 
which stood in place of the old ceremonies. So that, with these few 
exceptions, the whole duty of Christian men rests on reason, and not 
on Scripture. Scripture exhorts us to keep that which is already 
presupposed to be known; it is no more the ground of moral law 
than of physical. Would any one call Scripture the ground of the 
truth that it will be fair weather when the sky is red in the evening? 
Such a position would be evidently absurd. 

And here he draws a corollary conclusion that the interpretation 
of Scripture must in all cases be accommodated to reason; the judg- 
ment of reason must not be overruled to suit Seripture. ‘ Whenever 
and wherever, in Holy Scripture, or out of Holy Scripture, be written 
any point or any governance of the said law of kind, it is more 
verily written in the book of man’s soul than in the outward book of 
parchment or of vellum; and if any seeming discord be betwixt the 
words written in the outward book of Holy Scripture, and the doom 
of reason writ in man’s soul and heart, the words so written without 
forth oughten to be expowned and interpreted, and brought for to 
accord with the doom of reason in thilk matter; and the doom 
of reason ought not for to be expowned, glosed, interpreted, and 
brought for to accord with the said outward writing in Holy Scripture 
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of the Bible, or anywhere else out of the Bible. For why, when any 
matter is treated by it which is his ground, and by it which is not 
his ground, it is more to trust to the treating which is made thereof 
by the ground than by the treating thereof by it which is not thereof 
the ground; and if thilk two treatings oughten not discord, it 
followeth that the treating done by it which is not the ground ought 
be made for to accord with the treating which is made by the ground.” 

Who would have looked for words like these from a Churchman 
and a Bishop? Pecock’s very editor seems afraid of them, and 
stigmatises them as questionable in his preface. With all the light 
of the nineteenth century, men fear to accept the conclusion which 
Pecock boldly enunciated in the fifteenth; although it is evident 
that his words are in accordance with the whole tendency of modern 
thought, and that every attempt in past times to set up the authority 
of Scripture against the arguments of science, has altogether failed. 
How is it that orthodoxy no longer disputes the rotundity of the 
earth, its motion, or its immense antiquity? These doctrines were 
established by reasoning in opposition to the word of Scripture, 
yet it is still thought dangerous to give reason the preference. 
There are many in the present day who would do well to ponder 
these further words of Pecock:—‘“If any man be feared lest he 
trespass to God if he make over little of Holy Scripture, which 
is the outward writing of the Old Testament and of the New, I ask 
why is he not afeard lest he make over little and apprise over little 
the inward Scripture of the before-spoken law of kind, written by 
God Himself in man’s soul, when He made man’s soul to His image 
and likeness ?” 

Not very long since, Professor Owen, being asked by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to lecture at Exeter Hall,' felt that he 
had reason to apprehend theological objections to the scientific truths 
he brought before them. Faithful to the light which it was his 
duty to dispense, he was compelled to deny entirely the historic 
accuracy of the accounts in Genesis of the Creation and the Fall; 
and to show that the world was immensely older than the date 
assigned to it by the Mosaic cosmogony,—that the serpent does not 
eat dust more than other animals, licking up its food, as commentators 
have supposed, from the ground,—that he was never more qualified 
than now to go erect, or less disposed to glide upon his belly,—and 
that death existed in the world long before the supposed time of 
Adam’s sin. ‘I would fain believe,” said the lecturer, “that there 
are not among the representatives of the Christian world whom I am 
now honoured in addressing, any to whom the expositions of the 
Power teaching the world’s vast age, the co-relation and concomi- 


(1) Exeter Hall Lectures. “The Power of God in His Animal Creation.” By Pro- 
fessor Richard Owen, D.C.L., F.R.S. London, Nisbet. 
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tancy of death with life, the unintermittance of creative acts, may 
be abhorrent: who look with suspicion, dislike, or dread upon ‘the 
evidences, reasonings, proofs, of geology, paleontology, geographical 
zoology ; who have ears to hear, and will not listen ; who have eyes 
to see, and will not behold. But, if such there be, let me remind 
them that their mental condition is the same as that of the devout 
Christians, when the discoveries of the shape, the motions, and 
cosmical relations of our small planet were first propounded. They 
know not, or they refuse to receive, the later evidences of the power 
of God: they think they know the Scriptures, and they do err.” 

It was to the credit of the Young Men’s Christian Association that 
they proved themselves as a body so far free from this dread of 
truth, as to publish Professor Owen’s lecture.’ Yet such are the 
curious prejudices of our days, that what is lawful in Professor Owen, 
is clearly thought otherwise in Bishop Colenso. The physical philo- 
sopher may correct our theology on the ground that his special studies 
have proved to him that it is wrong; the divine, if he cume to a 
similar conclusion, is expected to preserve a decent silence. It is 
precisely in his own department that he must do nothing to enlarge 
our ideas. If in our blind adherence to the letter we are misled 
about the truths which the Bible itself, critically studied, would 
reveal to us, the clergyman must not open our eyes. What, though 
he of all men is the natural exponent of Scripture,—what, though 
he of all men should be best enabled by education and study, to 
tell us how to use it,—if he tell us aught to shake our faith in long 
accepted views, we will not hear him. Real criticism of the Bible is 
thus virtually made impossible. The laity will not have it, and the 
clergy dare not attempt it. The people say to their teachers, 
“Confirm our old opinions;” and the teachers say to the people, 
“ Be sure that you stand fast in them.” 

But some will even maintain that theology should not advance,— 
that it is a science whose principles are fixed by revelation,—and that 
no learning can be really necessary to enable us to know and accept 
its truths. As the poor and uneducated are no further from heaven 
than their betters, it is supposed they can need no aid from learning 
to enable them to understand the Scriptures. This is precisely the 
old Lollard doctrine, the second “ trowing” against which Pecock 
contends. It was the natural supplement to the doctrine that 
Scripture was the foundation of moral truths, and a very interesting 
reason is assigned by Pecock for the prevalence of both in his time. 

(1) We regret, however, that we must qualify this praise. The minority who opposed 
its publication were powerful enough to get it excluded from the annual volume of 
lectures published by the Association. This determination, viewed as an attempt to 
wipe off the imputation of having countenanced heterodoxy, was all the more feeble and 
absurd, as the publisher was authorised to issue, on his own account, a volume containing 


the whole course, Professor Owen’s lecture included. , 
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Those who had read the Bible in their mother tongue, he tells us, 
found it “much delectable and sweet ;” it drew the readers “ into 
a devotion and a love to God, and from love and dainty (fondness) of 
the world.” Thus bibliolatry, like many other errors, has had 
a noble origin. It was the inward Scripture, after all, that first 
proclaimed the beauty of the outer ; and from the days of those early 
Lollards, however much the authority of the Bible has been exag- 
gerated, its teachings have commended themselves to the English 
heart by the same marvellous qualities of power and beauty. And 
certainly there was something to excuse the superstition when men to 
whom the Great Book once had been unknown, having discovered for 
themselves how sweet and edifying it was, conceived that God had so 
adapted it to man that it required no learning to expound it. Pecock 
himself had heard men say that none could err in studying the Bible, 
“notwithstanding,” as he truly remarks, “ that there is no book written 
in the world by which a man shall rather take an occasion for to err.” 

Certainly these Bible men, as they were often called, proved the 
truth of Pecock’s observation. To justify their narrow views, they 
quoted texts from the Epistles of St. Paul, which seemed, to them, to 
limit the hope of salvation to those who knew the Scriptures, and 
understood them as they did themselves. One to which they attached 
special importance, was a passage in Corinthians, by no means well 
translated in Wycliffe’s Bible :—Soothly, if any man unknoweth, 
he shall be unknown.’” This they interpreted as signifying that if 
any man did not know, or do his best to know, the New Testament, 
he should be unknown of God. Hence arose the phrase, “known 
men,” which they used among themselves, and by which they kept 
up a spirit of exclusiveness. A “known man” was one who knew 
the Bible,—in other words, one of their own sect. “Is he a known 
man ?” they would ask of their brethren, before having any dealings 
with a stranger ; and only on being assured that he was so, did they 
feel it safe to have much to do with him. 

They also insisted much upon the text, “If our Gospel be hid, it 
is hid to them that are lost.” Whoever failed to obtain a clear and 
just view of the great message of love and mercy, or to look for it 
where alone it was to be found, must be among those for whom there 
was no hope; “in whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious 
Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them.” 
However common the ignorance, there could be no excuse for it ; no 
help was needed to understand the words, even when they might 
seem most obscure. It was even sinful to add a commentary, and 


(1) "Es dé rig dyvoi, ayvosirw.— Tp, authorised version gives the true rendering, 
“But if any man be ignorant, let him be ignorant.” (1 Cor. xiv. 38.) Wycliffe, how- 
ever, translated from the Vulgate. 
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came under the curse denounced in the Apocalypse: “If any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book.” 

For the special arguments used by Pecock against their interpreta- 
tion of these texts, we may refer the reader to the book itself. We 
are more concerned with his general position, that reason is the true 
foundation of moral philosophy, with which the authority of Serip- 
ture must not interfere. And that it was possible to magnify Scrip- 
ture too much, he further shows from the New Testament itself; for 
the Jews over-magnified thei Scriptures, and were reproved for it by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. Perhaps even the Fathers of 
the Christian Church may sometimes have over-estimated the sacred 
writings; but as the Lollards do not value their authority, Pecock 
will not waste time in answering objections on that ground. The 
true deference due to such authority he has discussed in another 
treatise, entitled The Just Apprising of Doctouris. 

A much more important objection was, that human reason was 
liable to err; and that Scripture, being the foundation of Christian 
faith, deserved to be more highly esteemed. It did not seem to 
accord with the wisdom and goodness of God, to make us lean on a 
support that might fail us, where it was highly important for us not 
to be misled. In answer to this Pecock remarks, that it is important 
to have knowledge of visible truths through one’s eyesight; yet what 
eyesight has God given to see with that does not sometimes fail? It 
is important that one should have knowledge of other truths by one’s 
ears; but what sense of hearing has God given that does not some- 
times carry false impressions? And though it is most important to 
know by reason truths beyond the cognizance of the bodily senses, 
man need not wonder that his power of reasoning is fallible. If we 
do our best to preserve our bodily senses from error, God will forgive 
the error we cannot avoid; and so will He forgive erroneous judg- 
ment, if we strive, by careful deliberation and advice of others, to 
arrive at truth. Besides, Pecock goes on to maintain, though reason 
itself be fallible, a formal syllogism will give us certainty, or in 
ether cases, strong probability, according to our knowledge of the 
premises. 

Then, as to Scripture being a worthier guide than reason, that, he 
shows, is impossible. Scripture, in one sense, is only parchment and 
ink, neither holier nor better than any other writing “which hath 
like good ink and is like craftily figured.” In another sense it means 
the truths conveyed by the outward writing ; but even in this sense 
it cannot be the worthier guide, for all it teaches of “moral law of 
kind” is borrowed out of moral philosophy. The truths of faith, 
indeed, are grounded in Scripture only; but these are not so impor- 
tant to the true.service of God as the judgment of the reason. 

F2 
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Finally, he warns the Lollards that their mode of studying the 
Bible will not answer. If there were not clerks to expound the 
Scriptures who had been well trained in logic, moral philosophy, and 
divinity,—or if the lay party would not attend to their teaching, but 
trust to their own intelligence and lean to texts of the Bible,—he 
dare well assure them so many opinions would arise, that men would 
agree in keeping the service of God “as doggis doon in a market 
whanne ech of hem terith otheris coot.” Each would have his own 
interpretation of his own favourite texts; and if there were no judge 
between them, there would never be an end of strife. Already they 
had seen an example of this in the troubles of Bohemia during the 
Hussite wars, which caused the destruction of Prague and the devas- 
tation of the whole country ; evils which made so deep an impression 
that, in Pecock’s time, the people were glad to return to the old faith, 
and to rebuild in their poverty the churches they had burnt and 
thrown down. Bohemia might well be a warning to England: a 
kingdom divided against itself could never stand. And how were 
divisions to be prevented if every man followed his own view of 
Scripture ? When a dispute arose about doctrine, who was to settle 
it? Surely it must be carried, after all, to the tribunal of reason. 
Even if they were to appoint judges to decide it, the judges must use 
their reason ; and who could be better qualified so to act than an 
educated clergy? Let not the Lollards delude themselves by imagin- 
ing they could arrive at truth by poring over the Bible alone. They 
had split up into sects like the Bohemians. Some were called Doctor- 
mongers, others Opinion-holders, and others Neutrals. This alone might 
teach them the need they had of counsel. 

Even in seeking advice, however, they must exercise discretion. 
As one star differeth from another in glory, so does one clerk differ 
from another in wisdom. He therefore advises his Lollard brother 
to be very careful in his selection, giving him these words of 
caution :— 

“ And in special be waar that thou not accepte, chose, and take a 
clerk for to be sufficient to thee into the now seid purpos bi this 
aloon, that he mai were a pilioun' on his heed; neither bi this, that 
he is a famose and a plesaunt precher to peple in a pulpit ; neither bi 
this, that he is a greet and thikke rateler out of textis of Holi Scrip- 
ture or of Doctouris, in feestis or in othere cumpanyingis: for certis 
experience hath ofte tauzt and mai here teche surely ynouz, that 
summe werers of piliouns in scole of dyvynyte han scantli be worthi 
for to be in the same scole a good scoler; and ful manye of the 
seconde and thirde soortis appeering ful gloriose to the heering of 
the lay parti, and also summe of othere maner of clerkis, whanne thei 
schulden come for to dispute, and examyne, and trie, and juge, in 


(1) The hat worn by a doctor of divinity. 
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harde doutis of Goddis lawe, were not worthi for to therto unnethis 
opene her mouth.” 

Too much importance, Pecock thought, was generally attached to 
preaching, and too little to instruction. Although preaching was 
valuable in the way of exhortation, it was by no means well adapted 
for demonstrative reasoning. It was a mistake to suppose that elo- 
quence in preaching, and a great command of texts, were evidence of 
fitness to give solid instruction ; and inattention to this consideration 
had been a great cause of heresy in England. He wishes the king 
would take as much pains to free England from heresy as he does to 
conquer France, and that degrees were never given except to men of 
proved capacity. Often he had been told, “Thus hath a doctor said 
in this matter, and thus hath a doctor said in that matter; and thus 
hath this famous preacher preached, and thus hath that famous 
preacher preached.” “And,” he adds, with amusing fervour, “I 
have answered again thus—Though he, and he, and he, and he 
have so taught and preached, yet it is not therefore and thereby 
ever the rather true, but it is untrue, and needs must be untrue, and 
may be showed and proved undoubtedly to be untrue.” Not that 
Pecock pretends he himself never made a mistake, or that he is sure 
he will never make one: on the contrary, he wishes to caution people 
that all clerks are fallible, even though they wear pilions and preach 
sermons at Paul’s Cross. Nevertheless, if people use their best judg- 
ment in the choice of clerical counsellors, they are excused towards 
God in following their advice when it is erroneous. 

The great argument against the hypothesis that men could find 
the sense of Scripture for themselves was Experience. Men had, as 
a matter of fact, arrived at different opinions even after studying it 
with all possible humility, and men who had formed opinions meekly 
had been known to change them afterwards. Neither did experience 
show that the good man was necessarily the best expositor ; often the 
wicked clerk was quite as capable as the good. His capability depended, 
not upon the morals, but upon the intellect, and a bad man might 
have a clearer head than a virtuous man. Here, however, the author 
anticipates an objection. His opponent might say, “That is all very 
true as regards the natural faculties of men, but you must take into 
consideration the grace of God, which He will never grant in equal 
measure to the virtuous and to the wicked.” Pecock replies, that so 
far as experience goes, the power of interpreting Scripture appeared 
to depend on natural capacity alone; and even if it did not the gifts 
of God were bestowed indifferently on bad men and good. Scripture 
itself showed that the gifts of prophecy and revelation, and the power 
of working miracles, had not been confined to virtuous men, so there 
was no reason to expect that good men would possess in greater 
measure than the wicked the gift of understanding the Bible. 
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Having thus refuted the two first errors of the Lollards, he has 
little difficulty in proving the third to be equally against reason and 
Scripture. The Bible taught that every Christian should be ready to 
give a reason for the faith that was in him. To hold to a supposed 
orthodox view in opposition to reason was simply to love darkness 
rather than light. The men who did so showed that their works 
were evil according to the sense of the passage in St. John’s Gospel. 
For the works of men were not the mere outward acts; their faith 
was a part of their works, as shown by Jesus himself when he said, 
“This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom He hath sent.”’ 
(John vi. 29.) All true belief would bear examination; the more 
narrowly it was scrutinised the more clearly true it would appear. 
God forbid, therefore, “that any man should so trow and feel that 
any conclusion of faith ought to be holde for true and for faith, and 
yet couth be proved by any argument to be untrue and false; and 
that any argument could be made against any conclusion of true faith, 
to which argument it couth not clearly at full be answered.” It was 
a part of the law of Mahomet to stifle inquiry into points of faith ; 
but when Christians lock themselves up in their own opinions against 
argument, “certes therein they do foul villainy to Christ’s law of 
faith.” 

In this wise are the three cardinal errors of the Lollards answered. 
But when Pecock had proceeded thus far he thought it necessary to 
mention a fourth, which had lately come to his notice, and was still 
more extravagant than any of the former. According to this view, 
a man who was meek and fulfilled the law of God would understand 
the Scriptures aright without any teaching but God’s; while, on the 
other hand, those who transgressed the law of God would never 
arrive at the true meaning of Scripture, though they exerted all their 
faculties upon it with the help of others like them. And as in their 
opinion the bishops and clergy lived in entire disobedience to God’s 
law, it was impossible that any of them could arrive at a true under- 
standing of the Bible. Against this doctrine Pecock again appeals 
to experience, declaring that he is able to prove some of the principal 
men who held it to be themselves men of very evil life. If, there- 
fore, they broke God’s laws, and yet maintained they understood the 
sense of Scripture, it was clear they themselves did not believe it. As 
to the clergy, they were not in all things pure and perfect; but 
Pecock could tell from his own experience that they were often 
unjustly censured by men who, if they understood the motives which 
influenced them, would often have approved of their conduct. 

And now, having cleared the ground, he proceeds to vindicate the 
lawfulness of the eleven usages which it has been his object to defend. 
The particular discussion of these points will not interest the modern 
reader so much as his general argument; at least, it is less adapted 
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for modern use. A defence of such things as the use of images in 
churches, and the practice of going on pilgrimage, does not much 
concern a generation in which both are out of fashion. We have 
found a practical religion long ago without these adjuncts, and the 
tendency of modern thought is not to increase superfluities. Still 
Protestants would do well to bear in mind that what is now super- 
fluous was once important; and that a generation which could not 
read, and did not possess Bibles, required a very different religious 
training from that now in use. For them church walls and statues 
must speak directly to the eye; the commemoration of saints’ days 
must supply the place of almanacs; and pilgrimages to Canterbury 
and Walsingham may do at least physical good when doctors are not 
wise enough to recommend country air. Superstition, doubtless, will 
be mixed with these observances ; with what observances will it not 
be? But let us not condemn too strongly the ages that are past. Do 
we, too, countenance nothing unworthy of the intellectual light of our 
own day ? 

It must be owned, however, that Pecock’s defence of the institutions 
and usages of the Church is not always so sound as his refutation of 
the Lollard doctrines. Thus, in support of the Pope’s supremacy in 
the Church, he maintains that Cephas, the Hebrew name of Peter, 
was’ not really a Hebrew word, but Greek, signifying head ; and for 
this, with equal inaccuracy, he cites the authority of St. Jerome. And 
sometimes he indulges in sophistries not due to imperfect scholar- 
ship, as in his vindication of the practice of the friars who evaded the 
rule of St. Francis against handling money by counting it with a 
stick. Still his argument throughout bears every mark of honesty. 
He vindicates established usages with the most unwavering faith, and 
affirms that even scriptural warrant might be found for those most 
objected to; not that they were expressly enjoined in Scripture, but 
that they were means to aid the fulfilment of what was enjoined. 

The specific points defended by Pecock were the use of images, 
pilgrimages, the landed possessions of the clergy, the different orders 
of the hierarchy, the framing of laws by papal and episcopal authority, 
the institution of the religious orders, the invocation of saints and 
priestly intercession, the costliness of ecclesiastical decorations, the 
ceremonies of the mass and sacraments generally, the taking of oaths, 
and the lawfulness of war and capital punishments. The mere enu- 
meration of these subjects shows how little change has been brought 
about by the lapse of time and all its revolutions in the points that 
have most divided English opinion on Church matters. The contro- 
versy which has so long existed between those who love old usages 
and those who repudiate lifeless ordinances is as far from being settled 
as ever. So far as the Church of England is concerned, the Refor- 
mation has but narrowed it. Within smaller limits it rages violent 
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as ever. From time to time it bursts out, at St. George’s-in-the-East 
and elsewhere, and superstition wars with superstition, disturbing 
even civil peace. Nor shall we be secure against commotions of this 
kind so long as our theology is beyond the reach of reason. On all 
subjects on which men may differ reason is the only arbiter and stiller 
of contention. If in theology we reject its aid, if we who are edu- 
cated are not rational, how shall we condemn the doings of the 
rabble ? 

Too long have the Churches, one and all, been under the control of 
mere popular dogmatism. If the Church of Rome could have adopted 
such men as Pecock for her defenders, it seems not unlikely that, 
with her institutions gradually adapted to the changing times, her 
spiritual sway over Western Europe might have remained to this 
hour unquestioned. But she knew not the things that belonged to 
her peace. She would not stand on a mere rational basis, or allow 
herself to be vindicated by the arguments of logic. Even in a period 
of violent political changes the Church refused to remain still when 
Pecock used such weapons to protect her. Although he had owed 
his advancement to leaders of opposite political factions, he fell under 
the general displeasure both of his own brethren in the hierarchy 
and of the nobles. Perhaps the aversion with which he was regarded 
may not have been entirely theological ; but though we know not 
the specific causes from which it arose, there is little difficulty in 
comprehending it. A man of Pecock’s character is precisely the 
man whom none can tolerate in the days of strife. A violent partisan 
has always the sympathy of one side ; a trimmer may have a certain 
amount of sympathy on both. But a man who forms entirely inde- 
pendent opinions, and supports truth wherever he finds it most 
assailed, without considering whom it may serve, or seeking other 
reward than the satisfaction of his own sense of right, need never 
expect to stand well with his contemporaries. When the complaint 
against bishops was loud and general that they neglected preaching, 
Pecock defended them on the ground that they had higher duties. 
But he got no thanks for undervaluing an office to which the most 
popular divines owed all their influence. He especially drew upon 
himself the odium of the friars, many of whom he stigmatised as 
pulpit balers. If in a political discussion he took an equally inde- 
pendent tone, we need not be surprised that he was disliked by every 
other member of the council. Certain it is that in the latter part of 
the year 1457, at a Council held at Westminster, the hatred that had 
long been cherished burst out in all its bitterness. 

“Not one of the temporal lords,” says Mr. Babington, “ would 
speak on the business of the council as long as Pecock was present. 
Many clamoured aloud for his expulsion. Complaints and rumours 
proceeded from all sides. He had written, it was said, on profound 
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subjects in the English language.’ What else but mischief to the 
ignorant vulgar could be expected from such productions? He had 
vilipended and rejected the authority of the old doctors, saying that 
neither their writings nor those of any others were to be received, 
except in so far as they were agreeable to reason. When passages 
from their works had been produced against him, he had been known 
to say, Pooh! pooh! He had even made a new creed of his own, 
and had denied that the Apostles’ Creed was composed by the 
Apostles! Much more was said. He had written last year a letter 
to Canning, Lord Mayor of London, who had forwarded it to the 
King. In that letter, which the King had shown to some of them, 
there were (they averred) no ambiguous signs of exciting England 
to a change of faith, and even to an insurrection.” 

It may not be insignificant to observe that this occurred just at 
that period in the beginning of the Wars of the Roses, when there 
was a temporary lull, and a hollow reconciliation was about to be 
patehed up between the Duke of York and Margaret of Anjou. So 
long as the two great parties were at enmity Pecock continued to live 
in safety. The one point on which they could both agree was the 
persecution of truth and reason. The divines present at the council 
demanded of Archbishop Bourchier copies of Pecock’s books for 
examination, and a day was given him to appear at Lambeth and 
bring them with him. He appeared, and brought nine works, among 
which was the Repressor. Twenty-four doctors were appointed to 
examine them, and report to the judges. These were the archbishop 
and three other prelates, among whom was the celebrated Waynflete, 
of Winchester. Pecock demanded that he should be judged not by 
them, but by men who were his equals in scholastic disputation. 
This was refused. The doctors reported that the works contained 
many heresies. They declared his Book of Faith unfit to be read, 
because he denied the saying of St. Gregory, that “faith has no 
merit, of whose truth human reason gives proof ;” and they con- 
demned the Repressor for maintaining that the property of Church- 
men was as much their own as that of laymen is theirs. His animad- 
versions upon ranting preachers were also objected to, and a like 
censure was passed upon another of his positions, that a man is not 
bound to believe with the Catholic Church, but only that there is one. 

After several examinations he was at last brought up to receive 
sentence. It was pronounced by the archbishop, who having briefly 
addressed him as a heretic blinded by the light of his own under- 
standing, and showed that his teaching was against the doctrines of 
St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and St. Jerome, spoke of the necessity 
of removing a sickly sheep, and offered him his choice whether he 
would abjure or be delivered to the secular arm to be burnt. Pecock 
stood for a few moments motionless. It was a cruel alternative—a 
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still more cruel overthrow of all that he had laboured for. His views 
were now as perplexing in themselves as in their consequences. The 
Church whose authority he had defended, disowned the defence he 
had set up; his teachings had met with a worse reception than 
Lollardy itself. Disheartened and bewildered, he replied, “I am in 
a strait betwixt two, and hesitate in despair as to what I shall choose. 
If I defend my opinions and positions I must be burned to death ; if 
I do not, I shall be a by-word and a reproach. Yet it is better to 
incur the taunts of the people than to forsake the law of faith, and 
to depart after death into hell-fire and the place of torment. I 
choose, therefore, to make an abjuration, and intend for the future so 
to live, that no suspicion shall arise against me all the days of my 
life.” These words were followed by a general retractation of all the 
heretical positions objected to, which were afterwards placed before 
him again in writing, and abjured at Lambeth. At last, on Sunday, 
the 4th December, before an immense multitude at Paul’s Cross, he 
knelt down at the feet of his brother bishops, and made a still more 
public recantation. 

“In the name of the Holy Trinity, Father and Son and Holy 
Ghost, I, Reynold Pecock, Bishop of Chichester unworthy, of mine 
own pure and free will, without any man’s coercion or dread, confess 
and acknowledge that I have beforetime, presuming of mine own 
natural wit, and preferring the judgement of natural reason before the 
New and the Old Testaments, and the authority and determination 
of our mother Holy Church, have holden, feeled, and taught other- 
wise than the Holy Roman and Universal Church teacheth, preacheth, 
and observeth.” Such was the sad commencement. He went on to 
recount six or seven errors that had been found in his writings, 
exhorted his audience not to read his books, and declared his assent 
that they should be thrown into the flames. A fire was then kindled, 
and with his own hands he delivered to the executioner three folios 
and eleven quartos to be burnt. As they blazed up he cried out, 
“ My pride and presumption have brought upon me these troubles 
and reproaches.”’ 

Thus ended this melancholy act, which Mr. Babington calls mean, 
—applying the adjective to Pecock’s conduct, not to that of his 
oppressors. A similar harsh judgment is pronounced by Pecock’s 
earlier biographer, Lewis. To the intelligence of modern times it 
would seem that he should mentally have risen at once to the inde- 
pendence of modern Protestantism, and died a martyr to principles 
that never entered the mind of man till after a long-maintained 
conflict with that Church whose authority he had been endeavouring 
to uphold. But the right of private judgment was not the principle 
Pecock had so long laboured to vindicate: that was a thing he had 
never sought, either for himself or others. It had been his own 
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belief that the Church might enforce the acceptance of her doctrines, 
even with fire and faggot, but he had believed those doctrines reason- 
able and capable of being justified to the minds of all who would 
exercise their judgments and, where their own learning was deficient, 
take proper counsel of others. Thus he believed that heresy was 
inexcusable. In our days men may wonder that this should have 
been his view, or that he could have ventured to hope the Church 
would accept a rationalistic basis for her theology. But there can- 
not be a doubt, such were his real sentiments. Rome had not yet 
gone so far as to make honest thinking hopeless, and Pecock had to 
learn a lesson of which he could not understand the moral. Thought 
required to be persecuted for one or two centuries longer before it 
was emancipated, in some parts of the world at least, from the control 
of the clergy altogether. 

Besides, will any one gauge for us the degree of firmness and 
tenacity with which the very strongest mind, deprived of all human 
sympathy, may be expected to hold its own opinion against the world ? 
Where is he that will feel assured he has done no wrong when 
friends as well as enemies think he has? It was easy for a clear- 
headed man, in the retirement of his study, to think he could van- 
quish error and leave nonsense without a foot to stand on; but when 
Yorkist and Lancastrian, Churchman and Lollard alike, cried out, 
“Tt is you who are misleading us,” he must have had more than 
human confidence not to have been somewhat shaken. And that 
Pecock was really humbled in his own estimation, for a time at least, 
we may infer from the shout of exultation raised by his adversaries, 
than which nothing certainly could be more ignoble. “Thus,” wrote 
Whethamstede, Abbot of St. Alban’s, “thus that most wretched 
pastor (and by how much the more wise he was in his own conceit, 
by so much the more he played the fool, and was the more unsound 
as he seemed to himself to be more sound) was convicted to be of an 
unsound opinion. Now he thinks humbly of himself, is humbly wise 
for himself, and humbly, nay most humbly, confesses that he was 
mistaken, and that he was more wise than he ought to have been. 
Thus also that most impious intoxicator, who had imbibed the poison 
of perfidiousness, that he might pour it out again, and infectiously 
inform the simple people in the faith, now spewed it out and vomited 
it up in such a manner, that whilst the sun darts forth a ray, or Mars 
wears a sword, he shall never dare to drink and swallow it any more. 
Thus, moreover, that horrible monster, which the kingdom of England 
now lately produced by a miscarriage, the archiepiscopal authority 
reformed for the better, and of a rude and deformed mass made him 
to be the habitation of the Holy Ghost and the receptacle of better 
grace.” 


(1) Lewis’s “ Life of Pecock,” pp. 168, 169. 
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The Archbishop caused Pecock’s recantation to be published 
throughout the province of Canterbury. The University of Oxford 
went in solemn procession to burn his books at Carfax; and a friar 
named John Bury wrote, by command of the Primate, a treatise 
against the conclusions maintained in the Repressor. After some 
months’ delay, sentence was at length passed upon him that he 
should be deprived of his see; but against this he appealed to Rome. 
It was one thing to yield to the judgment of the Church, another to 
submit quietly to the injustice of men. He had done all that could 
be demanded of him, even by the most exacting. If he had erred, 
he had erred in ignorance, mistaking delusive sophistries for valid 
reasonings. Against men who had so erred and recanted the Church 
never meant to be severe ; and bulls were received from Rome com- 
manding that his bishopric should be restored to him. But even 
papal authority was not sufficient to shield him from the malice of 
his enemies. It was against the law of the land to procure bulls 
from Rome without the royal licence. True, the Archbishop him- 
self had obtained his see by papal provision, and so had many other 
bishops; in fact, since the Statute of Provisors was passed, it had 
remained nearly a dead letter, nor could it well be put in force without 
raising delicate questions between Church and State which both were 
generally willing to leave undecided. The Archbishop, however, 
represented to the king that Pecock had surreptitiously obtained 
bulls of restitution, and a commission was issued to the Bishop of 
St. Asaph and Dr. Stillington to report what legal steps should be 
taken in the matter. They seem to have been against taking legal 
steps at all. They recommended the King to send an ambassador to 
the Pope who should set forth the dangerous character of Pecock’s 
heresies, and urge his Holiness to revoke the bull and appoint a 
bishop of the king’s nomination. It is doubtful whether this advice was 
acted upon ; but it was notified to Pecock with an intimation that if 
he would resign his bishopric the king would give him a competent 
livelihood. It may be presumed that he accepted the offer. The 
bishopric was soon after given to John Arundel, the King’s physician, 
and Pecock was sent to spend the rest of his days in the Abbey of 
Thorney, in Cambridgeshire. 

The rest of his days, we may hope, were unvexed by further 
persecution than his compulsory seclusion from the world. The 
abbot received instructions as to his treatment, which imply a reason- 
able attention to his comforts. Forty pounds a-year were allowed 
for his maintenance. He was to have a private chamber with a 
chimney, and a passage leading from it through which he might have 
sight of an altar, and hear mass without leaving his room. One 
attendant was allowed, to make his bed and light his fire. His diet 
was to be at first like one of the brethren of the abbey excused from 
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dining in the hall; afterwards somewhat better, “as his disposition 
and reasonable appetite should desire.” Only his intellectual appetites 
were to be curbed; he was to have no materials for writing, and 
for books he must content himself with five,—a breviary, a mass- 
book, a psalter, a legend, and a Bible. 

So ended the public life of Bishop Pecock, and so ends all we 
know of his history. Among the great minds of the fifteenth 
century, among the theologians of all ages, there is not one more 
interesting. Yet the good work he did seemed to be utterly thrown 
away: the age would not receive it. Wisdom truly cried out in the 
streets, and no man regarded her. She left the schools and univer- 
sities, laid aside her learned robes, and condescended to speak plain 
English to the people. But though she looked for no reward, she 
was not prepared for man’s ingratitude. Disowned by the learned 
for not speaking their language; persecuted by the clergy for not 
preaching their doctrines; and misunderstood by the vulgar for not 
echoing their opinions ;—there was no rest for her in that wild, 
dark age. There remained, indeed, one wisdom not banished from 
the world, because it was in its nature worldly ; it was well men had 
even this to control the anarchy to which they tended. It was well 
for an age devoid of reverence, distracted by wars, murders, and 
gigantic crimes, of which the world has rarely seen the like, that 
the wisdom of the serpent, at least, was not extinct. The evils of the 
time did not retard its progress, but, on the contrary, encouraged 
its growth; until it culminated in giving to politics a Machiavel, 
and to religion a Loyola. 

But the better wisdom, which is not of earth, the world would not 
then hear or tolerate. Too seldom, indeed, in any age, do men give 
ready ears to their best teachers. But they reject truth at their peril, 
and cannot even neglect it with impunity. Even error, honestly main- 
tained, if they attempt to smother it, will overpower them. Let it 
meet with the death it deserves to die ; if true men fight for it, true 
men will be found to fight against it. In vain you try to strangle 
it by force, or suffocate it in the flames of persecution. The followers 
of Wycliffe only grew more extravagant after the Church had 
denounced his teaching, and whatever real truth he had proclaimed 
was very soon lost sight of. But in persecuting doctrines which 
it should have answered, the Church itself was the principal sufferer. 
Its efforts were now directed to preserve the form and not the 
substance of religion. Real faith decayed; and in the attempt to 
control reason by a spurious reverence, both reason and reverence 
were wronged. If ever their claims could have been reconciled 
within the bosom of the Church of Rome, it must have been by men 
of Pecock’s stamp. 

But it was not to be. The voice of reason was smothered while 
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earnestly pleading for truth; God’s gift of intellect was to be used 
only so far as permitted by authority. When the Lollards were to 
be put down, it was by the cry of heresy and the argument of the 
stake. When reason offered to assist, Lollardy itself was called 
to the rescue of the Church. Then arose a new basis of faith, 
independent of reason, history, and criticism. The Bible, the new 
English Bible, was the fountain of unmixed truth, which all might 
drink of. No learning was needed to expound it, and whoever did 
not receive its statements with the simplicity of childhood, evidently 
rejected the teaching of God Himself. Ever since that day these 
opinions have been upheld, first by a sect, afterwards by the general 
body of Protestants; nor have they been without considerable 
influence even in the ranks of Romanism. And still where any one 
ventures to question them he is branded as a heretic. Even now 
the hard-fought battle is maintained by those who would long ago 
have made science impossible, to make the churches abide by dogmatic 
assertions spite of reason, learning, criticism. Happily they have 
not the weapons used of old, and are daily finding they have less 
authority to enforce their views. To the laity, at least, is conceded 
the fullest liberty of speech and writing ; and though impotent efforts 
are still made to retain the clergy in bondage, a more worthy move- 
ment is, we hope, working out their emancipation. More than once, 
of late, has the law pronounced them free, where it had been invoked 
to restrain their liberty ; and still more recently that freedom has 
been enlarged by the Clerical Subscription Act. It remains for 
them to use it with a due sense of responsibility, and for others to 
respect it as it ought to be respected. Then may the Church of 
England be a home for all who honour Christ, and God, and truth ; 
who believe more firmly in the word of God than in any human 
interpretation of its meaning; who trust that now they see in 
part, but are ready to welcome more perfect light. For the doom 
of falsehood. must ever be the same, and the ultimate fate of all 
Churches depends on their treatment of the truth. If they have 
allowed the mind to expand and fearlessly investigate the field of 
human knowledge, refreshing itself with new truths, and discarding 
old worn-out opinions, there is hope that they will live. But if they 
have maintained an insincere and lifeless orthodoxy to stop the 
mouth of honest zeal, and shut out wholesome light, there is but one 
fate that can await them,—they will surely die. 


JAMES GAIRDNER. 











HOW CRIME IS INVESTIGATED IN SCOTLAND. 


Any one acquainted with this subject will concur in the observations 
made in an article in the Forrnigutiy Review, August 1. Unques- 
tionably, the method of prosecuting alleged criminals in Scotland by 
means of public officers at the public expense, is superior to that of 
private prosecution in England. So much may be said in a general 
way, but when looked into, the Scottish form of procedure is seen to 
be, in several particulars, defective, and in need of reform. This I 
will attempt briefly to show. 

The first and most conspicuous defect is the want of publicity. All 
the preliminary investigations, or, as they are technically called, 
precognitions, are conducted with the profound secrecy of the Inquisi- 
tion. The examinations at the instance of the fiscal before the 
sheriff are secret, the deliberations of the Crown counsel on the 
matters submitted to them are secret. If no trial ensues, the public 
do not hear a word of the case. This practice may prevent the 
exposure to obloquy of persons taken up on a false charge, but, on the 
other hand, it gives the officials. concerned a formidable degree of 
power—the power of improperly concealing offences and circum- 
stances which the public are entitled to know something about, and 
the discussion of which would be in various ways useful. 

As an aggravation of this privacy, the accused, or suspected person, 
on being taken up, is not allowed the benefit of legal advice. He is 
subjected to repeated examinations without the aid of a solicitor, or 
the comfort of publicsympathy. I am not aware that the authorities 
use their power oppressively. That would be against the genius of 
the people ; and anything like wanton tyranny would be sure to meet 
with public reprobation. But a thing may be wrong in principle 
and inconvenient in practice without being a downright atrocity. 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that fiscals, sheriffs, and Crown 
counsel, are alike discreet and scrupulous, they undoubtedly wield a 
power which is contrary to the principles of civil liberty. 

These blots on the Scottish system are signally observable in the case 
of inquests. There is no coroner’s inquest—that is, no public investi- 
gation as regards a sudden or suspicious death in Scotland. The 
town or county fiscal, acting as coroner, institutes a private inquiry, 
and the result is submitted to Crown counsel for orders. In other 
words, all the deaths occurring under suspicious or flagrantly criminal 
circumstances have to be reported to two or three gentlemen of the 
law seated privately in an apartment in Edinburgh ; and, as far as 
any one can understand, these said gentlemen are authorised to do as 
they like. They may indulgently consign the whole thing to 
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oblivion, or they may bring it above board, seemingly on their own 
responsibility, which is a good deal like no responsibility at all. 
Would the English, with their love of publicity and fair play, 
submit to this line of procedure? Would they agree to allow the 
entire preliminary investigation of homicide to be carried on secretly 
by local authorities, and the final decision as to whether there should 
be a trial or not, to be also settled secretly by a mysterious conclave 
—a kind of Star Chamber—at Westminster? I greatly mistake 
their character if they would endure anything of the sort. The Scotch 
system may be paternal, as some are pleased to call it, but it has not 
the smack of Anglo-Saxon freedom. 

It does not not seem logical to say that two processes directly the 
opposite of each other, and operating in the same country, can both 
be right. Ifthe plan of investigating charges of crime in open court 
in England be right, the plan of making the same species of investi- 
gations secretly in Scotland must be wrong. And vice versd. We, 
of course, all know how inconsistencies and stupidities are tolerated, 
and even thought respectable from long usage. One, however, fails 
to see why with the universal jumble of interests and feelings in this 
United Kingdom of ours, there should continue to be such a diversity 
of legal institutes and customs in London and Edinburgh. According 
to the Scottish procedure, on inquests especially, the law-officers of 
the Crown do themselves less than justice. They, necessarily, are 
obliged to decide on the narrow grounds presented by the papers 
transmitted to them, instead of that wider ground which would be 
offered by a public inquest, when all and sundry knowing anything 
of the matter would be able to come forward with their evidence. 
The comparative value of publicity and secrecy may be judged from 
certain cases reported in the newspapers. A house in London takes 
fire, and two or three unfortunate inmates are burnt to death. Im- 
mediately, what with coroners’ inquests, and examinations before 
magistrates in open court, with a crowd of reporters for the press 
taking notes, the whole community, as it were, are taken into counsel. 
Every one who has a scrap of evidence bearing on the catastrophe 
hastens to give it; at all events, the truth comes out somehow, and 
the ends of justice are satisfactorily served. Mark the contrast. 
A house takes fire (or tumbles down) in Edinburgh ; and there is loss 
of life at which all are horrified. But it is against rule to make a 
public inquiry. The only information afforded, is that “an inves- 
tigation is going on by the proper authorities ;” with which gracious 
intimation people are bound to be satisfied, and ten to one they never 
hear any more about it. 

A few years ago, when an old house in Edinburgh fell and 
produced a very general consternation concerning the condition of 
ancient edifices, the city procurator-fiscal made an investigation 
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in usual form, and with, it was understood, very considerable care. All 
the circumstances of the case having led to a general anxiety to know 
the nature of the facts collected, a hope was eagerly expressed that the 
precognitions might be published. To the best of my recollection, 
the Crown authorities at length, only after a time, permitted the 
investigations to be made publicly known; but the very necessity 
of asking for a boon of this nature, shows how desirable it is to relax 
the usage as it now exists. I am quite aware that arguments might 
be advanced on the other side, yet they are not such as would 
recommend themselves to the common sense of the country; at any 
rate, those who attempt to employ them are bound to prove that 
the practice of open investigation before magistrates in England 
works detrimentally, cither as regards public justice, or the interests 
of individuals. 

I will not dilate on the impropriety of making the advocates-depute, 
or crown-counsel in matters of ordinary criminal investigation re- 
movable with a change of ministry. It is enough to say that politics 
ought to have nothing to do with affairs of this nature. Therefore, 
passing that over, the great and crying evil is secrecy ; and could we 
remedy this, there would be little to complain of. What is wanted 
is an Act of Parliament to compel—perhaps I should say enable— 
fiscals and sheriffs to make their precognitions in open court, and 
to allow the suspected parties to have the assistance of solicitors. 
There have been occasional remonstrances pointing to these reforms, 
but not in a way to command attention. The clamour for redress 
wants force and persistency. One may say without offence, that 
had the Scotch given half as much thought to questions of civil 
liberty as they have done to niceties of ecclesiastical polity, their 
routine of criminal prosecution would long since have been fault- 
less, and in all respects worthy of the admiration of the civilised 
world. 


W. CHAMBERS. 
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THE IRISH CHURCH.' 


THERE is probably no characteristic which more plainly distinguishes 
the feelings of Englishmen, in respect to their political and social insti- 
tutions, from the feelings of other nations in regard to those belonging 
to them, than the loving tenderness with which admitted abuses are 
endured and palliated. Among other peoples,—with the French, for 
instance,—a thing is condemned as soon as its unfitness for its intended 
purposes is acknowledged. There may be temporary inconvenience, loss 
or even cruelty to individuals, and some disagreeable confusion ; but 
the welfare of the people is held to be highest law, and down goes a 
church, a code of laws, half a city, or a throne; and up starts a new 
edifice, material or political, constructed with all imaginable conve- 
niences and adapted to modern wants, in building which infinite hope 
is felt as regards the future, and no regret is experienced as regards 
the past. But with us regret is almost stronger than hope. | We 
venerate things that are old because they are old; and gently remove 
our ruins, fragment by fragment, with hands which love while they 
destroy. That our idiosyncrasies in this respect are healthy, and 
that our practice leads to good results, though it may not be always 
logically defensible in detail, may be true enough. We are at 
any rate satisfied with our own method, and think that we gain 
in sureness of foot what we lose in slowness of pace. But we un- 
doubtedly have among us, as the necessary results of our mingled 
caution and veneration, certain time-honoured arrangements which 
are so simply indefensible on their own merits, so absurdly unfitted 
for the time in which we live, so costly, and, at the same time, so 
useless, that no man, no warmest friend, attempts to excuse them on 
the ground that they are good. They are treated as is the old family 
servant, who not only is incapable of further work, but has also grown 
to be a serious nuisance in the house by reason of his imperious ill- 
temper and undying propensity to thwart all those in the kitchen 
who are younger and more useful than himself. But yet have we 
the heart to dismiss the old man, or can we even satisfy ourselves with 
simply providing for the wants of one who has so long been a part 
of our household? It is a portion of the wages due for old service 
that the servitor shall be allowed to be troublesome in his old age. 
It is in this spirit that we deal with institutions which tradition has 


(1) Facts Respectinc THE Present STATE oF THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. By the 
Rev. Atrrep T. Lez. Rivingtons, 1865. 


REMARKS ON THE Irish CHURCH _TEMPORALITIES. By Mazre Brapy, D.D. 
M’Gee, Dublin, 1865. 
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endeared to us. We cannot ruthlessly cut down the half-dead tree of 
the grove, and tear asunder the roots, and plough and sow the soil, 
where the spot has been hallowed by ancient. piety. The work of 
removal, has, indeed, to be done; but it must be done tenderly, not 
ruthlessly. With loving hands must the old timber be dragged away, 
and the ground cleared for purposes of new utility. 

The Irish Church Establishment, as it at present exists, is an 
institution thus dear to us, thus allowed to live among us a while 
longer, and thus absolutely and avowedly indefensible. I propose to 
consider here, very briefly, the observations made by two clergymen 
of the Church of Ireland on their own institution, and to judge them 
out of their own mouths. Mr. Lee, whose pamphlet I have named 
first, intends to be a defender of the temporalities of the Irish Church. 
Dr. Maziére Brady, on the other hand, condemns them heartily, 
acknowledges that the church, of which he is a well-endowed incum- 
bent, has but a bad title to them, proposes that the State shall absorb 
them,—and then proposes, also, that the State shall re-endow the 
Irish Church with exactly the same amount of property, based on a 
surer title. ‘“ Whatsoever king may reign, I will be Vicar of Bray, 
sir.” That seems to be the intended result of Dr. Brady’s arguments. 
Mr. Lee, on the other hand, thinks that he has already got a legal 
title to the vicarage; though, manifestly enough, he fears that even 
the legality of his title will not stand him long in stead. 

I will take Mr. Lee’s work first, and will acknowledge that it is 
delightful in its honesty, and glorious in its enthusiasm and faith. 
The reader feels convinced not only that Mr. Lee would not con- 
descend to bolster up a bad case by a false statement of facts, or even 
by arguments felt to be false, but feels equally convinced that Mr. Lee 
wants no such assistance. He is “totus teres atque rotundus,” in the 
truth and impregnable strength of his own cause. He desires no 
makeshift assistance. He never, for instance, turns aside to allege 
that the Irish Protestant Church is a useful institution, that it is fit for 
the needs of the country, that it does its appointed task, or that it is 
maintained at an expense commensurate with the work performed. 
In a pamphlet on “ Facts Respecting the Present State of the Church 
in Ireland,” and intended to defend that Church, there has been no 
necessity for such allegations ; and tacit admission is indeed made,— 
admission which is hardly tacit,—that the facts do not allow of such 
allegations. But the legal right of the Irish Protestant Church to 
the Irish tithes is argued with a zeal which is as beautiful as it is 
unconvincing. . 

It is charming to see how tenderly the dead leaves are handled, 
and to listen to the picturesque romance in which we are besought 
not to get rid of them because they are dead and venerable. For 
myself I like the rustle of dead leaves, and am keenly alive to the 
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pleasantness of having them round my feet; but I cannot bring 
- myself to think that they are a crop on which any man can be 
satisfactorily fed. Mr. Lee’s first object is to induce us to believe 
that an anti-papal Christian Church existed in Ireland for many years 
before Papacy was there established, and that therefore the Protestant 
English State Church is entitled to call itself the old Church of the 
country. He does not in so many words declare that St. Patrick 
was a Protestant, but that’ is the gist of his argument. St. Patrick 
landed, he says, in 432, whereas the Papal supremacy.-was first 
formally. acknowledged in 1152. On this account he considers him- 
self entitled to plead that the Pope, with his Roman Catholic bishops, 
should be regarded as modern pretenders in Ireland. - He then goes 
on to explain to us that, as at the Reformation the existing bishops 
were content to accept the changes in doctrine proposed to them, the 
succession of bishops from the time of St. Patrick has gone on unin- 
terruptedly ; and that therefore “the present Roman ; Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland is a new episcopate, introduced from abroad, 
and set up in that country in the sixteenth century, in opposition to 
its ancient episcopate.” It never occurs to Mr. Lee that it is not 
of the least consequence to any Irishman, except as a question of 
historico-ecclesiastical lore, whether St. Patrick came to Ireland as a 
friend or as an enemy of the Pope, or indeed whether he came to 
Ireland at all; and that the real gist of the question now at issue 
between him and the world is not the antiquity of the church cf 
which he is a minister, but the utility of its teachings in the country 
in which it is placed. 

Having settled to his satisfaction the antiquity of his own branch 
of the Christian Church, Mr. Lee goes to the question of Irish 
temporalities. They were first given to the then Papal Church of 
Ireland in 1172, by Henry II., and were confirmed to the same 
church, when made Protestant by Henry VIII., by that monarch. 
If the first royal investiture was good, so was the second. Q. ZL. D. 
The argument is intended to show,—and no other argument is 
thought to be necessary,—that an allowance paid out of the wealth 
of the country for the religious instruction of the people at large 
may be justly applied to the teaching of a very small proportion of 
the people,—that is, to the teaching of something less than one in 
nine! If a ninth is entitled by right to this immense privilege, why 
not a nineteenth, should the Church of England fall so low,—or a 
twenty-ninth, or any other infinitesimally small portion of the popu- 
lation of the country which might choose to adhere to an unpopular 
religion? But it is impossible to argue seriously on such a subject 
with a gentleman who can come forth to the world with his pub- 
lished opinion on such a subject without any recognition of the one 
great fact that these so-called temporalitics of the Church were 
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set apart for the spiritual teaching of the country at large, and can 
in justice only be used for that purpose. It might have been within 
the scope of Mr. Lee’s power to show us that the teaching of the 
Church of England is, or is likely to become, the best religious 
teaching for Ireland at large, in spite of the present small number of 
the disciples of that church. I hardly think, indeed, that he would 
have convinced us ; but his attempt to do so would have been a fight 
made upon fair ground. But when he tells us of the legal right 
which the Protestant State Church of Ireland has to all these tem- 
poralities because of the investitures of Henry II. and Henry VIIL., 
he is simply moving dead leaves. If he would tell us that possession 
is nine points of the law, and that these nine points are, in the 
eyes of Englishmen, very sacred, then we should know that he was 
talking sense to us. 

The churches of England and Ireland were ecclesiastically one 
before the Union. This Mr. Lee proves by showing that, in the 
time of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, they were so spoken of in canons, 
prayers, and public documents. Who doubts it? But the object of 
men who are stirring in the matter now is not to perpetuate, but to 
remove and to reform, what may have come to us amiss from our 
ancestors. The dead leaves, which to all of us are picturesque and 
pleasant, are to Mr. Lee the living sap of the tree. He next 
tells us that by the Act of Union the temporalities of the two 
churches were placed on the same footing, and proves this by saying 
that Lord Castlereagh said so! “Our State, our Legislature, ourChurch, 
these are the leading features of the system,” said Lord Castlereagh. 
And what would Lord Castlereagh not have said or not have done to 
carry the Union ? Lord Castlereagh was a zealous and, as I believe, a 
patriotic statesman; but does Mr. Lee believe that Lord Castlereagh’s 
zeal, or even his patriotism, is to bind those who have come after him 
for ever? No; nor Lord Castlereagh’s treaties either,—though they 
would be more to the point,—if they cease to be useful. If the Act 
of Union can devote for ever the Church temporalities of the whole 
country to the use of six hundred thousand souls, why not to the use 
of six hundred, and why not to the use of six? The Act of Union 
has been very good to Ireland,—has been and is beneficent, and 
therefore as a whole is by no means to be counted as among the dead 
leaves ; but its present life does not rest on the fact of its having 
been heretofore executed with all proper state-craft by Lord Castle- 
reagh or by another ; but on its existing utility. This reference to 
it as an obligatory bond is simply a rustling of the dead leaves. 

Under the next heading Mr. Lee shows us that an attack on the 
Church of Ireland is virtually an attack én the Church of England 
also. And why not? I, as a member of that church, have no 
objection to such attacks, and would be sorry to belong to any church 
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or any institution that feared attacks. ‘The upholders of the 
voluntary system know well that if they can insert the thin edge 
of the wedge into any part of the Established Church, they will 
have gained a great step towards destroying the whole.” See the 
terrible jump which our author makes here! The upholders of 
the voluntary system may know, perhaps,—at any rate they have 
strong faith that way,—that if they can insert the thin edge of 
the wedge into any part of the Established Church, they will be 
able to drive the thick body of it right into the heart of the Church. 
But why should that destroy the Church? Or, at any rate, what 
argument does Mr. Lee use to show that it will be so destructive ? 
Can Mr. Lee be so ignorant as not to know that a great deal more 
than the thin edge has already been inserted,—that the voluntary 
system has been already commenced, and that the most active of 
our bishops in England, as well as those of our statesmen who 
have legislated on the subject, have among them placed the 
voluntary system fairly on its legs within the English Church. 
Some true lovers of the Church are inclined to shake in their shoes 
when they hear the voluntary system mentioned, without ever 
realising the meaning of the words. The voluntary system in the 
Church simply means that men wanting the aid of the Church’s 
services shall pay for what they want. No one expects to see the 
national endowments of the Church of England enlarged; and it 
must rather perplex those who allow themselves to think of the volun- 
tary system as destructive to the Church, to form for themselves any 
idea as to the necessary enlargement of provision for the religious 
teaching of a community increasing as ours increases. It may be 
that the Church of England is in danger,—in danger as a State 
church. Indeed, unless they, who have to look to it, look to it 
very quickly, it will be in great danger ;—just that danger which 
comes to all of usin our families when our means are insufficient for our 
growing wants. But church endowment is an ancient enclosure 
beautifully choked with dead leaves,—among which churchmen who 
content themselves with being picturesque will soon be likely to find 
themselves choked. 

I cannot go through each clause in Mr. Lee’s pamphlet, but they 
are all to the same effect. He acknowledges the population of 
Treland to be 5,798,967; he acknowledges the Roman Catholics 
to be 4,505,265. He only claims 693,357 as belonging to the 
Established Church, and then he tells us, as his conclusion, that, 
“instead of being a source of weakness or discomfort to the 
Irish people, as is stoutly but most erroneously asserted by those 
who seek her destruction, the Established Church is in reality the 
strongest bond of union between the two countries.” The best 
answer to this is the stoutness of that assertion which we are all 
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making to the contrary. That there is almost infinite difficulty 
in carrying, or even in suggesting, any arrangement for putting 
Church matters in Ireland on a juster footing, without a great 
amount of concomitant evil, all who discuss the question are ready 
to admit; but the crying injustice of the present arrangement is 
apparent on the face of the facts. An ascendant church, numbering 
six hundred thousand souls, stands amidst a population of six millions, 
and is in the receipt of funds intended for the religious teaching of 
. the whole people! Is it possible that under such circumstances the 
_ populace of the country should not execrate the church of the 
“minority ? 

Dr. Brady acknowledges the evil to its full extent. He does not 
gloss any of the facts of the case. He tells us truly that Ireland 
would not receive the Reformation. “In their rejection of. the 
- Reformed Church,” he says, “the Irish people were not actuated by 
religious considerations solely, for they were not, it may be pre- 
sumed, wiser in doctrine or more steadfast in religious principles 
than their clergy,”—-who had swallowed the Reformation for the 
sake of the temporalities,—‘ and would readily have become Pro- 
testants if doctrine only had been concerned. But unfortunately for 
the cause of Irish Protestantism, patriotism soon became identified 
with attachment to the Roman Catholic faith in the minds of the 
people, to whom Anglicanism was hateful, not because its doctrines 
were new or heretical, but because it was the religion of their con- 
querors, the removal of whose yoke was believed in some sort to 
depend upon the restoration of Romanism.” Then he tells us that 
the reformed clergy were in themselves utterly bad and incapable, 
and very few in number; whereas the Roman Catholic priests 
swarmed like wasps. It was not, therefore, surprising that this 
“ignorant people,’—-Dr. Brady in so calling them quotes from 
certain ancient Royal Commissioners,—“ should prefer the ministra- 
tions of the Roman Catholic priests, who swarmed like wasps, and 
doubtless spoke the Irish language, to the ministrations of the few 
Anglican clergymen whose lives were not always in conformity with 
the purity of their creed, and whose language was unintelligible to 
the people they came to teach.” I dnd others are inclined to agree 
with Dr. Brady that it was not at all surprising. 

Dr. Brady then goes on to confess that the present state of things 
is very bad. He thinks that the Church of England in Ireland has 
a sort of right to her temporalities; but that something must. be 
done to place this right on a better and surer basis. The Irish 
Church, he says, may perhaps baffle her enemies and retain her 
endowments, but its friends must confess “ that her best interests are 
unlikely to flourish in the arena of political and religious strife, and 
that her powers for spiritual good may be seriously impaired in “ the 
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struggle for the retention of her temporalities.”” In that, too, we 
shall agree; but I doubt whether many will agree in the Doctor’s 
proposition for getting out of the difficulty. 

The aggregate revenue of the Irish Church Establishment is. 
£586,428 per annum. He proposes that this shall be withdrawn by 
the State and capitalised; and that then the interest of the sum so 
created shall be,—divided among the three churches which exist in 
Ireland, the Roman Catholic, the Church of England, and the 
Presbyterian? No; that is not the Doctor’s proposition. That it 
should be handed over intact for the use of the Roman Catholics, 
who not only form the great majority of the people, but who being 
the poorer are the less able to keep up a church for themselves? No, 
indeed. Heaven forbid! Anathema maranatha! That it should be 
devoted to the secular instruction of the people? No, again. The 
Doctor’s panacea is this: That it shall ‘all be redivided among the 
parsons, but redivided in fairer proportions. Was there ever such a 
cure for such an evil? After this Dr. Brady gives us a delightfully 
candid sketch of the Church of England population and Church of 
England income in the diocese of Meath, to which he belongs. The 
people are 15,869 and the gross clerical income is £30,717. To make 
the figures square, we may say that there is £2 per soul per annum 
for church administrations. In English towns we think we do well 
if we can make up an income of £500 a year for a population of 
5,000 souls, which is at the rate of 2s. a soul per annum! 

How to cure these evils is a question of very great difficulty ; but 
it cannot be said that Dr. Brady has done much towards curing them. 
When steps are taken,—as steps undoubtedly will be taken before 
long,—the interests of all living persons involved must of course be- 
regarded. It is a point of honour with us not to touch the incomes 
of the living recipients. That in itself will be a great stumbling- 
block ; but it will be as nothing to'the difficulty of properly apply- 
ing the property of the Irish Church. It cannot be made over to 
the Roman Catholics, because the Roman Catholics of Ireland still 
cling, and will cling, to the Pope. Those among Englishmen who 
are most liberal in their tendencies on such subjects will hardly be 
willing to give a stipend to a bishop who shall be a nominee direct 
from Rome. It is in this that the Irish national Church differs so 
essentially from the national Church of Scotland. As far as one can 
see, the necessary reforms will be made by slow steps, of which more 
than one has already been taken. The number of bishoprics will be 
further reduced, and the bishops will cease to be temporal lords. 
Further grants may be made for the education of the Irish people, 
and perhaps further grants also for the education of Irish priests. 
The Presbyterian Church, the number of which already approaches 
to the number of the Church of England, may be put more nearly 
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on an equality by an increase to the “regium donum ;” and in these 
ways some alleviation may gradually be given to the monstrous in- 
justice of the State Church as at present established in Ireland. In 
considering this matter it should ever be borne in mind that a wider 
injury is in truth done by the feeling of injustice which is consequent 
on an ascendant church of the minority, than by the actual dis- 
tribution of the funds of the Church. As regards the Romish Church 
in Ireland, all ill blood would be extinguished by the simple annihila- 
tion of Church revenues. The Roman Catholic priesthood does not 
desire a State revenue. Whether or not it might not come that 
Irish priests would desire these loaves and fishes, if there were a 
chance that they might be collected and garnered by them, is 
another thing; but as matters stand at present with them they have 
risen to no such desire, and simply demand that they may not be 
forced into an inferior position by the loud assertion of an ascendant 
State opponent. In this they are manifestly right. All our instincts 
tell us that no majority should allow itself to be tamely quiescent 
under the ascendency of a minority. And here, in this matter, the 
majority, to speak roundly, is a majority of ten to one. It will be 
argued by the supporters of the State Church that their doctrine is 
right and the Romish doctrine wrong, and that therefore the Church 
of England should be in the ascendant,—though Mr. Lee in his 
pamphlet condescends to use no such argument; but in answer to 
this, they must be told that they can only exercise the strength 
arising to them from their superior truth by proving that truth to 
the satisfaction of the people concerned. No other argument on such 
a question can be admitted as compatible with religious toleration. 
It will not, I trust, be supposed that I, who am a member of the 
Church of England, am arguing in favour of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. I believe the Church of Rome to be in error. 
But I cannot, on that account, desire that my voice should prevail 
against a million voices,—not as to my religion for me,—but as to 
their religion for that million. We Protestants advocate toleration 
in religion, and, so advocating, cannot, I think, consistently declare 
that on any question of religion a body of one thousand men should 
place itself by force from without in religious ascendency over a 
body of ten thousand men. 

And there is one other argument put forward always in these con- 
troversies by the defenders of the State Church both in Ireland and 
England, as to which I will venture to say a word. It is stated that 
the tithes, or tithe rent-charge as now arranged, is not paid either by 
the landlord or by the farmer, but is an essentially separate property 
in the soil held by the Church,—as though a tenth of every estate 
was possessed in fee by a separate owner ;—and that therefore the 
Roman Catholic or dissenting landlord, or Roman Catholic or dissent- 
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ing tenant, can justly make no complaint of wrong because the tithe 
or rent-charge paid by him is paid for a service which is useless to 
him. The whole of this argument seems to me to proceed from a 
trust in dead leaves. So much of the tithes as has escaped lay im- 
propriation constitutes a fund paid by the country for the religious 
teaching and religious education of the country ;—as all the tithes 
would do, but for the injustice of old royal despotism which now is 
past cure. Such amount of these tithes as have become private pro- 
perty is beyond the control of the State ; but that which is still payable 
to the clergy is not beyond such control, and should be so expended 
as best to further the religious teaching of the country. If it can be 
shown that this can be best done by applying such funds to the sup- 
port of a State Church, well; but without such showing, all arguments 
as to the real ownership of that portion of the country’s property from 
which tithes are derived, is simple moonshine. Tithes,—that is, 
clerical tithes,—are State property, as is Windsor Castle or the 
Treasury Chambers, and should be administered for the good of the 
country, as Parliament in its wisdom may best think fit to ad- 
minister it. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





THE HOUSING OF THE NATIONAL ART TREASURES. 


WHEN artistic questions come before parliament, it is usually in 
connection with public edifices or national pictures. On such occa- 
sions it is curious to observe how few members really take part in the 
discussion, how these few always reappear, and with what languid in- 
terest other honourable gentlemen listen to them or bear with them. 
Lovers of art ought to feel warmly grateful to the few representa- 
tives who maintain, however they may differ among themselves, that 
Art is a matter of national concern, requiring, from time to time, the 
attention of the legislature. It might be desirable, perhaps, that 
these gentlemen should be more united in their views; but it is well 
known to all who study the fine arts that identity of opinion on that 
subject is hopeless, the only agreement that can be expected amongst 
lovers of art being that they all agree to love it in one wy or other, 
though never exactly in the same way. 

Much has been said about the liberality of England in purchasing 
jewels, and her parsimony in caskets. She has bought pictures and 
statues, but she will not, it is said, go to the expense of rooms to show 
them and keep them in. The delay in this, and it is only delay, is one 
which I have never felt disposed to regret, except so far as it affects our 
immediate enjoyment of the art treasures, and may tend to dis- 
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courage gifts and bequests. But recent debates lead us to infer that 
this delay now approaches its inevitable term, and that next session 
proposals will be brought before parliament for the construction of a 
new National Gallery, or for the enlargement of the present one. A 
vote of £20,000, to purchase land behind the existing building, was 
agreed to before the dissolution of parliament ; but for a final decision 
on the subject we must now wait until next year. 

There is a marked tendency in the English mind, especially in that 
peculiar manifestation of it which may be called the English parlia- 
mentary mind, to receive coldly any proposition based upon abstract 
ideas of what ought to be, whilst it readily entertains proposals for 
modifications and improvements in what is. English sentiment in 
this respect is very faithfully represented by the way in which 
country gentlemen usually set about improvements on their mansions 
and estates. They have a rooted dislike to comprehensive plans, 
necessitating sacrifices which are to be made all at once, and changes 
which admit of no transition. They make sacrifices which are in the 
end equally heavy, and changes which are equally revolutionary, but 
they set about it in the national manner, pulling down a gable here, 
building out a new room there, altering the roads and fences year by 
year till the ghosts of their fathers would not know the old places 
again if they revisited the moon’s glimpses. This is probably due to 
some tenderness of sentiment. We get attached to places and things, 
even when we acknowledge them to be inconvenient. A total and 
sudden change, even for the better, leaves a void in the recesses of 
our hearts. Here is Mr. Cowper, for instance, who has got attached 
in some mysterious way to those plain and homely little rooms in 
Trafalgar Square, which we dignify by the proud title of a “‘ National 
Gallery,” and so pleads for their retention in the body of a new 
Palace of Art worthy of the nation. “It would be a clumsy thing,” 
he says, “ to pull down the present gallery entirely ; a good architect 
would leave great part of it standing, but transform it by additions 
into all that is desired. There would be a new /agade, and a new 
building would be attached to the old building, which would be so 
altered and reconstructed that you would not know it again.” Mr. 
Cowper cannot feel hurt at being compared to so respectable a class 
of men as country gentlemen. I therefore venture to observe that 
this bit of economy is exactly that of a country gentleman making 
what he calls “alterations ;” it is very respectable, and in the highest 
degree national, but it is not artistic, and it is not wise. It is pottering. 
And whatever has to be done about art should be done in a very 
different spirit. 

Other members felt this as soon as they heard that there was a 
hankering for saving the beloved old rooms. Mr. Tite said, “It was 
quite idle to think of adapting the present building to the purposes 
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of a National Gallery.” Sir G. Bowyer, like an Israelite in Canaan, 
would pull the present building down utterly, and “let not one stone 
remain upon another.” Mr. Locke “entirely concurred in the opinion 
that if anything was to be done with the National Gallery, it ought 
to be pulled down altogether. As he understood the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Cowper), he was going to put a new face upon 
the National Gallery; but putting a new face upon a man did not 
alter his inside, nor did it produce any greater change in a building. 
Although a new face might be put upon the National Gallery, the old 
miserable rooms would remain within, and every disgrace and incon- 
venience which attached to the building would be perpetuated.” Mr. 
Gregory hoped “that his right hon. friend would make it a sine qua non 
that the new gallery should be built de novo, and that nothing should 
be taken from the present structure. No patchwork whatever could 
convert the present gallery into a creditable building worthy of the 
treasures it was to contain.” Mr. Locke repeated that “if the new 
gallery were to be built in harmony with the old one it would be a 
dead failure. It would cost a great deal and satisfy no one.” Sir J. 
Pakington “was anxious that there should be neither harmony nor 
resemblance between the present National Gallery and the proposed 
new building, which he trusted would be a complete design suited to 
the site and the object required.” 

It is highly satisfactory to know that a few energetic members of 
parliament are quite alive to the necessity for a grander way of treat- 
ing this question than the Government seems inclined to venture 
upon. To retain the present building, or any portion of it, within 
the new one would be a fatal error. It would ruin the design by com- 
pelling the new galleries to accommodate themselves to the bad ones 
we have already. The existing rooms are such as would naturally be 
constructed at an epoch when the nation was only just beginning, in 
a feeble, infantine way, to wish for a collection of pictures, but they 
are not such as a wealthy country like England ought to retain per- 
manently even as a portion of its great art gallery. The Government 
hopes to save a little money by retaining these apartments, and it is 
the traditional policy of British Governments to pinch on artistic ex- 
penditure generally, because the mass of country constituents care 
nothing about art. Governments are not to be severely blamed for 
representing, in the way they order the expenditure of public money, 
the general feeling of the nation, however narrow or misguided it may 
be. Ifthe nation were really anxious to have noble public buildings, 
Cabinets would seek popularity by erecting them. But it may be 
permitted to observe that on certain occasions it may become the duty 
and even the interest of the Government to make itself the representa- 
tive of a small instructed class rather than of a large uninformed one. 
Our Government does so from time to time on various occasions; it has 
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done so even in artistic matters, especially in the purchase of valuable 
pictures, most notably the magnificent Veronese. The country con- 
stituents would not, as a body, be inclined to think that a piece of old 
canvas could possibly be worth such a sum as fourteen thousand 
pounds; still the purchase was made, and very rightly, because the 
country constituents were not the best judges. I only wish that in 
the erection of a new building for the national pictures, something of 
the same boldness might be exercised. Mr. Cowper, with that 
timidity which is habitual to gentlemen in his position, tries to pro- 
pitiate parliament by the assurance that the new gallery will only 
cost £100,000. Immediately afterwards we read that “the vote of 
£200,000, the proportion of the total sum of £703,000 required this 
year for the purchase of lands and houses for a site for the new 
courts of Justice and offices, was agreed to.” The courts of justice 
are not likely to cost much less than a million, including the site, 
and one-tenth of that sum is proposed for the great national Palace 
of Art. 

I am aware that the site of the new National Gallery is already 
partly supplied by the land occupied by the old one, and it fortunately 
happens that the remaining ground required is to be had on reason- 
able terms. Still, such a sum as £100,000 is evidently inadequate 
even for the erection of a fine building. Imagine, for example, what 
it would cost to reproduce the Louvre in London! I am far from 
desirmg such a reproduction, for although the Louvre is altogether 
very grand, and in parts very beautiful (especially the old quadrangle 
and the colonnade), it is not by any means a perfect picture-gallery ; 
but I do say that England, considering her prodigious wealth, and 
her proud position amongst European nations, ought to have an art 
palace in no way inferior to the Louvre in point of size and artistic 
magnificence, and very far superior to it in convenience and wise 
adaptation to the purposes for which it should be erected. What the 
Louvre has cost I hardly dare venture to estimate, the new buildings 
which join it to the Tuileries have swallowed up, I believe, more than 
two millions sterling; the old quadrangle could scarcely be erected 
in our day for less than a million. It is true that much of the new 
structure is used for other than artistic purposes, but we have said 
nothing about the long gallery. A more useful building might be 
had for less cost, but a building which should be at the same time a 
good gallery and an imposing work of architectural art could scarcely 
be completed for less than one million sterling, exclusively of the 
site. 

Not that our gallery need be erected all at once. The best way 
would be to get first the land for the site, and a noble design, one 
specially suited to an art gallery, yet at the same time of palatial 
splendour, then pull down the present National Gallery entirely, as 
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Sir George Bowyer would have it, leaving not one stone remaining 
upon another ; after that begin to build a piece of the new palace, 
large enough for our present wants, and let the plan be strictly fol- 
lowed, as future necessities arose. In the great Gothic times, “ when 
men knew how to build,” it never seems to have occurred to them 
that a cathedral must necessarily be finished before it was used, or 
that one generation was bound to end the labour. Only let the plan 
be worthy enough and magnificent enough, only bey gin it grandly, and 
posterity will be sure to carry it forw ard! ! 

It is especially necessary that a National Gallery should be begun 
on the understanding that the design is too vast for one generation. 
National art collections are accumulative, no year passes without add- 
ing to their wealth. If it were known that the nation had a great 
building which was intended to grow with the collections, valuable 
bequests would be thereby much encouraged and would become much 
more frequent. Therefore, I say, let us begin a great Palace of Art of 
such vast design that to complete it will cost millions, but let us not 
think of completing it in our day, only of beginning it, and gradually 
going on with it as fresh space is wanted. 

This would be the right spirit in which to enter on such a task. 
The present building is an excellent example of how a wrong and 
foolish spirit sets to work in such matters. It is thoroughly bour- 
geois from dome to pavement. A National Gallery was to be built at 
iiieelbatia is, in a year or two,— it must look rather imposing, and 
yet be economical. Pillars, it is well known, are imposing : there were 
royal pillars at Carlton House, no longer wanted, a capital opportunity 
for uniting economy with a certain degree of splendour, so the archi- 
tect is told that he must make use of these particular pillars. The 
front was planned to fit these adjuncts, and the domes were added to 
give an august and Michelangelesque expression to the whole. We 
know the result, we know that for years such of us as have eyes and 
can see are weary of pillars and pediment, and utterly ashamed of the 
dome and her twin daughters. Even our good, honest English attach- 
ment to ugly things that we have been accustomed to will not recon- 
cile us to them. 

That edifice is now somewhere about thirty years old, and we are 
already talking about destroying it, or metamorphosing it so that 
nobody may know it again; for so heartily is the thing hated, that 
any one who ventures to talk of preserving it is at particular pains to 
impress it on our minds that we shall not recognise the object of our 
aversion in the disguise he proposes for it. And what did this con- 
demned monstrosity cost? Jt cost ninety-six thousand pounds, And 
_ for four thousand more Mr. Cowper now tells us that he hopes to 
provide an edifice worthy of the nation! Well may he be anxious to 
destroy as little as possible of the existing building! Well may he 
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reflect that all that brickwork, and lath, and plaster, and flooring, 
have cost money ! 

We cannot have a noble edifice for any such sum. We may get 
bare shelter for the pictures, and if we manage rey cleverly, more 
cleverly than any nation ever yet did manage, we may so arrange 
our simple picture shed as to be able to see and study the works it 
will protect. That would be a great thing certainly, a result well 
worth the money asked for. But a great national edifice worthy of 
England for four thousand more than the Wilkins gallery cost is a 
delusion ! 

If the Government does not feel justified in voting more than a 
small sum, say £200,000, why not make an appeal to all lovers of 
art in England? Might we not all join, according to our means, in 
a great national subscription ? If itis wrong to tax those who do not 
care for Art in order to build a palace they will never enjoy, let us 
who do care tax ourselves voluntarily. Might not the Royal 
Academy, as a body, give a handsome sum for so great a purpose ? 
Might not our great collectors give the value of one or two pictures ? 
Might not our successful artists give a month’s earnings? And 
might not all these subscriptions be repeated, along with a new 
Government grant, as each generation built its piece of the great 
palace? That is how the great cathedrals were built: everybody 
gave something, generation after generation. It is true that they 
did it often from selfish reasons—to eat butter in Lent, to escape 
hell, to obtain indulgences; but may not we, who profess to be 
enlightened lovers of the fine arts, spend for once, together, and for a 
great public purpose, instead of spending always singly for our own 
selfish ends ? 

Let us first imagine what a very simple but useful gallery, or 
picture shed, ought to be; and then after that let us indulge the 
dream of what a noble national Palace of Art ought to be. 

No actually existing picture gallery comes so near to the plain 
practical ideal as that at South Kensington. You can see the pic- 
tures, or most of them, the rooms are not too lofty, and the light, 
though not too glaring, is abundant. There is no room in the Louvre 
so good, unless it be that new little one with the black doors, the first 
on your right hand as you pass from the Salon Carré down the long 
gallery. For, after all, the best gallery is that in which the pictures 
are best seen. The best thing, of whatever kind, is that which best 
answers the peculiar purpose of that particular sort of thing. For’ 
instance, the gallery at South Kensington, however unadorned, is a 
better gallery than those two new halls in the Louvre where the 
French School is lodged. Those rooms are most noble rooms; but 
they are so lofty that three-fourths of the pictures are lost in them by 
being hung, not too high to be seen, as objects, but too high to be 
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studied, as pictures. I may be told that it is a good thing to have 
lofty halls for two reasons ; first, because they are grander, architec- 
turally, which is. very true ; and, secondly, because more people may 
breathe in them, which is also true. I may also be told, that although 
the hall may be lofty, there is no necessity for hanging pictures any 
higher than in a lower room. To these objections I answer, first, 
that the architectural qualities of the rooms must be made subservient 
to their fitness for their purpose, and that, as a matter of fact, low 
rooms may be, and often have been, beautiful in their own way: 
secondly, that although more people could breathe in lofty rooms, low 
ones would spread the visitors over three times the extent of flooring, 
and so neutralise the objection; thirdly, that to expect that all 
pictures in a crowded collection will be hung low, when there are 
vast wall spaces above left quite unoccupied is futile, because the 
pictures must be put somewhere, and will be hung on that empty space, 
as the collection increases, whether out of sight or not. When you 
sacrifice a hundred masterpieces of painting to the architectural pro- 
portions of one hall, you are guilty of great waste. The whole 
Louvre, as a work of art, is not worth the tenth part of the treasures 
that are hidden in it by reason of its irrational construction, and if 
the whole of that palace were rased to the earth, and a plain cotton- 
spinning shed built on the site of it, and the pictures shown under 
the shed, on low screens of wood, or low brick walls, such as we 
enclose paddocks with, the collection would gain more by that change 
than it lost when the allies took away from it the spoils of Napoleon. 

It is so difficult to speak on this subject with common patience, 
that I hardly dare trust myself on such ground at all. Such picture 
hanging as that in the Louvre seems to me to be not merely foolish 
or thoughtless, but so entirely irrational as to be the work of some- 
thing below the level of humanity. No English word is strong 
enough to express stupidity of that calibre; but a French word will, 
namely, béte. To buy masterpieces, and then stick them up for 
hundreds of years where they cannot be seen is /éte, because a picture 
is of no use if it is not seen. If a lad went to study Latin, and his 
tutor were to say to him, “ You shall not hold your book where you 
can read it, but it shall be placed at such a distance from you as to be 
illegible,” what would you think of that tutor? Would you not say 
he was crazy ? Well, but picture hangers constantly do that. I, being 
a student of art, go to the Louvre, and very much wish to see certain 
pictures, these pictures are hung so high as to be for purposes of study 
inaccessible to me ; but I find the general public, which does not care to 
read the pictures, is perfectly contented to have them where they are ; 
all it wants is to give one glance, be able henceforth to say it has 
“seen” them (a polite fib), and be off to its drive and its dinner. 
But ask some real student what ie thinks of it ! 
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In all practical matters unconnected with the fine arts the right 
kind of building is found and erected at once. Look at a great 
cotton-weaving shed ; what a vast area! how well lighted! and yet 
one of the cheapest of constructions, when once you have the ground! 
Such a shed would be an ideal gallery; let it be provided with par- 
titions or screens, and it would hold thousands of pictures! Some 
mention was made in parliament of a “quadrangle; ” is a picture- 
gallery to have a quadrangle because the colleges at Oxford have ? 
It is a most wanton waste of space. All that space should be covered 
in. Staircases were mentioned also. What need of a staircase? Is 
the gallery to be necessarily two storeys high? One vast ground 
floor is what is wanted. If you have two storeys, only one of them 
can be lighted from above. If, in addition to a shed for pictures, we 
can afford a palatial front towards the square, we should need stair- 
cases to get to the upper storeys of our palace; but as we are 
planning a cheap gallery just now, to suit the proposed vote of 
£100,000, it is no use talking about staircases. The great thing is to 
resolve, first, that our gallery shall be immensely spacious, and so well 
arranged that every picture may be seen perfectly. A low shed will 
accomplish this; if we can afford a noble palace, by all means let us 
have one between the shed and the square. But what is most to be 
deprecated is a cheap attempt which tries to be both palace and 
gallery, and is neither the one nor the other,—a building where the 
pictures cannot all be seen, which leaves no room for expansion, and 
which in itself, with all its pretensions, is without importance as a 
piece of architecture. 

I am quite aware that these notions will seem strange and heretical 
to persons accustomed to build from tradition. But I want us to be 
as independent of tradition in our gallery as we have been in most 
other things in which we have succeeded. Railway carriages are not 
constructed precisely like stage coaches; and is there any particular 
reason why picture-galleries should be built like gentlemen’s 
mansions ? 

When you go to a painter’s studio and ask him to show you a 
picture, he does not run upstairs with it and hang it out at the 
window of the third storey and tell you to go out into the street and 
look up at it. No; he puts it on an easel, level with your eye, wheels 
the easel into the best light, and you really see the work. Now ina 
rationally contrived gallery you ought to be able to see every picture 
just as easily and comfortably as that. And if I and the others who 
think with me had our will about the National Gallery, every picture 
in it would be as accessible and as easily seen as if it were still on 
the easel in the studio of the master who painted it. 

So that if the object were to have a cheap gallery I would first pull 


down the present building, and then, having bought a large space of 
VOL. It. H 
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land behind it, proceed to erect a vast shed, one storey high, with a 
decent-looking stone front. towards the square, and plain brick-walls 
behind. This shed I would have lighted from above over its whole 
extent ; then, inside, I would build long low walls of partition so as 
to divide the shed into many corridor-like galleries. Small separate 
rooms would economise space still farther, and would have the 
advantage of isolating each master; but. there is the practical objec- 
tion that each room would require the constant presence of a guardian. 
There should be only one line of pictures. Each picture should be se 
hung that its own horizon line should be from five feet to five feet 
six inches from the floor. The walls should be covered with flock 
paper of a rich dark maroon colour, showing a slight, just perceptible 
pattern, nearly in the same tint. (The paper in the present Turner 
Gallery is of too light and bright a red.) Ample space should be left 
round every picture-frame. A good rule to make would be that each 
picture should have a margin of. bare wall equivalent to half its own 
breadth. All this luxury of floor and wall space could scarcely be 
achieved in a thin line of building running round a quadrangle, 
whereas it might most easily be afforded in a great. shed occupying 
the whole space. We might easily manage, if we really made it an 
object, to hang every one of the national pictures on the line. Tf a 
picture is not good enough to be hung on the line, it is not good 
enough to be in the national collection. If we cannot afford to hang 
the present pictures all on the line, we had better stop purchasing and 
even sell part of our present collection till we ean afford it. But it is 
nonsense to talk of England not being able to afford a few hundred 
yards of low brick-wall. For the cost of some common govern- 
mental blunder or mishap, for one-tenth part of the cost of some 
useless and inglorious war, such a gallery might be built as would 
show perfectly and conveniently to art students every picture and 
drawing we possess, and leave ample space for the acquisitions of a 
coming half-century. 
To recapitulate the requirements of a plain picture shed :— 


1. It should be only one storey high. 

2. The whole area of its site should be entirely covered in, and not 
enclosed by a quadrangle. 

3. This vast floor should be divided by low parallel walls into long 
corridors. 

4, Every picture should be hung at that height which in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition is known as “the line.” 

5. The building should be perfectly fire-proof, the floor of tiles, 
the walls of brick, the roof of iron and glass. 


But so great a nation as England ought farther to desire that its 
Gallery should be not only a convenient receptacle for works of art, 
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but also, in itself, a noble work of art. The wealthiest of nations 
ought, on so fitting an occasion as this, to act with a grandeur 
becoming her prosperity. We ought to have, not merely a picture 
shed, but a great Palace of Art. We ought to erect something not 
only far more useful than the Louvre as a place for the exhibition of 
pictures, but even, if possible, more magnificent. We are perfectly 
aware of the extreme costliness of such a plan, but there are weighty 
reasons why this cost ought not to be begrudged. 

A great deal of the effect of a picture, far more of it than most 
people imagine, is due to the objects which surround it. A fine 
picture is rather a climax or centre of splendour than splendour in 
itself. There is an art of multiplying fourfold the apparent value of 
pictures at a cost which bears but slight proportion to the cost of the 
works themselves. An artist friend of mine, passing one day before 
the house of a well-known Parisian dealer, observed that one window 
had been cleared of everything but a solitary small picture. This 
was framed with extreme splendour and taste, and all round nothing 
was to be seen but rich pomegranate-coloured velvet. Aided thus, 
the picture (it was a masterpiece of colour by Decamps) glowed ex- 
ceedingly. So my friend went in and said to the dealer, “ You have 
been taking particular pains about that Decamps, I suppose you want 
a high price.” “Just so, I must have 40,000fr. for it.” Now, what 
that. cunning tradesman did as a matter of business we ought to do 
for the national pictures from motives of a higher kind. This way of 
helping art by surrounding it well does not seem to be at all understood 
by persons in authority in England. Robert Browning, I imagine, 
would understand it, for he wrote about the murex dye, 

‘« Enough to furnish Solomon 

Such hangings for his cedar house 

That when, gold-robed, he took the throne 
In that abyss of blue, the spouse 

Might swear his presence shone 

Most like the centre spike of gold 
Which burns deep in the bluebell’ s womb.” 

Take the hangings away, and what becomes of Solomon ? 

The objection on the score of expense is frivolous. If you can 
afford to spend £14,000 on a Veronese and £9,000 on a Raphael, you 
can afford to surround each of them with a broad margin of good 
pomegranate velvet. And not only that, but you can afford a gallery 
for your paintings so finished that the eye of the spectator may rest 
upon nothing mean or poor as he approaches these precious master- 
pieces. It is not seemly that treasures which are of such immense 
value that money affords no means of estimating it should be housed 
in rooms meaner and more uncomfortable than the barest entrance 
halls to our great hotels. In a National Gallery the pictures should 
be surrounded with everything that may enhance their beauty and 
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prove how much we value them. If the floor is of wood it should 
be an inlaid parquet of various and beautiful woods, the doors and 
fittings of the room should be at once massive and delicately wrought, 
like the superb ebony panelling of the Salon Carré. But as there is 
a grave objection to the employment of wood in picture galleries on 
the score of danger from fire, we should be very lavish of the finest 
marbles and metals. Minor decorative arts should be called into 
requisition everywhere, as freely as they have been in the new Houses 
of Parliament. Large pictures which cannot be seen near should be 
guarded by advancing enclosures of the most artistic wrought-iron 
railing, full of the most quaint and graceful fancies, and the name 
of the artificer himself, not of the firm which employed him, should 
be legibly engraven on the work and on the marble pavement in 
which it was fixed. All the floors should be of marble or encaustic 
tiles, and the utmost variety of design should be everywhere en- 
couraged, no two doors alike, no two pieces of railing alike, no two 
floor patterns alike. The doors should be of bronze with a bas-relief 
in every panel. 

As a Palace of Art ought to have a magnificent front towards 
Trafalgar Square, the low picture shed (which I would always retain 
for its utility, however magnificently it might be finished), would not 
afford height enough to look grand from Charing Cross, therefore 
the whole site of the present building should. be occupied -by a 
very lofty edifice, four or five storeys high, comprising, first, the 
ground floor, a vast entrance-hall giving access to all the corridors 
in the picture-shed, and furnished with the finest specimens of 
artistic furniture that could be collected ; this hall should be hung 
with tapestry, and should contain, on tables, a collection of small 
works of art, such as statuettes, cameos, medallions, gems, &c. 
At each end of the hall a staircase should lead to the upper storeys, 
where the drawings and prints belonging to the nation should be 
exhibited in frames, and under glass, like those in the Louvre. 

At least two long corridors in the shed should be devoted to 
sculpture. All the sculpture now in the British Museum should 
be housed there. It greatly diminishes the effect of our national 
art collections to keep them divided, and as the British Museum is in 
great want of space, it would be a charity to relieve it. We have now, 
on the whole, a fine collection of sculpture, though still a very 
incomplete one; it cannot in its present situation expand farther, 
for it has already overflowed the building and occupied the colonnades 
outside. It is surprising that those who have influence in such 
matters should not be more eager to seize so excellent an opportunity 
for uniting our art collections, as this reconstruction of the National 
Gallery will offer. It is an opportunity that is not likely ever to 
occur again in our time. There appears to be an impression that 
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sculpture, especially the Egyptian- and Assyrian, is not so much of 
artistic as antiquarian and historical interest, so it is put in the 
British Museum, near the great national library, But the fact is, 
that no national gallery of art can be complete without a collection 
of sculpture, and also that the sculpture of Egypt and Nineveh, 
considered simply as art, is of the very greatest interest, and, in its 
own way, of most remarkable merit. The distinction between 
what ought to be put in the British Museum, and what in the 
National Gallery, is so easily made as to be self-evident. It makes 
itself. "We have only to draw the line where jine art begins. All 
antiquities of the nature of fine art, and illustrating the history 
of fine art, should be placed in the National Gallery ; all antiquities 
having historical, but not artistic interest, should remain in the 
Museum. 

As the study of art is very hard and tiring work, the comfort of 
visitors should be attended to. A desire was expressed in parliament 
that there should be comfortable seats. This is very right; most 
visitors to the Louvre regret that capital ottoman which used to 
be before the great Veronese. But it is not well to put ottomans 
in the middle of rooms where pictures are exhibited: they often 
interfere with study. We wish’ to retire to a certain distance, and 
find the ottoman, with the crinolines upon it, in the way. It is 
better to fix seats near the wall on each side. If the pictures were 
separated by broad clear spaces, a large easy chair might be put, with 
its back to the wall, under each of those empty spaces. 

There can be no doubt as to the style of architecture which we 
ought to choose. The perpendicular Gothic was right for the new 
Houses of Parliament, because peculiarly national, and fit to receive 
a great heraldic record of the chiefs of the nation. But no style of 
Gothic has any historical connection with good painting, or with any 
sculpture in which real form has been developed. All the traditions 
of modern painting and sculpture are inseparably interwoven with 
the renaissance movement in architecture. No Goth could ever 
draw the figure. The real study of the figure was itself a renaissance 
movement. Renaissance architectural forms occur continually in 
the pictures and studies of the greatest masters, Gothic forms hardly 
ever. Our Art Palace should be of renaissance architecture. All- 
powerful associations settle this for us. That architecture alone 
will permit of a consistent commemoration of art history. The front 
of our Palace should be a great record. On inserted slabs of marble 
should be inscribed the names of great artists, in legible Roman 
characters, and the names also of great patrons and friends of art. 
In a hundred niches should be placed their statues. And large 
panels might be filled with imperishable tile-paintings, or with works 
like De Triqueti’s Marmor Homericum,| 
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Proposals for a new palace in London are not likely to receive 
much consideration at a time when we have not yet quite recovered 
from certain feelings of disappointment and annoyance about the new — 

- Houses of Parliament. Much has been said against that building, 
both by people who hated architecture in general, and could not see 
the sense of spending so much “foolish money,” and, on the other 
hand, by people who loved architecture, but did not love the perpen- 
dicular style. But the new Palace of Westminster is, on the whole, 
an effort of which we have many reasons to be proud. . There was 
very much real grandeur in the idea, though Sir Charles Barry, like 
many men of talent, had power to plan a great work, but not inven- 
tion enough to carry it through with that inexhaustible variety and 
fertility of resource in matters of detail which is the privilege of 
genius alone. It is not equal to the works of the great Gothic times ; 
but I am not aware of any Perpendicular architecture which is better. 
The objection to it is an objection to its style. Barry may have doné 
wrong in choosing that style, but it was adapted to the habits of our 
workmen and the condition of our minor arts. Its enrichment is — 
mechanical, but we are mechanical also. On the whole, we may 
accept the Houses of Parliament as the grandest achievement which 
in all likelihood could have been produced in the beginning of the 
Victorian age; and so far from feeling ashamed of it, we have a 
right to congratulate ourselves that the legislature is housed with a 
grandeur befitting its great traditions. I have said elsewhere that 
the building was “a lamentable and costly example of mechanical 
enrichment,” because I dislike that style; but I applaud the resolu- 
tion to have as grand a building as we could get in our age, and the 
willingness to incur the necessary sacrifices. Let us persevere in the 
same large spirit with advancing power! Let us vote eagerly, as 
the old Florentines voted for their Campanile! Let us eclipse the 
Louvre! We are the richest nation in Europe; let us have the 
oneness art palace: we are the most practical; let us have the best! 

Pitre Grpert Hamerton. 











THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
No. II. TuHe Monarcnuy. 


Tx use of the Queen, in a dignified capacity, is incalculable. Without 
her in our present England, the present English Government 
would fail and pass away. Most people when they read that the 
Queen walked on the slopes at Windsor—that the Prince of Wales 
went to the Derby—have imagined that too much thought- and 
prominence were given to little things. But they have been in error; 
and it is strange to trace how the actions of a retired widow and an 
unemployed youth become of grave political importance. 

The best reason why Monarchy is a strong government is, that it 
is an intelligible government. The mass of mankind understand 
it, and they hardly anywhere in the world understand any other. 
It is commonly said that men are governed by their imaginations ; 
but it would be much truer to say they are governed by the weakness 
of their imaginations. The nature of a constitution, the action of an 
assembly, the play of parties, the unseen formation of a guiding 
opinion, are complex facts, difficult to know, and easy to mistake. 
But the action of a single will, the fiat of a single mind, are easy 
ideas ; anybody can make them out, and no one can ever forget them. 
All common life is governed by the arbitrary judgment of individual 
people, and that is all which simple people can conceive. When you 
put before the mass of mankind the question, “ Will you be governed 
by a king, or will you be governed by a constitution ?” the inquiry 
comes out thus in their minds—“ Will you be governed jn a way you 
understand, or will you be governed in a way you do not understand?” 
The issue was put to the French people im one instance; they were 
asked, “Will you be governed by Louis Napoleon, or will you be 
governed by an assembly?” The French people said, “We will 
be governed by the one man we can imagine, and not by the many 
people we cannot imagine.” 

The best mode of comprehending the nature of the two govern- 
ments, is to look at a country in which the two have within a com- 
paratively short space of years succeeded each other. 

‘* The political condition,” says Mr. Grote, ‘‘ which Grecian legend everywhere 
presents to us, is in its principal features strikingly different from that which had 
become universally prevalent among the Greeks in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Historical oligarchy, as well as democracy, agreed in requiring 
a certain established system of government, comprising the three elements of 
specialised functions, temporary functionaries, and ultimate responsibility 
(under some forms or other) to the mass of qualified citizens—either a Senate 


or an Ecclesia, or both. There were, of course, many and capital distinctions 
between one government and another, in respect to the qualification of the 
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citizen, the attributes and efficiency of the general assembly, the admissibility 
to power, &c.; and men might often be dissatisfied with the way in which these 
questions were determined in their own city. But in the mind of every man, 
some determining rule or system—something like what in modern times is called 
a constitution—was indispensable to any government entitled to be called legiti- 
mate, or capable of creating in the mind of a Greek a feeling of moral obligation 
to obey it. The functionaries who exercised authority under it might be more 
or less competent or popular; but his personal feelings towards them were 
commonly lost in his attachment or aversion to the general system. If any 
energetic man could by audacity or craft break down the constitution, and 
render himself permanent ruler according to his own will and pleasure, even 
though he might govern well, he could never inspire the people with any 
sentiment of duty towards him: his sceptre was illegitimate from the beginning, 
and even the taking of his life, far from being interdicted by that moral feeling 
which condemned the shedding of blood in other cases, was considered meri- 
torious: he could not even be mentioned in the language except by a name 
(rupayvvoc, despot) which branded him as an object of mingled fear and dislike. 

‘‘If we carry our eyes back from historical to legendary Greece, we find a 
picture the reverse of what has been here sketched. We discern a government 
in which there is little or no scheme or system,—still less any idea of respon- 
sibility to the governed,—but in which the main-spring of obedience on the 
part of the people consists in their personal feeling and reverence towards the 
chief. We remark, first and foremost, the King; next, a limited number of 
subordinate kings or chiefs; afterwards, the mass of armed freemen, husband- 
men, artisans, freebooters, &c.; lowest of all, the free labourers for hire and the 
bought slaves. The King is not distinguished by any broad or impassable 
boundary from the other chiefs, to each of whom the title Basileus is applicable 
as well as to himself: his supremacy has been inherited from his ancestors, and 
passes by inheritance, as a general rule, to his eldest son, having been conferred 
upon the family as a privilege by the favour of Zeus. In war, he is the leader, 
foremost in personal prowess, and directing all military movements ; in peace, he 
is the general protector of the injured and oppressed ; he offers up moreover those 
public prayers and sacrifices which are intended to obtain for the whole people 
the favour of the gods. An ample domain is assigned to him as an appur- 
tenance of his lofty position, and the produce of his fields and his cattle is 
consecrated in part to an abundant, though rude, hospitality. Moreover he 
receives frequent presents, to avert his enmity, to conciliate his favour, or to 
buy off his exactions; and when plunder is taken from the enemy, a large 
previous share, comprising probably the most alluring female captive, is 
reserved for him apart from the general distribution. 

‘‘Such is the position of the King in the heroic times of Greece,—the only 
person (if we except the heralds and priests, each both special and subordinate) 
who is then presented to us as clothed with any individual authority,—the 
person by whom all the executive functions, then few in number, which the 
society requires, are either performed or directed. His personal ascendency— 
derived from divine countenance bestowed both upon himself individually and 
upon his race, and probably from accredited divine descent—is the salient feature 
in the picture: the people hearken to his voice, embrace his propositions, and 
obey his orders: not merely resistance, but even criticism upon his acts, is 
generally exhibited in an odious point of view, and is indeed never heard of 
except from some one or more of the subordinate princes.” 


The characteristic of the English Monarchy is that it retains the 
feelings by which the heroic kings governed their rude age, and 
has added the feelings by which the constitutions of later Greece 
ruled in more refined ages. We are a more mixed people than the 
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Athenians or probably than any political Greeks, We have progressed 
more unequally, The slaves in ancient times were a separate order ; 
not ruled by the same motives, or laws, or thoughts, as other men. It 
was not necessary to think of them in making a constitution: it was 
not necessary to improve them in order to make a constitution possible. 
The only freemen whom it was necessary to consider were men of 
some sort of leisure, some sort of education, some sort of general 
thought. The Greek legislator had not to combine in his polity 
men like the labourers of Somersetshire, and men like Mr. Grote and 
Mr. Mill. He had not to deal with a community in which primitive 
barbarism lay as a recognised basis to acquired civilisation. We 
have. We have no slaves to keep down by special terrors and indepen- 
dent legislation. But we have whole classes unable to comprehend 
the idea of a constitution—unable to feel the least attachment to im- 
personal laws. All but the most ignorant do indeed vaguely know that 
there are some other institutions beside the Queen, and some rules at 
least by which she governs. But a vast number like their minds to 
dwell more upon her than on anything else, and this is why her exist- 
ence is inestimable. A Republic has only difficult ideas in govern- 
ment; a Constitutional Monarchy has an easy idea too; it has a 
comprehensible element for the vacant many, as well as“complex laws 
and notions for the inquiring few. 

A family on the throne is an interesting idea also. It brings 
down the pride of sovereignty to the level of petty life. No feeling 
could seem more childish than the enthusiasm of the English at the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. They treated as a great political 
event, what, looked at as a matter of pure business, was a very 
small matter indeed. But no feeling could be more like common 
human nature, as it is, and as it is likely to be. The women—one 
half the human race at least—care fifty times more for a marriage 
than a ministry, All but a few cynics like to see a pretty novel 
touching for a moment the dry scenes of the grave world. <A princely 
marriage is the brilliant edition of a universal fact, and as such, it 
attracts and rivets all mankind. We smile at the Court Circular, 
but we should remember how many people read the Court Circular. 
Its use is not in what it says, but in the persons to whom it speaks. 
They say that the Americans were more pleased at the Queen’s 
letter to Mrs. Lincoln, than at any act of the English Government. 
It was a spontaneous act of intelligible feeling in the midst of con- 
fused and tiresome business. Just so a royal family sweetens politics 
by the seasonable addition of nice and pretty events. It introduces 
irrelevant facts into the business of government, but they are facts 
which speak to “men’s bosoms” and employ their thoughts, 

To state the matter shortly, Royalty is a government in which 
the attention of the nation is concentrated on one person doing 
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interesting actions: A Republic isa government in which that attention 
is divided between many, who are all doing uninteresting actions. So 
long as the human heart is strong and the human reason weak, Royalty 
will be strong because it appeals to diffused feeling, and Republics 
weak because they appeal to understanding. 

Secondly. The English Monarchy strengthens our government with 
the strength of religion. It is not easy to say why it should be so. 
Every instructed theologian would say that it was the duty of a 
person born under a Republic as much to obey that Republic as it is 
the duty of one born under a Monarchy to obey the monarch. But 
the mass of the English people do not think so. They agree with 
the oath of allegiance. They say it is their duty to obey the ““Queen;” 
and they have but hazy notions as to obeying laws without a queen. 
In former times when our constitution was in embryo this notion of 
a special sanctity in a particular part was very mischievous. All 
parts were struggling together, and it was necessary each should 
have its full growth. But superstition said one should grow where it 
would and no other part should grow where it did not permit. The 
whole cavalier party said it was their duty to obey the king, whatever 
the king did. There was to be “ passive obedience” to him, and 
there was no religious obedience due to any one else. He was the 
“ Lord’s anointed,” and no one else had been anointed at all. The 
parliament, the laws, the press were human institutions; but the 
Monarchy was a Divine institution. An undue advantage was given 
to a part of the Constitution, and therefore the progress of the 
whole was stayed. After the Revolution this mischievous sentiment 
was much weaker. The change of the line of sovereigns was 
at first conclusive. If there was a mystic right in any one, that 
right was plainly in James IJ.; if it was an English duty to obey 
any one whatever he did, he was the person to be so obeyed ; if there 
was an inherent inherited claim in any king, it was in the Stuart king 
to whom the crown had come by descent, and not in the Revolution 
king to whom it had come by vote of Parliament. All through the 
reign of William III. there was (in common speech) one king whom 
man had made, and another king whom God had made. The 
who ruled had no consecrated loyalty to build upon; although he ruled 
in fact, according to sacred theory there was a: king in France who 
ought to rule. But it was very hard for the English people, with 
their plain sense and slow imagination, to keep up a strong sen- 
timent of veneration for a foreign adventurer. He lived under the 
protection of a French king; what he did was commonly stupid, 
and what he left undone was very often wise. Assoon.as Queen Anne 
began to reign there was a change of feeling; the old sacred senti- 
ment began to cohere about her. There were indeed difficulties which 
would have baffled most people; but an Englishman whose heart is 
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in the matter is not easily baffled. Queen Anne had a brother 
living and a father living, and by every rule of descent, their 
right was better than hers. But many people evaded both claims. 
They said James II. had “run away,” and so abdicated, though 
he only run away because he was in duresse and was frightened, 
and though he claimed the allegiance of his subjects day by day. 
The Pretender, it was said, was not legitimate, though the birth 
was proved by evidence which any Court of Justice would have 
accepted. The English people were “out of’ a sacred monarch, 
and so they tried very hard to make a new one. Events, however, 
were too strong for them. They were ready and eager to take 
Queen Anne as the stock of a new dynasty; they were ready to 
ignore the claims of her father and the claims of her brother, but they 
could not ignore the fact that at the critical period she had no 
children. She had once had thirteen, but they all died in her life- 
time, and it was necessary either to revert to the Stuarts or to make a 
new king by Act of Parliament. According to the Act of Settle- 
ment passed by the Whigs, the crown was settled on the descendants 
of the “Princess Sophia” of Hanover, a younger daughter of a 
daughter of James I. There were before her James II., his son, the 
descendants of a daughter of Charles I., and elder children of her 
own mother. But the Whigs passed these over because they were 
Catholics, and selected the Princess Sophia, who, if she was anything, 
was a Protestant. Certainly this selection was statesman-like, but 
it could not be very popular. It was quite impossible to say that it 
was the duty of the English people to obey the House of Hanbver 
upon any principles which do not concede the right of the people to 
choose their rulers, and which do not degrade monarchy from its 
solitary pinnacle of majestic reverence, and make it one only among 
many expedient institutions. Ifa king is a useful public functionary 
who may be changed, and in whose place you may make another, 
you cannot regard him with mystic awe and wonder ; and if you are 
bound to worship him, of course you cannot change him. Accordingly, 
during the whole reigns of George I. and George II. the sentiment 
of religious loyalty altogether ceased to support the Crown. The 
prerogative of the king had no strong party to support it; the Tories, 
who naturally would support it, disliked the actual king; and the Whigs, 
according to their creed, disliked the king’s office. Until the accession 
of George III. the most vigorous opponents of the Crown were the 
country gentlemen, its natural friends, and the representatives of quiet 
rural districts, where loyalty is mostly to be found, if it can be found 
anywhere. But after the accession of George III. the common feel- 
ing came back to the point at which it stood in the last days of 
Queen Anne. They were ready to take the new young prince as the 
beginning of a sacred line of sovereigns, just as they had been willing 
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to take an old lady who was the second cousin of his great-great- 
grandmother. There was indeed no genealogical pretext whatever 
for maintaining that the House of Hanover had any more hereditary 
right in the days of George III, than in those of George I. The’ 
Act of Parliament which chose the House of Hanover passed over 
certain others nearer to the sacred stem, and those families were in 
existence still; and in the eye of logic, and genealogy, and law, if 
there were a law about the matter, their claims were as good in the 
year 1760 as in the year 1715. But popular feeling acknowledges 
no logic and is coerced by no law. From the accession of George ITI. 
the old feeling as to the Crown revived. If you ask the immense 
majority of the Queen’s subjects by what right she rules, they would 
never tell you that she rules by Parliamentary right by virtue of 
6 Anne, c. 7. They will say she rules by “God’s grace,” and that 
they are under a mystic obligation to obey her. When her family 
came to the Crown it was a sort of treason to maintain the inalienable 
right_of lineal sovereignty, for it was equivalent to saying that the 
claim of another family was better than hers ; but now, in the strange 
course of human events, the very sentiment which was the first 
obstacle to the accession of the Hanover family has become its surest 
buttress and most evident support. 

But it would be a great mistake to believe that at the accession of 
George III. the instinctive sentiment of hereditary loyalty at once 
became as useful as now. It began to be powerful, but it hardly 
began to be useful. There was so much harm done by it as well as 
so much good, that it is quite capable of being argued whether on the 
whole it was beneficial or hurtful. Throughout the greater part of 
his life George ITI. was a kind of “ consecrated obstruction.” What- 
ever he did had a sanctity different from what any one else did, and 
it perversely happened that he was commonly wrong. He had as 
good intentions as any one need have, and he attended to the business 
of his country, as a clerk with his bread to get attends to the business 
of his office. But his mind was small, his education limited, and he 
lived in achanging time. Accordingly he was always resisting what 
ought to be, and prolonging what ought not to be. He was the sinister 
but sacred assailant of half his ministries ; and when the French revolu- 
tion excited the horror of the world, and proved democracy to be 
“impious,” the piety of England concentrated upon him, and gave 
him tenfold strength. Now the monarchy by its religious sanction con- 
firms the whole fabric of our political and social order ; in George III.’s 
time it confirmed little except itself, now it gives a vast strength 
to the entire constitution, by enlisting on its behalf the credulous 
obedience of enormous masses ; then it lived aloof, absorbed all the 
holiness into itself, and turned over all the rest of the polity to the 
coarse justification of bare expediency. 
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A principal reason why the monarchy so well consecrates our 
whole state is to be sought in the peculiarity many Americans and 
many utilitarians smile at. They laugh at this “extra,” as the 
Yankee called it, at the solitary transcendent element. They quote 
Napoleon’s saying, “that he did not wish to be fatted in idleness,” 
when he refused to be grand elector in Sieyes’ constitution, which 
was an office copied, and, M. Thiers says, well copied, from constitu- 
tional monarchy. But such objections are totally wrong. No doubt 
it was absurd enough in the Abbé Sieyes to propose that a new consti- 
tution, inheriting no reverence, and made holy by no religion, should 
be created to fill the sort of post occupied by a constitutional king in 
nations of monarchical history. Such an institution, far from being so 
august as to spread reverence around it, is too novel and artificial to 
get reverence for itself ; it has no sanctity, and it can give no sanctity. 
And if the absurdity could any how be augmented, it was augmented 
by offering an office of inactive uselessness and pretended sanctity 
to Napoleon, the most active man in France, with the greatest 
genius for business, but not at all sacred, and least fit of all men 
for a passive life. No chimera could surpass the creation of an 
office at once unimpressive and inactive, and the proposal to fill it 
by a man impressive only in action. But the blunder of Sieyes brings 
the excellence of real monarchy to the best light. When a monarch 
can bless all around him it is best that he should not come roughly 
into contact with anything around him. It should be evident that 
he does no wrong. He should not be brought too closely into 
real measurement with anything else. He should be aloof .and 
solitary. Now the function of English royalty, being for the most 
part latent and unperceived, it exactly fulfils this condition. It seems 
to order, but it never seems to struggle. It is commonly hidden like 
a mystery and sometimes paraded like a pageant, but in neither case 
is it contentious. The nation is divided into parties, but the Crown 
is of no party. Its apparent separation from business is that which 
removes it both from enmities and from desecration, which preserves 
its mystery, which enables it to combine the affection of conflicting’ 
parties, to be a visible symbol of unity to those still so imperfectly 
educated as to need a symbol. 

Thirdly. The Queen is the head of our society. If she did not 
exist the prime minister would be the first person in the country. 
He and his wife would have to receive foreign ministers, and occa- 
sionally foreign princes, to give the first parties in the country, not 
only the best parties but the highest parties; he and she would be at 
the head of the pageant of life ; they would represent England in the 
eyes of foreign nations; they would represent the government of 
England in the eyes of the English. 

It is very easy to imagine a world in which this change would not 
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be a great evil. In a country where people did not care for the out- 
ward show of life, where the genius of the people was untheatrical, 
where they exclusively regarded the substance and reality of things, 
this matter would be trifling. Whether Lord and Lady Derby 
received the foreign ministers, or Lord and Lady Palmerston, 
would be a matter of indifference; whether they gave the nicest 
parties would be important only to the persons at those parties. A 
nation of unimpressible philosophers would not care at all how the 
external part of life was managed. Who is the showman is not 
material unless you care about the show. 

But of all nations in the world the English are perhaps the least a 
nation of pure philosophers. It would bea very serious matter to us 
to change every four or five years the visible head of our world. We 
are not now remarkable for the highest sort of ambition; but we are 
remarkable for having a great deal of the lower sort of ambition, and 
the lower sort of envy. The House of Commons is thronged with 
people who get there merely for “social purposes,” as the phrase goes ; 
that is, that they and their families may rise to positions which would 
else be too high for them. Members of Parliament are envied by 
thousands merely for this frivolous glory, as a thinker calls it. If the 
highest post in conspicuous life were thrown open to public competi- 
tion, this low sort of ambition, and this low sort of envy, would be 
fearfully increased. Politics would offer a prize too dazzling for man- 
kind, and clever base people would strive for the prize, while stupid 
base people would envy it. Even now a dangerous distinction is 
given by what is exclusively called public life. The newspapers 
describe daily and incessantly a certain conspicuous existence ; they 
comment on its characters, recount its details, investigate its motives, 
anticipate its course. They give a precedence and a dignity to that 
world which they do not give to any other. The literary world, the 
scientific world, the philosophic world, not only are not comparable in 
dignity to the political world, but in comparison are hardly worlds at 

_all. The newspaper makes no mention of them, and could not mention 
them. As are the papers, so are the readers; they, by irresistible 
sequence and association, believe that those people who constantly 
figure in the papers are cleverer, abler, or at any rate, somehow higher, 
than other people. “I wrote books,” we have heard of a man saying, 
“for twenty years, and I was nobody; I got into Parliament, and 
before I had taken my seat I had become somebody.” English politi- 
cians are the men who fill the thoughts of the English public; they 
are the actors on the scene, and it is hard for the admiring spectators 
not to believe that the admired actor is greater than themselves. In 
this present age and country it would be very dangerous to give the 
slightest addition to a force already perilously great. If the highest 
social rank was to be scrambled for in the House of Commons, the 
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number of social adventurers there would be incalculably more nume- 
rous, and indefinitely more eager. 

A very peculiar combination of causes has made this chemnthasiatie 
one of the most prominent in English society. The middle ages 
left all Europe with a social system headed by Courts. The Govern- 
ment was made the head of all society, all intercourse, and all life ; 
everything paid allegiance to the sovereign, and everything ranged 
itself round the sovereign—what was next to be greatest, and 
what was farthest least. The idea that the head of the Govern- 
ment is the head of society is so fixed in the ideas of mankind 
that only a few philosophers regard it as historical and accidental, 
though, when the matter is examined, that conclusion is certain and 
even obvious. 

In the first place, society as society does not naturally need a head 
at all. Its constitution, if left to itself, is not monarchical, but 
aristocratical. Society, in the sense we are now talking of, is the 
union of people for amusement and conversation. The making of 
marriages goes on in it, as it were, incidentally, but its common and 
main concern is talking and pleasure. There is nothing in this which 
needs a single supreme head ; it is a pursuit in which one does not of 
necessity, or even naturally, take the lead. It creates an “ upper 
ten thousand ;”’ a certain number of persons and families possessed of 
equal culture, and equal faculties, and equal spirit get to be on a level 
—and that level a high level. By boldness, by cultivation, by “ social 
science” they raise themselves above others ; they become the “ first 
families,” and all the rest come to be below them. But they tend to 
be much about a level among one another; no one is recognised 
by all or by many others as superior to them all. This is society as 
it grew up in Greece or Italy, as it grows up now in any American or 
colonial town. So far from the notion of a “ head of society ” being 
a necessary notion, in many ages it would searcely have been an 
intelligible notion. You could not have made Socrates understand it. 
He would have said, “If you tell me that one of my fellows is chief 
magistrate, and that I am bound to obey him, I understand you, and 
you speak well; or that another is a priest, and that he ought to offer 
sacrifices to the gods which I or any one not a priest ought not to 
offer, again I understand and agree with you. But if you tell me 
that there is in some citizen a hidden charm:by which his words 
become better than my words, and his house better than my house, I 
do not follow you, and should be pleased if you will explain your- 
self.” 

And even if a head ‘of society were a natural idea, it certainly would 
not follow that the head of the civil government should be that head. 
Society as such has no more to do with civil polity than with ecclesias- 
tical polity. The organisation of men and women for the purpose of 
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amusement is not necessarily identical with their organisation for 
political purposes, any more than with their organisation for religious 
purposes; it has of itself no more to do with the State than it has 
with the Church. The faculties which fit a man to be a great ruler are 
not the faculties of society ; some great rulers have been unintelligible 
like Cromwell, or brusque like Napoleon, or ,coarse and barbarous like 
Sir Robert Walpole. The light nothings of the drawing-room and 
the grave things of office are as different from one another as two 
human occupations can be. There is no naturalness in uniting the 
two; the end of it always is that you put a man at the head of 
society who very likely is remarkable for social defects, and is not 
eminent for social merits. 

The best possible commentary on these remarks is the “ History of 
English Royalty.” It has not been sufficiently remarked that a 
change has taken place in the structure of our society exactly analo- 
gous to the change in the structure of our polity. A Republic has 
insinuated itself beneath the folds of a Monarchy. Charles II. was 
really the head of society; Whitehall, in his time, was the centre 
of the best talk, the best fashion, and the most curious love affairs of 
the age. He did not contribute good morality to society, but he set 
an example of infinite agreeableness. He concentrated around him 
all the light part ‘of the high world of London, and London concen- 
trated around it all the light part of the high world of England. 
The court was the focus where all that was fascinating gathered, 
and all which was exciting was concentrated. Whitehall was an 
unequalled club with female society of a very clever and sharp sort 
superadded. All this, as we know, is now altered. Buckingham 
Palace is as unlike a club as any place is likely to be. The Court 
is a separate part which stands aloof from the rest of the London 
world, and which has but slender relations with the more amusing 
part of it. The two first Georges were men ignorant of English, 
and wholly unfit to guide, regulate, and lead the London world. 
They both preferred a German lady or two of not the best character 
to all else which London contained. George III. had no social vices, 
but he had no social pleasures. He was a family man, and a man of 
business, and sincerely preferred a leg of mutton and turnips after a 
good day’s work, to the best fashion and the most exciting social 
intercourse. In consequence, society in London though still, in form, 
under the domination of a court, assumed, in fact its natural and 
oligarchical structure. It too has become an “upper ten thousand ;” 
it is no more monarchical in fact than the society of New York. Great 
ladies give the tone to it with little reference to the particular court 
world., The peculiarly masculine world of the clubs and their neigh- 
bourhood, has no more to do in daily life with Buckingham Palace 
than with the White House at Washington. Formal ceremonies of 
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presentation and attendance are kept up. The names of levee and 
drawing-room still keep alive the remembrance of the time whe: the 
king’s bedchamber and the queen’s “withdrawing room” were the 
centres of London life, but they no longer make a part of social enjoy- 
ment; they are a sort of ritual in which now-a-days almost every 
decent person can if he likes take part. Even the Court and Court 
balls, when pleasure is at least supposed to be possible, are lost in the 
great turmoil of a London July. Careful observers have long per- 
ceived this, but it was made palpable to every one by the death of the 
Prince Consort. Since then the Court has been always in a state of 
suspended animation, and for a time it was quite annihilated. But 
everything went on as usual. A few people who had no daughters 
and little money made it an excuse to give fewer parties, and if they 
were very poor did not come to town ; but as far as the general social 
life of London goes, the difference was imperceptible. The queen bee 
was taken away, but the hive went on. 

It would be, however, very hasty to infer from this description 
that English royalty is really of no or of little social value. Not only 
does it act as a sedative to our political ambition by removing from 
competition the first political place, but it acts as a sedative also to our 
most tiresome defect—our childish social ambition. English social life 
isa life of great inequalities; but, in theory at least, of alterable inequa- 
lities. It is not possible to change altogether the status in which you 
were born ; rise as you may, fall as you may, some vestige of your origin 
will linger around you. But you may change a great deal. Money 
and mind together will take a man almost from any place to any 
place ; accordingly, everybody almost who can rise wishes to rise. 
This is the cause of the “snobbishness” against which our satirists 
protest so much and protest so unavailingly. One of the means of 
getting forward, is to pretend that you have got forward. Hundreds 
will yield to an assumed result who will contest a well-founded 
claim ; and while human nature is what it is, incessant struggles to 
rise, incessant false boasts of having risen, must be expected and 
must be endured. But royalty has to some extent a mitigating 
influence. The absolute headship cannot be competed for in society 
any more than in politics, and therefore the greatest of prizes at least 
being withdrawn, the game is played rather less keenly, and rather 
less constantly. 

Refined and original observers have of late objected to English 
royalty that it is not splendid enough. They have compared it with 
the French Court, which is better in show, which comes to the sur- 
face everywhere so that you cannot help seeing it, which is infinitely 
and beyond question the most splendid thing in France. They have 
said that in old times the English Court took too much of the nation’s 


money, and spent it ill; but now, when it could be trusted to spend 
VOL. II. I 
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well, it does not take enough of the nation’s money. There are 
arguments for not having a Court, and there are arguments for 
having a splendid Court ; but there are no arguments for having a 
mean Court. It is better to spend a million in dazzling when you 
wish to dazzle, than three quarters of a million in trying to dazzle 
and yet not dazzling. There may be something in this theory; it 
may be that the Court of England is not quite as gorgeous as we 
might wish to see it. But no comparison must ever be made between 
it and the French Court. The Emperor represents a different idea 
from the Queen. He is not the head of the State; he zs the State. 
The theory of his Government is that every one in France is equal, 
and that the Emperor embodies the principle of equality. The 
greater you make him, the less, and therefore the more equal, you 
make all others. He is magnified that others may be dwarfed. The 
principle of his Court is ostentation ; its essence is its éclat. The very 
contrary is the principle of English royalty. As in politics it would 
lose its principal use if it came forward into the public arena, so in 
society if it advertised itself it would be pernicious. We have volun- 
tary show enough already in London; we do not wish to have it 
encouraged and intensified, but quieted and mitigated. If our Court 
were more theatrical than it is, our society would be worse than it is. 
Our Court is but the head of an unequal, competing, aristocratic 
society: its splendour would not keep others down, but incite others 
to come on. It is of use so long as it keeps others out of the first 
place, and is guarded and retired in that place. But it would do evil 
if it added a new example to our many examples of showy wealth—if 
it gave the sanction of its dignity to the race of expenditure. 
Fourthly. We have come to regard the Crown as the head of our 
morality. The virtues of Queen Victoria and the virtues of George III. 
have sunk deep into the popular heart. We have come to believe 
that it is natural to have a virtuous sovereign, that the domestic 
virtues are as likely to be found on thrones as they are eminent when 
they are there. But a little experience and less thought show that 
royalty cannot take credit for domestic excellence. Neither George I., 
nor George I1., nor William IV. were patterns of family merit; 
George IV. was a model of family demerit. The plain fact is that 
to the disposition of all others most likely to go wrong, to an 
excitable disposition, the place of a constitutional king has greater 
temptations than almost any other, and fewer suitable occupations 
than almost any other. All the world and all the glory of it, 
whatever is most attractive, whatever is most seductive, has always 
been offered to the Prince of Wales of the day, and always will be. 
It is not rational to expect the best virtue where temptation is applied 
in the most trying form at the frailest time of human life. The 
occupations of a constitutional monarch are grave, formal, im- 
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portant, but never exciting ; they have nothing to stir eager blood, 
awaken high imagination, work off wild thoughts. On men like 
George III., with a predominant taste for business occupations, the 
routine duties of constitutional royalty have doubtless a calm and 
chastening effect. The insanity with which he struggled, and in 
many cases struggled very successfully, during many years, would 
have burst out much oftener but for the sedative effect of sedulous 
employment. But how few princes have ever felt the anomalous 
impulse for real work; how uncommon is that impulse anywhere ; 
how little are the circumstances of princes calculated to foster it ; how 
little can it be relied on as an ordinary breakwater to their habitual 
temptations. Grave and careful men may have domestic virtues on a 
constitutional throne, but even these fail sometimes, and to imagine 
that men of more eager temperaments will commonly produce them 
is to expect grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. 

Lastly. Constitutional royalty has the function which I insisted on 
at length in my last essay, and which, though it is among its greatest, 
I need not now enlarge upon again. It acts as a disguise. It enables 
our real rulers to change without heedless people knowing it. The 
masses of Englishmen are not fit for an elective government; if they 
knew how near they were to it, they would be surprised, and almost 
tremble. 

Very nearly allied to this disguise, and in ultimate analysis perhaps 
identical with it, is the great use of constitutional royalty in periods 
of transition. It may be laid down that the greatest of all helps, 
even if it be an indispensable prerequisite to the substitution of a 
cabinet government for another government, and especially for a pre- 
existing monarchy, is the accession of a king favourable to such a 
government, and pledged to it. Cabinet government, when new, is weak 
in time of trouble. The prime minister, the chief on whom every- 
thing depends, who must take responsibility, if any one is to take it, 
who must use force if any one is to use it, is not fixed in power. He 
holds his place, not accidentally, but by the nature of the place and 
the essence of the government, with the chance of being removed. 
Among a people well-accustomed to such a government such a func- 
tionary may be bold; he may rely, if not on the majority which 
supports him, at least on the nation which understands and values his 
office. But when that government has only recently been introduced, 
it is difficult for such a minister to be firm as he ought to be, or as bold 
as he ought to be. He relies too much on human reason, and too 
little on human instinct. He was elected yesterday, and may be dis- 
missed to-morrow ; and it is difficult for him to put forth the sudden 
and powerful vigour that keen emergencies require. The traditional 
strength of the hereditary monarch is at such a time of incalculable 
use. It would have been impossible for England to get through the 
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first years after 1688 but for the singular ability of William III. ; it 
would have been impossible for Italy to have attained and kept her 
freedom without the help of Victor Emmanuel ; neither the work of 
Cavour nor the work of Garibaldi were more necessary than his work. 
But the failure of Louis Philippe to use his reserve power as consti- 
tutional monarch, is the most instructive proof how great that reserve 
power is. In February, 1848, Guizot was weak because his tenure of 
office was insecure. It was the part of Louis Philippe to have made 
that tenure for the moment certain. He might have conceded parlia- 
mentary reform to instructed opinion, but nothing ought to have 
been conceded to the mob. The Parisian populace ought to have 
been put down, as Guizot wished to put them down. If Louis 
Philippe had been fit for a transition king—a king to introduce free 
government—he should have strengthened his ministers, when they 
were the necessary instruments of order, even if he afterwards 
discarded them when order was once more safe, and policy could 
be once more discussed. But he was one of the cautious men who 
are “noted” to fail in old age; though of the largest experi- 
ence, and of great ability, he failed, and lost his crown for want of 
petty and momentary energy, which at such crisis a plain man 
would have at once put forth. 

Such are the principal modes in which the institution of royalty by 
its august aspect influences mankind, and in the English state of 


civilisation they are invaluable. Of the actual business of the sovereign 
—the real work the Queen does—I shall speak in my next paper. 
Water Bacenor. 
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Tue General Election wound up the political life of the summer with a crash 
like the termination of an overture. Quiet fell upon us, and every man, woman, 
and child able to do so rushed away to enjoy the calm delights of the croquet 
lawn, the archery field, the woodland ramble, to lounge on the beach, or to indulge 
in the alternations of excitement and luxurious idleness to be found in yachting, 
or to plunge into the absorbing business of a continental tour. Princes, like other’ 
folk, went forth upon their travels. The Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
their Duchy of Cornwall, that rich appendage of the heir-apparent which owes so 
much of its prosperity to the late Prince Consort. Steaming along the bold coast, 
and halting here and there, visiting the French ironclads, and even diving down 
into the great mine beneath the sea, calling upon Mr. Augustus Smith, Lord of the 
Scilly Isles, the Prince and his spouse gave great satisfaction to the West, and no 
doubt pleased themselves mightily. At all events, “our own correspondent” was 
charmed, especially with the piquant costume of the Princess, when, wrapped in a 
sort of white flannel bournous, with a straw hat trimmed with blue ribands on her 
head, she gallantly started for a hot and dusty walk under the sea. No doubt the 
Scilly Isles were the prettiest and most novel sight they encountered, if it were 
only, when three miles off at sea, to come within eye-shot of the resplendent 
piled-up masses of Mr. Smith’s scarlet geraniums. Two other Princes have 
travelled on those western shores: Prince Arthur, to inaugurate a monument to 
his father at Tenby; and Prince Napoleon, voyaging under the cloud of imperial 
displeasure. 

On the Continent Kings and Emperors are flitting about, hovering round the 
“baths” like moths round a lamp in a wood. The King of Prussia has held a 
Council at Ratisbon ; he has not yet had the long-promised talk with his imperial 
brother of Vienna at Gastein or elsewhere; and that imperial brother, much 
troubled by a distracted State, seems to have lived between Cabinet Councils in 
Vienna and the sweet society he finds at Ischl. The King of Greece, poor youth, 
has gone back from Corfu to his thorny couch at Athens, and seems disposed to 
try if he can be master. The King of Portugal has opened his Cortes—their 
sittings at this season no wise mortal will envy—and after pacifying England and 
Brazil, announces that his Ministers and he intend to abolish slavery “ under 
specified conditions.” This is a step, or rather the promise of a step, in advance, 
quite as important as the new rifled gun invented by his Majesty. The Emperor 
of the French appears to be “ training,” judging from his long walks, at Plombiéres ; 
while the French infantry are getting a new kind of uniform and breech-loading 
rifles, and Marshal Niel, at Chalons, is fighting over again the battle of Marengo. 
Paris, to its great surprise, was left for a week almost without a Minister, 
Eugénie doing the Regency business at Fontainebleau, relieved from all fear of 
untoward speeches on the part of that Prince Napoleon. With great triumph 
France has elected some hundreds of thousands of municipal councillors. The 
Government has permitted as free an election as it dared. There has been a 
“municipal list,” that is, official, and an opposition list, not infrequently nearly 
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identical. Which side has triumphed? Tout le monde, says the Débats, since 
tout le monde appears to be satisfied. No doubt there has been a sort of mild 
uprising of political activity ; no doubt the “ administration ” has received a check, 
since the semi-ofticial press is so angry about the result, and hastens to declare that 
it is only a step on that road to “self-government ’—the phrase is growing 
common in the French papers—which the Emperor desires France to take. He 
does seriously wish to lessen the power of Paris, and he is wise; but as France is 
organised it is as if a highly-educated man should be asked to deprive himself of 
the use of his brains. At present, while every petty village is allowed to elect 
municipal councillors, Paris and Lyons cannot be trusted to elect theirs. It is 
easy to divine when “liberty will crown the edifice.’ That crown will adorn 
the institutions of the empire on the advent of the Greek Kalends, at which 
period France will have become decentralised. 

In England we have had nothing to distract ourselves with except the tragedy 
on the Matterhorn, which has brought forth a handsome crop of the most unctuous 
commonplaces against Alpine adventure; the fortunes or rather misfortunes of 
the Atlantic Cable, which there is reason to believe has broken in mid-ocean; and 
some curiosities of delinquency and crime. The larger and more momentous 
subjects of political speculation and interest still continue to be the issues involved 
in German affairs, and the great state problems which are trying the intellect and 
the stamina of American peoples and rulers, south as well as north of the peaks of 
Darien. 

The German question divides itself into two parts; one affecting Austria purely, 
the other affecting the whole of Germany. The first embraces the new internal 
policy of the Austrian Government; the second includes the settlement, or pro- 
longed non-settlement of Sleswig-Holstein, and the future status of Prussia in 
Germany. The new internal policy of Austria is as yet only in the bud. In 
dismissing the Reichsrath with abounding praises, Archduke Ludwig, a younger 
brother of the Emperor, without altogether giving up the fundamental idea of the 
late Schmerling Cabinet—a united Austria—plainly hinted that the realisation 
of the great scheme was at all events deferred, and that its accomplishment would 
depend on the assent of the hitherto dissentient portion of the monarchy. In other 
words, the assent of Hungary, the mainstay of the Empire, was to be obtained, if 
obtained at all, in the legal way. This view is supported by the tenor’ of the 
circular issued by Count Belcredi, the new Minister of State, for the non-Hungarian 
parts of the Empire. In this eminently sensible document the Minister plainly 
declares in favour of decentralisation—less of government from Vienna, and 
more of government from the provincial capitals and country towns. The severity 
of Von Schmerling towards the press is condemned by implication, Belcredi 
recognising sincere discussion as a most useful help to governments. As an earnest 
of the sincerity of the Government, all offenders against the press law have been 
pardoned. The Minister also directs his subordinates to interpret the letter of 
the law by its spirit, and to prefer, for administrative purposes, speech to writing. 
This is a marked change, and whatever may be the fate of the Reichsrath, a step 
in the right road towards real freedom. And as to Hungary, there can no longer 
be any doubt that the Emperor means to make a sincere attempt to set himself 
right with his subjects in that kingdom. The task will be an arduous one, and 
will require a display of tact, temper, and real statesmanship on both sides. How, 
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the immense difficulties in the path of reconciliation will be met we shall soon 
know. The actual matters in dispute are just what they were in 1861; the only 
difference between that period and this—and it is vast—lies in the revival of 
kindlier feelings, and, it is to be presumed, a spirit of concession on both sides. 
The new internal policy of Austria which we are promised is, then, a milder 
administration, more local government, an approximation to free trade, and a 
frank reconciliation with Hungary on the basis of a legal recognition of Francis 
Joseph as King, and a legal recognition by Francis Joseph of his duties. There is 
after all some foundatian for Eugene Pelletan’s demand for “liberty as in Austria.” 

The relations between the Emperor and the King of Prussia are by no means 
so well-defined. That they are perturbed is abundantly plain. That they are 
critical, many incidents make manifest. Nor is that surprising. The policy of M. 
von Bismarck is a policy of aggrandisement, and nothing more. He means, so far as 
he may be allowed, to augment the actual resources, and still more the political 
influence of Prussia. At present the Austrian Emperor is in the position of an 
unwilling accomplice to the execution of that design. He is a co-partner in the 
spoils wrested from Denmark, and he is anxious to escape from that embarrassing 
and vexatious position. Embarrassing, because Prussian officials carry matters in 
the Duchies with a high hand, arresting editors and transporting them to Berlin 
prisons, expelling a deputy of the Prussian Chamber from Holstein, and threatening 
the Augustenburg pretender with similar treatment; all this without taking 
counsel with the co-proprietor, who is treated as a dummy. Vexatious, because 
Austria feels that she can gain nothing in the strife. In short, Prussia is aggressive, 
and Austria cannot be aggressive, barely defensive, without risking a quarrel. The 
discords between the two powers have come to such a pitch that Austria has felt it 
requisite to send a special Envoy to wait on the king of Prussia, and it is supposed 
the differences have been patched up—they certainly have not been removed. We 
have heard of late of a certain Austrian ultimatum, giving up everything to Prussia, 
on condition that a slice of Silesia be restored to the Austrian crown. There is reason 
to believe that this information is not exact. We are told that the Austrian pro- 
posals, made from time to time, and never as an ultimatum, give up to Prussia the 
port (not the town) of Kiel, Rendsburg, with qualifications, that is, the naval and 
military control of the Duchies ; and as regards the Duke of Oldenburg, whose claims 
are now openly espoused by Prussia, Austria has not a word to say for or against him, 
Austria declares herself ready to recognise any prince freely chosen by the people, 
and to consent that this prince, provided he is not a vassal of Prussia, may make 
by treaty administrative concessions to that power. Any question of territorial 
compensation must be decided, as Austria is said to insist, on the consent of the 
people dwelling in the said territory to change masters. This is a novel doctrine 
from Austrian pens, and can only have been adopted for the nonce. It is plain, 
however, that at this moment there is no good understanding between the two 
courts about their plunder. The Prussian championship of the Duke of Oldenburg 
it is easy to understand. He is a relative of the imperial family of Russia, and he 
has the means of making concessions to King William. Meanwhile the French 
Emperor, through both his English and French organs, is reminding Austria and 
Prussia that they appear to be on the highway towards an infringement of an 
European compact—the basis of the Germanic Confederation ; and that, when the 
time comes, they will hear more about it from that quarter. Are we to have war! 
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By far the most satanically humorous commentary on the Sleswig-Holstein 
imbroglio is a little work imputed to the Prussian crown lawyers. The illegality 
of King Christian’s title to the Duchies was steadily insisted on at the outset of 
the war in 1863. Now the crown lawyers have found that not the Prince of 
Augustenburg, not the Duke of Oldenburg, but Christian [X. was the rightful 
possessor of the Duchies, and that by virtue of the law of succession, which was 
the complement of the treaty of 1852, his rights of succession were legally 
established ; and now “these rights have been transferred by treaty to Prussia and 
Austria.” Surely this is the limit beyond which it is impossible to push political 
cynicism. Tell a man his watch does not belong to him but another, beat him 
until he gives it up, then declare he had a legal right to the watch, and that he has 
legally transferred it to you! Such is the new version of political immorality. 
Comment would be wasted upon it. 

The strife in the United States, on the questions involved in reconstruction, grows 
warmer day by day. President Johnson at present resists the demands of the 
Radicals, headed by Chief Justice Chase, for the concession, by Federal authority, 
of the franchise to the Negroes. We have already explained that even the elastic 
“War Power” would not, in the eyes of many, if not all of the Northern States, 
justify Mr. Johnson in this step. Nor does he seem disposed to take it, alleging 
that the freedmen would vote with their old masters, that they are not ripe for the 
suffrage, and that it must rest with the States to give it them. But should they, 
as they will, refuse, then this will happen,—that the representatives of the old 
Slave States in Congress will be actually increased, because representation is fixed 
in proportion to population, while the very body which raises the represented popu- 
lation, and gives the augmented strength in Congress, will have no voice in the 
representation. If this be so, then the Southern States will have a larger propor- 
tional representation than the Northern States. This affects so many questions— 
the faithful upholding of public credit among others—that it cannot be supposed 
the Northern States will not take security against the revival of the power of the 
old slaveocracy, and against the possible attempt to repudiate the debt by a league 
of the wicked old Northern democratic faction with the enraged ex-slaveowners, 
their former patrons. The one clear thing so far is, and the only one, that slavery 
is de facto abolished; and that Mr. Johnson is resolved to exert all his power to 
prevent the planters from reviving itin any form. He covers the freedman with 
Federal ‘authority, and he insists on the payment of wages for work done, and on 
the obligation of the proprietors to maintain the aged and disabled. The con- 
fiscation tendencies of the President are not so wholesome as his treatment of 
the freedman. They smack of proscription. Meantime the old Democrats are 
trying to raise a war with Mexico, but to no purpose. Maximilian will not 
be recognised, but he will not be attacked. The movement of the mercantile 
community in order to promote a renewal, or rather to prevent the termination, of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, is a wholesome sign; but the frank and hearty way in 
which these Americans at Detroit received Mr. Howe’s vindication of England, 
and Mr. Curry’s repudiation on behalf of Canada of any wish to join the Union, is 
a far better sign, showing that when you get out of the range of the mere profes- 
sional politicians and the Irish element, and come in contact with the real rulers 
of America, there is no deep animosity against England, and very little other than 
@ speculative wish to add Canada to the Union. And now some of these Americans 
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have caught a great idea—they propose that British North America should be, like 
Belgium and Switzerland, neutral ground. 

The war in the immense valley drained by the River Plate—a valley of which 
we really know comparatively little—is of considerable European importance, be- 
cause there is a great trade with those countries, and because they attract numer- 
ous emigrants from Europe. The cause of the war is less obscure than the motive 
for it. Brazil interfered in a civil war raging in Uruguay, and occupied Monte 
Video. Lopez, the Dictator of Paraguay, a sort of imitation Napoleon, who 
aims at being the arbiter of the Plate, declared war on Brazil, and because 
the Argentine Confederation would not help him openly or secretly, would 
not allow his troops to cross Corrientes in order to reach Brazil, Lopez 
treacherously seized Argentine ships and towns, and then declared war. This 
outrageous and thoroughly Napoleonic proceeding brought Brazil, Uruguay, 
and the Argentine Confederation at once into an alliance, with the declared 
object of rescuing the great rivers from the grasp of Lopez, and compelling him 
to give up his forts, standing menaces to the free navigation of these mighty 
streams. At present, Lopez, chiefly by dint of his unexpected movements, 
has succeeded on land; the Brazilian flotilla, however, in a smart action 
near Corrientes, defeated the Paraguayans on the Parana. Lopez has many 
partisans on his side, who admire him as a sort of Tory-Socialist at the head of 
the State, and who seem to have imbibed the notion that the submissive Guarani 
Indians are the finest race on the South American continent, and that therefore 
they ought to be masters of the estuary and the affluents of the Plate. 

The Judge of the Divorce Court has taken a most important step in regard to the 
law which it is his painful duty to administer. He has decided that a wife who 
obtains a divorce on the ground of adultery with cruelty or desertion, shall be 
entitled to permanent alimony. This strikes at the root of what it is to be feared 
was a growing evil, and it certainly repairs what in many cases must have been a 
flagrant injustice. The old practice of the Ecclesiastical Court was to give 
permanent alimony to any woman compelled to obtain, in consequence of her 
husband’s misconduct, a divorce @ mensd et thoro. Under the existing law, as is 
well known, a wife can obtain a complete divorce, and the judge very properly 
holds that the Legislature cannot have intended that she should purchase her 
remedy by a surrender to any extent of the provision to which she would be other- 
wise entitled. The thing is so plain that one is at a loss to conceive how it can 
have been contested. The argument that under the old law the woman remained 
a wife, while under the new law she ceases to be a wife, and therefore can be no 
longer entitled to share her husband’s fortune, appears to us to be an argument 
that one great wrong is warrant for committing another great wrong. Besides, 
in the event of a second marriage, or of proved unchastity, the woman would be 
deprived of the ground on which her claim is based. There is far more weight - 
in the plea that the exaction of an allowance from the husband gives a woman an 
interest in obtaining a divorce, and that therefore it is bad. But consider the 
other side. Js it good that a husband, in order to get rid of every liability, should 
be tempted to beat or otherwise cruelly maltreat his wife, in addition to the com- 
mitting of the adultery? For a woman who is able to obtain a judicial separation, 
as a matter of course obtains a pecuniary allowance; and it would be absurd if a 
faithless husband could get rid of that liability by simply beating his wife. That 
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the evil to be met and checked is no small one may be inferred from this remark- 
able passage in a recent decision of Sir James Wilde. “A very large number of 
cases since the Act passed,” he said, “have been petitions by the wife for cruelty 
and adultery, or desertion and adultery; and among certain classes of the com- 
munity a very common case indeed is that of a young husband who, either not 
agreeing with his wife, or getting tired of her shortly after marriage, endeavours 
to shake her off. In his endeavour he generally begins by treating her with neglect 
and contempt—often half starves her, often beats her, often insults her by open 
adultery, and ends by deserting her and cohabiting with another woman. That the 
wife should desire a divorce in such a case can hardly be a matter of surprise, and 
that she should obtain it is but bare justice. But it is the very thing that the 
husband wants too. He has succeeded in shaking off the obligations of marriage, 
and that by his own voluntary breach of them. And if he can part with his wife 
at the doors of the Divorce Court without any obligation to support her, and with 
full liberty to form a new connection, his triumph over the sacred permanence of 
marriage will have been complete.” It is against this class that the judgment 
of the Court will operate. ‘According to your ability,” said the judge to the 
ignoble specimen of this class before him, “you must support the woman you have 
first chosen and then discarded. If you are relieved from your matrimonial vows, 
it is for the protection of the woman you have injured, and not for your own sake, 
And so much of the duty of a husband as consists in the maintenance of his wife 
may be justly kept alive and enforced upon you in favour of her whom you have 
driven to relinquish your name and home.” How far this will operate to make 
men restrain their passions is doubtful ; but whether it will or not, it is intrinsically 
just. We are told that the judge must take care he is not practised upon by the 
opposite sex, and a plea is put in for the man who, provoked by the sharp tongue 
of his mate, strikes her, and thus enables her to get a judicial separation on the 
ground of cruelty. But surely the Court will be able to decide for itself where 
there are flagrant faults on both sides, and diminish the allowance, which, according 
to this theory, it is the object of the wife to obtain by dexterous provocations, 
Depend upon it there is far more danger to society from the class of men so well 
described by Judge Wilde than from ‘the class of women who, it is supposed, will 
seek a rupture in order to obtain a separation and allowance. At all events, the 
man who beats, and starves, and outrages his wife, ought to be made to suffer in 
his turn for her advantage. We cannot but regard the decision of Judge Wilde 
in the case of Sidney v. Sidney, as a most wholesome application of the law. 

A far deeper interest has naturally and justly been awakened in a cognate subject 
—infanticide. A trial at the Exeter assizes for child-murder has revealed to us the 
whole horrid machinery which exists for the systematic perpetration of this crime. 
The mask has been torn off, and we get a glimpse of the nether world, peopled by 
savages only a shade better than cannibals. The process is this:—A young woman 
brings forth an illegitimate child. Its father declines to pay for its maintenance, 
and its mother regards it asa burden. The tender instincts of maternity have been 
crushed out by poverty; or perhaps they were never very strong. The birth of the 
child and the child itself are regarded as “misfortunes ;” and without imputing 
any mere love of taking life, one may easily conceive a desire to be rid of the 
burden. There is probably little, if any, sense of shame in the woman’s breast. 
She does not desire to kill her child in order to hide her fault, Her fault is too 
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well known. She simply wishes to be rid of what is a hindrance to employment, 
a worry, a constant source of care. In the Devonshire case there seems to have 
been even a faint desire to bear the burden, at least in the form of a pecuniary 
sacrifice. The woman was willing to pay another woman to take care of her 
child. One is found. And here we come upon the dark passages in the story’ 

The nurse no sooner gets the child than she entertains its mother with anecdotes of 
the fate of other children entrusted to her, and hints how easily, if enough money 
can be got, children may be “put away ”—thrown into the sea, buried on the 
moors, hid away in a wood, after a little pressure of a thumb on the jugular vein. 
That this does not revolt the listener as it should shows how utterly callous and 
numb she had become. Might it not be found out? That and regret at the want 
of money are the only feelings which arise in the tempted. Moreover the child- 
slayer not only narrates her successful exploits, but boldly declares “it is doing 
good.” She knows the penalty is hanging—if found out; but thinks the law very 
unreasonable for hanging a person who is doing good by killing infants. The seed 
thus sown is allowed to germinate, and soon the evil weed springs up. Permission 
is given to “put away” “little Tommy.” But the assassin is not disposed to act 
without an accomplice, and the mother arriving and hoping to find the deed done, 
finds it is yet to do. And here we come upon the startling revelation that a 
mother sat quietly in one room while her infant was being killed by suffocation in 
the next; nay, we have the mother looking into the room, knowing that her child 
was lying between two beds, yet raising no hand to pluck it forth. Even worse— 
helping to undress the body and lock it up in a box, and all this without even a 
tear of pity! Terror lest she should be “ found out” was her only feeling, a feel- 
ing not at all shared by her accomplice; she had been too long in the profession 
for that. To quiet the fears of the unnatural mother she pretends to keep the 
body in the house, being unable to carry it off by railway because it “has such an 
air with it.” The “air” becoming too strong, the professional murderess throws 
the body out in the fields. It is found and identified. Both the women are 
arrested, and one, the mother, turning Queen’s evidence, we learn these secrets of 
the satanic side of things. The inference is obvious and hard. Infanticide is a 
profession. Charlotte Winsor of Torquay is not a solitary monstrosity, an unique 
product of society as it is. She is too perfect of her kind to have been a sudden 
growth. She is plainly a specimen of a species, and of a species not confined to 
the rural districts. The most moral people in the world have made a painful 
discovery. Where and what are the remedies? Of course we must hang Mrs. 
Winsor ; but that, as this unspeakable question stands, will not put any restraint on 
the Mary Harrises and Farmer Nicholses, to whom the present is all and all and the 
future nothing, nor will it arrest the felon hands of the Winsors; it will only 
make them more discreet. The remedies are to be found in more healthy and 
more decent habitations, in a higher moral education for the poor, and in some 
measure which, without reviving the bastardy laws, shall bring home to the men 
the obligations they incur by the indulgence of their passions. 

In the middle of last century, suddenly and without warning, at a moment, too, 
when the State was torn by civil conflict, cattle began to fall sick and die. For 
ten years the plague raged in the stalls and meadows, and it is said that nearly 
three millions of beasts perished. The Government of that day issued its orders 
in Council, and tried to mitigate the severity of the cattle pestilence, but no one 
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who knows the utterly corrupt and inefficient state of every department of the 
administration will fail to understand how it did not succeed, and how the murrain 
in a measure had to die out. A similar infliction has fallen upon us. Cows, not 
only in the London cowsheds, but in the country meadows, fall ill rapidly, lose 
strength, and die; not one here and there, but fives, tens, scores have been carried 
off, so that in six or seven weeks London stock-keepers lost some £30,000 worth of 
stock. More alive to their real interests than their forefathers, the dairymen and 
graziers, while they promise ready and prompt co-operation with the Government, 
declare that it is their own duty to take precautions themselves, and to this end 
they have formed an association for the prevention of disease. The Government 
on its side are quite alive to the dangers of a calamity which threatens to make 
dear meat still dearer. But they hesitate to adopt high-handed measures, not 
having “powers,” and perhaps from a feeling that the cow-keeper’s view of his 
duty is on the whole sound. The most perplexing, as well as alarming part of the 
case is that no one knows really how this disease has arisen; and the controversy 
has been keen on that head. The cow-keepers assert that it was brought over by 
foreign cattle; that every market day in July, Islington market had within its pre- 
cincts infected beasts, and that these, purchased by dairymen, infected the healthy 
cows whose lot it is to live, move, and have their being in that paradise of quad- 
rupeds—a London cowshed. The cattle importers, on the other hand, assert that 
no infected cattle are imported from Holland, Hungary, Russia, or elsewhere, but 
that the dairymen have taken their sickly stock to Islington and sold them there to 
their needy brethren. There is, indeed, considerable mystery overhanging the 
matter. Doctors differ not as to the nature of the disease, but as to its origin and 
cure. Two or three things, however, are abundantly plain, and by no means credit- 
able. The London cowsheds are not all miracles of purity. The modes of 
transporting cattle from the continent to this island, and from our shores to our 
markets and fields are not so perfect by any means as to make it certain that 
the sufferings endured by the poor animals afloat and ashore do not seriously 
injure their constitutions and predispose them to disease. Even if we admit 
never so much the propriety of not interfering with private enterprise, it seems 
reasonable that the Government, which does take precautions to prevent the 
landing of infected beasts, should take the further precaution of insisting on the 
proper treatment of the beasts in transitu. They might at least be fed and watered 
and kept clean. Until this is done either by private enterprise or public inter- 
vention, we shall be liable to these outbreaks of a fatal and sweeping disorder. 
August 11. 
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_HIsTorRY OF THE SEcT OF MAHARAJAHS OR VALLABHACHARYANS IN WESTERN 
Inpia. Triibner. 1865. 


THIs is a very curious and interesting account of the origin, history, doctrines, 
and practices of a most extraordinary sect of Western India, known as the 
Maharajahs, Vallabhacharyans, or Vaishnavas. The object of the writer is to 
give a wider publicity, both here and in India, to the disclosures concerning 
the iniquities of this sect made during the great ‘‘ Mah4rajah Libel Case,” 
which came before the Supreme Court of Bombay, on January 26th, 1862, and 
occupied it for twenty-four days. It was an action brought by Jadunathji 
Brizratanji, a leading Maharajah, against the editor of the Satya Prakash, a 
native newspaper, for an article which had appeared in his paper the previous 
October, charging the Mahfrajahs with teaching and practising gross and 
shameless immorality as religion. After hearing the evidence of some thirty 
witnesses on each side, and an elaborate examination of the writings of the 
sect, the judges were both of opinion that the defendant’s main plea that his 
charges were true, was fully made out, though the Chief Justice, Sir Matthew 
Sausse, differed from the Puisne Judge, Sir Joseph Arnould, in holding that 
he had not established that it was his duty to make them. 

The sect of the Maharajahs is, for India, of comparatively modern origin, 
its founder, Vallabhacharya, having been born A.D. 1479. He is believed by his 
followers to have been an incarnation of the deified King Krishna, himself an 
Avatar of Vishnu (who, indeed, we are-told, is now mainly worshipped under 
this form), and the Maharajahs, who now number between sixty and seventy, 
are his lineal descendants. It seems a question whether all the Vallabha- 
charyans consider the Maharajahs as more than gurus (spiritual guides and 
teachers); but the balance of evidence on the trial certainly went to show that 
if not exactly a dogma of the sect, it is what Catholics would call a ‘pious 
belief” held by the vast majority, that they, as well as their common ancestor, 
Vallabh, are to be looked on as incarnations of Krishna. The speciality of 
the system is the doctrine that carnal love of Krishna, or of his representatives, 
the Maharajahs, is the highest act of duty here, and the reward of virtue 
hereafter.. Other religions may have looked on impurity with some indulgence; 
this makes it the deepest expression of piety. The chief authority on which 
Vallabh or Vallabhachérya (for he is known by each name), founded his 
doctrines, was the Bhagavata Purana, especially the tenth book of it, which 
contains the history of Krishna. This has been translated from the Sanscrit 
into the Brijabhésh4 dialect, under the title of ‘‘ Prem Sagar, or the Ocean 
of Love,” and describes at great length the loves of Krishna, with the sixteen 
thousand Gopis (cowherdesses) of Braj. The author of the book probably 
intended that these should be understood in a mystical sense; but it is 
admitted that the majority of Hindoos understand them literally. The kind 
of religion that has sprung from this source may be conceived, if we suppose 
a sect of Christians arising who, rejecting all the canonical books of the Old 
and New Testaments, except the Song of Solomon, should retain the sacred 
meaning of the characters, whilst it interpreted their language and acts 
literally. ‘‘It is Krishna,” said Sir J. Arnould, in his judgment, ‘the darling 
of the sixteen thousand Gopis, Krishna, the love hero, the husband of the sixteen 
thousand princesses, who is the paramount object of Vallabhacharya worship. 
This tinges the whole system with the stain of carnal sensualism, of strange 
transcendental lewdness.” The central doctrine of the old Bréhminical religion 
that reunion with Brahma, absorption into Brahma, is the beatitude for which 
every separated spirit yearns, and which it is ultimately destined to attain, is 
degraded into an aspiration after the embraces of the sensuous deity Krishna. 
The devotees of Krishna are told to love him with an impure or “ adulterine ” 
love, this being the intensest and most absorbing passion known to the hearts 
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Krishna, it is true, can no longer be approached in person by his female 
devotees, but his descendants and embodiments, the Maharajahs, are still with 
them in the flesh; and it seems that to win and enjoy the love of these men is 
their highest object. To quote again Sir J. Arnould, ‘‘The hymns or sacred 
songs of a sect are generally the most fervid exposition of their religious 
feelings. The hymns sung by the women of the Vallabhacharya sect in honour 
of the Mah4rajahs, and in their presence, are certainly no exception to this 
general rule. They are passionate with all the passion of the East,—erotic 
pantings for the fruition of a lover who is also a god.” It cannot be wondered 
at that the Mah4rajahs, who share in the delusion of their followers, and look 
on themselves as embodiments of the Deity, union with whom is necessary to 
take away sin and secure eternal happiness, should show no reluctance to meet 
the wishes of their worshippers; and it seems clear, from the evidence on the 
trial, that they have almost without exception abandoned themselves system- 
atically to the most unbridled licentiousness. At a very early age each 
Vallabhacharyan, male and female, makes a solemn dedication to Krishna, or 
rather, as the facts seem to show, to his representative, the Mahfrajah, of tan, 
man, and dhan. Tan implies the body in all its relations; man, the mind with 
all its faculties; and dhan, a man’s wealth and all his possessions, including 
wife, sons, and daughters. The wealth is not absolutely all given up, the 
Mahfrajahs contenting themselves with heavy fees, but it is understood that 
the women should be placed at his disposal. It does not, of course, follow 
that in all cases he abuses his privileges, but it is at the same time clear that 
he need put very little restraint on his inclinations. There is some difficulty in 
gathering from the book before us the general feeling of the male members 
of the sect with regard to this system. Many of them, it is said, express the 
deepest indignation and disgust; but from the want of success which has 
attended all attempts at reform, it may perhaps be inferred that the majority 
at least acquiesce ; consoling themselves, it may be, with the hope held out to 
them that in the next life they too, together with the Maharajahs, will become 
Gopis, and enjoy with Krishna eternal Ras Lila, or ‘love sports,” in his 
paradise of Gowlok. 

This strange system of moral and religious doctrines, so utterly repugnant to 
ideas which have taken such firm root in European civilisation as to seem 
almost necessary beliefs, is now held by at least many hundreds of thousands of 
shrewd and intelligent men,—for such assuredly are the population of Western 
India. In Bombay alone there are, it is said, more than forty thousand 
adherents of the sect. The comments that might be made on such a state of 
things are so obvious that it seems hardly worth while making them. The 
book may be read with profit by all interested in studying the workings of 
human nature, though its revelations cannot be said to be ‘‘ adapted for family 
reading.” ‘ GEORGE STOTT. 


A CouRSE OF LECTURES ON THE THIRD OR TRANSITION PERIOD OF MUSICAL 
History. By Joun Hutian. Longman & Co. 


It is so extremely rare to meet with a writer on music who knows how to write, 
that on this ground alone Mr. Hullah’s volume challenges attention. It chal- 
lenges attention also on the ground of its singular beauty in typography, the 
numerous pieces of music quoted in illustration being not only remarkable for 
the elegance of their type, but also arranged so that the volume may take its 
place on the music-stand, and be played from with ease and comfort. 

The letter-press of this charming volume consists of a course of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, and forms the sequel to a course delivered in 
1861—r rather, as Mr. Hullah expresses it, stands in the same relation to that 
course of Lectures as a topographical map stands to a geographical. It is not 
only rich in details, where the former confined itself to outlines, but contains 
many musical illustrations, most of them new in this country, and some of 
them now first printed. 
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- The great and obvious line of demarcation separating the music of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries from that of our own time—marking off the ancient 
from the modern music—results from the former having had views of the scale 
so entirely unlike modern views. And Mr. Hullah, at the outset, arrests atten- 
tion by emphasising the fact, which will astonish all who hear it for the first 
time, and must suggest curious speculations to all reflective minds, that the 
perfect cadence, i.e., the discord of the dominant seventh and its resolution— 
with which our ears are now so familiar as almost to insist on it, and which 
closes ninety-nine out of every hundred pieces of music—was not only unfa- 
miliar and startling to the ancient ear, but ‘‘at a certain moment all the 
theorists in Europe combined their voices into one savage howl of indignation 
against the musician who first had the courage—not to like, but to say he liked 
it.” This daring paradoxical musician was Monteverde, to whom all honour! 
Music has always been a stronghold of pedantry ; and to write against theory 
is, even in our own day, a dangerous innovation. Mr. Hullah notices that the 
methods of ‘‘ the musical schoolmen of the middle ages resembled rather mathe- 
matical demonstration than anything we should now call composition; the 
popular musicians—the minstrels, the jougleurs, and others—on the other hand, 
simply giving themselves up to the expression of their own impulses, alike igno- 
rant and heedless of the dogmas of the learned. That in the passionless process 
of what he would have called composition the medizval musician should strive to 
express anything in his own soul, any condition of his own being, can never have 
so much as occurred to him as possible or to be desired ; that the operations of 
the minstrel could ever be subject to law can never so much as have occurred to 
him. It is a question whether before the time of Josquin Després, who flourished 
about the end of the fifteenth century, -any so-called musician had attained to 
anything beyond the vaguest conception of the effect of what he was putting 
on paper. It is recorded of that great composer—and the record implies that 
the practice was a new one—that he was in the habit of gathering about him 
his pupils and his friends skilled in singing, and of putting before them various 
combinations and successions of musical notes, in order that he might himself 
hear and judge how they sounded. No man could have known better whether 
they were what his predecessors and contemporaries were pleased to call accord- 
ing to rule; but the truth was dawning on Josquin that music would some day 
come to be tested by the ear as well as by the eye, by its operations on the 
affections, as well as on the understanding. 

Another point of general interest well brought out by Mr. Hullah is the rise 
and development of Instrumental Music. It is curious for us to go back from 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn—from Quartet Societies, Philharmonics, and Monday 
Popular Concerts—to the time when Instrumental Music emerged from its 
subordinate position as a mere adjunct to singing, an accompaniment rather felt 
than heard, rather tolerated than acknowledged, into the position of independent 
rivalry fast tending towards supremacy. This began in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, and is assigned by Mr. Hullah to the great improvement 
in the construction of musical instruments—notably the violin—which reacted 
on the skill and ambition of executants. 

It would lead us far beyond our limits were we to touch upon the many 
questions raised in Mr. Hullah’s volume, or to follow him in his biographical 
sketches, brief yet full, lightly yet firmly handled, of the leading musical eom- 
posers of Italy, France, Germany, and England, beginning with Arcadelt in the 
first part of the sixteenth century and ending with Handel — opening with 
an ‘‘ Ave Maria” in plain song, i.e., a melody in which time is supplemented by 
rhythm, and the relative duration and emphasis of notes are subjected altogether 
to the quantity and accents of the syllables to which they are set—and closing 
with a scena from Handel’s Semele. It is a book for all musical amateurs; and 
we look forward with impatience to the fulfilment of the half-pledged promise 
of a successor, bringing the history from Handel to Mendelssohn. 


EDIToR. 
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ENGLAND AS SEEN BY FOREIGNERS IN THE DAYs OF ELIZABETH AND JAMES 
THE First. By WILLIAM BRENCHLEY RYE. John Russell Smith, 1865. 


THIS curious volume has been the labour of a scholar’s love, and will be read 
with ease by all. The idea of assembling the testimonies of foreign visitors, and 
showing us how we appeared to others in the days of Bess, by way of contrast 
and comparison to the aspect we present in the days of Victoria, was one which 
involved much ardyous research. Mr. Rye had had no predecessor. The very 
knowledge of the works had to be gained by degrees as they made their rare 
appearances at public sales, or in the catalogues of foreign booksellers. The 
majority have only of late years found a place on the shelves of the British 
Museum, agd are excessively rare in this country. 

Ten Germans, five of them princes, two Dutchmen, one Swiss, one Dane, and 
one Spaniard, aré here made to disclose their ‘‘ impressions of England.”. The 
ancestor of M. Assolant stayed at home—or held his tongue. We regret tlie 
absence of some lively Frenchman who might have seized our national charac- 
teristics at any rate on the grotesque side; for it is certain, even from the testi- 
monies here assembled, that we were not -altogether admirable, and had our 
little defects of manner. Trevisano, the Venetian ambassador, noticed that 
‘*the English are great lovers of themselves, of everything belonging to them ; 
they think that there are no other men than themselves, and no other world but 
England ; and whenever they see a handsome foreigner’ they say that he looks 
like an Englishman.” This: latter trait is far from peculiar to the English. 
We have noticed it in French, Germans, and Spaniards, and have no doubt that 
all nations and-all tribes seriously mean to compliment a stranger when they 
say he resembles one of themselves. Cardan made a remark which is entirely 
in accordance with our own impressions of the resemblance between English 
and Italians of the present day. ‘‘ When I looked among those groups of 
English sitting together,” he says, ‘‘I completely thought myself to be among 
Italians; they were like as I said in figure, dress, manner, gesture, colour,”— 
but the illusion vanished when speech began, it was as if ‘‘ my countrymen had 
gone mad and raving.” How we seemed to speak is thus described :—‘‘ They 
inflect the tongue upon the palate, twist words in the mouth, and maintain a 
sort of gnashing with the teeth.” 

In his erudite Introduction, Mr. Rye has given an interesting account of the 
several celebrated or important foreigners who visited England from the time of 
Edward IV. to that of Elizabeth. One illustrious visitor is strangely enough 
forgotten. We allude to Giordano Bruno, whose name ought to have been 
suggested to Mr. Rye’s memory by the mention of the Count Palatine Albert 
Alasco, since it was at one of the Oxford festivals given in his honour, if we 
remember correctly, that Giordano Bruno held a public disputation, chal- 
lenging all comers, and, according to his own account, vanquishing all oppo- 
nents. Bruno stayed some considerable time in England, publishing several of 
his works there, and rejoicing in the friendship of Sir Philip Sidney, Fulke 
Greville, and others, but not gaining a very favourable idea of the people in 
general, especially the lower orders, whose turbulence seems to have disgusted 
him, as it did most foreigners. Bruno has several passages about us scattered 
through his Italian works—some of them very complimentary to the beauty of 
our women. 

Mr. Rye has not only added an Introduction to the works he assembles and 
translates, but has enriched them with some hundred pages of Notes on all 
kinds of subjects, exhibiting a wide and minute research. Altogether the 
volume, though a collection of scraps, is rich in literary odds and ends, and 
may be turned over in half hours of leisure, or placed on the shelves for future 
reference. EDITOR. 
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ARE THE «“PASTON .LETTERS ” AUTHENTIC? 


Ir is not without feelings of compunction amounting almost to a 
consciousness of sacrilegious boldness, that I venture to lay. before 
the readers of the Forryicutty Review what I will by no means 
call a disproof of the authenticity of the famous “ Paston Letters,” but 
some reason at all events for entertaining doubts of their genuineness. 
Not that’ there is anything new. or singular in the suspicion. The 
question has been propounded—lI will not say agitated—by various 
sceptics, but the investigation has never been followed up; while 
by almost all our historical writers their authenticity has been 
assumed without the slightest hint of a suspicion. Hallam, Lingard, 
Turner use their contents. freely, both to illustrate the manners of 
the age and to establish historical facts; and refer to them without 
any note of suspicion as being (what, if genuine, they undoubtedly 
are) the most remarkable, if not exactly valuable, monument 
which we possess of an age peculiarly barren of written relics,— 
that of the Wars of the Roses. Reinhold Pauli, our latest historian 
of those times, possessed as he is of all the critical acumen of a 
German, mentions and. uses them as amply as his predecessors, 
and, like them, without any suggestion of a doubt. Mr. Charles 
Knight, who has drawn on them largely, and terms them in his 
“ Pictorial History of England” an “invaluable record of the social 
customs of the fifteenth century,” has lately in his own genial and 
unsuspecting way, bestowed on them a characteristic eulogium. 

“T have,” he says, “a great affection for the Pastons.- They are 
the only people of the olden time who have allowed me to know them 
thoroughly. I. am intimate with all their domestic concerns ; their 
wooings, their marriages, their household economics. I see them as 
I see the people of my own day, fighting a never-ending battle for 
shillings and pence; spending lavishly at one time, and pinched 
painfully at another. I see them, too, carrying on their public rela- 
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tions after a fashion that is not wholly obsolete; intriguing at elections, 
bribing, and feasting. I see them as becomes constitutional English- 
men, ever quarrelling by action and writ; and, what is not quite so 
common in these less adventurous times, employing the ‘ holy law of 
pike and gun’ to support the other law, or to resist it. I see them, 
in their pride of family, despising trade, and yet resting upon its 
assistance. I see the young ladies leading a somewhat unquiet and 
constrained life till they have become conformable in the matter of 
matriage. This is all very edifying ; and I am truly obliged to this 
gracious family, who, four hundred years ago, communicated with 
each other and their friends mn the most frank manner upon every 
subject of their varied lives.’ 

We must, indeed, all participate in the gr ratitule which Mr. Charles 
Knight considers himself to owe to this “gracious family” if the 
correspondence which passes under their name is really genuine. I do 
not mean partly genuine; of this there can be little doubt; but 
entirely genuine, without adulteration by modern hands. Whether 
it is so or not, is the question which I wish to place before my readers 
as clearly and circumstantially as I can. 

The “ Paston Letters” were given to the public at intervals. The 
first two volumes appeared in 1787, with a rather long and pompous 
title-page beginning “ Original Letters written during the reigns of 
Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard III., by various persons of rank 
or consequence.”” And the following is the account which Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Fenn, the editor (of whom a good deal more will be 
said presently), gives of the originals, from which he professes to 
have taken them :— 

“These letters were most of them written. by, or to, particular 
persons of the family of Paston, in Norfolk, who lived in the reigns 
of Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard III., were carefully pre- 
served in that family for several descents, and were finally in the 
possession of the Earl of Yarmouth.” 

There were two Pastons of that title: the first, famous for having 
been “ shot at in his coach,” died in 1685; the second in 1732, when 
his estates were sold, and passed to the Ansons; but which of them 
parted with the papers does not appear. 

The papers “then became the property of that great collector and 
antiquary Peter le Neve, Esq., Norroy ; from him they devolved to 
Mr. Martin” (of Palgrave, in Suffolk). This last gentleman was 
born in 1697, admitted a fellow of the Antiquarian Society in 1718, 
died 1771: an antiquarian of repute in his neighbourhood, whose 
collections, after his death, were sold by his administratrix, for £650, 
to Mr. Worth, an apothecary and chemist, at Diss, in Norfolk. 
Mr. Worth purchased these collections with an intention of arranging 
and selling them to the best advantage. He was elected a fellow of 
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the Antiquarian Society in 1771; “and before he had completed the 
sale of his collections, died suddenly on the 8th of December, 1774.” 
“ From Mr. Worth,” adds Sir John Fenn, “ they came to the editor.” 
In what way they “came,” whether by purchase or otherwise, is not 
further explained. 

It must certainly be at once admitted that a more meagre and un- 
satisfactory account of the pedigree of papers, of which the authen- 
ticity is matter of question, can hardly be imagined. No legal claim, 
for instance, could possibly be rested on documents which had passed 
through so many hands, and been subject to the chance of so many 
careless or intentional tamperings. At the same time, those who 
maintain that authenticity; are fully entitled to the benefit of the 
simple and undoubting manner in which Sir John tells the story : had 
he been either cognizant or suspicious of forgery (they will of course 
argue), he would have taken care to place himself more on the defen- 
sive, and recount his tale with more of particulars. 

Sir John goes on to give a very detailed account of the peculiarities 
of the autographs of the original letters, the water marks on the paper, 
and so forth ; all which I pretermit as unimportant : for the fictions, if 
such they are, probably rest on the basis of a certain number of really 
original papers. He then gives details respecting the transcription, 
and informs the public that the whole of this labour was performed by 
himself at his own residence (East Dereham, in Norfolk). And 
although he records his thanks “for the assistance which he has 
received from the honourable Horace Walpole, the reverend Sir John 
Cullum, Bart., and Edward King, Esq., men who are so well known 
in the world of literature that their names (wherever they are per- 
mitted to be used) will stamp a value upon any work which they may 
honour with their approbation,” yet there is no evidence in the 
Preface to show that these distinguished persons, or any one else, had 
ever cast eyes on the originals themselves. Nor is there a word—a 
point which we beg our readers to bear especially in 'mind—to an- 
nounce to the public;that the bulk of the originals were not published, 
or that the editor had still any portion of consequence in his hands. 
Nay, more than this, he seems to say (p. xxii.) that it had occurred 
to him to print only “a select number of the letters,” but that he 
thought it better to give the whole. 

A “second edition’ of the two first volumes was, however, called 
for with the most unprecedented rapidity. If the editor is to be 
believed, the whole first impression was disposed of within a week of 
publication! In the advertisement to this so-called second edition, 
he informs the public, for the first time, that he has more treasures 
in reserve to communicate to them. ‘As this work has been so very 
favourably received, the editor is preparing for the press a further 
selection of letters and papers, written during the reigns of Henry VI., 
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Edward IV., and Richard III., to which he intends adding such as are 
in his possession which were written in the reign of Henry VII. 
Accordingly, in 1789, the public were favoured with the promised 
additional remains, in the form of a third and fourth volume. 
“Several of the first characters for literary productions had expressed 
their wishes that the editor should proceed to publish the original 
manuscripts still remaining in his possession,” says the preface to 
these volumes. 

Let us now see what became of these and the former originals 
after publication. We must have recourse again to the preface to 
the third and fourth volumes, just cited. “After the publication of 
the first and second volumes of these letters, the editor, in his adver- 
tisement to the second edition, informed the public that the original 
manuscript letters were lodged for a time in the library of the 
Antiquary Society, for general inspection. During their continuance 
in that repository, it was intimated to the editor that the king had 
an inclination to inspect and examine them. They were immediately 
sent to the Queen’s Palace, with a humble request from the editor, 
that if they should be thought worthy a place in the Royal Collection, 
His Majesty would be pleased to accept them. To this request a most 
gracious answer was returned, and they are now in the Royal Library.” 

And yet, strange to say, after all this parade of minute information, 
these manuscripts, thus solemnly announced and described, have 
never been discovered ; the most persevering researches have failed to 
ascertain either their present whereabouts, or their past history. They 
are not in the British Museum, nor in any other repository possessing 
parts of George the Third’s library. Not only have they disappeared 
bodily themselves, but, as far as I am aware, there is no record 
or mention that they had ever been seen, in the king’s library (while 
it subsisted) or anywhere else, by any single individual. 

To which this may be added. The Antiquarian Society, particularly 
in its early days, was in the habit of publishing a rather copious 
list of articles exhibited at its meetings, with discussions which 
ensued thereupon. I have searched in vain the volumes of the “ Arche- 
ologia” for any notice of the deposit of these alleged originals, or for 
any mention of them whatever, although the publication of the two 
first volumes is duly recorded in its place, as an event of interest. 

Such are the facts; but it is of course open to the defenders of the 
genuineness of the letters to argue, with much reason, that it is 
scarcely possible so circumstantial a story as that of the exposure 
of these volumes at the Antiquarian Society, and their deposit in the 
Royal Library, could have been invented by the boldest forger. I 
do not profess to solve the problem. I only place the two supposi- 
tions in face of each other. 


The mystery respecting the originals, however, does not end here. 
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Sir John Fenn died in 1794. His death appears to have interrrupted 
the design (already announced in his second preface) of publishing ng 
a fifth volume. His widow died in 1814: and. on her decease his 
manuscripts passed to the hands of her nephew, Serjeant Frere, of 
Downing College, Cambridge, an unexceptionable witness, it is needless 
to say, if his evidence bore at all on the authenticity of the letters, 
which it will presently be seen it does not. Serjeant Frere published 
the fifth volume, in 1823, “from a copy prepared by Sir John for the 
press.” In this copy, says the Serjeant, in his advertisement, “the 
original letters are transcribed almost entirely in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Dalton, now of Bury St. Edmund’s, who was, at that 
time, commencing the profession of the law at East Dereham, and 
had been engaged also by Sir John Fenn in transcribing many of 
those printed in the third and fourth volumes. The few letters in 
this volume which are not in Mr. Dalton’s handwriting are in Sir 
John Fenn’s, and all are revised and corrected by him. The originals 
of the fifth volume I have not been able to find. Some originals I have, 
which appear not to have been intended by Sir John Fenn for 
publication.” 

The general result, therefore, is, that not only have the originals, 
said to be in the King’s Library, ‘never been seen there by any one 
who has recorded the fact, but that those of the fifth volume— 
which, if they existed at all, one would have deemed that such an 
antiquarian as Sir John Fenn would carefully have preserved—never 
were discovered among his papers which came from the custody of 
his widow. It may be added, to complete this portion of our little © 
history, that Mr. Dalton, the transcriber in question, is reported to 


have died in 1860, at the age of ninety-three. ‘f 
Such are the circumstances on record—suspicious enough, it will ae 
readily be owned—respecting the custody and disappearance of the 1 


originals of these letters. But I should not be treating my readers 
fairly if I did not at this early stage of my inquiry give them notice 
that an antiquary of no less authority than Sir Frederic Madden, 
with all these facts fully before him, has nevertheless, very recently, 
pronounced his judgment in favour of their genuineness. For that 
judgment he gives, it is true, no reason; but the name of Sir F. | 
Madden, on such a question, is worth many reasons; and if any of 2; 
my readers prefer to be guided by his decision, rather than follow the 
arguments which I shall endeavour to urge against it, I shall have no 
right whatever to complain of their partiality. The following letter 
was addressed by Sir F. Madden to the editor of Notes and Queries a > 
short time ago (Second Series, vol. vii. p. 108):—“‘ There can be no ud 
doubt whatever of the genuineness of these letters ; but in regard to ay 
their subsequent history, after they left the hands of Sir John Fenn, % 
something more definite may be stated.” Sir Frederic then men- 
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tions their loss; disproves a report, which had found its way into 
Notes and Queries, that this loss could be traced to the Prince Regent; 
and cites the Morning Chronicle of 24th May, 1787, which informs 
the world as follows :—‘“ Yesterday, John Fenn, Esq., attended the 
levee at St. James’s, and had the honour of presenting to his Majesty, 
bound in three volumes, the original letters, of which he had before 
presented a printed copy, when his Majesty, as a mark of his gracious 
acceptance, was pleased to confer on him the honour of knighthood.” 

Sir Frederic Madden then proceeds as follows :— 

“The real question now is, what became of these originals after 
George III. received them? Had they remained at Buckingham 
Palace, they would probably have accompanied the Royal Library to 
the Museum, in 1823. They did not, however, come with that col- 
lection ; and the inference was, either that they had been taken down 
to Windsor by George ITI., or else kept back when the Royal Library 
was presented to the nation by George IV. The late Bishop of 
Llandaff (Dr. Copleston) was extremely anxious to ascertain the fate 
of these letters; and often consulted me on the subject about the 
years 1832-4. Repeated inquiries were made at that time and since 
of the librarians at Windsor, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
these valuable letters were still in existence; but without any 
favourable result. From the Morning Chronicle we learn that they 
were bound in three volumes; and it seems in the highest degree 
improbable that they should have been wilfully or even accidentally 
destroyed. The only way to account for their disappearance is to 
suppose that they were lent by George III. to some person about the 
Court, who forgot to return them. Had they been stolen, they would 
long ago have turned up in some form or other, and even now I do 
not despair of seeing them come to light again some day, to the great 
joy of all true antiquaries.” 

Itis obvious that Sir F. Madden’s indulgent theory as to the mode 
of loss is open to precisely the same objections as those by which he 
combats other theories respecting the disappearance. The “ person 
about the Court” who “forgot to return” these precious volumes 
must be dead long ago. Consequently the articles themselves must 
long ago have lapsed into the category of “things destroyed” or 
“things stolen;” both of which possibilities he dismisses as 
untenable. 

This, however, is only by the way: however unsatisfactory Sir F. 
Madden’s suppositions on this head may be, his authority, as I have 
said, is necessarily of great weight; and I feel myself, in pursuing 
this investigation, at the disadvantage of having his judgment 
already recorded against me. But I am also at a scarcely less disad- 
vantage—and one which it is impossible for me not to regret—in 
having to support a case which rests, there is no use in disguising it, 
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on a charge of literary mystification; and that, apparently, against a 
gentleman, long deceased indeed, but who passed through life with 
the repute of high respectability, and left it followed by the 
regret of many attached friends. This is a subject on which I 
will say but little, for every reader will appreciate at once the 
embarrassment of my situation. I write with no intentional 
disrespect to the memory of Sir John Fenn; but historical truth 
requires a fearless investigation of the genuineness of commonly 
received documents, even when it cannot be conducted without 
involving imputations of this class on those who can no longer defend 
themselves. For the rest, I fully allow that the deceased knight is 
entitled to all the benefit of character, even though his merits may 
militate against my theory. The memoir of him contained in 
Serjeant Frere’s advertisement to the fifth volume, describes him as a 
country gentleman of liberal education, much respected in his county, 
entertaining a “sincere and disinterested attachment to monarchical 
government, and to the doctrines of the Established Church.” Early 
in life he addicted himself to literary pursuits, particularly those of 
history, topography, heraldry, and so forth; and it is an amusing 
instance of his antiquarian zeal (and the only eccentricity which I 
have seen reported of him), that when Sheriff of Norfolk he is said to 
have insisted on reviving the venerable but somewhat painful usage 
under which that functionary was accustomed to attend at public 
executions. In short, never was there an editor, to all appearance, 
better qualified to vouch by sobriety and steadiness of character for 
the genuineness of his wares, or having less about him of the literary 
Bohemian. <A strong contrast, certainly, to his unhappy contempo- 
rary, Chatterton. Nevertheless there is one passage in the Preface 
to the third volume (p. vii.)—a passage which would pass unnoticed 
probably by the casual reader—which has a singular and somewhat 
ominous significance, when once the suspicion of fabrication has been: 
raised in our minds. And I cannot do otherwise than extract it. 
“The editor from his infancy was always particularly pleased with 
that paper in the Zatler where the merry meeting at the house of a 
friend was interrupted by the entrance of the sexton of the parish 
church in a sort of surprise, informing the company that as he was 
digging a grave in the chancel, a little blow of his pickaxe opened a 
decaying coffin, in which were several written papers; the curiosity 
of the party was raised, they adjourned to the spot, and discovered a 
parcel of letters which had been deposited in the grave of a lady 
whose daughter was then present. The Jetters contained in these 
volumes have, as it were, lain in the grave for centuries,” &e., &e. Did 
the sexton really “disinter” them? Have we any clue here to the 
real mind of the highly respectable editor? The passion for the 
concoction of literary romances of this description is as congenial to 
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some natures, as irresistible, and as fertile in its devices, as that 
kindred passion for personation and similar impostures which is 
known to take so strong a hold, particularly of the female disposition, 
and has found itself a way to the surface in such various and strange 
manifestations. I must not conclude this disagreeable part of my 
task, however, without noticing, in fairness, that the reader who 
cannot accept the entire genuineness of these letters is not therefore 
driven absolutely to the conclusion that Sir John Fenn was the party 
guilty of the imposture. They had been for a century in many 
hands. . Le Neve, Martin, Worth the chemist, might just as well be 
cited to answer on affidavit in their defence as Sir John. Only it is 
impossible to avoid thus much of accusation; whatever amount of 
suspicion is deducible from the most untoward “disappearance ”’ of 
the alleged originals, rests on Sir John, and on him alone. 

And the impartial reader cannot really fail to find any such sus- 
picions increased, and not abated, by the language of Sir John’s two 
prefaces—studied and inflated, though not, perhaps, more so than 
might be expected from a provincial antiquary little conversant with 
the critics, but also full of mysterious reticences. As I have said, 
his first preface gave no indication whatever that any important 
portion of the correspondence remained unpublished. Neverthe- 
less, the preface to the third volume begins as if the ground were 
entirely new, with a whole series of letters covering almost exactly 
the same ground as the first (Letters in vols. i. and ii., 1440 to 1483; 
in vols. iii. and iv., 1432 to 1470). He does indeed state that 
when “he (the editor) made his first arrangement, he chiefly selected 
those letters which treated of public affairs and of persons of con- 
sequence, conceiving, on the first production of this distant cor- 
respondence, that such were more likely to interest the reader 
in their favour;” but that having from his own taste added a 
few on private subjects, “some of his literary friends, and many 
learned individuals, have pressed him to form the remaining ones for 
the public on the same plan which he before pursued,” and that, 
consequently, the present letters are “of a more private nature than 
those before given to the public.” A suspicious account in itself, 
looking as if the demand created the supply. But in point of fact 
they are not of a more private nature; the second series seem to 
consist of documents bearing on public as well as domestic matters 
nearly as promiscuously as those in the former. The very first so- 
called “letter,” for instance, “Articles proposed by the Earl of 
Warwick to the lords and council for their approbation, as preceptor 
to King Henry VI.” (vol. iii. p. 13), is perhaps the most important 
historical paper (if genuine) in the whole work. What reason could 
the editor have had for not including it in the first series, and for 
placing it at the head of the second without any prefatory words 
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whatever accounting for that omission? The same question will 
occur to every reader, when his attention is once directed to the sub- 
ject, throughout these third, fourth, and fifth volumes. Nothing 
more natural than their contents and arrangement, if the author of a 
clever literary romance, finding it successful, had tried his hand at a 
continuation. Nothing less so, in my opinion at least, if an intelli- 
gent antiquary were honestly arranging for public use a series of 
documents which had come into his possession, and which had 
employed and interested him during years of study. 

Let us next see—continuing what I may term the extrinsic argu- 
ment for or against the genuineness of the letters—what are the 
probabilities of the supposition, laid before us by the editor, of their 
collection and preservation. 

The Pastons were a family belonging to what we should now term 
the ‘“squirearchy” of a remote part of Norfolk. Their dignities 
culminated, in the seventeenth century, in a peerage—the earldom of 
Yarmouth—which did not remain long in the line. But at the time 
of this correspondence, they had nothing higher to boast of in their 
pedigree than a judge or two of the superior courts. They were 
undistinguished people, in arts and arms. Except from the circum- 
stance that one of them was an executor of the renowned Sir John 
Fastolfe, and got involved in considerable trouble in relation to that 
executorship, even county history itself, with all its attachment to 
details, would have little or nothing to record respecting them beyond 
their marriages and descents. 

The supposition which we are called upon to accept is, that the 
members of this family, for sixty or seventy years, including that dark 
period of the Wars of the Roses, were in the habit of constantly writing 
to each other ; of keeping their correspondence ; and, finally, of collect- 
ing it insome one repository. That this correspondence embraced all 
manner of subjects, precisely as the analogous remains of a worshipful 
family of the present day would do: matters of business, family re- 
joicings, family quarrels, lawsuits, debts, marriages, deaths, inherit- 
ances. That it included, aiso, the ordinary stuff of which daily life is 
made,—mutual expressions of affection, playful mystifications, coarse 
jocularity. That, in addition to all these common ingredients, the 
matter thus collected comprised public documents of considerable and 
varied interest: letters to and from great public characters, with 
discussions and suggestions on the events of the time, such as in 
many instances might have involved the writer in time of civil war 
in hostility to very important personages, possibly in serious peril. 

Now the singularity of the circumstance that all this should have 
been done in an age commonly called illiterate, has indeed been often 
remarked on, even by casual readers who have not founded any 
scepticism thereupon. This, however, is an improbability on which 
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too much stress must not be laid; at least as far as the mere com- 
position of the letters is concerned. There can be no doubt that the 
writing of English letters, both business and familiar, was—notwith- 
standing the total absence of postal communication—very common in 
the fifteenth century. Sir Henry Ellis has pointed out the curious 
circumstance that there exist “‘ complete letter writers,” manuals of 
epistolary composition both in French and English, of the date of 
Henry the Fifth, though I am not aware that any of them have been 
printed. In point of fact, if the want of posts militated against letter 
writing, on the other hand the great difficulty of travelling, and the 
long absences which it engendered, must have made communication 
by writing, between people who could write, very essential, and, one 
would suppose, very usual, whenever they could find opportunities. 
But then one would naturally expect that letters depending on such 
rare opportunities would be comparatively few and long. On the 
contrary, nothing is more remarkable in the Paston correspondence 
than the extreme and business-like shortness of most of them. They 
seem to anticipate the breviloquent era of Sir Rowland Hill. They 
do not in general exceed a few printed lines. The writers, as a rule, 
seem fully to appreciate the maxim of Chaucer’s “ Creseide ” :— 


‘* Th’ entent is all, and not the letter’s space, 
So fare you well, God have you in His grace!” 


And this is evidently not occasioned by any difficulty which they find 
in expressing themselves. One of their chief characteristics (as we 
shall perceive more distinctly by-and-by, when examining into their 
style) is, that they are remarkable for readiness and fluency of lan- 
guage. The inference which would be naturally drawn from them 
is, that writing was almost as common and easy then as in our days ;. 
which, aliunde, we should assuredly not conjecture. 

But, passing by for the moment the improbability of such preserva- 
tion of letters at all, let us attend to another very curious circum- 
stance already suggested; namely, the extremely miscellaneous. 
character of the letters thus preserved. Generally speaking, an 
individual who has the task of preserving letters, if merely as a man 
of business, keeps those addressed to himself, with transcripts of a few 
of his own which it may be important to preserve. In a literary age, 
and with a view to publication, the system adopted is of course more 
developed, and complete transcripts of the writer’s own letters may be 
preserved with or without the answers, as was the case with those of 
Horace Walpole. But the “‘ Paston Correspondence” is not the least 
like either of these. We have to believe that the whole Paston family 
or large parts of it, were in the habit, for about eighty years, of keeping 
almost every scrap of paper which came into their hands, and then 
that some one member of the family took the pains of collecting and 
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preserving the whole mass of them. No matter how far the members 
are separated from each other, or where the epistles reach them, the 
documents find their way into the common portfolio at last. The 
bulk of the letters, it is true, are addressed to three individuals—John 
Paston, Esquire (born 1420, died 1466); Sir John Paston, his son, 
(born 1440, died 1479); John Paston, called of Gelston, brother of the 
latter (died 1503). But the exceptions are extremely numerous, 
and consist, first, of letters and miscellaneous documents addressed to 
and by sundry parties, sometimes scarcely connected with the Pastons 
in any way, on matters both of public news or importance, and of 
private interest ; secondly (and this is still more singular), of letters 
addressed to other members of the family by these three John Pastons 
or by others ; Sir John Paston to his mother Margaret ; John Paston, 
the younger, to the same lady ; divers parties to Sir William Paston, 
and to Agnes Paston, and Margaret Paston; Agnes to Edmund 
Paston, and so forth; not letters of business only, but letters of mere 
news, gossip, quarrelling, banter. In the fifth volume both Sir John 
Paston and John of Gelston have a good deal of bickering, as well as 
business, with their mother Margaret; and the letters on both sides 
occur, apparently in regular series, in the correspondence; nor is 
there any mention of transcripts ; ‘all seem to be original. How got 
they all together? It is difficult to conjecture, on any theory 
involving the genuineness of the whole of them. 

On the whole, therefore, in summing up this portion of the 
evidence, namely, the external characteristics of the ‘‘Paston Letters,” 
we can say with positiveness no more than this: If genuine, they 
constitute a perfectly unique phenomenon. Sir John Fenn, in his first 
preface, expresses a hope that owners of private collections would 
follow his example, and anticipates the happiness which society would 
derive from the publicity of many similar treasures, as yet buried in 
secret repositories. A vain expectation. Many such repositories 
have been greedily ransacked since his time, but nothing whatever 
has been disinterred at all resembling his compilation ; nothing simile 
aut secundum ; nor, we may add, have contemporaneous excavations in 
France, Italy, or Germany produced any other result. There is no 
other monument of medieval times at all resembling the “ Paston 
Letters.” 

And now, in conclusion, let us examine how far the contents of the 
letters, from internal evidence, justify the supposition of their 
authenticity. This is an inquiry of much more difficulty, and to 
conduct which properly a much closer knowledge is required of 
English medisval habits of thought and language than is commonly 
possessed, and certainly far more than I possess. 

This much, however, may be remarked even by a superficial 
reader, that considering that these volumes contain the unpre- 
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meditated effusions of a series of writers who by their own account 
were in close connection with some of the leading spirits of English 
history during the Wars of the Roses, and personal observers of many 
of the remarkable events of the time, our first expectation of course 
would be that they would offer much that is new and interesting in 
the way of political disclosure. And such was seemingly the general 
anticipation at the time when they appeared. If so, never were 
hopes more disappointed. It is not saying too much to state that 
no addition whatever to our knowledge of the politics of that most 
obscure age has been made through the “ Paston Letters.” - A 
writer of the last century, observing on Mr. Fenn’s careful annota- 
tion of his volumes, says that in a historical sense never was so 
much trouble in the way of marginal commentary thrown away on a 
subject of less value. 

How does this deficiency of special information—of the communica- 
tion of any knowledge of importance which may not be drawn from 
other sources—affect the question of the genuineness of the letters ? 
Strangely enough, the editor himself seems to expect that his readers 
will receive this barrenness as a proof of that genuineness. He 
observes in the preface to his third volume that “every criterion of 
authenticity accompanies the original documents; no novel or sus- 
picious anecdote will stagger credulity ; no new hypothesis is to be 
established or even proposed ; no inveterate faith in received history 
is to be shaken ; no eccentric genius is to appear, and call for admira- 
tion of talents that exceeded his means of improving or displaying 
them.”” Now the question is whether the impartial critic would not 
draw the very opposite conclusion from these facts ; whether he would 
not infer from the general absence of novelty in the incidents, the 
cautiousness of an inventor who was unwilling to commit himself, and 
kept guardedly within the bounds of what was already known. This 
was one of the tests which Macaulay, in one of the earlier and not 
the least able of his writings, his review of Wordsworth’s “Icon 
Basilike,” applies to the once favourite problem (now, thanks mainly 
to him, quite obsolete) whether Charles the First was the author of 
that work. “It has,” he says with truth, “no allusion to facts not 
accessible to any moderately well-informed man.” The editor does, 
indeed, elsewhere say, “ where these letters differ from our history, 
they give the report of the time ;” but such instances are certainly 
very rare. 

I will notice one example, indeed, of this servile adherence to 
authorities, which is peculiarly unfortunate, because it goes too far. 
The battle of Towton is described by John Paxton, the elder, in a 
letter in which he professes to transmit to his correspondent a copy 
of one written by Edward IV. to his mother about the same event. 
The battle of Towton was. no doubt a very bloody affair; it lasted 
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part of two days; 100,000 men are said to have been engaged, and 
great rancour was displayed in the contest. But the number reported 
to have been killed outright, varying in most accounts from 30,000 
to 40,000, is simply absurd. According to all reasonable historical 
criticism such slaughter is only possible in one case,—when the de- 
feated are surrounded and massacred, which was by no means the 
fact at Towton, where the Lancastrians had full opportunity to run 
away, and did so. Accordingly, our last historian, Pauli, treats the 
number in question as wholly apocryphal, and accepts the estimate 
of an otherwise indifferent authority enough, William Worcester, 
who speaks of 9,000 slain, as far more probable. Now, had the 
Paston- writer only repeated the ordinary fable, this would have 
suggested no reasonable suspicion of fabrication. Unfortunately, 
he “ lies with a circumstance.” He makes Edward the Fourth say, 
that 28,000 dead, on the Lancastrian side only, were counted by the 
heralds. And this in a letter which reaches London only five days 
after the action. It never seems to have occurred to the writer to 
think how long it would have taken the “heralds” in question to 
count and certify 28,000 dead bodies, even were the story credible in 
other respects. 

But a much closer and more important test of the truth, as re- 
gards these remarkable monuments whether of truth or fiction, is to 
be found in the language in which they are given to the public. 

That this is easy, fluent, and free from archaic stiffness to a very 
extraordinary degree, is the common verdict of all the learned who 
have consulted them, without the slightest suspicion of their genuine- 
ness. Hallam (speaking of the “old obsolete English” as having 
gone out of use about the accession of Edward the Fourth) observes 
that “ Lydgate and Bishop Pecock, especially the latter, are not 
easily understood by a reader not habituated to their language ; he 
requires a glossary, or must help himself out by conjectures. In the 
Paston Letters, on the other hand, in Harding the metrical 
chronicler, or in Sir John Fortescue’s discourse on the difference 
between absolute and limited monarchy, he finds scarcely any 
difficulty. Antiquated words and forms of termination frequently 
oceur ; but he is hardly sensible that he reads these books much less 
fluently than those of modern times” (“Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe,” chap. iv.). Still more distinctly to the same 
effect speaks Reinhold Pauli: ‘ How people wrote and spoke in the 
last decennia of the fifteenth century, is best shown by the letters of 
the Pastons.” ‘In those letters,” he adds elsewhere, “‘ we have the 
autographs of old and young, men and women. They write for the 
most part with tolerable orthography, and, generally speaking, are 
able to express themselves with readiness and fluency ” (“ Geschichte 
von England,” v. 675). Both these considerable authorities (and 
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othérs might be cited to the same effect) speak with evident surprise 
of the literary proficiency of ordinary people, as shown by Sir John 
Fenn’s discoveries. The possibility of those discoveries being after 
all fictitious suggested itself to neither. 

“ Harding’s Chronicle,” to which Hallam compares these letters 
in point of comprehensibility, is a long rhyming jingle, as easy to 
understand as ordinary ballads, but so exceedingly different in style 
and execution from these familiar letters that nothing is gained by 
their juxtaposition. Fortescue’s style is more to the purpose, but 
itis very far from the Paston English after all; and so is the pleasing 
and almost melodious descant of “ Morte Arthur.” But since Hallam 
wrote, very valuable contributions have been added to our means 
of ascertaining the written and spoken language of our forefathers of 
the fifteenth century, especially in the publications of records under 
the authority of the Master of the Rolls. There we have the business 
English of the day in a variety of forms—sometimes in the stiff 
commonplaces of official circumlocution; sometimes in the briefer 
and more incisive language of plain men writing in earnest. And 
I think any one who makes a fair comparison between these and the 
Paston letters will be struck in particular with that specialty on 
which Pauli remarks—the infinitely greater fluency of the latter. 
Writers of that day always seem to be exercising their limbs in 
fetters; the fetters of an unformed language, in which they could 
not readily find means to express the various niceties of thought 
which recurred to them. They had plenty of words at their com- 
mand, for they had the boundless resource of borrowing, as far as 
they pleased, from the medizval Latin, or from the current French 
of the day ; no dictionary-makers had as yet arisen to object to 
such importations; and the more a writer garnished his discourse 
with these fringes, the more he was pleased with himself, and the 
more admired by others. Every reader will remember the long- 
drawn Gallicisms with which Chaucer, genuine Englishman as he 
was, loves to conclude his paragraphs and point his rhymes. “In 
the hundred years which followed Chaucer,” says Archbishop Trench 
(* English, Past and Present,” p. 49), “a large amount of Latin 
found its way, if not into our speech, yet at all events into our 
books. .... A crop of words long since rejected by our language 
sprang up. .... While other words, good in themselves, and 
which have been since allowed, were yet employed out of all propor- 
tions with the Saxon vocables with which they were mingled, and 
which were altogether overtopped and overshadowed by them.” .. . 

But this unlimited free trade in words was of little value towards the 
great object of writing, namely, making the meaning clear and precise ; 
for these imported words had no recognised, secondary, popular 
meaning in English mouths; consequently they made but a feeble 
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impression on the reader. And hence, in part at all events—partly, 
no doubt, also from an imaginary sense of stateliness of diction— 
arose the lawyer-like habit, so marked in early English writing, of 
lavish tautology. Learned words were as yet little emphatic; the 
notion, therefore, was to obtain additional emphasis by coupling two 
or three of them together; which, of course, degenerated into a 
trick, and was employed in the most abundant and tedious manner. 
It is the common fault of feeble English writers—and not always 
feeble ones—even at this day. Which of us does not continually 
yield to the euphonious temptation of rounding a period or sharpen- 
ing a sentiment by the idle process of using two words instead of 
one? The very genius of our language, in which so many ideas can 
be expressed at will either by a Saxon or a French derivative, lends 
itself only too readily to this weakness. Nay, it has contributed to 
many a fallacy ; for the repetition of the same sentiment in different 
language will for a moment or two pass for an argument. “ Freedom 
is advantageous to a people, for liberty is beneficial to a community.” 
To return, however, from this digression; the habit of finishing off 
every sentence in duplicate or triplicate is most characteristic of the 
ordinary writing of the age we are dealing with, and, indeed, much 
later. Take as instances the following extracts, selected quite at 
random, from Sir John Fastolf’s report upon the management of the 
war in France, 1435—Sir John was an ally of the Paston family 
—-printed in the Rolls publications. I quote it the more readily 
because it'is in unusually fluent and modern-like English, and more 
nearly approaching in these respects to the standard of the “ Paston 
Letters’ themselves than State Papers in general :— 

“In case that the king conclude not to the war by his high 
wisdom, noble and discreet counsell, it is thought that his right 
might be put in judgment of certain number of men of Holy Church 
and of Christian kings and princes, and to abide their ordinance and 
judgment rather than to /eave and depart from his right and crown of 
France by the offer and request of his enemies and adversaries.” 

“Ttem, that none of the chieftains should in no wise ransom, 
appatise, nor favour no country nor place that they pass through 
for no singular lucre nor profit of themselves ; but that they do and 
execute duly that they come for.” 

Another instance of the same tendency to tautology may be cited— 
quite at random—from Harding’s rhyming jingle aforesaid :— 

‘« But aye the better he (the Duke of York) to God was set. 
The more were other [ both ?] by worde and dede 
The contrarye to labour and to lete, 
His good purpose to pursue and to spede, 
So that he had no hap for to proceed : 


For sotell men him ay let at the ende, 
The commonwele to maynteyne and amende.” 
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Now this is a peculiarity from which the Paston letters, except 
here and there an official document contained in them, are, I think, 
entirely free. There is no more of this sort of iteration in them than 
would be used by an ordinary English letter-writer in the present 
day. Of course the ready answer may be given, that these are 
familiar letters. True; but unfortunately they are the only familiar 
letters of the age extant ; if therefore they are unlike all other existing 
monuments of the language, we cannot indeed receive this as proof 
positive against them, but we are absolutely without collateral proof 
in their favour. 

And much the same result would probably attend our inquiries, if 
we were to pursue the subject on the ticklish ground of style in the 
closer sense. On this head, curious as it is, 1 must be brief; partly 
for want of space to do it justice, partly because I cannot myself pro- 
fess that close familiarity with the English of the fifteenth century 
which is required of one who would speak with authority. Generally 
speaking, the result would seem to be this: if forgeries, these are 
very clever forgeries. And yet there is a modern air, by no means so 
easily described as felt, which pervades a great part—the really 
questionable part—of these compositions, in the use of words as well 
as in other respects. 

As we have seen already, it would not give the slightest ground for 
suspecting the authenticity of an alleged writing of the fifteenth 
century, if it were stuffed “horribly full” of foreign elements—of 
French and Latin diction. It was the fashion of the age. But then 
the foreign fragments had not yet become dovetailed into the English 
language. They had acquired no English meaning of common use, 
in contradistinction to the foreign meaning which they bore in the 
tongues from which they were stolen. 

To make my meaning clearer by instances: if we were to find 
such words as “individual,” “case,” “attachment,” “ people,” 
“fashion,” “ term,” “talents,” “character” in such a writing, there 
would be nothing, as regards the mere external appearance of the 
foreign words, to alarm our sense of criticism. But if we found any 
of these words used in the secondary, popular, almost slip-slop sense, 
so to speak, which they have now acquired—* individual” for a 
person, “case” for a combination of circumstances, “ attachment ” 
in the sense of love, “talents” for abilities, “people” as a noun of 
number (two or three people), “term” for name, or denomination 
(the two last instances are from these letters), or so forth, I think the 
effect on our minds would be to raise a suspicion which might easily 
augment into a certainty. For any one instance of the use of a 
clearly modern phrase is, of course, sufficient to condemn the document, 
passage, or paragraph in which it is found, as the case may be. 

Now let us apply these canons, and a little of general criticism also, 
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to a few examples taken casually from the letters before us, which 
are by no means given as conclusive, but as suspicious only. 

In that remarkable paper, the articles “declaring how the Earl of 
Warwick took charge of King Henry VI.,”’ the Earl, apprehending the 
disagreeable necessity which he might be under of inflicting personal 
chastisement on the small sovereign, and thereby incurring his wrath, 
expresses his hope that the Lords of the Council will firmly and truly 
assist him in the exercise of his charge, and “support the said Earl 
therein.” The word “support,” in this secondary sense, is very 
good modern English, but it surely is not old French, from which 
language it is nevertheless derived; the French would be soutenir, 
in English, “sustain.” And according to the canon I have ventured 
to lay down, a writer using a French word in the fifteenth century 
would use it in the French sense. 

“Other people of both parties to the number of more than a 
thousand,” were killed at Barnet (vol. ii. p. 65). “People” as 
a word of number, which one is tempted to set down as modern 
slip-slop. 

Ye shall find them “gentlemanly, comfortable fellows,” says 
Sir John Paston (vol. iv. p. 305), of certain fighting-men whom 
he had sent to garrison his castle at Caistor. Was any such 
“fellow” or any fellow, ever called “gentlemanly” in those days ? 
Even Shakspeare, a century and a half later, uses the word as if 
conscious that it had something fantastic about it. Pyramus is “a 
most lovely, gentleman-like man.” 

“Tf ye tell them sadly (seriously) the truth, they will not damn 
their souls for us” (p. 355). Very colloquial, surely, for the fifteenth 
century. 

“T am not the man I was” (vol. ii. p. 46). 

“T shall take nothing from my wife more than a little spending 
money ” (vol. i. p. 185). 

Walter Paston, from Oxford, “chaffs” his father about not 
understanding “ what this term meaneth, Inceptor” (“term ” in the 
modern popular sense of “denomination ”’). 

Somebody is strangely, but not very antiquely described as “a 
busy man of a full, true soul” (vol. iv. p. 291). 

“T am excusable both to God and you” (vol. v. p. 296). 

“The dreadful man, James Radcliff, your verderer,” i.e. “frightful ” 
(vol. v. p. 383). Had “dreadful” this passive sense instead of the 
active, “full of dread” (‘Silence that dreadful bell,” in Othello) 
until a far later period ? 

“The weather was scasonable and pleasant” (vol. i. p. 127). 

“ Her dwelling is in London, but her mother and she came to a 
place of hers, five miles from Eton” (vol. i. p. 299). 

As in the case of language, so in the case of the manners and 
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customs depicted in these letters; it is extremely difficult to state 
exactly the grounds for the suspicion which they excite, and yet, 
when once raised, it is quite impossible to get rid of it. There is a 
vast deal of ordinary matter, such as might have occurred in the 
daily gossip of England in any age: the country gentleman grumbles 
and winces under his pecuniary difficulties, the mother is in despair 
at the flirtations of her daughters, the Lady Bountiful is earnest 
about her nostrums, the damsel about the stuff of her gowns—all 
this, no doubt, is natural enough, for squire, and dame, and miss 
were much the same by nature then as now, and not quite so different 
by education as is commonly supposed. Still our curiosity seems to 
require more than this. There must have been differences of habit 
and feeling between them and us, sufficient to produce some very 
marked divergencies in the tone of ordinary correspondence. When a 
really new discovery occurs, letting one deeply into the internal life of 
any past age—a trouvaille, such as that of the recovered “ Diaries of 
Pepys and Evelyn” in England, the “ Historiettes de Tallemant des 
Réaux”’ in France—although, in these instances, not older than two 
centuries ago—the first, and most natural, emotion of the reader 
is the interest which he feels in being introduced to people so similar 
to himself, and yet so very different ; similar in so many general 
thoughts, tendencies, associations—utterly diverse in so many of the 
more minute characteristics of life. 

The dramatis persone of the Paston letters belong to a far more 
venerable age, before what is called social life began. They are the 
contemporaries of those who might have known Chaucer and Gower, 
who saw and shared in the incomprehensible fights of the Roses, who 
had thrown up their caps for the good Duke of York, or his son 
Crookback Richard, who had beheld Caxton at his, printing-press, 
and the Lollards burnt, and Eleanor Cobham doing penance barefoot. 
And yet their records represent scarcely anything but the most 
common-place, ordinary, pale details, such for the most part as 
might have occurred in any worshipful family of any date. Now 
there is nothing impossible in this: people may have lived, and 
begotten children, and died, and disclosed in their epistles no more 
signs of the specialties of their age than the Pastons; yet it is 
singular, to say the least of it. 

And when we descend to particulars, we are constantly provoked, 
just as in the case of the language, by little hints of manners and 
usages, having to the antiquarian reader the most modern air possible, 
and yet which cannot be convicted of rank modernism on the face of 
the document. Take the following, by way of a few instances, to illus- 
tratemy meaning. The Prior of Bromholm wants to go abroad (about 
1449), and he asks John Paston’s advice about various matters, particu- 
larly as to the best way of taking money with him. “Some counsel me 
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to have a letter of exchange, though it were but of forty shillings or 
less.” Now bills or letters of exchange were no doubt in use, between 
merchants and for their purposes, long before this; but surely they 
could not have become ordinary substitutes for coin. The first known 
precedent of a /ettre de change, according to Nouguier, in his 
treatise on those instruments, bears date only in 1381; and it is a 
cumbrous affair. It was only in 1394 that the magistracy of Barcelona 
are said to have enacted that they should be paid within twenty-four 
hours after presentation. But it would be curious to ascertain how 
long, after the Paston Letters, the next traveller on the Continent is 
reported of as carrying a “letter of exchange” with him. So again, 
Margery Paston expresses (in 1484) her satisfaction that at Lady 
Morley’s house the society is orderly ; “ there is none disguisings, nor 
harping, nor luting, nor singing,-nor none lewd disports; but playing 
at the tables, or chess, and cards.” Was playing at cards the amuse- 
ment of a country manor house in 1484? That they were invented 
by that time we know; and this prevents us again from obtaining 
a conviction for anachronism; but surely their use was as yet un- 
common, notwithstanding the belief of our popular antiquarian, Mr. 
Wright to the contrary, which indeed is founded mainly on this very 
passage. (See his “ Domestic Manners and Sentiments,” p. 224.) 
More remarkable than these instances is the extreme meagre- 
ness of those notices of the education of the age, which are scattered 
throughout the volumes. Walter Paston was a scholar at Oxford in 
1478, and was also, as it seems, at Cambridge. There is a good deal 
of discussion between him and his family about his expenses and 
other matters; but there is nothing characteristic whatever,— 
literally nothing, which conveys an idea of the special student life of 
those days, or which might not have been written equally well— 
saving the different value of money, and the old spelling—by a 
youth about to take his degree in the present day. He becomes B.A. 
and “ makes his feast,” for which he expects presents of venison, but 
is disappointed. Now it is perfectly possible that a hearty B.A. of 
1478 “ made his feast,” just as his successor in 1778 gave a supper ; 
nevertheless it seems strange that so very common-place an usage 
alone should be recorded, and everything characteristic of the time 
omitted. William Paston was at Eton in the same year. Weare told he 
was then nineteen years of age,'—an age at which men, in the time 
of the Roses, were heads of families, and commanded armies,—and he 
writes home about money for his ‘ commons,” and wants “to come 
with a friend by water, and sport me with you a day or two in London 


’ (1) So says the marginal note, vol. v., p. 236; but there is some mistake. The docu- 
ments are confused, or else the fabricator has forgotten himself. The same William 
Paston, jun., is made in the third volume (p. 297) to be at Eton in 1468, and then old 
enough to be thinking seriously of falling in love with Miss Margaret Alborow. 
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this term time,” almost in the very language of a captain fresh from 
Salt Hill. He has to pay for his board to his “ hostess,”—ain_better- 
known phrase his “dame.” As Eton, even in those early days, did 
profess by her statutes to make some provision for the education of 
the filii nobilium, we are not entitled absolutely to deny the anti- 
quity of these passages ; but anything less like what we should have 
expected as a record of Eton, in the days when the robes of good King 
Henry’s first seventy scholars had hardly lost their gloss, it is certainly 
difficult to imagine. To sum up the result of this class of evidence ; 
the contents of the letters, so far as domestic manners are concerned, 
are very much such as a careful forger might compile, studious to 
keep on safe ground: very unlike, in my judgment, real effusions of 
their supposed times, in which one would almost unavoidably discover 
much more of what was not common both to that time and our own. 

One characteristic detail, however, of the life of that age, to which 
a great deal of correspondence in the third and fourth volumes is 
devoted, has been not unfrequently cited as an instance on the other side, 
as containing a record of incidents utterly strange, and yet undoubt- 
edly true—namely, the account of the mixed proceedings of law and 
fighting concerning the inheritance of Sir John Fastolf, ending with 
the siege of Caistor Castle by the Duke of Norfolk, in private feud 
with the Paston family and others, the deceased fat knight’s execu- 
tors. But the plain fact is, that all which is important in this nar- 
rative is contained in the “Itinerarium” of that enigmatical person- 
age, William Worcester (the William Botoner of the letters), which 
was used by the compiler of the fifth volume of Blomfield’s 
“ Norfolk,” in 1775, and was at Sir John Fenn’s hand as he wrote : 
and that (unless I am mistaken) the letters do not wander into a 
single important new particular, or important divergence of fact, from 
the story in the “ Itinerarium.”’ With this clue in our hands, we shall, 
I think, perceive that the letters read very like a sample of flourishing 
historical romance, cleverly grafted on the shrivelled trunk of an old 
chronicle. 

Such are the reasons which I venture to offer for considering 
these volumes, the favourites of so many eminent historical antiqua- 
ries, as liable to very grave suspicion. As I have said, the idea of a 
mere wholesale forgery is evidently improbable; but that large addi- 
tions were made by some fabricator to existing originals—additions 
calculated to render them much more interesting and attractive, and 
which it is now quite impossible to unravel from what is authentic— 
is a far more credible supposition. I have endeavoured, never- 
theless, fairly to lay before the reader such arguments as have sug- 
gested themselves to myself in passing in favour of the more orthodox 
conclusion. The suggestions which I: have made are entirely my 
own ; the subject has not been treated of, to my knowledge, by others, 
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and I have too profound a distrust of my own antiquarian know- 
ledge, not to believe it possible that superior knowledge may point out 
in what respects my suspicions are illfounded, and my instances value- 
less. And I can truly say, that it would give me great satisfaction 
to be persuaded that my own ingenuity was at fault; and that, 
although the authenticity of the Paston Letters cannot be established 
on positive ground (unless the lost originals should ever be discovered), 
yet we are entitled to use their curious and amusing, if not very im- 
portant contents, as they have hitherto been used, in illustration of 
the most obscure period of English history since the Conquest. 
Herman MERIVALE. 





THE BLACK DEATH, AND ITS PLACE IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


Ir is proposed in these remarks, first to adduce evidence of such a 
character as to establish beyond reasonable doubt, that a very large 
proportion — at least one half—of the people of England died of 
the plague of the Black Death in the years 1348-9 ; and secondly, 
by tracing the results of this depopulation in the economic history of 
England, to set at rest, if possible, several vexed questions hitherto 
left to a great extent unanswered in the works of modern historians, 
and yet so simple in themselves, that every educated Englishman 
ought to be able to give them a satisfactory answer. 

1. How is it that England, unlike almost every other country in 
Europe, is divided by hedgerows into separate fields? 2. How was 
it that the English peasantry, unlike almost every other European 
peasantry, in becoming freed from feudal serfdom, became detached 
Jrom the land, instead of remaining rooted to it as peasant proprietors? 
3. What was the real cause of the desolation and decayed condition 
of all the towns and cities in England complained of in the statutes 
of Henry VIII.? 4. If the English poor-laws existed, as they did, 
before the dissolution of the monasteries, what was their origin ? 

These questions, it is submitted, are entirely set at rest by the facts 
which it is my object here to review, and are not capable of any other 
solution. 

To establish now, five centuries after the event, with anything like 
certainty, what proportion of the people of England died of the black 
death in 1348-9 might seem hopeless. But it is not so. There exists 
statistical evidence, as reliable and clear to-day as it was five centuries 
ago, from which we may probably estimate the mortality in different 
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localities, as clearly and impartially as we should be able to do if by 
the aid of Professor Teufeldréch’s “time-and-space-annihilating felts” 
we could transport ourselves into the fourteenth century, and, esta- 
blishing a court of inquiry, examine witnesses from half a dozen dif- 
ferent counties of England selected for the purpose—evidence which, 
from its nature, is incapable of exaggeration, and wholly free from 
the objections which, of necessity, attach even to contemporary esti- 
mates when large numbers are concerned. This evidence is to be 
found in the ecclesiastical records of the period. There were in the 
fourteenth century between 8,000 and 9,000 parishes, each of which 
had its own incumbent. A record was kept in every diocese of all 
institutions to livings within its limits, and generally of the cause of 
each vacancy as it arose. So that by reference to these records, had 
they all been preserved, we might have been able to state with some- 
thing like certainty, with regard to every one of the 8,000 or 9,000 
parish priests of England, whether he survived, or whether he fell a 
victim to the pestilence of 1348-9. 

As amatter of fact, some of these records have been lost. Thus 
those of the diocese of London between the years 1337 and 1361 are 
entirely missing ; as also are those relating to the diocese of Win- 
chester, between 1345 and 1366. 

But others are still preserved. In the library of the Dean and 
Chapter, at York Minster, are voluminous MSS., known by the 
name of “ Torr’s MSS.,” which contain the clergy list of every parish 
in the diocese of York, and which, in by far the greater number of 
instances, state, as before observed, not only the date of each vacancy, 
but whether it was caused by the DEATH, resignation, or otherwise, of 
the incumbent. 

Turning over the pages of these MSS., it is a work of patience 
merely to obtain the desired information. If no new incumbent was 
instituted in 1348 or 1349 in a parish, I assume that the incumbent 
survived. If under that date I find a vacancy, I look further for the 
cause. If the cause assigned be the resignation or removal of the in- 
cumbent, I still assume that he survived. If the cause be not given, 
as occasionally, but not often, happens, I simply take no note what- 
ever of the case either one way or the other. Only in cases where 
the cause assigned is the death of the incumbent do I assume that 
he died. The result of the inquiry must, therefore, be an under, 
rather than an over, statement of the number of the deaths. 

Having thus carefully proceeded through the records of all the 
parishes in the archdeaconry of the West Riding, making a note of 
each, I find that (admitting, of course, the possibility of casual errors) 
out of the 141 cases of which the record gives the required informa- 
tion, in 96 the incumbent died, and only in 45 did he survive. It 
thus appears that more than two-thirds of all the parish priests in the 
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West Riding of Yorkshire died during the ravages of the black death. 
The same course of inquiry pursued through the records of the East 
Riding presents a nearly similar result. Out of 95, 60 died, and 
only 35 survived. That is, nearly two-thirds of the parish priests of 
the East Riding also appear to have fallen victims to the destroyer. 

In the fourteenth century the archdeaconry of Nottingham was 
annexed to the diocese of York, and hence it happens that its early 
ecclesiastical records are included in Torr’s MSS. In Nottinghamshire, 
out of 126 cases, in 65 the incumbent died, and in 61 only survived. 
Hence, rather more than fa/f of the parish priests of this county 
appear to have been swept off by the pestilence." 

The diocese of Norwich included about 1,500 parishes; and it is a 
remarkable fact that its records give evidence that nearly the same 
rate of mortality prevailed amongst the clergy in this large diocese 
as in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Blomfield, in his “ History of 
Norfolk ”’ (vol. i. p. 94), states :—“ It appears from the Institution 
Book of this time (Lib. Institut., No. IV.) that in this year (1348) 
there were 863 institutions: the clergy dying so fast, that they were 
obliged to admit numbers of youths that had only devoted themselves 
for clerks, by being shaven, to be rectors of parishes; and I find 
(Ibid, folio 118 6.) that Pope Clement VI., by his bull, dated Avignon, 
October 13, at the request of William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, 
dispensed with 60 clerks, though they were only shavelings, and but 
21 years of age, to hold rectories, and other livings: the bull setting 
forth that it was done that divine service might not cease in the 
diocese, he being acquainted by the bishop that there had been, and 
was, no less than a thousand parish churches void of incumbents in 
this diocese.” 

I have not had an opportunity of personally inspecting the records 
at Norwich to verify this statement ; but I have tested it by carefully 
examining all the lists of incumbents for the several parishes in Nor- 
folk, given in the eleven volumes of Blomfield’s History, and I find 
that out of 799 parish priests 527 left their livings vacant by their 
death or some other cause, and 272 only remained. A similar 
examination of the much less perfect information contained in Suck- 
ling’s “ History of Suffolk,” points to about the same proportion of 
vacancies in that county. So that, taking the whole diocese, there is 
every reason to believe that the statement of the Bishop of Norwich 
to the pope was strictly correct, and that, as in the East and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire, about two-thirds of the clergy died of the black 
death. 

There is no doubt that the same kind of inquiry might be made 
with respect to other localities. At present, the only other county of 


(1) The records for the North Riding are included in Torr’s MSS. ; but other engage 
ments prevented my pursuing the inquiry through them. 
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which I have information is Hertfordshire, where, if we may rely 
upon the somewhat imperfect lists of incumbents given in Clutter- 
buck’s History, it would appear that the proportion of deaths amongst 
the clergy was about one-half, as in the case of Nottinghamshire. 

The question now arises whether the proportion of deaths amongst 
the clergy was likely to be larger or smaller than that amongst the 
general population. It is possible, of course, that their duties in 
tending the sick may have increased their risk of falling a prey to 
the plague, but were they conspicuous for attending to those duties ? 
Was it not rather the mendicant monks who won their way to the 
hearts of the people by passing to and fro amongst the dying, re- 
ceiving often in reward the death-bed bequests of men whose heirs 
were dying by their sides. The truth would appear to be that a 
select class like the clergy, whose position in life is above the average, 
almost always enjoy a much larger immunity from malignant disease 
than the millions of the people. This was shown in the case of the 
black death amongst the clergy themselves. It is true that three 
successive Archbishops of Canterbury died one after the other in the 
years 1348-9, but the Archbishop of York, while four out of five of 
the York clergy were dying around him, himself survived, though 
sufficiently nervous to make his will, and to bequeath £500 that two 
priests might perpetually celebrate the good estate of his soul in case 
he should die. It is remarkable that instead of one-half or two- 
thirds of the dishops falling victims to the black death, only one out 
of twelve appears to have died during its ravages.' Again, in the 
Abbey of Croxton, in Lincolnshire, the whole community died except 
the abbot and prior.* In the face of these facts, and the experience 
of modern insurance offices, it would be difficult to hold that the 
mortality amongst the clergy would be likely to be greater than 
amongst the population at large. When we reflect how the ravages 
of disease in our own times single out in great measure districts 
where there are most crowded dwellings, and narrow, undrained 
streets, and thus are in general far more fatal amongst the millions 
of the poor than amongst the thousands of the better off, we shall 
conclude, I think, that the general mortality was likely to be above 
rather than below that which prevailed amongst the clergy. 

Had we then the evidence afforded by the clergy lists alone, un- 
supported by the mass of evidence of other kinds, to which we shall 
allude by-and-by, it would not be unfair to conclude that from 
one-half to two-thirds of the people of England died of the black 
death. 

Now, if it be a fact that anything like two-thirds of the population 
of the eastern counties of England, from the East Riding of York- 
shire to the county of Suffolk, died of the black death, it is clear that 


(1) “ Fasti Ecclesia Anglicans.” 
(2) Rymer’s “ Feedera,” a.p. 1351, 25 Ed. iii. 
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modern historians have understated not only the number of its 
victims but also the numbers of the previous population. 

In the year 1377 a poll tax was levied, from the returns of which 
a rough estimate has been formed of the population of the several 
counties and towns in that year. The tax was 4d. per head on all 
males above fourteen. The total result in money is known. It is 
not at all likely that any town or county should contribute 4d. a 
head for a greater population than it actually had, and therefore we 
may conclude that whatever the population really was, it was at least 
as large as that indicated by the results of the tax. 

Accepting then the estimates of McPherson, and others, the 
population of these eastern counties must have been at least the 
following :— 





East Riding . ... . . 60,000 
Lincolnshire . . . . . . 140,000 
INGRIOIE cas 6 we ee 1D 
Suffolk er er ee a 

Total . . . . . 440,000 


Now, inasmuch as in 1361 there was a recurrence of the plague, 
which still further thinned the ranks of the people to a frightful 
extent, there can hardly have been any great increase in the popula- 
tion between 1349 and 1377, and consequently if the numbers of the 
one-third of survivors at the latter date are correctly stated at 
440,000, the total population before the pestilence cannot have been 
far under 1,320,000. 

The population of these counties in 1831 amounted to only 
1,172,000. Is it at all likely that the population of the East Riding, 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, was greater in 1348 than in 
1831? Again, from the results of the poll tax it would seem that 
in 1377 the population of the whole of England and Wales was about 
2,500,000. Are we to suppose that the population before the plague 
was anything like 5,000,000, as great as it was 300 years after, 
and that 2,500,000 died of the black death ? 

I put the case thus in its most startling form purposely. And I 
submit that not only does the evidence we have (apart from the 
clergy lists) respecting the numbers who died of the black death 
require that these questions should be answered in the affirmative, 
but, also, that in no other way than by the substantial admission of 
these facts can the economic history of England before and since be 
explained. 

That the population of England increased so rapidly during the 
period before the pestilence as to have already reached 5,000,000 is 
in itself at first sight unlikely. But a good deal of the apparent 
unlikelihood of so rapid an increase is at once removed, when we 
take into account that England was not peopled mainly by the 
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natural increase of her aboriginal inhabitants, but as the United 
States are being peopled, by immigration. 

The extent to which this was the case with England is shown by 
the extent to which the Celtic race was driven back into the natural 
fastnesses of the west and north, to make room for Teutonic immi- 
grants, just as the Indian races are being driven back in America by 
the Anglo-Saxon immigrants of to-day. 

The Saxon conquest was no mere conquest. It was a vast occupa- 
tion by a new people of a newly conquered country. Thenceforward 
England was more Teutonic than Celtic. 

The Norman conquest, though not perhaps to the same extent, 
partook of the same character. It was another wave of Teutonic 
immigration. England thenceforth became impregnated with a 
Norman element as well as a Saxon one. Every manor had thence- 
forth its Norman “ lord.” 

Nor was the Norman conquest the last of these great waves of 
Teutonic immigration. It was succeeded by a silent Mlemish immi- 
gration, which in its direct and indirect results added more than all 
the others put together to the population of our island, and to which, 
therefore, it is needful to call closer attention. 

The importance of the Flemish nation consisted in this: that 
whilst other nations were adopting the feudal system under the 
pressure of the combined necessities of self-defence and self-support, 
in an age of international Lynch law, the Flemings, instead of doing 
so, took an opposite course, and supported themselves by supplying to 
the feudal nations those wants for which the feudal system did not 
provide. 

The most general and pressing of these wants were—first, dried 
fish (for Roman Catholic nations fed upon fish during a considerable 
portion of the year); and secondly, woven clothes. During the early 
middle ages both the fishing trade and the woollen manufacture had 
settled themselves on the Baltic and on the eastern shores of the 
German Ocean. The towns in which the trade and manufacture of 
that period were carried on had attained under the influence of the 
Hanseatic League to an importance both in wealth and population 
which it is difficult for us now to realise. And it was the migration 
of the fishing trade and the woollen manufacture across the German 
Ocean to the British shore, which, more than anything else, caused 
the rapid increase of the population of the eastern counties between 
the Norman conquest and the middle of the fourteenth century. 

With regard to the fishing trade, this migration was the result 
partly of physical causes. The sea gradually encroached on the 
Dutch coast till at length it converted what was once an inland lake 
into the Zuyder Zee. It gradually meanwhile receded from the Bri- 
tish coast, forming Yarmouth Sands and Port, where a bay had once 
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washed inland between the two Roman stations of Burgh and Caistor, 
almost as far as Norwich. Yarmouth in consequence became gradu- 
ally a great fishing station, not only frequented by Dutch fishing and 
trading vessels, but possessing also a rapidly increasing navy of its 
own. Under these circumstances, the population and importance of 
Yarmouth rose by the middle of the fourteenth century to a point 
which it had not passed 400 years after. It possessed a marine of 220 
ships, and probably contained somewhere about 10,000 inhabitants 
immediately before the plague of 1348-9. In proof of this, take 
the following recitals of a petition presented by the burgesses of 
Yarmouth to Henry VII. in the 17th year of his reign :— 


‘* Whereas the said town of Yarmouth in the time of King Edward III., and 
many kings’ days before, was in great prosperity and abundance of goods by 
reason of a great multitude of merchants and other occupiers dwelling and 
inhabiting within the said town, having to them belonging the number of 80 
ships with forestays, and 140 other ships without forestays, to the great in- 
come and advantage of the said town, insomuch that the benefice of the same 
town in those days was yearly to the curate worth 700 marks a year: afterwards 
in the 31st year of the said King Edward III., by the great visitation of Almighty 
God there was so great death of people within the same town that there was 
buried in the parish church and churchyard of the said town, in one year, 7,052 
men; by reason whereof the most part ef the dwelling-places and inhabitations 
of the said town stood desolate and fell into utter ruin and decay, which at this 
day are gardens and void grounds as it evidently appeareth ; wherethrough the 
said benefice is at this day to the curate scarcely £40 a year,” &c., &c.! 


From the statements of this petition, and the fact that at the poll 
tax census of 1377, the population of Yarmouth was about 3,000, 
taken together with the further fact that the recurrence of the plague 
in 1361 had occurred in the interval, it may be inferred that the 
population in 1348 cannot have been much less than 10,000. Let 
any sceptic pay a visit to the old church of St. Nicholas, at Yar- 
mouth ; let him drink in its vast extent as it now stands; observe the 
marks upon its walls of the numerous chapels which no longer exist, 
but which did exist before the plague, and then consider the fact that 
it was not large enough for the population of Yarmouth 500 years 
ago; that the foundations were already laid for a large addition, 
which because of the plague was not proceeded with, and I think he 
will no longer doubt that Yarmouth contained 10,000 souls in 1848. 

Nor was Yarmouth the only considerable fishing town upon the 
eastern coast. Lowestoft to a great extent had shared the same 
rapid prosperity to suffer as sudden a depopulation. Even after the 
plague, Blakeney, Suyterley, Wiveton, Clay, Salthouse, Sherringham, 
and Cromer (now fishing towns of inconsiderable importance) were 
considered sufficiently important to require the regulation of their 


(1) Swinden’s “ History of Yarmouth,” p. 390. 
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fishing trade by Act of Parliament; as also were Scarborough, Win- 
chelsea, and Rye. 

To pass from the migration of the fishing trade to that of the 
woollen manufacture ;—the very fact that the rising port of Yarmouth 
was frequented by Flemish trading vessels may have stimulated 
somewhat the English manufacture of cloth. The inundations on the 
Dutch coast had also something to do with the migration of Flemish 
weavers to those British ports with which Flemish sailors were most 
familiar. But the main cause of this migration was, that the Flemish 
manufacturers were dependent on English wool, and that the stoppage 
of the export of wool—a war measure often resorted to on the part 
of the English Government—caused a wool famine in Flanders, as 
inconvenient to Flemish weavers as the recent cotton famine has 
proved to our Lancashire cotton weavers. It was doubtless the 
recurrence of this liability which more than anything else induced 
large numbers of Flemings to migrate with their looms across the 
German Ocean to the land from whence most of their supply of wool 
was drawn. 

The consequence of this migration was that the towns of the 
eastern counties began to swarm with Flemish worsted weavers, and 
the worsted manufacture once having taken root on British soil, the 
inducement of steady occupation, and high wages afforded by it, soon 
produced a constantly increasing stream of internal emigration from 
country districts to the towns where it was established. This stream, 
as was natural, carried with it serfs as well as freemen. It was recog- 
nised law that a serf who should remain unclaimed a year and a day 
in a town was legally free, and as it was the interest of the townsmen 
to aid the flight and concealment of these fugitives from Feudal bond- 
age, the efforts of the landlords to reclaim their villein tenants proved 
more and more fruitless. Thus, in 1312, we find the lord of the 
manor of Cossey sueing no fewer than eighteen villeins for with- 
drawing themselves out of his manor. Eight out of the eighteen 
claimed their freedom on the ground that they had lived in the city 
of Norwich longer than a year and a day, and their claim was allowed; 
the rest were forced to return into villenage under their feudal lord.’ 

It will readily be seen that under the combined influence of Flemish 
and home emigration to the towns within the district of the woollen 
manufacture, they must have rapidly increased in population, apart 
from the rapid natural increase which almost invariably follows 
increased prosperity. The traveller in the north-east of Norfolk, 
where the manufacture first took root, cannot fail to see the marks 
of a population much larger than exists there now. The number and 
size of the churches, their ruined chancels and lonely sites, tell of 
days in which more accommodation was needed than in modern 


(1) Blomfield’s Hist., ii. 409. 
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times. From the church tower of Worsted—the village, once a mar- 
ket-town, which gave its name, it is said, to the worsted manufacture 
—the clerk, who happens to be something of an antiquary, points out 
to visitors how in this field and that the foundations of houses are 
laid bare by the ploughshare, showing how far the town once ex- 
tended in all directions. As you descend the stone staircase he will 
tell you how this church was once the smaller one of two, instead of 
being, as it now is, much larger than the place requires; and how the 
epitaphs of worsted weavers are still to be deciphered on the tomb- 
stones, though there is not now a single worsted weaver within a 
circuit of many a mile. A visit to the village itself is entirely con- 
vincing of the fact that Worsted once contained as many thousand 
inhabitants as it now does hundreds. 

But though Worsted gave its name to the newly-imported manu- 
facture, Norwich soon became the centre of the trade. Immediately 
before the plague of 1348 it contained sixty parish churches and six- 
teen additional chapels; and in the face of this fact the following 
record mentioned by Blomfield,’ as preserved in the Guildhall at Nor- 
wich, is not wholly incredible :— 

‘‘In this year (1348) was such a death in Norwich that there died of the 
pestilence 57,374, beside religious and beggars.” 

A margin may fairly be allowed for exaggeration, but a local record 
like this, backed as it is by other evidence of a general character, can 
hardly be accounted for otherwise than by the admission of its sub- 
stantial truth. Norwich with its sixty parishes may well have 
contained 60,000 souls. Ecclesiastical records of the archdeaconry 
of Norwich, bearing date 1368, prove that in the twenty years which 
had then elapsed since the year of the plague, ten parishes had 
already disappeared, owing doubtless to the depopulation by the 
plague, which had obliged what were formerly district parishes to be 
annexed to others; fourteen more disappeared by degrees, so that 
now there are only thirty-six instead of sixty churches in Norwich, 
the ruins of twenty which have ceased to exist being still trace- 
able. The poll tax census, moreover, shows a population in 1377 of 
6,000 instead of 60,000, and a map which exists of Norwich in later 
times shows large uninhabited spaces in the midst of the city, which 
point very strongly to its once having been much more populous 
than when this map was made. It is submitted that whatever the 
exact figures may be, these facts leave little doubt of the substantial 
correctness of the statement that Norwich was larger before the 
plague than it.ever was afterwards for 500 years, and that it lost 
a very large proportion of its inhabitants during the ravages of the 
black death. 

In the reigns of Henry II. and III. weaving was already practised 

(1) Blomficld’s Hist., iii. 93, 
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at York, and soon after, if not so early as this, in other places in the 
county. Before the plague of 1349, York, like Norwich, contained 
nearly twice as many parish churches as exist now. In 1377 the 
poll tax census shows a population of 11,000; and as seventeen out of 
twenty-one of the York clergy of which we have information died of 
the plague, and the parishes of which we have no information are 
those parishes which have disappeared altogether, in the absence of 
any statement of the total number of inhabitants who fell before the 
dread destroyer, it would seem probable that the population of York 
must have reached 30,000 or 40,000 at least before it was thus reduced. 
A statute of Edward VI.’s time recites that York was once well 
inhabited, while it was then very much decayed. And a still earlier 
statute gives as the reason, “the decay of that woollen manufacture 
by which a great number of the inhabitants of the said city and 
suburbs, and other places in the county of York, had formerly been 
daily set on work.” (“ Drake’s Eboracum,” p. 229.) 

The exact extent to which, under the influence of the woollen 
manufacture, the population of each town had swelled, it is impossible 
to guess. The two instances of Norwich and York may, however, 
in some measure be regarded as types of the rest. It is at least 
submitted that this evidence respecting the woollen manufacture and 
the large population of the towns affords at once an explanation and 
corroboration of the evidence of the clergy lists and poll tax census, 
respecting the eastern counties as a whole. 

If in Norwich 57,000 people died of the plague out of 60,000 or 
more, in Yarmouth 7,000 out of 10,000, and in York 17 out of 21 
of the clergy, it is by no means incredible that the total population 
of the eastern counties was as large, and the extent of the depopula- 
tion in 1348-9 as great, as the combined evidence of the clergy list 
and the poll tax census would seem to establish. 

With regard to the population and depopulation of other English 
towns we must content ourselves here with the typical instances of 
Bristol, Oxford, and London. 

Bristol was rated in the Doomsday Survey at a rent of £86 per 
annum. From that time till the plague it greatly increased in 
population and wealth. In 1208 its rent was raised from £86 to 
£108; in 1210 from £108 to £145; in 1225 from £145 to £245; 
and at that amount it remained, till, in 1371, the king reduced it 
from £245 to £158 per annum. “I know not” (writes the Bristol 
historian, Seyers) “how to account for this diminution but as the 
effects of the great plague.” The same historian quotes from an 
old Bristol Calendar the following entry :— 


‘*In 1348 the plague raged to such a degree in Bristol that the living were 
scarce able to bury the dead The grass grew several inches high in High 
Street and Broad Street.” 
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The contemporary chronicler, Knyghton, a canon of Leicester, says 
that “almost the whole population of Southampton and Bristol died 
after a sudden illness, few being ill more than three days ;”! and the 
evidence of the clergy list, so far as it goes, bears out the statement. 

With regard to Oxford, we have the evidence of Fitzralph, who 
was Chancellor of the University before the pestilence, and who 
declares that at one time within his memory her halls were resorted 
to by 30,000 students. He lived to be Chancellor of the University 
after the pestilence, and in 1357 complained that there never were 
there above one-fifth of the old number. He pretended, it is true, 
to believe that this falling off in students was to be laid to the door 
of the mendicant monks, but there can be little doubt that the results 
of the plague are to be traced here as elsewhere. 

The poll tax census shows no increase in the population of Oxford 
between the Norman conquest and 1377. No doubt the population 
had greatly increased, but the increase had been lost in 1348. With 
30,000 students at the University, the town itself must have contained 
much more than 3,800 souls! The loss it sustained, as in the case 
of Bristol, is shown by the king’s reducing its rent, three years only 
after the plague, to one-third less than the amount at which it was 
rated in the Doomsday Survey! The great Wiclif was an Oxford 
student in 1348. He witnessed the ravages of the plague, and their 
effect upon his mind induced him to publish a book entitled “ The 
Last Age of the Church,” in which, after declaring the vices of the 
clergy to have been the main cause of the pestilence, he predicted 
that the world would last only forty-three years longer, and come to 
an end in the year 1400 at the latest! 

The simple facts with which we have to deal in the history of 
London are these. Fitz Stephen (who died in 1191) informs us that 
there were in London and the suburbs thirteen larger conventual 
churches and one hundred and thirty-six lesser parochial ones. Now, 
if Norwich with sixty parishes contained before the plague any- 
thing like 60,000 inhabitants, surely London with more then twice 
as many parishes must have contained at least 100,000 inhabitants. 
Fitz Stephen goes on to say that at a muster of armed men esteemed 
fit for war, in the reign of King Stephen, there went out of the city 
20,000 horsemen and 60,000 infantry, 80,000 altogether ; and as he 
brings this forward as a proof of “how great a multitude of in- 
habitants London was peopled with,” we must, I think, assume that 
this host was drawn from the city and neighbourhood. And if 
London and its neighbourhood could thus bring 80,000 armed men, 
or anything like it, into the field at a muster, surely we cannot have 
over-estimated the population of the city itself at 100,000. 

Next, we have the assertion of Stow, that he himself had seen and 


(1) Twysden, Decem Scriptores, Hist. Anglice, vol. ii. p. 2600. 
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read an inscription on a stone cross, standing in the graveyard of the 
Charterhouse, in these words, in Latin :— 


«A.D. 1349. During the ravages of the great pestilence, this burying-ground 
was consecrated, and therein and in the crypts under this monastery were 
buried more than 50,000 bodies of the dead, besides many others between that 
time and this, upon whose souls may God haye mercy. Amen.” 


Now, as this cemetery of the Charterhouse was not consecrated till 
the other churchyards were overflowing, 50,000 is, according to this 
inscription, a part only of the whole number who fell victims to the 
scourge. Historians speak roughly of 100,000. Finally, according 
to the poll tax census in 13877, London seems to have contained about 
35,000 inhabitants. 

Once more I appeal from figures to general facts. Whether the 
figures be more or less exact, one thing is clear: London must have 
been much more populous—probably three or four times as populous 
—before the pestilence than it was in 1877, when the poll tax was 
levied. 

To complete this part of my subject, it is needful only to add to 
the evidence given above, with regard to particular towns and districts, 
the general statement of Knyghton, the contemporary chronicler, that 
“many villages and hamlets were desolated without a house being 
left in them, all those who dwelt in them being dead;” and the 
emphatic evidence of the first words inscribed upon the rolls of Par- 
liament after the plague of 1348, which recite that “a great part 
of the people had died of the pestilence.” 

I trust that in this paper I have established—upon evidence which, 
take together, is entirely conclusive—first, that the population of 
England was much larger before the plague of the black death than 
has been generally supposed, whether more or less than 5,000,000 is of 
very little consequence ; and, secondly, that a much larger proportion 
of the people of England really did fall victims to its ravages than is 
generally believed, whether exactly half or two-thirds I do not pre- 
tend to say. The results of this, the most influential fact in modern 
economic history, must be left for a future paper. 

F. Srrsoum. 
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Ir is sometimes said that there no longer remains any serious or 
fundamental difference of opinion between Liberals and Conservatives. 
The mild and placid character of the great majority of the addresses 
issued by candidates at the late election, and the fact that at that 
election there was no single topic of absorbing interest, has encouraged 
the belief that the broad line of demarcation which formerly separated 
the two parties has given way to an indistinct and shadowy partition. 
So far as this is true at all, it must be attributed to the gratifying 
fact that the greatest measures demanded by the Liberal party having 
been carried, their opponents have learned quietly to acquiesce in the 
beneficial results which have flowed from them. The Liberals have 
repealed the Test and Corporation Acts, they have emancipated 
Roman Catholics, they have amended the Constitution of the House 
of Commons, they have overthrown Protection, and they have enabled 
Jews to sit in Parliament. None of these measures having subverted 
the Constitution or ruined the nation, it is tacitly admitted that their 
supporters were in the right. It would, however, be very premature 
to conclude that Liberal principles are not widely different from 
Conservative principles, because there is no exciting party struggle 
to be fought at the present moment. The absence of excitement 
rather tends to bring into more prominent relief the questions upon 
which men of opposite politics conscientiously differ. 

Although the extension of the suffrage is generally supported on 
the one side, and opposed on the other, a still more conclusive test 
of political bias is afforded by that class of questions which relates to 
religion. In an ideal condition of society religion could never form 
a subject of legislation at all. Even without arriving at an ideal 
condition, it is to be hoped that, in this country at least, we may 
come to understand that it is no business of the State either to 
uphold or to discountenance any form of religious belief; that its 
only duty in such a matter is to hold itself entirely aloof from all 
interference and all partiality. Unfortunately we have inherited 
from what is called the wisdom of our ancestors, a most inconvenien 
legacy of intolerant laws. This has imposed upon us the necessity of 
discussing in Parliament a large variety of questions, which, so long as 
the intolerant laws remain in force, must inevitably be brought forward 
there, but which it is fervently to be hoped may not long continue 
to occupy the time of a body so overloaded with business as the House 
of Commons. 

Any proposal to abrogate an existing rule which presses upon 
some class of nonconformists to the Church never fails to elicit the 
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vehement opposition of the Conservative party. What they held at 
the beginning of the present century they hold mutatis mutandis now. 
They may accept the immense steps that have been made already 
in the direction of religious liberty ; but every further concession to 
the claims of conscience is hateful to the mind of the genuine Tory. 
He summons all his energy to resist it. He speaks with the eloquence 
of despair against the whole force of a mighty principle—the 
principle of religious liberty—the progress of which is a sure conco- 
mitant of the progress of knowledge. He characterises the upholders 
of that principle by what appears to him an epithet of awful signifi- 
cance, namely, as enemies to the Church. In describing the measures 
of his adversaries as injurious to the Church, he thinks that he has 
said enough to render them odious to a religious man. 

Mr. Disraeli, in his address to the electors of Buckinghamshire, 
took credit to himself and his followers for having resisted a series 
of attacks on the Constitution in Church and State. This is of course 
a mere rhetorical exaggeration; but the phrase, however common- 
place in itself, is interesting as affording a clue to the policy of the 
Conservative party. According to their own leader in the House of 
Commons, the principal merit of that party consists in having 
opposed the extension of the franchise to the people, and the exten- 
sion of religious equality to nonconformists. Of the former measure— 
styled, for electioneering purposes, an attack upon the State—it is 
not intended to speak in the present article. Our attention will be 
directed rather to those proposals which are classified in Mr. 
Disraeli’s address as attacks upon the Church. By considering the 
nature of these proposals, and the grounds upon which they are 
opposed, we may be enabled to understand the different points of 
view from which the Church is regarded by the two political parties, 
and to estimate the amount of weight to be attached to the charge of 
assailing that institution so commonly brought against the Liberals. 

And first it is to be remarked, that the Church, as spoken of in the 
present pages, is to be understood in a political, not in a religious sense 
It is only as a political institution that such a body can form a subject 
of Parliamentary attack and defence. Were the Church of England to 
break her connection with the State, were she to depend entirely upon 
her own strength, were she to resign all pretension to supremacy over 
other sects, she could no more be attacked than the Unitarians or 
the Society of Friends. Nobody wishes to deprive the Church 
of that legitimate sway which, by virtue of her doctrines and her 
Liturgy, she may be able to obtain over the affections of men. It is 
because she lays claim to something more than power over men’s 
minds, because she demands privileges affecting their temporal 
welfare, that she is dragged into court and compelled to plead her 
case before the public. 
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Whenever this happens it is remarkable to observe in how different a 
spirit her pretensions are treated by the contending parties. The line 
of reasoning adopted by the Conservatives plainly evinces that they 
regard the welfare of the Church as the supreme and ultimate end to 
be pursued in legislation. Not the welfare of the clergy, not the 
welfare of the laity belonging to that Church ; but the welfare of that 
political entity which is termed “The Church.” This entity has, in 
their eyes, a mysterious sacredness, hardly to be understood except by 
the true believer. It is even probable that they sometimes confuse 
the interests of the Church with those of religion. Thus it is occa- 
sionally said that the State should have a religious character. And 
the manner in which the State is to show its religious character is by 
bestowing especial favour upon a particular creed. Accordingly, the 
religious character of the State in England is shown by closing every 
office of emolument or power in the two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge against Dissenters. It is shown by imposing an insulting oath 
upon Roman Catholic members of Parliament. It is shown by refus- 
ing to bury an unbaptised person with Christian rites. It is shown by 
branding the man who doubts or disbelieves certain theological dogmas 
as unfit to give evidence in a court of justice. It is thus that we prove 
our obedience to the rule of doing to others as we would be done by. 
Yet Conservatives defend these things, not so much from any wish to 
injure the persons who suffer from them, as from a conscientious be- 
lief in the duty of intolerance. The interests of the Church, as they 
imagine, require them to uphold such cases of petty tyranny. The 
profane politician, unable to appreciate this kind of religion, may con- 
sider justice more important than the interests of the Church. This, 
however, would be a grave mistake. It is the special function of the 
Conservative party to defend the Established Church against the 
sacrilegious attacks of those who hold this paltry and degrading view. 

Such being the Conservative creed, so far as that creed can be 
gathered from their language and their votes, it remains to be seen 
how it differs from that of the Liberals. The attitude of the 
Liberal party towards the Church may fairly be described as one of 
complete neutrality. Individual Liberals may be Churchmen ; but 
attachment to the Church does not, and cannot, form any part 
whatever of the Liberal faith. A true Liberal probably thinks 
that it matters little to what religious community a person belongs 
provided he is willing to extend equal privileges to those who differ 
from himself. He may be a friend to the Church, but he is a much 
greater friend to religious liberty. | Religious liberty he interprets to 
mean not merely freedom for each man to think as his conscience 
bids him; but freedom to do this without imeurring the slightest 
penalty or suffering the slightest disability for so doing. A state of 
things which holds out a reward to any man for professing this or that 
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religious belief, and which excludes him from the reward if he does 
not profess it, is still radically defective in respect to religious liberty. 
To say to a man, “ You may believe whatever you please, but you shall 
be debarred from all emoluments incident to a University education in 
this country unless you think as the Church pleases,” is in reality to 
punish Dissent, and thus to violate the rights of conscience. Grant 
that the Church would suffer by opening College Fellowships ; 
this would be no argument whatever against the measure. She would 
suffer exactly as the monopolist suffers by free trade ; and the interest 
of the monopolist cannot be permitted to override that of the nation. 
And here we arrive at a point where it is possible to define the 
difference between a Liberal and a Conservative. In such questions 
as these—where the interests of the nation are, or may be, opposed 
to those of the Church—a Liberal will uphold the claims of the 
nation at the expense of the Church, while a Conservative will uphold 
the privileges of the Church at the expense of the nation. 

In other words, but with the same meaning, it may be said that 
the Church is regarded on the one side as a means, on the other as an 
end. Those who take the first of these two views consider that such 
an institution must be judged by its results. If these results are 
distinctly beneficial to the people, or if, being of a mixed character, 
the good outweighs the evil, then in their opinion the institution 
itself is good. If, on the other hand, the results are not of this 
character ; if the evil outweighs the good ; if the patronage of the 
State, while conferring no real advantage on the recipients, places 
those who do not share it in a position of unjust inferiority ; if:so 
far from ministering to truth and justice, religion and piety, it tends 
to foster a spirit of bitterness and ill-will ;—then the institution, how- 
ever excellent in intention, must be pronounced evil in practice. 
Above all, if the creed supported by the State includes dogmas 
which can no longer be believed ; if therefore the Church has ceased 
to express the religious feeling of the nation; if the best and wisest 
men in the nation find that her doors are closed against them, or can 
only be entered by contortions of conscience, then it is evident that 
either the connection should be altogether severed, or the conditions 
exacted from the clergy be so modified as to suit the growing intelli- 
gence and the broader opinions of the people. 

Such is the view of those who regard the Church as defensible 
only as a means towards a certain end—the good of the country. 
Opposed to this is the view of that large party to whom the Church 
itself is an all-sufficient end. No doubt the Conservatives also be- 
lieve that the Established Church is beneficial to the country. But 
this belief is a pure assumption, not grounded on any examination of 
the facts, nor indeed of such a nature as to be affected by facts at all. 
Their love of the Church is grounded on higher considerations. They 
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look not to its actual results, but to its original purpose. That pur- 
pose having been the advancement of religion, they cannot divest 
themselves of the notion that the same machinery will still contribute 
to the same object. The man who attacks the Church is therefore, in 
their eyes, always wrong; while the man who defends it is always 
right. On the one side then, the tree is judged by its fruits; on the 
other by the intentions of those who planted it and tended its earlier 
years. Of course it is impossible ever to prove to those who thus 
reason that the tree, although planted, it may be, by some of Eng- 
land’s wisest statesmen, although watered by the blood of some of 
her noblest martyrs, no longer produces the fruit they wished it to 
produce. The tree may cumber the ground, it may be withered, dead, 
and useless; but they will gather around its trunk and defend it to 
the last. The “good of the Church” is with them far above every 
other object it is possible to suggest. 

Now if by the good of the Church were meant the good of the 
persons composing it, then it might no doubt be plausibly argued 
that these individuals are entitled to have their interests considered, 
and that the supposed welfare of the nation can be no warrant for 
injustice towards them. But the attacks of the Liberals are, as 
everybody knows, never directed against individual Churchmen. 
They never show the slightest wish to inflict an injury upon a single 
clergyman, or to deprive a single layman of his spiritual wants. 
There have certainly been “ attacks upon the Church” of a far more 
serious character than any that are now projected. These attacks 
have been directed with malignant zeal against real men, not against 
a shadow—men who were capable of pain and suffering, and who 
were made to undergo it. Of such a nature was the famous Act of 
Uniformity, by which 2,000 clergymen were driven from their homes 
because they did not conform to the prevailing bigotry of the hour. 
Nor is the spirit that dictated that Act altogether dead. Of late 
years the harshest censures have been pronounced upon able men 
because they have honestly avowed their dissent from certain tradi- 
tionary doctrines. The Church, in the person of some of her ablest, 
most learned, most eminent members has been vehemently attacked ; 
but from which of the two parties has the attack proceeded? Is it 
the Liberals who have been most desirous to eject the writers in 
“Essays and Reviews,” and thus to make it almost impossible for 
thoughtful and learned men to belong to the ministry? Is it they 
who have withheld the wages of his labour from a man whose depth 
of mind and beauty of character are among the proudest ornaments 
of the Church, and whose only crime is that he has outgrown the 
limits of orthodox theology ? 

Attacks like these, threatening to undermine the very existence of 
the Church, by placing her in direct opposition to the progress of 
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thought, are far more dangerous than the open enmity of Liberals 
can ever be. For undoubtedly there are many members of the 
Liberal party who, on conscientious grounds, are altogether hostile to 
-an Established Church. Let this by all means be admitted. But 
when Conservatives talk as if there were some peculiar wickedness in 
hostility to the Church, and some peculiar merit in attachment to it, 
their language is unmeaning and ridiculous. The Church, as one of 
the institutions of the country, forms a legitimate subject of approval 
or disapproval. To attack it is at any rate not worse than to attack 
the Game Laws or the system of primogeniture. Upon such subjects 
it is the duty of political men to form opinions ; and those who have 
satisfied themselves that the connection of Church and State is wrong 
in principle, and injurious in fact, are not only justifiable but meri- 
torious in attempting to put an end to it. To accuse them of attacking 
the Church is merely to accuse them of acting according to their 
principles. 

Unfortunately there are too many Liberals who think it incumbent 
upon them to defend themselves against the Conservative cant in a 
somewhat unworthy manner. In proposing or defending such mea- 
sures as the abolition of Church-rates or the abolition of University 
Tests they declare that they are warmly attached to the Church of 
England ; that they would on no account inflict any injury upon her; 
but that they firmly believe she would be strengthened instead of 
weakened by adopting the course they recommend. Now this may 
be true or it may be false ; but true or false, it is entirely irrelevant. 
These measures are not intended to benefit the Church, but to remedy 
an injustice pressing upon Dissenters. Those who defend them on 
the ground that they will strengthen the Church, do not succeed in 
persuading their opponents to support them, while they place their 
friends in a false position. The Conservatives feel very naturally 
that, whatever may be said, they are really more devoted to the 
Church of England, politically speaking, than the opposite party. It 
is useless for Liberal Churchmen to profess their warm attachment to 
her interests. It is quite evident that the party, as a whole, are not 
animated by that zeal for the good of the Church which, however 
unwisely it may be shown, is certainly a genuine passion of the 
. orthodox Conservative. 

Nor is there anything so very praiseworthy in attachment to the 
Church that-a Liberal need be anxious to dispute the honour with his 
political adversaries. - In so far as a man is attached to the doctrines 
or the form of worship prescribed by the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the Book of Common Prayer, his feelings have nothing to do with 
our present subject. He deserves the same respect as a sincere Jew or 
an orthodox Mussulman. But when this preference becomes so much 
intensified as it sometimes does, when we find persons seriously 
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believing that the Church of England ought to be supported by the 
State because she alone, among all the sects and churches of the 
world, has managed to hit upon the exact truth in matters of religion, 
this, though still an innocent, is surely not a very enlightened or a 
very admirable faith. Yet this is the sense in which, it is to be feared, 
too many Englishmen are attached to the English Church. Let them 
by all means boast the fervour of their love. Let them receive full 
credit for a sentiment which they have in common with bigots and 
persecutors of every age and every religion. Philip II. was no less 
warmly attached to his Church than Mr. Disraeli,and his followers 
are to theirs. But he proved his devotion in a muh more thorough 
as well as a more consistent manner. Refusing to accord Christian 
burial to a Baptist or a Unitarian may be a noble and dignified way 
of protesting against Dissent. There is something almost super- 
human in that heroic hatred of error which extends its animosity 
even to the bodies of the dead. Compared, however, with the pro- 
ceedings of Philip II., this is but a feeble attempt to discourage 
heresy and schism. Refusing to allow Dissenters to exist at all is a 
much more effective plan than insulting them when dead. The prin- 
ciple is substantially the same, but the advantage in point of practice 
must be conceded to Philip II. and the Inquisition. 

There are, in fact, two courses to be pursued in matters of religion, 
either of which is capable of a satisfactory defence. The first is that 
which was adopted with such encouraging success by the old govern- 
ment of Spain. It consists in making several assumptions, no doubt 
of a somewhat sweeping character, but leading to a practical conclu- 
sion of exquisite simplicity. It must be assumed that there is only 
one true religion ; that this one true religion is known to mankind, 
or at least to a favoured fraction of mankind; that all who do not 
belong to this religion will incur the penalty of everlasting damna- 
tion. This religion it is the duty of the State to enforce upon all its 
subjects ; and since the eternal welfare of men is so infinitely more 
important than their temporal comfort, it is also its duty to suppress 
with the utmost rigour the slightest attempt to profess or to teach a 
different creed. Or, there is another course, directly opposite to the 
above, for which also good reasons may be given. It may be argued 
that, since people do not agree with reference to religion, it is neither 
wise nor just that the State should take part with any one sect 
against the rest; that a man is responsible for his belief, not to his 
fellow-creatures, but to his own conscience; that so long as that 
belief does not induce him to violate the rights of others they are 
not entitled to interfere with his. According to this doctrine it is 
absolutely wrong to punish any man for what some other man or 
body of men holds to be intellectual error, or to concede any privilege 
to one religious community which is withheld from others. Either 
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of these methods is at least clear and consistent with itself. But the 
Conservative party are willing to accept neither the one nor the other. 
Halting between the two conflicting theories, their position is illogical 
in theextreme. They profess to respect the conscientious views of those 
who differ from themselves. Yet they continue to support a number 
of vexatious restrictions which do nothing at all to suppress Dissent, 
but much to irritate Dissenters. They do not apparently wish to 
persecute others, and yet they stickle for every little remnant of 
persecution that happens to be left. 

To this course they profess that they are led by their affection for 
the Church. And here we find one remarkable difference between 
Churchmen and the members of Dissenting sects. All such sects 
are willing to enter upon perfectly equal terms into the arena of 
spiritual competition, relying solely upon their own inherent strength. 
- The Church alone requires to be supported by artificial props ; she 
alone relies on political expedients to co-operate in enforcing her 
religious teaching. All Dissenters have sufficient faith in their own 
doctrines to believe that they can be maintained against the world 
without extraneous aid. Churchmen alone have so mean an opinion of 
their own Church, as to imagine that she would be endangered by 
withdrawing the assistance of the State. If, however, the Church 
be really so rotten as they endeavour to represent, this is but a 
stronger reason for refusing to support her by artificial means. Ex- 
clusive privileges are bad enough under any circumstances, but they 
ure intolerable when conceded to a body which, on the showing of its 
own friends, is so little respected by the people that it ceuld not 
exist without them. The Church, in short, must be contented either 
to adapt herself to the altered opinions of the age, or, failing to adapt 
herself, to fall into decrepitude and decay. It is not by a dogged 
resistance to the spirit of progress and innovation that she can hope 
to flourish. The day is past when the free exercise of the mind 
could be met by chastising the body. It is time that she should 
learn the great lesson of religious liberty; that speculative error is 
to be met only by speculative truth, and spiritual evil confronted 
only by spiritual good. 


AMBERLEY. 
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Tue distinction which was drawn the other day between Criticism 
and Reviewing—between sitting in judgment on a work, and simply 
acting as a taster for the public—is peculiarly applicable to the case 
of a book such as Mr. Grote now sends forth. There are not many 
men in Europe who are competent to criticise it ; and among the few 
I have certainly no claim to sit. But to diffuse among cultivated 
readers a general conception of the author’s purpose, and to say how 
his execution of that purpose has impressed one of the most expectant 
of his readers, is not a difficult task. 

Briefly I should characterise the work as an encyclopedia of 
questiones platonice. It has cost the author many years of labour 
after a life-time of preparation. It condenses an immense erudition. 
Its conclusions have been adopted after careful comparison with all 
that has been said by predecessors; and, therefore, even when these 
conclusions fail to carry conviction they cannot be rejected without 
diffidence. Probably, for half a century at least, we shall in England 
want no other exhaustive book on this subject. Let me in candour 
add that it is exhausting no less than exhaustive, and that it demands 
a robust patience in the reader. It appeals to the large leisure of a 
solitary student, or to a very hungry curiosity about Plato. It is very 
useful as a book of reference, but a little wearisome, and not very pro- 
fitable to those who have no immediate concern with its subject. The 
full abstracts it gives of all Plato’s dialogues, interspersed with eluci- 
dations which render them more intelligible than simple translations, 
are valuable to students, and will save many men from wasting their 
time over the originals. But Mr. Grote is not a good writer; and 
composition is an art which he seems not to understand; consequently 
we have three bulky volumes where we might have had one, if a 
skilful hand could have arranged the materials. We should have been 
grateful could he have contented himself with saying once what he had 
to say, or twice in cases of needful emphasis ; but unhappily he says 
most things twice or thrice, and sometimes twenty times. This can- 
not be excused on the plea of haste. He has lingered so long over his 
task that the loitering iterations have probably been the slow accretions 
of years, which he had not the fortitude to sacrifice in revising the 
manuscript. Thus he repeats in the notes what he has just said in the 
text, crams both text and notes with collateral and superfluous matter, 
and is repeatedly “tempted to transcribe” what we skip with great 
alacrity. If at page 300 he cites a Socratic argument, he repeats it 


(1) PLato aND THE OTHER Companions or Soxnates. By Grorce Grote. 3 vols. 
John Murray. 1865. 
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at page 304, and on the next page it reappears with undimmed fresh- 
ness. And then the Sophists! Their defence is dragged forward so 
frequently, under so little provocation, and with so slight a variation, 
that one needs a partizan’s sympathy not to become impatient ; and 

‘although I naturally desire to see the Sophists correctly appreciated, 
having argued the case for them five years before Mr. Grote took up 
a similar line of defence,’ yet I will avow that I got somewhat weary 
of this obtrusion of a subject which might have been stated once 
for all. 

In recording these objections to the composition of the work, I 
must not lose sight of a certain compensating thoroughness. If it is 
three volumes of a scholar’s notebooks rather than a well-planned, 
well-arranged essay, the scholar is a thinker no less than an erudite 
investigator, and works out every point with exhaustive minuteness. 
There is excellent commentary interspersed. And the reader is 
guided through the multiplicity of topics by side-headings, which in 
themselves present a brief analysis of the contents. An ample index 
is all that is wanted to make the book perfect for reference. 

Having indicated thus much of its general qualities, I will now 
glance at the topics chiefly treated in it. A brief, yet masterly sketch 
of Greek Philosophy up to the time of Socrates, opens the investiga- 
tion. In it Mr. Grote insists on the originality of the Greeks in 
disengaging scientific speculation from theological bias— 


‘‘ During the century and a half between Thales and the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, we have passed in review twelve distinct schemes of philo- 
sophy—Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Pythagoras, Par- 
menides, Herakleitus, Empedokles, Anaxagoras, the Apolloniate Diogenes, 
Leukippus, and Demekritus. Of most of these philosophers it may fairly be 
said that each speculated upon nature in an original vein of his own. Anaxi- 
menes and Diogenes, Xenophanes and Parmenides, Leukippus and Demokritus, 
may indeed be coupled together as kindred pairs—yet by no means in such 
manner that the second of the two is a mere disciple and copyist of the first. 
Such abundance and variety of speculative genius and invention is one of the 
most memorable facts in the history of the Hellenic mind. The prompting of 
intelligent curiosity, the thirst for some plausible hypothesis to explain the 
Kosmos and its generation, the belief that a basis or point of departure might 
be found in the Kosmos itself, apart from those mythical personifications which 
dwelt both in the popular mind and in the poetical Theogonies, the mental effort 
required to select some known agency and to connect it by a chain of reasoning 
with the result—all this is a new phenomenon in the history of the human 
mind. 

*‘An early Greek philosopher found nothing around him to stimulate or 
assist the effort, and much to obstruct it, He found Nature disguised under a 
diversified and omnipresent Polytheistic agency, eminently captivating and 
impressive to the emotions—at once mysterious and familiar—embodied in the 


(1) In the “ Biographical History of Philosophy,’ edition of 1845. Whatever 
truth there may be in this historical appreciation, it was then novel and a paradox. The 
volume of Mr. Grote’s “ History of Greece’’ which has made it known to all Europe, 
did not appear till 1850. 
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ancient Theogonies, and penetrating deeply all the abundant epic and lyric 
poetry, the only literature of the time. It is perfectly true (as Aristotle 
remarks) that Hesiod and the other theological poets, who referred everything 
to the generation and agency of the gods, thought only of what was plausible 
to themselves, without inquiring whether it would appear equally plausible to 
their successors ; a reproach which bears upon many subsequent philosophers 
also. The contemporary public, to whom they addressed themselves, knew no 
other way of conceiving Nature than under this religious and poetical view, as 
an aggregate of manifestations by divine personal agents, upon whose volition 
—sometimes signified beforehand by obscure warnings intelligible to the 
privileged interpreters, but often inscrutable—the turn of events depended. 
Thales and the other Ionic philosophers were the first who became dissatisfied 
with this point of view, and sought for some ‘causes and beginnings’ more 
regular, knowable, and predictable. They fixed upon the common, familiar, 
widely-extended, material substances, water, air, fire, &c.; and they could 
hardly fix upon any other. Their attempt to find a scientific basis was unsuc- 
cessful ; but the memorable fact consisted in their looking for one.” 


It is true that the theological bias may be seen in Pythagoras, and in 
Plato it again became preponderant. But the early speculators, and 
most of the peripatetics, were surprisingly free from its influence. It 
will be remarked that on this point, as on so many others, the earliest 
speculators appear to be nearer than their immediate successors to the 
conclusions of modern research. But, as I have formerly attempted 
to show, the supposed anticipation of the moderns by the ancients arises 
partly from a misapprehension on our side, occasioned by our reading 
modern meanings into ancient texts, and partly from a misapprehen- 
sion on their side of many difficulties presented in the problems 
investigated. If moderns no longer personify Nature, or seek for 
causes outside the range of physical agencies, this is not from 
ignorance of the mysteriousness of causation, and of the facility with 
which final causes seem to explain phenomena; on the contrary, it is 
because the difficulties have been fully felt, have been submitted to 
final cause explanations, and have been found quite insoluble on such 
methods. The Metaphysical Method of research has been laboriously 
applied; it has been relinquished only because it has been found 
futile. This was not the case in early times— 


‘*In the theory of Aristotle we find Nature half personified, and assumed to 
be perpetually at work under the influence of an appetite for good or regularity, 
which determines her to aim instinctively and without deliberation (like bees or 
spiders) at constant ends, though these regular tendencies are always accom- 
panied, and often thwarted, by accessories irregular, undefinable, unpredictable. 
Both Plato and Aristotle, in their dialectical age, carried abstraction farther 
than it had been carried by the Ionic philosophers. Aristotle imputes to the 
lonic philosophers that they neglected three out of his four causes (the efficient, 
formal, and final), and that they attended only to the material. This was a 
height of abstraction first attained by Plato and himself; in a way sometimes 
useful, sometimes misleading. The earlier philosophers had not learnt to 
divide substance from its powers or properties; nor to conceive substance 
without power as one thing, and power without substance as another. Their 
primordial substance, with its powers and properties, implicated together as one 
concrete and without any abstraction, was at once an efficient, a formal, and a 
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material cause: a final cause they did not suppose themselves to want, inas- 
much as they always conceived a fixed terminus towards which the agency was 
directed, though they did not conceive such fixed tendency under the symbol of 
an appetite and its end. Water, air, fire, were in their view not simply inert 
and receptive patients, impotent until they were stimulated by the active force 
residing in the ever revolving celestial spheres—but positive agents themselves, 
productive of important effects. So also a geologist of the present day, when 
he speculates upon the early condition of the Kosmos, reasons upon gaseous, 
fluid, solid, varieties of matter, as manifesting those same laws and properties 
which experience attests, but manifesting them under different combinations 
and circumstances. The defect of the Ionic philosophers, unavoidable at the 
time, was, that possessing nothing beyond a superficial experience, they either 
ascribed to these physical agents powers and properties not real, or exaggerated 
prodigiously such as were real; so that the primordial substance chosen, though 
bearing a familiar name, became little better than a fiction.” 


We should not lose sight of this in estimating Plato and Aristotle. 
They are really in advance, although they seem to have deserted the 
true path of scientific inquiry. They are in advance, because they 
have groped their way through many of the difficulties which beset 
philosophy. Science had first to construct its Methods and Instru- 
ments. The early investigators did not even suspect that such were 
indispensable; and when Socrates first introduced his method of 
negation, cross-questioning the confident assertions of philosophy, he 
produced a revolution by unsealing men’s eyes, and disclosing to 
them the prematurity of their conclusions. 


‘** When we look at the number of these early theories, and the great need 
which all of them had to be sifted and scrutinised, we shall recognise the 
value of negative procedure under such circumstances, whether the negationist 
had or had not any better affirmative theory of his own. Sokrates, moreover, 
not only turned the subject-matter of discussion from physics to ethics, but 
also brought into conscious review the method of philosophising: which was 
afterwards still further considered and illustrated by Plato. General and 
abstract terms and their meaning stood out as the capital problems of philo- 
sophical research, and as the governing agents of the human mind during the 
process: in Plato and Aristotle, and the dialectics of their age, we find the 
meaning or concept corresponding to these terms invested with an objective 
character, and represented as a cause or beginning ; by which, or out of which, 
real concrete things were produced. Logical, metaphysical, ethical entities, 
whose existence consists in being named and reasoned about, are presented to 
us (by Plato) as the real antecedents and producers of the sensible Kosmos and 
its contents, or (by Aristotle) as coeternal with the Kosmos, but as its under- 
lying constituents—the dpyai, primordia or ultimata—into which it was the 
purpose and duty of the philosopher to resolve sensible things.” 


It is only by watching the operations of uncultivated minds that 
we can bring clearly before ourselves the picture of the mental con- 
dition of the early thinkers who were contented with simple 
affirmations, and never thought of submitting hypothesis to verifi- 
cation. A plausible guess was accepted and promulgated as a truth. 
The idea of cross-questioning the guesser, or of bringing his assertion 
into close confrontation with fact, rarely occurred to them. Hence 
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the rudeness of the shock, as from a torpedo, when they came across 
Socrates. His sole object was to expose the unreality of pretended 
knowledge, to show upon what shifting sands men built. His method 
was that of interrogation. His cross-examining Elenchus disturbed 
the confidence of teachers, and showed each man that he had only 
the semblance of knowledge. Scepticism, which is the initial stage of 
all true knowledge, which provokes affirmation into verification, did 
not indeed advance beyond the negative stage in his method, and 
was not at all applied in physical inquiries. Nevertheless it reached 
that negative stage, and in Plato found a dexterous expositor. 

Mr. Grote has firmly grasped and lucidly explained the significance 
of Plato’s Dialectics, assigning its place in the development of specu- 
lative inquiry ; indeed one great object of his work is to show how 
Plato, in the earlier portion of his career, espoused the confessed 
ignorance and thorough-going negative which Socrates proclaimed 
his only titles to philosophic respect, and, at the close of his career, 
passed from this negative attitude to the peremptory, dictatorial, 
affirmative of Lycurgus. To show this, Mr. Grote conducts us 
through the whole of Plato’s writings, discussing each as if it were 
the special object of his book. Our brief limits do not admit of any 
attempt to follow such an excursus*; a few general indications are all 
that can be given. 

One of the reviewers has, with the rashness of a reviewer, objected 
to Mr. Grote’s not presenting a systematic exposition of the Platonic 
doctrines, and a general estimate of the Platonic system. Now it is 
one of the conspicuous merits of Mr. Grote’s work to have shown not 
only that there are no doctrines which can confidently be assigned to 
Plato, but that there are excellent reasons why there could be none, 
Plato having deliberately refused to promulgate his system. To 
which I will add that Plato never framed one. There are, it is true, 
various doctrines expounded in various dialogues which can be 
brought together so as to appear systematic ; but unhappily there is 
not one of these doctrines earnestly enforced which is without a 
contradiction no less earnest in some other dialogue. There is no 
one point upon which he can be said to have delivered himself with 
that final decision which would allow us to say, “ This was what Plato 
taught.” He is not consistent even in Method ; he is not steady even 
in his allegiance to Socrates. If there is one characteristic of the 
teaching of Socrates to which a pupil would give pre-eminence, it is 
the cross-examining and negative procedure ; yet this which, in many 
of the dialogues, Plato exhibits with remarkable vivacity and force, is 
in all the dialogues of exposition quietly set aside, and in the Republic 
and Laws dogmatically condemned. Socrates declared that it was his 
mission to expose the pretence of knowledge; he knew nothing 
himself, and professed an incapacity of teaching anything except the 
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humiliating lesson that those who thought they knew were really 
ignorant. He cross-examined those who thought they knew; and 
urged upon others, especially the young, the necessity of following 
his example, in order that the false persuasion might be removed. 
Now, in the Republic, Plato severely condemns this spirit of cross- 
examination on the part of young men. He regards it as a vice which 
proves the mischief of Dialectics at that age. He deprecates “the 
disturbance of those opinions which they have heard from the lawgiver 
respecting what is just and honourable ”—opinions, namely, which in 
other dialogues Socrates is made to exhibit as untaught if not 
unteachable, acquired no man knows how, and constituting the very 
illusion of knowledge which the Elenchus is to dispel, and which 
must be dispelled before any improvement can be effected. 

On this remarkable contradiction Mr. Grote well observes, that it 
is decidedly anti-Socratic and anti-Platonic in so far as Plato repre- 
sents Socrates. The prohibition of dialectic debate with youth 
“belongs indeed to the case of Meletus and Anytus, on their indict- 
ment against Sokrates before the Athenian dikastery. It is identical 
with their charge against him of corrupting youth, and inducing 
them to fancy themselves superior to the authority of established 
customs and opinions heard from their elders. Now the Platonic 
Sokrates is here made to declare explicitly, that dialectic debate 
addressed to youth does really tend to produce this effect,—to render 
them lawless, immoral, disputatious.”’ 

Indeed, not to dwell on particular opinions, it is enough to point 
to the entirely contradictory structure of the Dialogues of Search 
and the Dialogues of Exposition, to perceive that if we are to dis- 
engage any philosophy from them, it must be several independent 
systems, not one system. The Dialogues of Search Mr. Grote says 
we must read under the postulates which Socrates enunciated to the 
Dikasts on his trial :— 


‘* ¢ False persuasion of knowledge is almost universal: the Elenchus, which 
eradicates this, is salutary and indispensable: the dialectic search for truth 
between two active, self-working minds, both of them ignorant, yet both feel- 
ing their own ignorance, is instructive, as well as fascinating, though it 
should end without finding any truth at all, and without any other result than 
that of discovering some proposed hypotheses to be untrue.’ The modern 
reader must be invited to keep these postulates in mind, if he would fairly 
appreciate the Platonic Dialogues of Search. He must learn to esteem the 
mental exercise of free debate as valuable in itself, even though the goal 
recedes before him in proportion to the steps which he makes in advance. He 
perceives a lively antithesis of opinions, several distinct and dissentient points 
of view opened, various tentatives of advance made and broken off. He has 
the first half of the process of truth-seeking, without the last; and even 
without full certainty that the last half can be worked out, or that the problem 
as propounded is one which admits of an affirmative solution. But Plato pre- 
sumes that the search will be renewed, either by the same interlocutors or by 
others. He reckons upon responsive energy in the youthful subject: he 
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addresses himself to men of earnest purpose and stirring intellect, who will be 
spurred on by the dialectic exercise itself to further pursuit—men who, having 
listened to the working out of different points of view, will meditate on these 
points for themselves, and apply a judicial estimate conformable to the measure 
of their own minds. Those respondents, who, after having been puzzled and 
put to shame by one cross-examination, became disgusted and never presented 
themselves again—were despised by Sokrates as lazy and stupid. For him, as 
well as for Plato, the search after truth counted as the main business of life. 

‘* Another matter must here be noticed, in regard to these Dialogues of 
Search. We must understand how Plato conceived the goal towards which 
they tend: that is, the state of mind which he calls knowledge or cognition. 
Knowledge (in his view) is not attained until the mind is brought into clear 
view of the Universal Forms or Ideas, and intimate communion with them: 
but the test (as I have already observed) for determining whether a man has 
yet attained this end or not, is to ascertain whether he can give to others a full 
account of all that he professes to know, and can extract from them a full account 
of all that they profess to know : whether he can perform, in a manner exhaustive 
as well as unerring, the double and correlative function of asking and answer- 
ing: in other words, whether he can administer the Sokratic cross-examination 
effectively to others, and reply to it without faltering or contradiction when 
administered to himself. Such being the way in which Plato conceives know- 
ledge, we may easily see that it cannot be produced, or even approached, by 
direct, demonstrative, didactic communication: by simply announcing to the 
hearer, and lodging in his memory, a theorem to be proved, together with the 
steps whereby it is proved. He must be made familiar with each subject on 
many sides, and under several different aspects and analogies: he must have 
had before him objections with their refutation, and the fallacious arguments 
which appear to prove the theorem, but do not really prove it: he must be 
introduced to the principal counter-theorems, with the means whereby an 
opponent will enforce them: he must be practised in the use of equivocal terms 
and sophistry, either to be detected when the opponent is cross-examining him, 
or to be employed when he is cross-examining an opponent. All these accom- 
plishments must be acquired, together with full promptitude and flexibility, 
before he will be competent to perform those two difficult functions, which 
Plato considers to be the test of knowledge. You may say that such a result is 
indefinitely distant and hopeless: Plato considers it attainable, though he 
admits the arduous efforts which it will cost. But the point which I wish to 
show is, that if attainable at all, it can only be attained through a long and 
varied course of such dialectic discussion as that which we read in the Platonic 
Dialogues of Search. The state and aptitude of mind called knowledge, can 
only be generated as a last result of this continued practice (to borrow an ex- 
pression of Longinus). The Platonic method is thus in perfect harmony and 
co-ordination with the Platonic result, as described and pursued. 

‘* Moreover, not merely method and result are in harmony, but also the topics 
discussed. These topics were ethical, social, and political: matters especially 
human (to use the phrase of Sokrates himself) familiar to every man,—handled, 
unphilosophically, by speakers in the assembly, pleaders in the dikastery, 
dramatists in the theatre. Now it is exactly upon such topics that debate can 
be made most interesting, varied, and abundant. The facts, multifarious in 
themselves, connected with man and society, depend upon a variety of causes, 
co-operating and conflicting. Account must be taken of many different points 
of view, each of which has a certain range of application, and each of which 
serves to limit or modify the others: the generalities, even when true, are true 
only on the balance, and under ordinary circumstances; they are liable to 
exception, if those circumstances undergo important change. There are always 
objections, real as well as apparent, which require to be rebutted or elucidated. 
Tc such changeful and complicated states of fact, the Platonic dialectic was 
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adapted : furnishing abundant premisses and comparisons, bringing into notice 
many distinct points of view, each of which must be looked at and appre- 
ciated, before any tenable principle can be arrived at. Not only Platonic 
method and result, but also Platonic topics, are thus well suited to each other. 
The general terms of ethics were familiar but undefined: the tentative defini- 
tions suggested, followed up by objections available against each, included a 
large and instructive survey of ethical phenomena in all their bearings. 

‘The negative procedure is so conspicuous, and even so preponderant, in the 
Platonic dialogues, that no historian of philosophy can omit to notice it. But 
many of them (like Xenophon in describing Sokrates) assign to it only a 
subordinate place and a qualified application : while some (and Schleiermacher 
especially) represent all the doubts and difficulties in the negative dialogues as 
exercises to call forth the intellectual efforts of the reader, preparatory to full 
and satisfactory solutions which Plato has given in the dogmatic dialogues at 
the end. The first half of this hypothesis I accept; the last half I believe to 
be unfounded. The doubts and difficulties were certainly exercises to the mind 
of Plato himself, and were intended as exercises to his readers: but he has 
nowhere provided a key to the solution of them. Where he propounds positive 
dogmas, he does not bring them face to face with objections, nor verify their 
authority by showing that they afford satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
exhibited in his negative procedure. The two currents of his speculation, the 
affirmative ond the negative, are distinct and independent of each other. 
Where the affirmative is especially present (as in Timeeus), the negative 
altogether disappears. Timzeus is made to proclaim the most sweeping theories, 
not one of which the real Sokrates would have suffered to pass without 
abundant cross-examination: but the Platonic Sokrates hears them with 
respectful silence, and commends afterwards. The declaration so often made 
by Sokrates that. he is a searcher, not a teacher—that he feels doubts keenly 
himself, and can impress them upon others, but cannot discover any good 
solution of them—this declaration, which is usually considered mere irony, 1s 
literally true. The Platonic theory of Objective Ideas separate and absolute, 
which the commentators often announce as if it cleared up all difficulties—not 
only clears up none, but introduces fresh ones belonging to itself. When 
Plato comes forward to affirm, his dogmas are altogether @ priori: they enun- 
ciate preconceptions or hypotheses, which derive their hold upon his belief, not 
from any aptitude for solving the objections which he has raised, but from deep 
and solemn sentiment of some kind or other—religious, ethical, zesthetical, 
poetical, &c., the worship of numerical symmetry or exactness, &c. The 
dogmas are enunciations of some grand sentiment of the divine, good, just, 
beautiful, symmetrical, &c., which Plato follows out into corollaries. But this 
is a process of itself; and while he is performing it, the doubts previously 
raised are not called up to be solved, but are forgotten or kept out of sight. It 
is therefore a mistake to suppose that Plato ties knots in one dialogue only with 
a view to untie them in another; and that the doubts which he propounds are 
already fully solved in his own mind, only that he defers the announcement of 
the solution until the embarrassed hearer has struggled to find it for himself.” 


The only way out of this difficulty is that adopted by several critics, 
who first frame an hypothesis of what the Platonic system was, and 
then reject as spurious all the dialogues which contain opinions irre- 
concilable with this system. Like many other hypotheses, this is very 
seductive until it is applied; it then breaks down with surprising 
fragility ; it is convicted of this initial defect, that inasmuch as we 
know very little of Plato except from his works, the notion of deter- 
mining which are his works by means of the knowledge to be 
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obtained through them, is something very like argument in a 
circle. 


It is doubtless an indispensable preliminary that the authenticity 
of the Platonic writings should be settled; and upon what grounds 
this is to be decided forms one of the vexed questions among scholars. 
Mr. Grote enters on the inquiry at some length, and concludes that 
all those works enumerated in the catalogue of Thrasyllus are 
authentic. As faras I am able to form an opinion on this point, 
which ‘scarcely admits of a decisive settlement, Mr. Grote is com- 
pletely victorious; and all those who are indisposed to set aside 
historical evidence, interpreted by common sagacity, in favour of what 
is called the “ higher criticism” which seeks its evidence in the 
‘inner consciousness ” of the critic, will probably agree that there is 
better assurance for the authenticity of the works of Plato than for 
the works of Aristotle, Lysias, Socrates, Demosthenes, or Euripides; 
a startling assertion to those who have not before them the various 
grounds on which Mr. Grote bases his conclusion. The views of 
Schleiermacher are thus briefly stated :— 


‘*Schleiermacher begins by assuming two fundamental postulates, both 
altogether new. 1. A systematic unity of philosophic theme and purpose, 
conceived by Plato in his youth, at first obscurely—afterwards worked out 
through successive dialogues ; each dialogue disclosing the same purpose, but 
the later disclosing it more clearly and fully, until his old age. 2. A peremptory, 
exclusive, and intentional order of the dialogues, composed by Plato with a 
view to the completion of this philosophical scheme. Schleiermacher under- 
takes to demonstrate what this order was, and to point out the contribution 
brought by each successive dialogue to the accomplishment of Plato’s pre- 
meditated scheme. 

** To those who understand Plato, the dialogues themselves reveal (so Schleier- 
macher affirms) their own essential order of sequence—their own mutual 
relations of antecedent and consequent. Each presupposes those which go 
before :—each prepares for those which follow. Accordingly, Schleiermacher 
distributes the Platonic dialogues into three groups: the first, or elementary, 
beginning with Phzedrus, followed by Lysis, Protagoras, Lachés, Charmidés, 
Euthyphron, Parmenidés: the second, or preparatory, comprising Gorgias, 
Thesetétus, Menon, Euthydémus, Kratylus, Sophistés, Politikus, Symposion, 
Pheedon, Philébus: the third, or constructive, including Republic, Timzeus, 
and Kritias. ‘These groups or files are all supposed to be marshalled under 
Platonic authority: both the entire files as first, second, third—and the dialogues 
composing each file, carrying their own place in the order, imprinted in visible 
characters. But to each file there is attached what Schleiermacher terms an 
appendix, containing one or more dialogues, each a composition by itself, and 
lying not in the series, but alongside of it (Neben-werke). The Appendix to 
the first file includes Apologia, Kriton, Ion, Hippias I1., Hipparchus, Minos, 
Alkibiadés II. The Appendix to the second file consists of—Theagés, Erastz, 
Alkibiadés I., Menexenus, Hippias I., Kleitophon. That of the third file 
consists of the Leges. The Appendix is not supposed to imply any common 
positive character in the dialogues which it includes, but simply the negative 
attribute of not belonging to the main philosophical column, besides a greater 
harmony with the file to which it is attached than with the other two files. 
Some dialogues assigned to the Appendixes are considered by Schleiermacher 
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as spurious ; some, however, he treats as compositions on special occasions, or 
adjuncts to the regular series. To this latter category belong the Apologia, 
Kriton, and Leges. Schleiermacher considers the Charmidés to have been 
composed during the time of the Anarchy, B.c. 404: the Phzedrus (earliest of 
all), in Olymp. 93 (B.c. 406), two years before: the Lysis, Protagoras, and 
Lachés, to lie between them in respect of date. 

‘« Such is the general theory of Schleiermacher, which presents to us Plato in 
the character of a Demiurgus, contemplating from the first an idea of philosophy, 
and constructing a series of dialogues (like a Kosmos of Schleiermacher), with 
the express purpose of giving embodiment to it as far as practicable.” 


After noticing the modifications of this hypothesis suggested by sub- 
sequent critics, Mr. Grote adds :— 


‘* That in 406 B.c., and at the age of twenty-three, in an age when schemes 
of philosophy elaborated in detail were unknown—Plato should conceive a vast 
scheme of philosophy, to be worked out underground without ever being pro- 
claimed, through numerous Sokratic dialogues one after the other, each ushering 
in that which follows and each resting upon that which precedes: that he 
should have persisted throughout a long life in working out this scheme, 
adapting the sequence of his dialogues to the successive stages which he had 
attained, so that none of them could be properly understood unless when 
studied immediately after its predecessors and immediately before its successors 
—and yet that he should have taken no pains to impress this one peremptory 
arrangement on the minds of readers, and that Schleiermacher should be the 
first to detect it—all this appears to me as improbable as any of the mystic 
interpretations of Jamblichus or Proklus. Like other improbabilities, it may 
be proved by evidence, if evidence can be produced: but here nothing of the 
kind is producible. We are called upon to grant the general hypothesis without 
proof, and to follow Schleiermacher in applying it to the separate dialogues.” 


The weakness of the higher criticism becomes conspicuous whenever 
an attempt is made to apply it to the determination of special ques- 
tions. Let one example suffice. The Gorgias and Protagoras are two 
dialogues, the authenticity of which has never in ancient or modern 
times been questioned : if any are genuine, these are; and yet— 


*‘In the Protagoras, Sokrates maintains an elaborate argument to prove, 
against the unwilling Protagoras, that the Good is identical with the Pleasurable, 
and the Evil identical with the Painful: in the Gorgias, Sokrates holds an 
argument equally elaborate, to show that Good is essentially different from 
Pleasurable, Evil from Painful. What the one affirms, the other denies. 
Moreover, Schleiermacher himself characterises the thesis vindicated by 
Sokrates in the Protagoras, as ‘entirely un-Sokratic and un-Platonic.’ If 
internal grounds of repudiation are held to be available against the Thrasyllean 
canon, how can such grounds exist in greater force than those which are here 
admitted to bear against the Protagoras—That it exhibits Sokrates as contradict- 
ing the Sokrates of the Gorgias—That it exhibits him further as advancing and 
improving, at great length, a thesis ‘ entirely un-Sokratic and un-Platonic’ ? 
Since the critics all concur in disregarding these internal objections, as insuffi- 
cient to raise even a suspicion against the Protagoras, I cannot concur with 
them when they urge the like objections as yalid and irresistible against other 
dialogues.” 


The importance of this discussion respecting authenticity is unde- 
niable. If the dialogues are accepted as genuine, the impossibility 
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of detaching from them any system of philosophy is speedily felt, 
since they are self-contradictory on a// points. They are the products 
of fifty years of speculative activity, and they carry with them little 
or no evidence, internal or external, which enables us to group them 
chronologically or systematically. 


It is in truth scarcely possible to resolve all the diverse manifestations of the 
Platonic mind into one higher unity ; or to predicate, about Plato as an intel- 
lectual person, anything which shall be applicable at once to the Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Parmenidés, Pheedrus, Symposion, Philébus, Phzdon, Republic, 
Timzeus, and Leges. Plato was sceptic, dogmatist, religious mystic and inqui- 
sitor, mathematician, philosopher, poet (erotic as well as satirical), rhetor, 
artist—all in one: or at least, all in succession, throughout the fifty years of his 
philosophical life. At one time his exuberant dialectical impulse claims satis- 
faction, manifesting itself in a string of ingenious doubts and unsolved contra- 
dictions: at another time, he is full of theological antipathy against those who 
libel Helios and Seléné, or who deny the universal providence of the gods: 
here, we have unqualified confessions of ignorance, and protestations against the 
false persuasion of knowledge, as alike wide-spread and deplorable—there, we 
find a description of the process of building up the Kosmos from the beginning, 
as if the author had been privy to the inmost purposes of the Demiurgus. In 
one dialogue the erotic fever is in the ascendant, distributed between beautiful 
youths and philosophical concepts, and confounded with a religious inspiration 
and furor which supersedes and transcends human sobriety (Phzedrus) ; in an- 
other, all vehement impulses of the soul are stigmatised and repudiated, no 
honourable scope being left for anything but the calm and passionless Nous 
(Philébus, Pheedon). Satire is exchanged for dithyramb, and mythe,—and one 
ethical point of view for another (Protagoras, Gorgias). The all-sufficient 
dramatising power of the master gives full effect to each of these multifarious 
tendencies. On the whole—to use a comparison of Plato himself—the Platonic 
sum total somewhat resembles those fanciful combinations of animals imagined 
in the Hellenic mythology—an aggregate of distinct and disparate individualities, 
which look like one because they are packed in the same external wrapper.” 


There are certain views which frequently appear in the Dialogues, 
and may, on this account, be loosely accepted as Platonic—such as 
the theory of Ideas, the theory of Reminiscence, the theory of Vice 
being Ignorance; but these are sometimes disregarded, sometimes 
contradicted. Perhaps the most consistent opinion maintained by 
him was that on Classification—the search for the One in the Many 
and the Many in the One—the breaking down of an extensive genus 
into species and sub-species—which Mr. Grote believes to have been 
an important novelty in those days. ‘If we transport ourselves 
back to his time, I think that such a view of the principles of classi- 
fication implies a new and valuable turn of thought. There existed 
then no treatises of logic; no idea of logic as a scheme of mental 
procedure ; no sciences out of which it was possible to abstract the 
conception of a regular method, more or less diversified. On no sub- 
ject was there any mass of facts or details collected large enough to 
demand some regular system for the purpose of arranging and 
rendering them intelligible. Classification to a certain extent is of 
N2 
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necessity ‘involved, consciously or unconsciously, in the use of general 
terms. But the process itself had never been made a subject of 
distinct consciousness or reflection to any one (as far as our know- 
ledge reaches) in the time of Plato. No one had yet looked at it as 
a process, natural indeed to the human intellect up to a certain point 
and in a loose manner, but capable both of great extension and great 
improvement, and requiring especial study, with an end deliberately 
set before the mind, in order that it might be employed with 
advantage to equalise and render intelligible even common and well- 
known facts.” The fundamental principle of classification—that it 
should be objective and founded on the relations of objects, not 
subjective and founded on the relations of objects to us—Plato very 
distinctly grasped. Goethe has made it the matter of an interesting 
essay, Der Versuch als Vermittler von Object und Subject, not, 
indeed, in reference to classification, but to philosophic inquiry 
generally. The tendency of the uncultivated mind is always to 
classify things on emotional rather than on intellectual grounds. 
“The groups of objects thrown together in such minds, and con- 
ceived in immediate association, are such as to suggest the same or 
kindred emotions; pleasure or pain, love or hatred, hope or fear, 
admiration, contempt, disgust, jealousy, ridicule. Community of 
emotion is a stronger bond of association between different objects 
than community in any attribute not immediately interesting to the 
emotions, and appreciable only intellectually. Those objects which 
have nothing else in common except appeal to the same earnest 
emotion will often be called by the same general name, and will be 
constituted members of the same class. To attend to attributes in 
any other point of view than in reference to the amount and kind of 
emotion which they excite is a process uncongenial to the ordinary 

It is against this natural propensity that Plato enters 
his protest in the name of intellect and science. For the purpose of 
obtaining a classification founded on real intrinsic affinities we must 
exclude all reference to the emotions; we must take no account 
whether a thing be pleasing or hateful, sublime or mean; we must 
bring ourselves to rank objects useful or grand in the same logical 
compartment with objects hurtful or ludicrous.” 

It is now exactly twenty years since, in the course of the slight 
chapter which condensed the results of my study of Plato, I men- 
tioned that I had drawn. up a section on the contradictions scattered 
through his dialogues, which would prove the impossibility of fixing 
what were his opinions, since each opinion in turn was opposed by 
another, and no criterion enabled us to decide between them. The 
analyses of Mr. Grote place this beyond a doubt; but Mr. Grote 
also adds a consideration which, to my mind, satisfactorily explains 
why the attempt to detach a system of Platonic philosophy must have 
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been futile, even could we have decisively fixed the dates of the 
several dialogues. He considers that Plato withheld on principle 
anything like a definite statement of his views. I also believe that 
the reserve was intentional, though I am not prepared to accept the 
explanations of that intention which have been proposed. Mr. Grote 
—who believes the Epistles to be genuine—relies on Plato’s decla- 
ration, that the highest principles of his philosophy could not be set 
forth in writing so as to be intelligible to ordinary minds; only a 
privileged few could apprehend them, and they only through an 
illumination kindled by multiplied debate and much mental effort: such 
illumination was always preceded by a painful feeling of want, usually 
long-continued, sometimes lasting for thirty years, and exchanged 
at length for relief at some unexpected moment. “I have never 
written anything on these subjects,” he says; “there neither is nor 
shall there ever be any treatise of Plato. The opinions called by the 
name of Plato are those of Socrates in his days of youthful vigour 
and glory.” The last statement is to be received with large qualifi- 
cation, for not only are the opinions sometimes flatly contradictory of 
the known views of Socrates, but are never consistently maintained 
throughout. Vary the passage somewhat thus—‘ the opinions 
called by the name of Plato are opinions dramatically expressed ’””— 
and it may be accepted. Certain it is that Plato never did, in his 
own name, express any opinions, nor did he ever write a treatise. 

I have already intimated my dissent from the various suggestions 
intended to explain this reserve, the most popular of which is that 
Plato taught certain esoteric doctrines to his favoured disciples. If 
the hypothesis of esoteric teaching had any acceptable evidence in its 
favour, it would assuredly explain Plato’s reserve ; but as this cannot 
withstand criticism, we are forced to look elsewhere ; and if without 
offence to an august reputation, I may venture plainly to express the 
notion which for me has the greatest plausibility, it is that Plato’s 
reticence was philosophic incompetence. By this I do not mean to 
disparage but to characterise him. He said nothing dogmati- 
cally, because he had nothing he could say with conviction. Like 
many other active sceptical intellects, he was afraid to commit himself 
to a decisive exposition ; and like many others, he concealed his own 
want of strength by assuming a native incompetence in others. 
Those who live in a mist, always believe that the fog is everywhere. 
Plato was not wanting in the dogmatic tendency, but he was unable 
to think out a system patiently, and the vacillating lights which 
shifted continuously before him, the very scepticism which gave such 
dramatic flexibility to his mind, made him conscious that any state- 
ment he could make would necessarily be perplexed by cross lights, 
or would admit of unanswerable objections. If there is one philo- 
sophical doctrine which we could with all the greater show of reason 
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pronounce to be Platonic, because it is attributed to him by his pupil 
and rival Aristotle, it is the theory of Ideas; and yet, not to mention 
the variations in this theory which occur im various dialogues, we 
hhawe only to read the Parmenides to see it triumphantly refuted. 

T do not say it was intellectual weakness, perhaps rather it was in- 
tellectual strength, which determined his reserve. At any rate, it was 
philosophical incompetence. Partly owing to his acuteness, and partly 
to his scepticism, he could nowhere find firm ground and solid 
material. The guesses of to-day were likely to be rejected for the 
guesses of to-morrow; and in the absence of any positive criterion, 
philosophy could only proceed upon guesses. A man of narrower or 
more impassioned intellect would have resolutely seized on some of 
the cardinal notions with which Plato dallied, and, like Plotinus, would 
have built a system out of them. An intellect of greater organising 
power—like Aristotle—would have settled a few premisses once for 
all, and from them deduced a scheme of the universe. But Plato was 
essentially a dialectician. His intellect delighted in the play of ideas. 
At a time when schemes of the universe were so easy, and when proof 
was rarely demanded, he could content himself with no scheme 
because he felt dimly that proof was needed, and saw that he had 
none to furnish. Add to this the native dramatic disposition of his 
mind, and a certain emotional susceptibility which made him peculiarly 
liable to what may be called tlie mythic mirage, and we may understand 
how he was indisposed to scientific clearness. Tradition, Theology, 
and Poetry were always struggling in his mind with Dialectics. Hence 
it is that in spite of the cross-examining Elenchus learned from 
Socrates, in spite of a negative tendency which made him active in 

doubt even to the idlest quibbling, there probably never was a thinker 
’ of eminence who accepted with more childish credulity notions which 
a question would refute, guesses which a mature man might blush to 
have entertained. Sharpsightedness and silliness are sometimes yoked 
together in perfect amity. Noble thoughts and nonsense may be 
quoted from his works in sufficient abundance to justify veneration or 
contempt. Even Mr. Grote’s analyses do not wholly conceal the 
flagrant absurdities which the dialogues contain, though, except when 
his own ethical or political views are in question, he passes tenderly 
over them. 

Whatever may have been the cause which prevented Plato from 
thinking out a system, it is incredible to me that there was any other 
cause which prevented its promulgation. If he was silent it was 
because he was without a doctrine. If he kept an enigma before the 
world, it was because to himself it remained an enigma. Had he 
clearly seen the truth, he would never have doubted the capacity of 
other minds to see it also; nor would he have doubted his own 
capacity of making them see it. There is a fervour in conviction which 
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impels utterance. But there is a timidity in minds unassured which 
prompts all the artifices of reticence : they fear to show their precious 
jewels lest the spectator irreverently declare them to be paste; they 
fear to express their thoughts, lest the expression should not do them 
justice. Every day one meets people who hint mysteriously that they 
have discovered the great secret which other minds are seeking ; they 
assure you, in covert or in overt phrase, that all the world is hope- 
lessly wrong—this man fancying he is approaching the truth, and not 
aware of the impassable chasm which yawns before him ; that man 
starting on the right path, but having overlooked the truth and passed 
it—so that you may understand how they, and they alone, can disclose 
the secret if they will; but they never will. 

How far Plato may have been withheld by intellectual or by moral 
misgivings we cannot say; but we know that he was withheld from 
anything like a formal exposition of his views; and the Platonic 
philosophy, meaning by it more than certain ideas which may be 
found in certain dialogues, is nowhere to be seen out of the works of 
interpreters. But this denial of a philosophy, and the admission that 
his writings contain a large amount of triviality and absurdity, should 
not interfere with our recognition of his greatness. To appreciate Plato, 
as to appreciate all the great minds that have achieved supreme dis- 
tinction among mankind, it is necessary to keep before us the luminous 
thought expressed by Wordsworth, and frequently reproduced by De 
Quincey, which classes all Literature under two divisions —the 
Literature of Power, and the Literature of Knowledge. The amount 
of effective thought available for our purposes, which is now to be 
found in Plato, is assuredly very small; the amount of knowledge 
scarcely rises above zero. But the dynamic influence of this thinker, 
who for twenty centuries has been a great intellectual force, stimu- 
lating the minds he could not instruct, strengthening those he could 
not guide—ad impellendum satis, ad edocendum parum—still remains, 
and will ever remain, a source of power. 


Epiror. 








THE APPLE OF LIFE. 


From the river Euphrates, the river whose source is in Paradise, far 

As red Egypt,—sole lord of the land and the sea, ’twixt the home of the star 
That is born in the blush of the East, and the porch of the chumbers of rest 
Where the great sea is girded with fire, and Orion returns in the West, 

And the ships come and go in grand silence,—King Solomon reign’d. And behold, 
In that time there was everywhere silver as common as stones be, and gold 
That for plenty was ’counted as silver, and cedar as sycamore trees 

That are found in the vale, for abundance. For Gop to the King gave all these, 
With glory exceeding ; moreover all kings of the earth to him came, 

Because of his wisdom, to hear him. So great was King Solomon's fame. 


And for all this the King’s soul was sad. And his heart said within him, ‘‘ Alas, 
‘‘For man dies! if his glory abideth, himself from his glory shall pass. 
And that which remaineth behind him, he seeth it not any more : 

For how shall he know what comes after, who knoweth not what went before ? 
I have planted me gardens and vineyards, and gotten me silver and gold, 

And my hand from whatever my heart hath desired I did not withhold : 

And what profit have I in the works of my hands which I take not away ? 

I have searchéd out wisdom and knowledge: and what do they profit me, they ? 
As the fool dieth, so doth the wise. What is gather’d is scatter’d again. 
As the breath of the beasts, even so is the breath of the children of men: 

And the same thing befalleth them both. And not any man’s soul is his own.” 


' 


This he thought, as he sat in his garden and watch’d the great sun going down 
In the glory thereof; and the earth and the sky by the beam of the same 
Were clothed with the gladness of colour, and bathed in the beauty of flame. 
And ‘‘ Behold,” said the King, ‘‘in a moment the glory shall vanish!” Even then, 
While he spake, he was ’ware of a man drawing near him, who seem’d to his ken 
(By the hair in its blackness like flax that is burn’d in the hemp-dresser’s shed, 
And the brow’s smoky hue, and the smouldering eyeball more livid than lead) 
As the sons of the land that lies under the sword of the Cherub whose wing 
Wraps in wrath the shut gateways of Paradise. He, being come to the King, 
Seven times made obeisance before him. To whom, ‘‘ What art thou,” the King 

cried, 

‘¢ That thus unannounced to King Solomon comest?” The man, spreading wide 
The palm of his right hand, show’d in it an apple yet bright from the Tree 
In whose stem springs the life never-failing which Sin lost to Adam, when he, 
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Tasting knowledge forbidden, found death in the fruit of it. . . So doth the Giver 

Evil gifts to the evil apportion. And ‘ Hail! let the King live for ever!” 

Bowing down at the feet of the monarch, and laughingly, even as one 

Whose meaning, in joy or in jest, hovers hid ’twixt the word and the tone, 

Said the stranger, ‘‘ For lo ye”’ (and lightly he dropp’d in the hand of the King 

That apple), ‘‘ from ’twixt the four rivers of Eden, Gop gave me to bring 

To his servant King Solomon, even to my lord that on Israel’s throne 

He hath’ stablisht, this fruit from the Tree in whose branch Life abideth: for 
none 

Shall taste death, having tasted this apple.” 


And therewith he vanish’d. 


Remain’d 
In the hand of the King the life-apple: ambrosial of breath, golden-grain’d, 
Rosy-bright as a star dipt in sunset. The King turn’d it o’er, and perused 
The fruit, which, alluring his lip, in his hand lay untasted. 


He mused, 
“Life is good: but not life in itself. Life eternal, eternally young, 
That were life to be lived, or desired! *Well it were ifa man could prolong 
The manhood that moves in the muscles, the rapture that mounts in the brain 
When life at the prime, in the pastime of living, led on by the train 
Of the jubilant senses, exulting goes forth, brave of body and spirit, 
To conquer, choose, claim, and enjoy what ’twas born to achieve or inherit. 
The dance, and the festal procession! the pride in the strenuous play 
Of the sinews that, pliant of power, the will, tho’ it wanton, obey! 
When the veins are yet wishful, and in them the bountiful impulses beat, 
When the lilies of Love are yet living, the roses of Beauty yet sweet: 
And the eye glows with glances that kindle, the lip breathes the warmth that 
inspires, 
And the hand hath yet vigour to seize the good thing which the spirit desires ! 
O well for the foot that bounds forward! and ever the wind it awakes 
Lifts no lock from the forehead yet white, not a leaf that is wither’d yet shakes 
From the loose crown that laughs on young tresses! and ever the earth and 
the skies 
Are cramm’d with audacious contingencies, measureless means of surprise ! 
Life is sweet to the young that yet know not what life is. But life, after Youth, 
The gay liar, leaves hold of the bauble, and Age, with his terrible truth, 
Picks it up, and perceives it is broken, and knows it unfit to engage 
The care it yet craves. .. . Life eternal, eternally wedded to Age! 
What gain were in that? Why should any man seek what he loathes to prolong ? 
The twilight that darkens the eyeball: the dull ear that’s deaf to the song, 
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When the maidens rejoice and the bride to the bridegroom, with music, is led : 
The palsy that shakes ’neath the blossoms that fall from the chill bridal bed. 
When the hand saith ‘J did,’ not ‘ Iwill do,’ the heart saith ‘Jt was,’ not’ Zwill be,’ 
Too late in man’s life is Forever—too late comes this apple to me!” 

Then the King rose. And lo, it was evening. And leaning, because he was old, 
On the sceptre that, curiously sculptured in ivory garnish’d with gold, 

To others a rod of dominion, to him was a staff for support, 

Slow paced he the murmurous pathways where myrtles, in court up to court, 
Mixt with roses in garden on garden, were ranged around fountains that fed 
With cool music green odorous twilights: and so, never lifting his head 

To look up from the way he walk’d wearily, he to the House of his Pride 
Reascended, and enter’d. 


In cluster, high lamps, spices, odours, each side, 

Burning inward and onward, from cinnamon ceilings, down distances vast 
Of voluptuous vistas, illumined deep halls thro’ whose silentnuess pass’d 
King Solomon sighing; where columns colossal stood, gather’d in groves 
As the trees of the forest in Libanus,—there where the wind, as it moves, 
Whispers ‘‘ I, too, am Solomon’s servant ! ””—huge trunks hid in garlands of gold, 
On whose tops the skill’d sculptors of Sidon had granted men’s gaze to behold 
How the pheenix that sits on the cedar’s lone summit ’mid fragrance and fire, 
Ever dying and living, hath loaded with splendours her funeral pyre ; 
How the stork builds her nest on the pine-top; the date from the palm-branch 

depends ; 
And the aloe’s great blossom bursts, crowning with beauty the life that it ends. 
And from hall on to hall, in the doors, mute, magnificent slaves, watchful-eyed, 
Bow’d to earth as King Solomon pass’d them. And, passing, King Solomon sigh’d. 
And, from -hall on to hall pacing feebly, the king mused . . . ‘‘ O fair Shulamite! 
“Thy beauty is brighter than starlight on Hebron when Hebron is bright, 
Thy sweetness is sweeter than Carmel. The King rules the nations; but thou, 
Thou rulest the King, my Belovéd.” 


So murmur’d King Solomon low 
To himself, as he pass’d thro’ the portal of porphyry, that dripp’d, as he pass’d, 
From the myrrh-sprinkled wreaths on the locks and the lintels; and enter’d at last, 
Still sighing, the sweet cedarn chamber, contrived for repose and delight, 
Where the beautiful Shulamite slumber’d. And straightway, to left and to right, 
Bowing down as he enter’d, the Spirits in bondage to Solomon, there 
Keeping watch o’er his love, sank their swords, spread their wings, and evanish’d 

in air. 

The King with a kiss woke the sleeper. And, showing the fruit in his hand, 
‘‘Behold! this was brought me erewhile by one coming,” he said, ‘‘from the land 
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That lies under. the sword of the Cherub. ’T was pluckt by strange hands from 
the Tree 

Of whose fruit whoso tastes lives for ever. And therefore I bring it to thee, 

My Belovéd. For thou of the daughters of women art fairest. And lo, 

I, the King, I that love thee, whom men of man’s sons have call’d wisest, I know 

That in knowledge is sorrow. Much thought is much care. In the beauty of 
youth, 

Not the wisdom of age, is enjoyment. Nor spring, is it sweeter, in truth 

Than winter to roses once wither’d. The garment, tho’ broider’d with gold, 

Fades apace where the moth frets the fibres. So I, in my glory, grow old. 

And this life maketh mine (save the bliss of my soul in the beauty of thee) 

No sweetness so great now that greatly unsweet ’twere to lose what to me 

Life prolong’d, at its utmost, can promise. But thine, O thou spirit of bliss, 

Thine is all that the living desire,—youth, beauty, love, joy in all this! 

And O were it not well for the praise of the world to maintain evermore 

This mould of a woman, God’s masterwork, made for mankind to adore ? 

Wherefore keep thou the gift I resign. Live for ever, rejoicing in life! 

And of women unborn yet the fairest shall still be King Solomon’s wife.” 

So he said, and so dropp’d in her bosom the apple. 


But when he was gone, 
And the beautiful Shulamite, eyeing the gift of the King, sat alone 
With the thoughts the King’s words had awaken’d, as ever she turn’d and perused 
The fruit that, alluring her lip, in her hand lay untasted—she mused, 
“Life is good; but not life in itself. So is youth, so is beauty. Mere stuff 
Are all these for Love’s usance. To live, itis well; but it is not enough. ‘ 
Well, too, to be fair, to be young; but what good is in beauty and youth 
If the lovely and young are not surer than they that be neither, forsooth, 
Young nor lovely, of being beloved? O my love, if thou lovest not me, 
Shall I love my own life? Am I fair, if not fair, Azariah, to thee.” 
Then she hid in her bosom the apple. And rose. 


And, reversing the ring 
That, inscribed with the word that works wonders, and sign’d with seal of the King, 
Compels even spirits to obedience—(for she, for a plaything, erewhile 
From King Solomon’s awful forefinger, had won it away with a smile)— 
The beautiful Shulamite folded her veil o’er her forehead and eyes, 
And unseen from the sweet cedarn chamber, unseen thro’ the long galleries, 
Unseen from the palace, she pass’d, and pass’d down to the city unseen, 
Unseen pass’d the green garden wicket, the vineyard, the cypresses green, 
And stood by the doors of the house of the Prince Azariah. And cried, 
In the darkness she cried—‘‘ Azariah, awaken! ope, ope to me wide! 
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‘‘Ope the door, ope the lattice! Arise! Let me in, O my love! It is I. 

I, the bride of King Solomon, love thee. ‘Love, tarry not. Love, shall I die 

At thy doors? I am sick of desire. For my love is more comely than gold. 

More precious to me is my love than the throne of a king that is old. 

Behold, I have pass’d thro’ the city, unseen of the watchmen. I stand 

By the doors of the house of my love, till my love lead me in by the hand.” 

Azariah arose. And unbolted the door to the fair Shulamite. 

‘‘O my queen, what dear folly is this, that hath led thee alone, and by night, 

To the house of King Solomon’s servant? For lo you, the watchmen awake. 

And much for my own, O my queen, must I fear, and much more for thy sake, 

For at that which is done in the chamber the leek on the housetop shall peep : 

And the hand of a king it is heavy: the eyes of a king never sleep: 

But the bird of the air beareth news to the king, and the stars of the sky 

Are as soldiers by night on the turrets. I fear, O my queen, lest we die.” 

‘‘Fear thou not, O my love! Azariah fear nothing. For lo, what I bring! 

’Tis the fruit of the Tree that in Paradise Gop hideth under the wing 

Of the Cherub that chased away’Adam. And whoso this apple doth eat 

Shall live—live for ever! And since unto me my own life is less sweet 

Than thy love, Azariah (sweet only my life is if thou lovest me!), 

Therefore eat! Live, and love, for life’s sake, still, the love that gives life unto 
thee !” 

Then she held to his lips the life-apple, and kiss’d him. 


But soon as alone, 
Azariah lean’d out from his lattice, he mutter’d ‘‘’Tis well! She is gone.” 


While the fruit in his hand lay untasted. ‘‘Such visits,”” he mused, ‘* may cost 
dear. 

‘‘Tn the love of the great is great danger, much trouble, and care more than cheer.” 

Then he laugh’d, and stretch’d forth his strong arms. For he heard from the 
streets of the city 

The song of the women that sing in the doors after dark their love ditty. 

And the clink of the wine-cup, the voice of the wanton, the tripping of feet, 

And the laughter of youths running after, allured him. And “ Life, it is sweet 

‘* While it lasts,’’ sang the women, ‘‘ and sweeter the good minute, in that it goes, 

For who, if the rose bloom’d for ever, 0 greatly would care for the rose ? 

Wherefore haste ! pluck the time in the blossom.’’ The prince mused, ‘‘ The counsel 
is well.” 

And the fruit to his lips he uplifted: yet paused. ‘‘ Who is he that can tell 

What his days shall bring forth? Life for ever . . . . But what sort of life? 
Ah, the doubt!” 


*Neath his cloak then he thrust back the apple. And open’d the door and pass’d 
out 
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To the house of the harlot Egyptian. And mused, as he went, “ Life is good : 
‘But not life in itself. It is well while the wine-cup is hot in the blood, 

And a man goeth whither he listeth, and doeth the thing that he will, 

And liveth his life as he lusteth, and taketh in freedom his fill 

Of the pleasure that pleaseth his humour, and feareth no snare by the way. 
Shall I care to be loved by a queen, if my pride with my freedom I pay ? 
Better far is a handful in quiet than both hands, tho’ fill’d to o’erflow 

With pride, in vexation of spirit. And sweeter the roses that blow 

From the wild seeds the wind, where he wanders, with heedless beneficence flings, 
Than those that are guarded by dragons to brighten the gardens of kings. 

Let a man take his chance, and be happy. The hart by the hunter pursued, 
That far from the herd on the hilltop bounds swift thro’ the blue solitude, 

Is more to be envied, tho’ Death with his dart follow fast to destroy, 

Than the tame beast that, pent in the paddock, tastes neither the danger nor joy 
Of the mountain, and all its surprises. The main thing is, not to live long, 
But to live. Better moments of rapture soon ended than ages of wrong. 

Life’s feast is best spiced by the flavour of death in it. Just the one chance 

To lose it to-morrow the life that a man lives to-day doth enhance. 

The may-be for me, not the must-be! Best flourish while flourish the flowers, 
And fall ere the frost falls. The dead, do they rest or arise with new powers ? 
Either way, well for them. Mine, meanwhile, be the cup of life’s fulness to-night. 
And to-morrow . . . Well, time to consider”’ (he felt at the fruit). ‘‘ What delight 
Of his birthright had Esau, when hungry? ‘To-day with its pottage is sweet. 
For a man cannot feed and be full on the faith of to-morrow’s baked meat. 
Open! open, my dark-eyed beguiler of darkness!” 


Up rose to his knock, 
Light of foot, the lascivious Egyptian, and lifted the latch from the lock, 
And open’d. And led in the prince to her chamber, and shook out her hair, 
Dark, heavy, and humid with odours; her bosom beneath it laid bare, 
And sleek sallow shoulder ; and sloped back her face, as, when falls the slant South 
In wet whispers of rain, flowers bend back to catch it ; so she, with shut mouth 
Half-unfolding for kisses ; and sank, as they fell, ’twixt his knees, with a laugh, 
On the floor, in a flood of deep hair flung behind her full throat; held him half 
Aloof with one large languid arm, while the other up-propp’d, where she lay, 
Limbs flowing in fulness and lucid in surface as waters at play, 
Tho’ in firmness as slippery marble. Anon she sprang loose from his clasp, 
And whirl’d from the table a flaggon of silver twined round by an asp 
That glitter’d,—rough gold and red rubies; and pour’d him, and praised him, 
the wine 
Wherewith she first brighten’d the moist lip that murmur’d, ‘Ha, fool! art 
thou mine ? 
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‘¢T am thine. This will last for an hour.” Then, humming strange words of a song, 

Sung by maidens in Memphis the old, when they bore the Crown’d Image along, 

Apples yellow and red from a basket with vine-leaves o’erlaid she ’gan take, 

And play’d with, peal’d, tost them, and caught them, and bit them, for idleness’ 
sake; 

But the rinds on the floor she flung from her, and laugh’d at the figures they made, 

As her foot pusht them this way and that way together. And ‘Look, fool,” 
she said, 

‘¢ Tt is all sour fruit, this! But those I fling from me,—-see here by the stain!— 

Shall carry the mark of my teeth in their flesh. Could they feel but the pain, 

O my soul, how these teeth should go through them! Fool, fool, what good gift 
dost thou bring ? 

For thee have I sweeten’d with cassia my chambers.” ‘“ A gift for a king,” 

Azariah laugh’d loud ; and tost to her the apple. ‘* This comes from the Tree 

‘¢ Of whose fruit whoso tastes lives forever. I care not. I give it to thee. 

Nay, witch! ’tis worth more than the shekels of gold thou hast charm’d from 
my purse. 

Take it. Eat, and thank me for the meal, witch! for Eve, thy sly mother, 
fared worse, 

O thou white-toothéd taster of apples?” ‘Thou liest, fool!” ‘* Taste, then, 
and try. 

For the truth of the fruit’s in the eating. ’Tis thou art the serpent, not I.” 

And the strong man laugh’d loud as he push’d at her lip the life-apple. She 
caught 

And held it away from her, musing ; and mutter’"d... ‘Goto! It is nought. 

‘Fool, why dost thou laugh?” And he answer’d, ‘‘ Because, witch, it tickles 
my brain 

‘« Intensely to think that all we, that be Something while yet we remain, 

We, the princes of people—ay, even the King’s self—shall die in our day, 

And thou, that art Nothing, shall sit on our graves, with our grandsons, and 
play.” 

So he said, and laugh’d louder. 


But when, in the grey of the dawn, he was gone, 
And the wan light wax’d large in the window, as she on her bed sat alone, 
With the fruit that, alluring her lip, in her hand lay untasted, perusing, 
Perplext, the gay gift of the Prince, the dark woman thereat fell a musing, 


And she thought . . . “‘ What is Life without Honour? And what can the life 
that I live 


‘*Give to me, I shall care to continue, not caring for aught it can give? 
I, despising the fools that despise me—a plaything not pleasing myself— 
Whose life, for the pelf that maintains it, must sell what is paid not by pelf! 
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I?... the man call’d me Nothing. He said well. ‘The great in their glory 
must go.’ 

And why should I linger, whose life leadeth nowhere ?—a life which I know 

To name is to shame—struck, unsexed, by the world from its list of the lives 

Of the women whose womanhood, saved, gets them leave to be mothers and wives. 

And the fancies of men change. And bitterly bought is the bread that I eat; 

For, tho’ purchased with body and spirit, when purchased ’tis yet all unsweet.” 

Her tears fell: they fell onthe apple. She sigh’d . . . ‘‘ Sour fruit, like the rest ! 

‘“‘ Let it go with the salt tears upon it. Yet life . . . it were sweet if possess’d 

In the power thereof, and the beauty. ‘A+ gift for a king’ . . . did he say ? 

Ay, a king’s life is a life as it should be—a life like the light of the day, 

Wherein all that liveth rejoiceth. For is not the King as the sun 

That shineth in heaven and seemeth both heaven and itself all in one ? 

Then to whom may this fruit, the life-giver, be worthily given? Not me. 

Nor the fool Azariah that sold it for folly. The King! only he,— 

Only he hath the life that’s worth living for ever. Whose life, not alone 

Is the life of the King, but the life of the many made mighty in one. 

To the King will I carry this apple. And he (for the hand of a king 

Is a fountain of hope) in his handmaid shall honour the gift that I bring. 

And men for this deed shall esteem me, ‘with Rahab by Israel praised, 

As first among those who, tho’ lowly, their shame into honour have raised : 

Such honour as lasts when life goes, and, while life lasts, shall lift it above 

What, if loved by the many I loathe, must be loathed by the few I could love.” 


So she rose, and went forth thro’ the city. And with her the apple she bore 

In her bosom: and stood ’mid the multitude, waiting therewith in the door 

Of the hall where the King, to give judgment, ascended at morning his throne : 

And, kneeling there, cried, ‘‘ Let the King live for ever! Behold, I am one 

‘** Whom the vile of themselves count the vilest. But great is the grace of my 
lord. 

And now let my lord on his handmaid look down, and give ear to her word.” 

Thereat, in the witness of all, she drew forth, and (uplifting her head) 

Show’d the Apple of Life, which who tastes, tastes not death. ‘‘ And this apple,” 
she said, 

“Last night was deliver’d to me, that thy servant should eat, and not die. 

But I said to the soul of thy servant, ‘Not so. For behold, what am I? 

That the King, in his glory and gladness, should cease from the light of the sun, 

Whiles I, that am least of his slaves, in my shame and abasement live on.’ 

For not sweet is the life of thy servant, unless to thy servant my lord 

Stretch his hand, and show favour. For surely the frown of a king is a sword, 

But the smile of the King is as honey that flows from the clefts of the rock, 

And his grace is as dew that from Horeb descends on the heads of the flock : 
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In the King is the heart of a host: the King’s strength is an army of men: 
And the wrath of the King is a lion that roareth by night from his den : 

But as grapes from the vines of En-Gedi are favours that fall from his hands, 
And as towers on the hill-tops of Shenir the throne of King Solomon stands. 
And for this, it were well that for ever the King, who is many in one, 

Should sit, to be seen thro’ all time, on a throne ’twixt the moon and the sun! 
For how shall one lose what he hath not ? Who hath, let him keep what he hath. 
Wherefore I to the King give this apple.” 


Then great was King Solomon’s wrath. 
And he rose, rent his garment, and cried, ‘‘ Woman, whence came this apple to 
thee ?” 
But when he was ’ware of the truth, then his heart was awaken’d. And he 
Knew at once that the man who, erewhile, unawares coming to him, had brought 
That Apple of Life was, indeed, Gon’s good Angel of Death. And he thought 
‘In mercy, I doubt not, when man’s eyes were open’d and made to see plain 
All the wrong in himself, and the wretchedness, Gop sent to close them again 
For man’s sake, his last friend upon earth—Death, the servant of Gon, who 
is just. 
Let man’s spirit to Him whence it cometh return, and his dust to the dust!” 


Then the Apple of Life did King Solomon seal in an urn that was sign’d 


With the seal of Oblivion: and summon’d the Spirits that walk in the wind 
Unseen on the summits of mountains, where never the eagle yet flew; 

And these he commanded to bear far away,—out of reach, out of view, 

Out of hope, out of memory,—higher than Ararat buildeth his throne, 

In the Urn of Oblivion the Apple of Life. 


But on green jaspar-stone 
Did the King write the story thereof for instruction. And Enoch, the seer, 
Coming afterward, search’d out the meaning. And he that hath ears, let him 
hear. 


Rosert Lytton. 











SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS UNDER THE RESTORATION. 
Part I. 


Town life under the Restoration was hard work. Never was the 
pursuit of pleasure so laborious, or the toil of enjoyment so exhaust- 
ing. The excitement began early and ended late, and was constantly 
being renewed with unflagging spirit. The class especially distin- 
guished as the Beaux, upon whom devolved the chief responsibility 
of the fashions, were not up so early as the rest of the community, 
although they opened the gaiety of the town at what would now be 
considered an untimely hour. Costume was the great difficulty. It 
required an unconscionable length of time, for instance, to dress a 
man like Beau Fielding, the historical exemplar of the class. 
“Handsome Fielding,” as the king used to call him, was the model fop 
of his day. He carried spoils on his person from all quarters of the 
globe ; and some notion of the extravagance of his own attire may be 
formed from that of his footmen, whom he turned out to follow him 
through the streets in yellow liveries, relieved by black sashes wound 
round their bodies, and black feathers nodding in their hats. Under 
such conditions, the Beau, slowly emerging from the fatigues of the 
previous twenty-four hours, was rarely able to complete his toilet 
before twelve o’clock, when, elaborately refreshed for new exertions, 
he again plunged into the vortex. Other people, however, were out 
in the public places some hours before him, and the rolling tide of 
London life may be said, without any risk of exaggeration, to have 
been kept in unbroken movement from morning till night. 

The daily routine of a man of pleasure in the reign of Charles II. 
embraced, as in a microcosm, all the amusements and resources of the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. To follow him through his 
day is like going to see the sights of the town, to observe the manners 
of the people, and be admitted to their intimate conversation. First, 
he repairs to the Mall in St. James’s, or, perhaps, to the more cere- 
monious promenade in Hyde Park, where he flutters like a butterfly 
in the train of some jilting beauty, who delights in an “ equipage of 
fools,” and is willing, for the notoriety of the thing, to furnish him 
with an excuse for toasting her in a tavern at night. Next, we find 
him twittering in the boudoir of a “ favourite nymph ”—the ladies 
were all “nymphs” in verse and on canvas, decked in pastoral 
embellishments of all conceivable incongruities in the way of poetical 
treatment. Here the rest of the morning is dawdled away, or worn 


out, according to the humours of the company, with cards, forfeits, 
VOL. II. Oo 
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playing at toys or puzzles, or, it may be, a burst of music, and a 
romping dance. And it must be remembered that all this time the 
public places and gardens are alive and astir with people; the bowers 
and walks in the Mulberry Garden are crowded with company; the 
Paradise in Hatton Garden has drawn hundreds to gaze upon its 
zoological wonders ; and the citizen’s wives and daughters are already 
abroad in silks and satins in Gray’s Inn walks, ostensibly to enjoy the 
breeze from the Hampstead hills, but furtively to have a sly glimpse 
at the lawyers who come out there for recreation in the intervals of 
their work. The wearisome relaxations of the promenade and the 
boudoir bring us to dinner-time, and now there is a universal rush to 
Lockitt’s, Man’s, Chattelin’s,’ and the rest of the fashionable ordi- 
naries and coffee-houses. The dinner hour of the citizens was noon ; 
in the country it was earlier.” The upper classes dined generally at 
one; but ultra-fashionable people were later, the Duke of Buckingham 
being in the extreme at four.’ From twelve till two all is uproar in 
the taverns, where audacious criticism and loud boasting prevail much 
as they used to do in Elizabeth’s time, with somewhat less coarseness, 
and a deeper tinge of foreign licentiousness. The topics of the day 
are tumultuously discussed: such as scandals fresh out of Whitehall ; 
new faces from the country ; the exploits of the previous night, in 
which the beating up of ladies’ lodgings, the cutting of drawers’ 
heads, and valiant escapades with the watch, are large items; plays, 
players, and authors; the whole garnished with lampoons and small 
gossip picked up in the ’tiring rooms. After the tavern, the play-house. 
There is a space to be filled up, which it is the appointed function of 
the stage to occupy. We have abundant choice of houses—the 
King’s, the Duke’s, Lincoln’s Inn; Davenant or Killigrew, with half 
a score of prominent poets to pick from, and a prolific supply of new 
pieces. Here, at the play, the gallantries of the morning are renewed, 
and trains laid for fresh adventures. Our Beau lounges through Fop’s 
Corner, where, to his secret satisfaction, however he may pretend to 
resent it, he is stormed by the orange girls; interchanges knowing 
recognitions with the vizard-masks in the gallery; interrupts the 


(1) This was the house to which the Lord Keeper North used to repair for a cotelette 
and salad with his friends, over a bottle of wine, when he was in chambers in Elm 
Court, Temple, before he became Solicitor-General. Life by Roger North. 

(2) Roberts’s “‘ Life of Monmouth,” i. 97. Throughout the greater part of the fifteenth 
and the whole of the sixteenth century, the hour of breakfast was seven, dinner eleven (as 
it is still in some parts of Germany), and supper, six. (Wright’s “ Domestic Manners,” 
p. 455-6.) ‘Towards the close of the sixteenth century, dinner hour advanced to noon. 
“T would it were inclining to twelve,” says Scattergood, in Green’s Zu Quogue, “ for 
by my stomach it should be high noon.” In the fourteenth century the hours of meals were 
two hours earlier. (Chaucer’s Works, Ann. Ed. II. ». 132.) It appears from Swift's 
poem of the “‘ Country Life,” that the dinner hour of the upper classes in Ireland, in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, was between two and three. 

(3) De Grammont, ii, 261. The Plain Dealer, Act i. sc. 1. 
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actors every now and then by loud remarks, to display his critical 
acuteness; and, at length, making his way into the side-boxes, 
he finds himself tossing in a sea of heart-breakers that will yield 
ample employment for his loose wit as long as the play lasts. The 
performance over, away to Hyde Park, for a drive in the open air ; or 
the Mulberry Garden, to eat tarts and sip syllabubs in the arbours ; or 
cityward, to keep assignations at some of the China Houses, or the New 
Exchange. As the day draws in, more visiting, more scandal, card- 
playing, conjuring, and games of romps; and, towards evening, some 
to Court, others to taverns, and all to wind up the night in revels 
suitable to their whims or tastes, with cards, dice, dancing, and a 
bout of champagne.’ 

This sketch is unavoidably imperfect ; but it represents with fidelity, 
as far as it goes, the way time was “ killed ” by “men about town,” 
and (must we add?) by ladies about town also. It fairly indicates, 
too, with certain limitations and exceptions, the manner of life of the 
middle classes. Change the venue, and you have at Marrowbone 
Garden and the Dark House at Billingsgate, much the same scenes as 
are being enacted at Spring Garden and on board the “ Folly.” The 
people were easily tempted by th¢ example of the Court. Pleasure 
is always infectious; but it is particularly so when it comes sud- 
denly, after a long term of unnaturalrepression. And the recoil in 
this case was so powerful as to fright the dignified muse of history 
out of her. judicial serenity. The amount of responsibility which 
attaches to the Puritans for the excesses of the Restoration has never 
been justly apportioned. 

As might be expected, gambling, the corroding vice of all free- 
living communities, entered largely into the popular amusements. 
Ladies of the highest rank were amongst the most inveterate 
gamesters ; and women of the lowest order rivalled them in ardour. 
The practice of play, in one shape or another, was universal from the 
saloons of Whitehall to the booths in Moorfields and Smithfield ; it 
had, moreover, a greater variety of vents, in the way of games, than 
at any former or subsequent period, as we shall presently have an 
opportunity of seeing; and, unlike most universal practices, it was 
the indispensable accomplishment of people of fashion. No man 
moving in high society was considered a finished gentleman unless he 
was expert at cards and hazard. “Gaming,” says a treatise on the 
games played “at Court and in the assemblies,” written, as the title- 
page informs us, “ for the use of the young princesses,” to whom it is 
dedicated, “‘is become so much the fashion among the beaw monde 
that he who in company should appear ignorant of the games in 
vogue would be reckoned low-bred and hardly fit for conversation.” 

(1) The Man of Mode, Act iv. sc. 1. “State Poems: The Town Life.” 


. (2) “The Compleat Gamester; or Full and Easy Instructions for Playing the Games 
02 
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The biographer of the Lord Keeper thinks it essential to the character 
of his hero to let it be known that he was a proficient in all games at 
cards, dice, and billiards, and that he was, moreover, an excellent 
musician.’ The art of cheating was evidently considered a part of a 
fine gentleman’s accomplishments, and rules for its guidance are 
formally laid down in some of these elementary books. “ He that can 
by craft overlook his adversary’s game hath a great advantage,” says 
one professor, “for by that means he may partly know what to play 
securely ; or if he can have some petty glimpse of his partner’s 
hand.” Our teacher then proceeds to explain how a player may 
telegraph to his partner whether he has one or more honours by 
certain signs, such as winking one eye, or shutting both eyes, or putting 
his finger on his nose ; and he finally gives minute directions as to 
how cards may be marked, honours cut, and other devices carried out 
for making victory certain.” He declares, of course, that his purpose 
is not to teach his readers to cheat, but to enable them to avoid being 
cheated by others. The declaration, however, is not worth much, 
seeing that the weapons with which he advises his pupils to foil the 
cheaters are the same which are used by the cheaters themselves. 

But games of chance or skill were not the only vents for the ruling 
passion. Swaggering and bullying wagers afforded an easier mode 
of excitement, adapted to all occasions, and available under any cir- 
cumstances. This braggart custom was spread over the country by 
desperate soldiers of fortune and tattered cavaliers, who poured in 
shoals into England after the Restoration. Bets were as common as 
oaths, and strewn as thickly in the conversation of the palace, the 
tavern, and the play-house. No subject was too grave, or too trivial 
for a bet; and the fate of a new play, the honour of a woman, or the 
settlement of a treaty, were indifferently submitted to the same issue. 
When Charles adopted a new fashion in dress, which was one of his 
foibles, the courtiers laid wagers with each other, and even with the 
king himself, as to how long he would continue to wear it. One day, 
Tom Killigrew, meeting the Duke of Lauderdale, just as he was leay- 
ing the Council Chamber, in a great fury at having been detained there 
waiting for his Majesty, offered to lay his Grace one hundred pounds 
that he would bring the king to the chamber in half an hour. The 
now in vogue,” &e. By Richard Seymour, Esq. This treatise, originally published in 
1674, passed through subsequent editions, each enlarged by the introduction of later 
games. It contains ample descriptions of ombre and picquet, and a meagre sketch of 
chess. Its explanations are not always accurate. In the game of Five Cards, for 
example, more properly called Spoil Five, or the Five Fingers, or, when played by only 
two persons, Five and Ten, the card second in value is stated to be the ace of hearts, 
instead of the knave of trumps. 

(1) Life by Roger North, i. 17. 

(2) “Games Most in Use in England, France, and Spain; some of which were never 


before printed in any language,” ».d. [1690]. This rare little book is the fullest treatise 
of its class that appeared up to the close of the century. 
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duke took the wager, and Tom went to the king. Charles hated 
Lauderdale, and Tom adroitly represented the incident as affording a 
favourable opportunity of getting rid of him. “If your Majesty,” 
said the impudent wit, “ chooses to be rid of him, you have only to 
go this once to the Council, for I know the duke to be of a mean 
disposition, and, I am persuaded, that rather than pay the hundred 
pounds, he would hang himself out of the way, and never plague you 
more.” The king was always good-natured to his favourites in trifles 
of this description, and malicious, in a small way, to people he did 


not like: so he went direct to the Council, and won the wager for 
Tom. 


The wager was the established appeal for settling all disputes and 
differences of opinion. ‘“ You see the virtue of a wager,” says a | 
character in one of Tom Killigrew’s comedies, “ the new philosophical 
argument lately found out to decide all hard questions.”’ The univer- 
sality of the custom is recorded by Dryden :— 


‘*Our house has sent, this day, 
To insure our new-built vessel, called a play ; 
No sooner named, than one cries out—‘ These stagers, 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers.’ 
The town divides, if it will-take or no ; ) 
The courtiers bet, the cits, the merchants too ; 
A sign they have but little else to do. 
Bets at the first were fool-traps, where the wise, 
Like spiders lay in ambush for the flies ; 
But now they’re grown a common trade for all, ) 
And actions by the new-book rise and fall ; 
Wits, cheats, and fops are free of Wager Hall. 
One policy as far as Lyons carries ; 
Another, nearer home, sets up for Paris. 
Our bets, at last, would even to Rome extend, 
But that the Pope has proved our trusty friend. 
Indeed, it were a bargain worth our money, 
Could we insure another Ottoboni. 
Among the rest there are a sharping set 
That pray for us, and yet against us bet. 
Sure heaven itself is at a loss to know, 
If these would have their prayers be heard or no ; 
For, in great stakes, we piously suppose, 
Men pray, but very faintly, they may lose. 
Leave off these wagers; for, in conscience speaking, 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking.”’* 


Bets are closely interwoven in the texture of the comedies, where 


(1) Thomaso ; or, the Wanderer. 

(2) Prologue to: King Arthw. The practice of wagering long survived the 
Restoration. It continued down to the time of Walpole to be, as it was described by 
a high authority, “the bane of half the English nobility.” . Walpole tells a story of a 
man dropping down dead at the door of one of the clubs, when bets were immediately 
laid by the members as to whether he was dead or not; nor would they allow the body 


to be bled, as any attempt at restoration would interfere with the equitable decision of 
the wager ! 
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the libertines are represented making women as frequently the 
subject of their wagers as racehorses, or the sports of the cock-pit. In 
Tom Killigrew’s Parson’s Wedding, two young fellows quarrel about 
a lady’s favours, and the controversy ends by one of them betting 
the other “a buck-hunting nag that he will bring a necklace and 
chain of pearl of the lady’s, not stolen, but freely given, to witness 
his power.” The ladies themselves were as much addicted to wager- 
ing as their gallants. In the same play, a handsome young gentle- 
woman looks out of a window at a group of beaux in the street 
below, and offers to toss up with her friend, a rattling widow, as to 
whether she will relent towards her suitor. “‘ That is you!” exclaims 
Mrs. Pleasant, on discovering the men; then, turning to the widow, 
“Cross or Pile, will you have him yet, or no? ”—that is, “Toss up 
whether you will have him or no;” in which sense the same phrase 
is used by Locke: “A man may now justifiably throw up cross and 
pile for his opinions.”* In the English Monsieur of the Hon. James 
Howard, the Widow Wealthy, whose speciality and position in the 
play are suggested by her name, proposes a wager, with a sarcasm at 
the bottom of it, to a gallant who is bantering her about love and 
marriage: ‘“ Well, I’ll lay a wager thou hast lost all thy money at 
play ; for then you’re always in a marrying humour.” 

The game of Cross or Pile, alluded to by Mrs. Pleasant, is the 
Pile ou Face of the French, from whom we derive it. The face is the 
obverse of the coin, and usually bears a head, or face ; the pile is the 
reverse.” A piece of money was commonly called a cross in England, 
from the circumstance of coins being frequently marked with a cross 
on one side. We have an example in As You Like It, when Touch- 
stone, replying to Celia’s appeal to him to bear with her, says, “ For 
my part I had rather bear with you than bear you; yet I should 
bear no cross if I did bear you; for, I think, you have no money in 
your purse.” *® Again, in the second part of Henry IV., the Chief 
Justice, refusing Falstaff’s request of the loan of a thousand pounds, 
puns upon the word in the same way: “ Not a penny, not a penny ; 
you are too impatient to bear crosses.”* The phrase, “I have not a 
cross to bless me,” is shown to be at least as early as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century by the following lines in the old interlude 
of The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, printed, it is supposed for the 
first time, by the Shakspeare Society. The passage occurs in a 
speech of Idleness, to whose history and condition it has particular 
application :— 


(1) “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” B. iv. ch. 20. 
(2) Etymologists variously trace this word to pilwm, a spear-head or arrow; to pileus, 
a hat or cap; and to pillar, Eng. ; all of these figures having been, under different cir- 
cumstances, and at different times, impressed on the reverse of the coin. According to 
some, the pile was the obverse, or head-side of the coin—pile, or poll, meaning the head. 
_ (8) Act ii. se. 4. (4) Act i. se. 2. 
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‘* Now I have never a cross to bless me; 
Now I go a mumming, 
Like a poor penniless spirit, 
Without pipe or drumming!” ! 


It occurs constantly in the old plays. Thus, Webster, in A Cure 


for a Cuckold :— 


Anna. What money have you ? 
Rich. Not a cross, by this foolish hand of mine.? 


The phrase is still current in many parts of the country, especially 
amongst the peasantry of Ireland. Both terms, cross and pile, are 
employed by Butler to signify coin. 


** Whachum had neither cross nor pile, 
His plunder was not worth the while. ”’* 


There is an old French proverb to the same effect :-— 
‘** Un noble prince, un gentil roy, 
N’a jamais ne pile, ne croix.” 
Herrick has an epigram upon Cross or Pile, of no interest except as 
an illustration of the familiar use of the terms :— 


‘* Fair and foul days trip cross and pile; the fair 
Far less in number than’ our foul days are.” 


The game of Cross and Pile is the same as that which has descended 
to us under the names of Heads or Tails, Man or Woman,’ or, as it 
used to be called by the Irish when the harp was impressed on their 
copper coin, Head or Harp. Like Odd or Even, or the Irish street 
game of Pitch and Toss, it presents the primitive doctrine of chances 
in the simplest form, and is, probably, the oldest game of mere 
hazard extant. Under different shapes and names, Cross or Pile 
appears to be known in all quarters of the globe. It is the aboriginal 
pastime of the wild tribes of Central Africa, who play it with a flat 
stone, or a bit of tin cut into a circle, or the bottom of a pot.* The 
game has now descended to the lower orders in England, but it was a 
recreation of the Court in the reign of Edward II.,° and continued to 
be a fashionable and popular amusement throughout the seventeenth 
century. 

In Shadwell’s comedy of Epsom Wells, the practice of tossing up, 


(1) Tertia Sena. (2) Act. ii. se. 2. (3) ‘ Hudibras,”’ ii. 3. 

(4) The name of this game has been sometimes parodied by the populace to give it a 
current application, just as old political ballads have been made to do duty, by slight 
alterations, for different factions. Lord Colchester tells us in his Diary (1861) that when 
the scandals about the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke were the common talk of the 
town, the little boys in the streets, instead of crying “ Heads or Tails,” “ Man or 
Woman,” used to say “Duke or Darling.” Soyer, when he was cook to the Reform 
Club, indulged in a somewhat similar stroke of humour during the late war with Russia, 
by expunging the well-known Charlotte-Russe from the menu, and substituting for it 
Charlotte-Prusse. 
. (5) “The Lake Regions of Central Africa.” By Captain Burton, ii. 279. 

(6) Grose’s “ Antiquarian Repertory.” 
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with a sly cheat on the part of the player, is brought in to illustrate 
the cheats of lovers. This scrap of conversation shows how intimate 
ladies were with the cant terms of gambling :— 


Carolina. Since marriage obliges men so little, and women so much, I wonder 
we endure the cheat on’t. 

Woodly. You’re right; ’tis worse than cross I win, pile you lose. But 
there are some left that can love upon the square." 


Carolina. A woman may be undone upon the square as well as a gamester, 
if she ventures too much. 

Woodly. Never so long as you play for nothing but what you have about 
you; and, upon my honour, I would engage you no deeper at this time; ’tis a 
tick ? and after reckoning that ruins lovers, as well as gamesters ; and, gad, if you 
mistrust me, I am ready to make stakes; and because you’re a young beginner, 
Tl play three to one.® 


To cry “ Cross I win, Pile you lose,” would be to make sure of the 
game, whatever turned up; and it was, therefore, used only as a 
joke, and applied to persons who tried, by hedging, or double- 
dealing, to secure an unwarrantable advantage. The lawyer, in 
“ Hudibras,” cites the phrase in illustration of a stratagem for secur- 
ing the escape of his client :— 


‘* That you as sure may pick and choose, 
As cross I win, and pile you lose.” # 


Cards were known in England as early as the fourteenth century, 
but they did not come into general use till the time of Charles IT. 
In many rural districts they continued, long afterwards, to be 
reserved exclusively for the domestic festivities which rang out the 
old year, and rang in the new. The country squire of three hundred 
a year, who flourished in the reign of Queen Anne, never played at 
cards except at Christmas, when the family pack was taken down 
with due solemnity from the mantel-piece.° 

There was a great variety of games at cards in vogue under the 
Restoration. One of the most popular was cribbage,° probably because, 
being played by only two persons, it opened favourable opportunities 
for flirtation. Bisket, in Epsom Wells, promises to bring his friend to 
visit a lady who loves gaming mightily, assigning as a reason that 
“he plays the best at cribbage of anybody;” and Reveller, in 
Greenwich Park, comes expressly in the middle of the day to play at 
cards with his mistress, a young lady of fashion. Under the singular 
designation of Angel-Beast,’ was a favourite game which afforded 

(1) On an equality. Nares. Openly, honestly. 

(2) It was a common custom to bet and play upon “tick ; ” and so ruinous were the con- 
sequences it entailed, that in the 16th year of the reign of Charles II. an Act was passed 
“to legalise gambling, to prevent wealthy Pigeons being plucked by artful Rooks, and to 
discourage Betting or Playing for large sums upon Tick.” 

(3) Actii, (4) Pt.iii,c.3. (5) Grose. (6) It is spoken of by Pepys, i. 79. 

(7) The proper name of this game was Beast, from Ja béte, Fr. Angel-beast was pro- 


bably adopted to designate the stake played for, as people used to say “ shilling-whist.” 
Beast is also a term at the game of Ombre. 
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ingenious pretexts for cheating, and enabled gentlemen to let the ladies 
win from them at pleasure. “It is no small part of our felicity,” says 
Ned Estridge, in the Mulberry Garden, speaking of Victoria and 
Olivia, “to have that lord send his coach and six to carry ’em to the 
park, this gentleman offering to play at Angel-Beast with them, 
though he scarce knows the cards, and has no more visible estate than 
what he may lose at a sitting.” There was no skill in Angel-Beast. 
It was what is called a round game, and the issue depended mainly 
on luck, helped out by a little merry legerdemain amongst the 
players, when they had a mind to enliven the pastime by trying to 
filch the best cards in dealing. It was played in this way: five cards 
were dealt out to each person; three heaps were then formed, 
one for the King, one for the Play, and a third called Triolet, upon 
each of which the players placed money. Whoever had King took 
the stakes on that heap ; whoever had most tricks took the stakes on 
the second heap, Play ; and whoever had three cards of the same sort 
took Triolet. Angel-Beast has long gone out, with another game 
mentioned in the following dialogue in Epsom Wells :— 


Dorothy. Madam, T'll wait on you in. 

Mrs. Bisket. We shall entertain you but ill: Mr. Raines is pleased to come: 
and play at cribbage with me, and ’twill be no sport to look on. 

Dorothy. Tl make one at Cleek, that’s better than any two-handed game. 

Mrs. Bisket. I don’t think so, by your leave, Madame Fribble.' 


Typographical errors are so common in the old editions from whence 
these quotations are taken, that there need be no hesitation in assum- 
ing Cleek to be a misprint for Gleek, a game of the Elizabethan age 
brought back into vogue at the Restoration. A‘passage in an old 
Elizabethan comedy indicates the estimation in which it was held :— 

Scattergood. Come, gentlemen, what’s your game ? 
Staines. Why Gleek, that’s your only game.? 

Ben Jonson, in the Alchemist, consigns such pastimes as Mum- 
chance* and Traytrip, the former a game at cards, and the latter at 
dice, to the “costermongers,” and speaks of Gleek and Primero as 
the “best games” for the “gallantest company.” Primero, the 


(1) Act ii. (2) Green’s Tu Quogue. 

(3) In a satire on the “ Romish Clergy,” printed early in the sixteenth century, the 
bishops are charged with playing at cards and dice, including the games of hazard and 
mumchance :— 

“To play at the cards and dice, 

Some of them are nothing nice, 

Both at hazard and mumchance.” 
Nares conjectures, from the name, that silence was essential at mumchance, a conjecture 
confirmed in some degree by the following couplet :— 

«¢ And for mumchance, howe’er the chance do fall, 
You must be mum for fear of spoiling all.’”—Machiavell’s Dogg. 

It is evident from a pagsage in Dekker’s “ Bellman,” quoted in Dodsley’s O. Pl. x. 323, 
Ed. 1826, that mumchance was a game at cards, although it appears also to have been 
played at dice. 
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favourite game of Queen Elizabeth, at which her Majesty is reported 
frequently to have lost her temper (Heaven help the finder! says a 
malicious epigram), went out when the Puritans came in, but Gleek 
retained its popularity. Pepys played it for the first time in 
January, 1661-2. “My Aunt Wright and my wife and I to cards,” 
he tells us in an entry of that date; “she teaching of us to play at 
Gleek, which is a pretty game; but I have not my head so free as to 
be troubled with it.” He seems, nevertheless, to have acquired a 
tolerable proficiency in the game, for we find him a month afterwards 
playing at Gleek “on ship-board,” going to Woolwich and coming 
back, and winning 9s. 6d. clear, “ the most,” he adds, “that ever I 
won in my life.” Considering that the usual stakes at Gleek were 
a farthing or a halfpenny, and that the highest rarely exceeded a 
penny,’ this was pretty well for a novice. 

Gleek is played by three persons. The deuces and trois are 
thrown out of the pack; twelve cards are then dealt to each of the 
players, and the remaining eight are left for stock, with the exception 
of the eighth, which is turned up for trumps, and belongs to the dealer. 
The stock may be purchased by the players. Certain cards amongst the 
trumps have names, such as Tiddy, Tumbler, Tib, Tom, and Towser, 
and are entitled to certain privileges. The term Gleek is derived 
from the German gieich, signifying “like,” and intimates the point 
upon which the fortunes of the game turn—a “gleek”’ meaning three 
cards of the same quality, such as three aces, three kings, &e. Thus, 
whoever holds a gleek of aces receives from the players four times the 
amount of the original stake, a gleek of kings three times the stake, 
of queens twice, ot of knaves once. Four cards of the same quality 
are called in like manner a “mournival.”’ These terms were fre- 
quently applied metaphorically to political or other subjects. As, for 
example, in the following instance :— 

‘* From villany dressed in the doublet of zeal, 
From three kingdoms baked in one common weal, 
From a gleek of lord keepers of one poor seal. 
Libera nos,” &c.® 


“This day,” says one of the characters in the old play of Adbumazar, 


(1) ‘Games Most in Use.” 
(2) “ At Gleek ? content. 
A mournival of aces, gleek of knaves, 
Just nine a-piece.”—Albumazar, Act iii. sc. 5. 

(3) “A new Lenten Liturgy:” A Cavalier Song. 

(4) A copy of this old play, said to be unique, has been lately discovered, with 
numerous emendations, alleged, or presumed, to be in the author’s handwriting; and 
the owner of the volume has started a theory that the play was written by Shakspeare, 
which he endeavours to support, partly by the handwriting, which goes for nothing, 
and partly by internal evidence, which is entirely against him. No grounds have yet 
been put forward to justify a doubt that /dumazar was written by Mr. Tomkis, or 
Tomkins, to whom it is ascribed in the Dering MS. Dryden says that Jonson founded 


the Alchemist on this play, but the dates of their production are inconsistent with 
such a supposition. 
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“we'll celebrate a gleek of marriages.” Poole, in his “ English Par- 
nassus,” calls the elements, being four, “ Nature’s first mournival ;” 
and one of the gossips in Ben Jonson’s Staple of News cries out, “A 
mournival of protest, or a gleek at least.””? 

Langtriloo, or, as it was sometimes called, Lanterloo, supposed to 
have been originally brought from Holland, was in high favour 
at Court, where we find the queen playing it with the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. Ladies appear to have engaged their gallants at Lang- 
triloo in morning visits. ‘‘ Would you have us spend our time,” says 
a fine gentleman in one of the comedies, “like some visiting fools, 
that never aspire at more than playing at Langtriloo with women all 
the days of their lives?” There were several ways of playing this 
game, all of which, in the main, were nearly identical with the 
modern game of five-card loo, the principal difference consisting in 
the details of the play. ; 

Primero was supplanted by another Spanish game, Ombre, which 
resembled it in some points, but was more lively and exciting. Ombre 
—sung by Waller and Pope—and Picquet, were cultivated by ladies 
even so lately as the time of Farquhar, who catalogues them amongst 
Mrs. Sullen’s indispensable pleasures.’ Dryden displays an intimate 
knowledge of picquet in his comedy of The Wild Gallant, where he 
makes Justice Trice, sitting alone, deal the cards to himself and an 
imaginary antagonist, and play out the two hands to the conclusion of 
the game.* It has been supposed, from Waller’s poem “On a Card 
torn at Ombre by the Queen,” that the game was brought over from 
Portugal by her Majesty Queen Catherine; but the publication in 
1660 of a political pamphlet, called “The Royal Game of Ombre,” 
justifies the inference that the game must have been known in 
England before the Restoration. It is not likely that it would be 
selected as a mask for political allusions unless it had been in 
general use, or, at least, pretty generally familiar to the people. 

The supposition that Whist belongs to a modern period is erro- 
neous. It was a popular game in England in the sixteenth century,” 
was played at first only by the lower orders, was afterwards adopted 
by people of fashion, and became universal towards the close of the 
reign of Charles II.° “ Ruff and Honours (a/ias Slamm) and Whist 
are games,” says a contemporary writer, “commonly known in 


(1) A full description of the manner of playing Gleek will be found in’a book called 
“Wit’s Interpreter,” published in 1670; also in “The Compleat Gamester,” and 
Games Most in Use.” 

(2) Epsom Wells, Act ii. (3) The Beaux Stratagem, Act v. sc. 5. 

(4) Act iv. se. 1. 

(5) It is mentioned by Taylor, the water poet. 

(6) “ Facts and Speculations on the Originand History of Playing Cards.” By William 
Andrew Chatto. The name of whist, like that of mumchance, was adopted, in the 
sense in which it is used by Shakspeare (Zempest, Act i. sc. 2), to signify the silence, or 
quiet, necessary in playing the game. It is sometimes called “whisk”’ by the old writers. 
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England in all parts thereof, that every child almost of eight years 
old hath a competent knowledge in those recreations.”’ There was 
very little difference between Ruff and Honours and Whist; and the 
Whist of the period was nearly identical with the Long Whist of 
fifty years ago. Ten was game; three honours counted two, four 
counted four, with the privilege of calling at eight; and the game 
might be played by four, two, or three persons. But there was this 
peculiarity, that the deuces were thrown out of the pack, so that there 
were only twelve cards dealt to each player. 

To this catalogue may be added Bragg and Bankafalet. Both 
were mere games of chance, possessing no interest in the play beyond 
the excitement of gambling. Bankafalet consisted of little more 
than cutting for the highest card; but in Bragg there was an oppor- 
tunity for betting to an indefinite extent upon the cards, and con- 
siderable art was required in “ bragging,” so as to ensnare the company 
into making bets. 

Ladies were fatally addicted to cards, which engrossed so much of 
their time and thoughts that their passion for play was frequently 
reproved on the stage, in the only portions of the entertainment in 
which the stage attempted the correction of the public morals—the 
prologues and epilogues. Mrs. Behn, of all the teachers of the age! 
warns young ladies that, in cultivating those pernicious practices, 
they will lose more in their complexions (no great loss, seeing how 
easily it was repaired by Spanish paper and carnation wash) than 
they will gain in money :— 

‘* Yet sitting up so late, as I am told, 
You'll lose in beauty what you gain in gold.” 2 
Etherege, jealous on other grounds of the attractions of the gambling- 
table, employs the same argument in his song of Basset, which is a 
direct appeal to the ladies not to give up to play “ what was meant 
for mankind” :— 


‘¢ The time which should be kindly lent 
To plays and witty men, 
In waiting for a Knave is spent, 
Or wishing for a Ten. 


‘* Stand in defence of your own charms, 
Throw down this favorite 
That threatens, with his dazzling arms, 
Your beauty and your wit. 


‘“‘ What pity ’tis, those conquering eyes, 
Which all the world subdue, 
Should, while the lover gazing dies, 
Be only on Alpue.”’8 . 





‘ (1) “Games Most in Use.” 
{2) Prologue to the Moor’s Revenge. 
. (8) The technical terms introduced into the song are derived from the game. Waiting 
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At Court, card-playing and dicing were carried on to an excess that 
gave great offence to the soberer sort of people who were compelled 
to witness them. Evelyn, in 1662, describes the impression a scene 
of this kind left upon his mind :— 


“‘This evening, according to custom, his Majesty opened the revels of the 
night by throwing the dice himself in the privy-chamber, where was a table 
set on purpose, and lost his £100. (The year before he won £1,500.) The 
ladies also played very deep. I came away when the Duke of Ormond had 
won about £1,000; and left them still at passage, cards, &c. At other tables 
both there, and at the groom-porters, observing the wicked folly and monstrous 
excess of passion among some losers; sorry am I that such a wretched custom 
as play to that excess should be countenanced in a court which ought to be an 
example of virtue to the rest of the kingdom.” 


Even Pepys was rather astonished at finding the ladies of the 
Court playing at cards on Sunday. “This evening,” he says, “ going 
to the queen’s side [in the palace at Whitehall] to see the ladies, I 
did find the queen, the Duchess of York, and another or two, at 
cards, with the room full of great ladies and men; which I was 
amazed at to see on a Sunday, having not believed it; but, certainly, 
flatly denied the same a little time since to my cousin, Roger 
Pepys.” The whole of the royal family were in the habit of playing 
at cards on Sunday, and the Princess Mary, after her marriage with 
the Prince of Orange, introduced the practice into Holland much to 
the scandal of that Protestant country. Dr. Lake, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, attached to the household of the Duke of York, 
bears testimony to the fact. 


‘* T was very sorry to understand,” (he observes, writing under the date of 
January, 1677-8), ‘that the Princess of Orange, since her being in Holland, 
did sometimes play at cards upon the Sundays, which would doubtless give 
offence to that people. I remember that about two years since, being with 
her Highness in her closet, she did require my opinion of it. I told her I 
could not say it was a sin to do so, but ’twas not expedient, and for fear of 
giving offence, I advised her Highness not to do it, nor did she play upon 
Sundays while she continued here in England.’’’ 


The habit had probably been acquired by the Stuarts in France ; 
but it is only fair to say that card-playing on Sunday was not 
unknown in England before the advent of Charles II. In Heath’s 
“Chronicles,” Dr. Dorislaus, afterwards assassinated at the Hague, 
in 1649, is recorded to have been in the habit of playing cards on 
the “Sabbath ” at the house of Sir Henry Mildmay, in Essex. 

Rosert Bett. 


or wishing for a knave or ten implies the anxiety attendant upon the turning up of the 
winning cards; and alpue is a term applied to the continuation of the bet on a particular 
card ‘that has already won. 

(1) “ Diary,” i. 355. (2) 1667. “Diary,” iii. 406. 

(3) “ Diary of Dr. Edward Lake.” Published by the Camden Society. 





THE BELTON ESTATE. 
CHAPTER XV. 


EVIL WORDS. 


Ciara AmEpROz had received her two letters together,—that, namely, 
from the attorney, and that from Captain Aylmer,—and the result of 
those letters is already known. She accepted her lover’s renewed 
offer of marriage, acknowledging the force of his logic, and putting 
faith in the strength of his assurances. This she did without seeking 
advice from any one. Who was there from whom she could seek 
advice on such a matter as that?——who, at least, was there at Belton ? 
That her father would, as a matter of course, bid her accept Captain 
Aylmer, was, she thought, certain ; and she knew well that Mrs. Asker- 
ton would do the same. She asked no counsel from any one, but taking 
the two letters up to her own room, sat down toconsider them. That 
which referred to her aunt’s money, together with the postscript in 
Captain Aylmer’s letter on the same subject, would be of the least pos- 
sible moment, if she could bring herself to give a favourable answer to 
the other proposition. But should she not be able to do this,—should 
she hesitate as to doing so at once,—then she must write to the lawyer 
in very strong terms, refusing altogether to have anything to do with 
the money. Andin such a case as this, not a word could she say to 
her father either on one subject or on the other. 

But why should she not accept the offer made to her? Captain 
Aylmer declared that he had determined to ask her to be his wife 
before he had made any promise to Mrs. Winterfield. If this were in 
truth so, then the very ground on which she had separated herself 
from him would be removed. Why should she hesitate in acknow- 
ledging to herself that she loved the man and believed him to be 
true? So she sat herself down and answered both the letters,— 
writing to the lawyer first. To him she said that nothing need be 
done about the money or the interest till he should see or hear from 
Captain Aylmer again. Then to Captain Aylmer she wrote very 
shortly, but very openly,—with the same ill-judged candour which 
her spoken words to him had displayed. Of course she would be his ; 
his without hesitation, now that she knew that he expressed his own 
wishes, and not merely those of his aunt. “ As to the money,” she 
said, “it would be simply nonsense now for us to have any talk of 
money. It is yours in any way, and you had better manage about it as 
you please. I have written an ambiguous letter to Mr. Green, which 
will simply plague him, and which you may go and see if you like.” 
Then she added her postscript, in which she said that she should now 
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at once tell her father, as the news would remove from his mind all 
solicitude as to her future position. That Captain Aylmer did go to 
Mr. Green we already know, and we know also that he told Mr. Green 
of his intended marriage. 

Nothing was said by Captain Aylmer as to any proposed period for 
their marriage ; but that was only natural. It was not probable that 
any man would name a day till he knew whether or not he was 
accepted. Indeed, Clara, on thinking over the whole affair, was now 
disposed to find fault rather with herself than with her lover, and for- 
getting his coldness and formality at Perivale, remembered only the 
fact of his offer to her, and his assurance now received that he had 
intended to make it before the scene which had taken place between 
him and his aunt. She did find fault with herself, telling herself that 
she had quarrelled with him without sufficient cause ;—and the eager, 
loving candour of her letter to him was attributable to those self- 
accusations. 

“Papa,” she said, after the postman had gone away from Belton, 
so that there might be no possibility of any recall of her letter, “I 
have something to tell you, which I hope will give you pleasure.” 

“Tt isn’t often that I hear anything of that kind,” said he. 

“ But I think that this will give you pleasure. Ido indeed. I am 
going to be married.” 

“ Going to what ?” 

“ Going to be married, papa. That is, if I have your leave. Of 
course any offer of that kind that I have accepted is subject to your 
approval.” 

“ And I have been told nothing about it ?” 

“Tt began at Perivale, and I could not tell you then. You do not 
ask me who is to be my husband.” 

“Tt is not Will Belton ?” 


“Poor Will! No; it is not Will. It is Frederic Aylmer. I 
think you would prefer him as a son-in-law even to my cousin Will.” 

“No I shouldn’t. Why should I prefer a man whom I don’t 
even know, who lives in London, and who will take you away, so that 
I shall never see you again?” 

“Dear papa ;—don’t speak of it in that way. I thought you 
would be glad to know that I was to be so—so—so happy!” 

“ But why is it to be done this way,—of a sudden? Why didn’t 
he come tome? Will came to me the very first thing.” 

“ He couldn’t come all the way to Belton very well ;—particularly 
as he does not know you.” 

“ Will came here.” 

“ Oh, papa, don’t make difficulties. Of course that was different. 


He was here when he first thought of it. And even then he didn’t 
think very much about it.” 
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“ He did all that he could, I suppose.” 

“Well ;—yes. I don’t know how that might be.” And Clara 
almost laughed as she felt the difficulties into which she was creeping. | 
“Dear Will. He is much better as a cousin than as a husband.” 

“T don’t see that at all. Captain Aylmer will not have the Belton 
estate, or Plaistow Hall.” 

“Surely he is well enough off to take care of a wife. He will have 
the whole of the Perivale estate, you know.” 

“‘T don’t know anything about it. According to my ideas of what 
is proper he should have spoken to me first. If he could not come, 
he might have written. No doubt my ideas may be old-fashioned, 
and I’m told that Captain Aylmer is a fashionable young man.” 

“Indeed he is not, papa. He is a hard-working member of Parlia- 
ment.” 

“TI don’t know that he is any the better for that. People seem to 
think that if a man is a member of Parliament he may do what he 
pleases. There is Thompson, the member for Minehead, who has 
bought some sort of place out by the moors. I never saw so vulgar, 
pig-headed a fellow in my life. Being in Parliament used to be some- 
thing when I was young, but it won’t make a man a gentleman now- 
a-days. “It seems to me that none but brewers, and tallow-chandlers, 
and lawyers go into Parliament now. Will Belton could go into 
Parliament if he pleased, but he knows better than that. He won’t 
make himself such a fool.” 

This was not comfortable to Clara; but she knew her father, and 
allowed him to go on with his grumbling. He would come round by 
degrees, and he would appreciate, if he could not be induced to 
acknowledge, the wisdom of the step she was about to take. 

“ When is it to be ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing of that kind has ever been mentioned, papa.” 

“It had better be soon, if I am to have anything to do with it.” 
Now it was certainly the case that the old man was very ill. He 
had not been out of the house since Clara had returned home; and, 
though he was always grumbling about his food, he could hardly be 
induced to eat anything when the morsels for which he expressed a 
wish were got for him. 

“‘ Of course you will be consulted, papa, before anything is settled.” 

“‘T don’t want to be in anybody’s way, my dear.” 

“ And may I tell Frederic that you have given your consent § jodie 

“ What’s the use of my consenting or not consenting? If you had 
been anxious to oblige me you would have taken your cousin Will.” 

“Oh, papa, how could I accept a man I didn’t love ?” 

“You seemed to me to be very fond of him at first ; ;, and I must 
say, I thought he was ill-treated.” 

“Papa, papa; do not say such things as that to me!” 
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“What am I todo? You tell me, and I can’t altogether hold my 
tongue.” ‘Then there was a pause. “Well, my dear, as for my con- 
sent, of course you may have it,—if it’s worth anything. I don’t 
know that I ever heard anything bad about Captain Aylmer.” 

He had heard nothing bad about Captain Aylmer! Clara, as she 
left her father, felt that this was very grievous. Whatever cause she 
might have had for discontent with her lover, she could not but be 
aware that he was a man whom any father might be proud to welcome 
as a suitor for his daughter. He was a man as to whom no ill 
tales had ever been told ;—who had never been known to do any- 
thing wrong or imprudent; who had always been more than 
respectable, and as to whose worldly position no exception could be 
taken. She had been entitled to expect her father’s warmest con- 
gratulations, and her tidings had been received as though she had 
proposed to give her hand to one whose character and position only 
just made it not imperative on the father to withhold his consent! 
All this was hard, and feeling it to be so, she went upstairs, all alone, 
and cried bitterly as she thought of it. 

On the next day she went down to the cottage and saw Mrs. 
Askerton. She went there with the express purpose of telling her 
friend of her engagement,—desirous of obtaining in that quarter the 
sympathy which her father declined to give her. Had her com- 
munication to him been accepted in a different spirit, she might 
probably have kept her secret from Mrs. Askerton till something 
further had been fixed about her marriage; but she was in want of a 
few kind words, and pined for some of that encouragement which 
ladies in love usually wish to receive, at any rate from some one chosen 
friend. But when she found herself alone with Mrs. Askerton she 
hardly knew how to tell her news; and at first could not tell it at all, 

as that lady was eager in speaking on another subject. 

“When do you expect your cousin?” Mrs. Askerton asked, almost 
as soon as Clara was seated. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

“ And he is in London now?” 

“He may be. I dare say he is. But I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

“T can tell you then that he is. Colonel Askerton has heard of his 
being there.” 

“You seem to speak of it as though there were some offence 
in it. Is there any reason why he should not be in London if he 
pleases ?” 

“None in the least. I would much rather that he should be there 
than here.” ; 

“Why so? Will his coming hurt you?” 

“T don’t like him. I don’t like him at all ;—and now you know 

VoL, I. P 
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the truth. You believe in him;—lI don’t. You think him to be a 
fine fellow and a gentleman, whereas I don’t think him to be 
either.” 

“Mrs. Askerton ! ” 1 

“ This is strong language, I know.” 

“ Very strong language.” 

“Yes, my dear; but the truth is, Clara, that you and I, living 
together here this sort of hermit’s life, each seeing so much of the other 
and seeing nothing of anybody else, must either be real friends, telling 
each other what we think, or we must be nothing. We can’t go on 
with the ordinary make-believes of society, saying little civil speeches 
and not going beyond them. Therefore I have made up my mind to 
tell you in plain language that I don’t like your cousin, and don’t 
believe in him.” 

“‘T don’t know what you mean by believing in a man.” 

“T believe in you. Sometimes I have thought that you believe in 
me, and sometimes I have feared that you do not. I think that you 
are good, and honest, and true ; and therefore I like to see your face 


and hear your voice,—though it is not often that you say very plea- 
sant things to me.” 


“Do I say unpleasant things ?”’ 

“T am not going to quarrel with you,—not if I can help it. What 
business has Mr. Belton to go about London making inquiries as to 
me? What have I done to him, that he should honour me so far?” 

“Has he made inquiries ?”’ 

“Yes; he has. If you have been contented with me as I am,—if 
you are satisfied, why should he want to learn more? If you have 
any question to ask me I will answer it. But what right can he have 
to be asking questions among strangers?” 

Clara had no question to ask, and yet she could not say that she. 
was satisfied. She would have been better satisfied to have known 
more of Mrs. Askerton, but yet she had never condescended to make 
inquiries about her friend. But her curiosity was now greatly raised ; 
and, indeed, Mrs. Askerton’s manner was so strange, her vehemence 
so unusual, and her eagerness to rush into dangerous subjects so un- 
like her usual tranquillity in conversation, that Clara did not know 
how to answer her. 

“‘T know nothing of any questioning,” she said. 

“T am sure you don’t. Had I thought you did, much as I love 
you,—valuable as your society is to me down in this desert,—I would 
never speak to you again. But remember,—if you want to ask any 
questions, and will-ask them of me,—of me,—I will answer them, 
and will not be angry.” 

“ But I don’t want to ask any questions.” 


“You may some day; and then you can remember what I say.” 
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“ And am I to understand that you are determined to quarrel with 
my cousin Will? ”’, 

“Quarrel with him! I don’t suppose that I shall see him. After 
what I have said it is not probéble that you will bring him here, and 
the servant will have orders to say that I am not at home if he should 
call. Luckily he and Colonel Askerton did not meet when he was 
here before.” 

“This is the most strange thing I ever heard in my life.” 


“You will understand it better, my dear, when he makes his com- 
munication to you.” 


“What communication ? ” 

“ You'll find that he’ll have a communication to make. He has 
been so diligent and so sharp that he’ll have a great deal to tell, I 
do not doubt. Only, remember, Clara, that if anything that he 
tells you makes any difference in your feelings towards me, I shall 
expect you to come to me and say so openly. If he makes his state- 
ment, let me make mine. I have a right to ask for that, after what 
I have promised.” 

“You may be sure that I will.” 

“T want nothing more. I have no distrust in you,—none in the 
least. I tell you that I believe in you. If you will do that, and will 
keep Mr. William Belton out of my way during his visit to these 
parts, I shall be satisfied.” For some time past Mrs. Askerton had 
been walking about the room, but, as she now finished speaking, she sat 
herself down as though the subject was fully discussed and completed. 
For a minute or two she made an effort to resume her usual tran- 
quillity of manner, and in doing so attempted to smile as though 
ridiculing her own energy. ‘I knew I should make a fool of my- 
self when you came,” she said ; “and now I have done it.” 

“T don’t think you have been a fool at all, but you may have been 
mistaken.” 

“Very well, my dear, we shall see. It’s very odd what a dislike I 
took to that man the first time I saw him.” 

“ And I am so fond of him!” 

“Yes; he has cozened you as he has your father. I am only glad 
that he did not succeed in cozening you further than he did. But I 
ought to have known you better than to suppose you could give your 
heart of hearts to one who is z 

“ Do not abuse him any more.” 

“Who is so very unlike the sort of people with whom you have 
lived. I may, at any rate, say that.” 

“T don’t know that. I haven’t lived much with any one yet,— 
except papa, and my aunt, and you.” 

“ But you know a gentleman when you see him.” 

“Come, Mrs. Askerton, I will not stand this. I thought you had 
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done with the subject, and now you begin again. I had come here on 
purpose to tell you something of real importance,—that is, to me ; 
but I must go away without telling you, unless you will give over 
abusing my cousin.” 

“T will not say a word more about him,—not at present.” 

“T feel so sure that you are mistaken, you know.” 

“Very well ;—and I feel sure that you are mistaken. We will leave 
it so, and go to this matter of importance.” But Clara felt it to be 
very difficult to tell her tidings after such a conversation as that 
which had just occurred. When she had entered the room her mind 
had been tuned to the subject, and she could have found fitting words 
without much difficulty to herself; but now her thoughts had been 
scattered and her feelings hurt, and she did not know how to bring 
herself back to the subject of her engagement. She paused, therefore, 
and sat with a doubtful, hesitating look, meditating some mode of 
escape. ‘I am all ears,” said Mrs. Askerton; and Clara thought 
that she discovered something of ridicule, or of sarcasm, in the tone 
of her friend’s voice. 

“T believe I'll put it off till another day,” she said. 

“Why so? You don’t think that anything really important to 
you will not be important to me also ?” 

“T’m sure of that, but somehow ‘: 

“You mean to say that I have ruffled you ?” 

“‘ Well ;—perhaps ; a little.” 

“Then be unruffled again, like my own dear, honest Clara. I have 
been ruffled too, but T’ll be as tranquil now as a drawing-room cat.” 
Then Mrs. Askerton got up from her chair, and seated herself by 
Clara’s side on the sofa. “Come; you can’t go till you’ve told me; 
and if you hesitate, I shall think that you mean to quarrel with me.” 

“T’ll come to you to-morrow.” 

“No, no; you shall tell me to-day. All to-morrow you'll be 
preparing for your cousin.” 

“What nonsense !” 

“Or else you'll come prepared to vindicate him, and then we 
shan’t get on any further. Tell me what it is to-day. You can’t 
leave me in curiosity after what you have said.” 

- “You’ve heard of Captain Aylmer, I think.” 

“Of course I’ve heard of him.” 

“ But you’ve never seen him ?” 

“You know I never have.” 

“T told you that he was at Perivale when Mrs. Winterfield died.” 

“And now he has proposed, and you are going to accept him? 
That will indeed be important. Is itso?—say? But don’t I know it 
isso? Why don’t you speak ?” 

“Tf you know it, why need I speak ?” 
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“But it isso? Oh, Clara, Iam so glad. I congratulate you with 
all my heart,—with all my heart. My dearest, dearest Clara! What 
a happy arrangement! What a success! It is just as it should be. 
Dear, good man! to come forward in that sensible way, and put an 
end to all the little family difficulties !” 

“T don’t know so much about success. Who is it that is suc- 
cessful ?” 

“You, to be sure.” 

“Then by the same measurement he must be unsuccessful.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Clara.” 

“Of course I have been successful if I’ve got a man that I can 
love as my husband.” 

“ Now, my dear, don’t be a fool. Of course all that is between 
you and him, and I don’t in the least doubt that it is all as it should 
be. If Captain Aylmer had been the elder brother instead of the 
younger, and had all the Aylmer estates instead of the Perivale 
property, I know you would not accept him if you did not like him.” 

“T hope not.” 

“T am sure you would not. But when a girl with nothing a year 
has managed to love a man with two or three thousand a year, and has 
managed to be loved by him in return,—instead of going through the 
same process with the curate or village doctor,—it is a success, and her 
friends will always think so. And when a girl marries a gentleman, 
and a member of Parliament, instead of. ; well, I’m not going to 
say anything personal,—her friends will congratulate her upon his 
position. It may be very wicked, and mercenary, and all that ; but 
it’s the way of the world.” 

“T hate hearing about the world.” 

“Yes, my dear; all proper young ladies like you do hate it. But 
I observe that such girls as you never offend its prejudices. You 
can’t but know that you would have done a wicked as well as a 
foolish thing to marry a man without an adequate income.” 

“ But I needn’t marry at all.” 

“ And what would you live on then? Come, Clara, we needn’t 
quarrel about that. I’ve no doubt he’s charming, and beautiful, 
and——— ”’ 

“He isn’t beautiful at all; and as for charming zi 

“He has charmed you at any rate.” 

“He has made me believe that I can trust him without doubt, and 
love him without fear.” 

“An excellent man! And the income will be an additional 
comfort ; you'll allow that.” 

“Tl allow nothing.” 

“ And when is it to be?” 

“‘Oh,—perhaps in six or seven years.” 
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“Clara!” 

“ Perhaps sooner; but there’s been no word said about time.” 

“Ts not Mr. Amedroz delighted ?” 

“Not a bit. He quite scolded me when I told him.” 

“ Why ;—what did he want ?” 

. “You know papa.” 

“T know he scolds at everything, but I shouldn’t have thought he 
would have scolded at that. And when does he come here ?” 

“Who come here ?” 

“ Captain Aylmer.” 

“T don’t know that he is coming at all.” 

“He must come to be married.” 

“ All that is in the clouds as yet. I did not like not to tell you, 
but you mustn’t suppose that because I’ve told you, everything is 
settled. Nothing is settled.” 

“ Nothing except the one thing ?” 

“ Nothing else.” 

It was more than an hour after that before Clara went away, and 
when she did so she was surprised to find that she was followed out of the 
house by Colonel Askerton. It was quite dusk at this time, the days 
being just at their shortest, and Colonel Askerton, according to his 
custom, would have been riding, or returning from his ride.. Clara 
had been over two hours at the cottage, and had been aware when 
she reached it that he had not as yet gone out. It appeared now 
that he had not ridden at all, and, as she remembered to have seen 
his horse led before the window, it at once occurred to her that he 
had remained at home with the view of catching her as she went away. 
He came up to her just as she was passing through the gate, and 
offered her his right hand as he raised his hat with his left. It 
sometimes happens to all of us in life that we become acquainted 
with persons intimately,—that is, with an assumed intimacy,—whom 
in truth we do not know at all. We meet such persons frequently, 
often eating and drinking in their company, being familiar with 
their appearance, and well-informed generally as to their concerns; 
but we never find ourselves holding special conversations with them, 
or in any way fitting the modes of our life to the modes of their life. 
Accident has brought us together, and in one sense they are our 
friends. We should probably do any little kindness for them, or 
expect the same from them ; but there is nothing in common between 
us, and there is generally a mutual though unexpressed agreement 
that there shall be nothing in common. Miss Amedroz was inti- 
mately’ acquainted with Colonel Askerton after this fashion. She 
saw him very frequently, and his name was often on her tongue; but 
she rarely, if ever, conversed with him, and knew of his habits only 
from his wife’s words respecting them. When, therefore, he followed 
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her through the garden gate into the park, she was driven to suppose 
that he had something special to say to her. 

“Tm afraid you'll have a dark walk, Miss Amedroz,” he said. 

“It’s only just across the park, and I know the way so well.” 

“Yes,—of course. I saw you coming out, and as I want to say a 
word or two, I have ventured to follow you. When Mr. Belton was 
down here I did not have the pleasure of meeting him.” , 

“T remember that you missed each other.” 

“Yes, we did. I understand from my wife that he will be here 
again in a day or two.” 

“ He will be with us the day after to-morrow.” 

“T hope you will excuse my saying that it will be very desirable 
that we should miss each other again.” Clara felt that her face 
became red with anger as she listened to Colonel Askerton’s words. 
He spoke slowly, as was his custom, and without any of that violence 
of expression which his wife had used; but on that very account 
there was more, if possible, of meaning in his words than in hers. 
William Belton was her cousin, and such a speech as that which 
Colonel Askerton had made, spoken with deliberation and unaccom- 
panied by any previous explanation, seemed to her almost to amount 
to insult. But as she did not know how to answer him at the spur 
of the moment, she remained silent. Then he continued, “ You may 
be sure, Miss Amedroz, that I should not make so strange a request 
to you if I had not good reason for making it.” 

“]T think it a very strange request.” 

“ And nothing but a strong conviction of its propriety on my part 
would have induced me to make it.” 

“Tf you do not want to see my cousin, why cannot you avoid him 
without saying anything to me on the subject ?” 

“ Because you would not then have understood as thoroughly as I 
wish you to do why I kept out of his way, For my wife’s sake,— 
and for yours, if you will allow me to say so,—I do not wish to come 
to any open quarrel with him; but if we met, a quarrel would, I 
think, be inevitable. Mary has probably explained to you the nature 
of his offence against us ?” 

“Mrs. Askerton has told me something as to which I am quite 
sure that she is mistaken.” 

“T will say nothing about that, as I have no wish at all to set you 
against your cousin. I will bid you good night now as you are close 
at home.” Then he turned round and left her. 

Clara, as she thought of all this, could not but call to mind her 
cousin’s remembrances about Miss Vigo and Mr. Berdmore. What if 
he had made some inquiry as to the correctness of his old recollec- 
tions? Nothing, she thought, could be more natural. And then 
she reflected that, in the ordinary way of the world, persons feel none 
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of that violent objection to the asking of questions about their ante- 
cedents which was now evinced by both Colonel and Miss Askerton. 
But of one thing she felt quite assured,—that her cousin, Will Belton, 
would make no inquiry which he ought not to make; and would 
make no improper use of any information which he might obtain. 


Cuaprrer XVI. 
THE HEIR’S SECOND VISIT TO BELTON. 


Ciara began to doubt whether any possible arrangement of the 
circumstances of her life could be regarded as fortunate. She was 
very fond, in a different degree and after a different fashion, of both 
Captain Aylmer and Mr. Belton. As regarded both, her position 
was now exactly what she berself would have wished. The man that 
she loved was betrothed to her, and the other man, whom she loved 
indeed also as a brother, was coming to her in that guise,—with the 
understanding that that was to be his position. And yet everything 
was going wrong! Her father, though he did not actually say any- 
thing against Captain Aylmer, showed by a hundred little signs, of 
which he was a skilful master, that the Aylmer alliance was dis- 
tasteful to him, and that he thought himself to be aggrieved in that 
his daughter would not marry her cousin; whereas, over at the 
cottage, there was a still more bitter feeling against Mr. Belton,—a 
feeling so bitter, that it almost induced Clara to wish that her cousin 
was not coming to them. 

But the cousin did come, and was driven up to the door in the gig 
from Taunton, just as had been the case on his previous visit. Then, 
however, he had come in the full daylight, and the haycarts had been 
about, and all the prettiness and warmth of summer had been there ; 
now it was mid-winter, and there had been some slight beginnings 
of snow, and the wind was moaning about the old tower, and the 
outside of the house looked very unpleasant from the hall door. As 
it had become dusk in the afternoon, the old squire had been very 
careful in his orders as to preparations for Will’s comfort,—as 
though Clara would have forgotten all those things in the preoccu- 
pation of her mind, caused by the constancy of her thoughts towards 
Will’s rival. He even went so far as to creep across the upstairs 
landing-place to see that the fire was lighted in Will’s room, this 
being the first time that he had left his chamber for many days,;—and 
had given special orders as to the food which was to be prepared for 
Will’s dinner,—in a very different spirit from that which had dictated 
some former orders when Will was about to make his first visit, and 
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when his coming had been regarded by the old man as a heartless, 
indelicate, and almost hostile proceeding. 

“T wish I could go down to receive him,” said Mr. Amedroz, 
plaintively. ‘I hope he won’t take it amiss.” 

“You may be sure he won’t do that.” 

“ Perhaps I can to-morrow.” 


“Dear papa, you had better not think of it till the weather is 
milder.” 

“ Milder! how is it to get milder at this time of. the year? ” 

“ Of course he’ll come up to you, papa.” 

“He’s very good. I know he’s very good. No one else would 
do as much.” 

Clara understood accurately what all this meant. Of course she 
was glad that her father should feel so kindly towards her cousin, and 
think so much of his coming ; but every word said by the old man in 
praise of Will Belton ‘maplied an equal amount of dispraise as regarded 
Captain Aylmer, and contained a reproach against his daughter for 
having refused the former and accepted the latter. 

Clara was in the hall when Belton arrived, and received him as he 
entered, enveloped in his damp great-coats. “ It is so good of you to 
come in such weather,” she said. 

“Nice seasonable weather, I call it,” he said. It was the same 
comfortable, hearty, satisfactory voice which had done so much 
towards making his way for him on his first arrival at Belton Castle. 
The voices to which Clara was most accustomed were querelous,—as 
though the world had been found by the owners of them to be but 
a bad place. But Belton’s voice seemed to speak of cheery days, 
and happy friends, and a general state of things which made life 
worth having. Nevertheless, forty-eight hours had not yet passed 
over his head since he was walking about London in such misery 
that he had almost cursed the hour in which he was born. His 
misery still remained with him, as black now as it had been then ;— 
and yet his voice was cheery. The sick birds, we are told, creep 
into holes, that they may die alone and unnoticed ; and the wounded 
beasts hide themselves that their grief may not be seen of their fellows. 
A man has the same instinct to conceal the weakness of his sufferings; 
but, if he be a man, he hides it in his own heart, keeping it for 
solitude and the watches of the night, while to the outer world he 
carries a face on which his care has made no marks. 

“ You will be sorry to hear that papa is too ill to come downstairs.” 

“Ts he, indeed? I am truly sorry. I had heard he was ill; but 
did not know he was so ill as that.” 

“Perhaps he fancies himself weaker than he is.” 

“We must try and cure him of that. I can see him I hope?” 

“Oh dear, yes. He is most anxious for you to go to him. As 
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soon as ever you can come upstairs I will take you.” He had already 
stripped himself of his wrappings, and declaring himself ready, at 
once followed Clara to the squire’s room. 

“T’m sorry, sir, to find you in this way,” he said. 

“T’m very poorly, Will ;—very,” said the squire, putting out his 
hand as though he were barely able to lift it above his knee. Now 
it certainly was the fact that half an hour before he had been walking 
across the passage. 

« We must see if we can’t soon make you better among us,” said Will. 

The squire shook his head with a slow, melancholy movement, not 
raising his eyes from the ground. “I don’t think you'll ever see me 
much better, Will,” he said. And yet half an hour since he had 
been talking of being down in the dining-room on the next day. “I 
shan’t trouble you much longer,” said the squire. ‘ You'll soon have 
it all without paying rent for it.” 

This was very unpleasant, and almost frustrated Belton’s attempts 
to be cheery. But he persevered nevertheless. “ It’ll be a long time 
yet before that day comes, sir.” 

“Ah; that’s easily said. But never mind. Why should I want 
to remain when I shaJl have once seen her properly settled. I’ve 
nothing to live for except that she may have a home.” 

On this subject it was quite impossible that Belton should say any- 
thing. Clara was standing by him, and she, as he knew, was 
engaged to Captain Aylmer. So circumstanced, what could he say 
as to Clara’s settlement in life? That something should be said 
between him and the old man, and something also between him and 
Clara, was a matter of course; but it was quite out of the question 
that he should discuss Clara’s prospects in life in presence of them 
both together. 

“‘ Papa’s illness makes him a little melancholy,” said Clara. 

“Of course ;—of course. It always does,” said Will. 

“T think he will be better when the weather becomes milder,” 
said Clara. 

“T suppose I may be allowed to know how I feel myself,” said the 
squire. ‘But don’t keep Will up here when he wants his dinner. 
There; that’ll do. You’d better leave me now.” Then Will went 
out to his old room, and a quarter of an hour afterwards he found 
himself seated with Clara at the dinner-table; and a quarter of an 
hour after that the dinner was over, and they had both drawn their 
chairs to the fire. 

Neither of them knew how to begin with the other. Clara was 
under no obligation to declare her engagement to her cousin, but yet she 
felt that it would be unhandsome in her not to do so. Had Will never 
made the mistake of wanting to marry her himself, she would have 
done-so as a matter of course. Had she supposed him to cherish any 
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intention of renewing that -mistake she would have felt herself bound 
to tell him,—so that he might save himself from unnecessary pain. 
But she gave him credit for no such intention, and yet she could not but 
remember that scene among the rocks. And then was she, or was she 
not, to say anything to him about the Askertons? With him also the 
difficulty was as great. He did not in truth believe that the tidings 
which he had heard from his friend the lawyer required corrobora- 
tion ; but yet it was necessary that he should know from herself that 
she hed disposed of her hand ;—and it was necessary also that he 
should say some word to her as to their future standing and 
friendship. 

“You must be very anxious to see how your farm goes on,” said 
she. 

He had not thought much of his agricultural venture at Belton for 
the last three or four days, and would hardly have been vexed had he 
been told that every head of cattle about the place had died of the 
murrain. Some general idea of the expediency of going on with a 
thing which he had commenced still actuated him; but it was the 
principle involved, and not the speculation itself, which interested 
him. But he could not explain all this, and he therefore was driven 
to some cold agreement with her. “ The farm !—you mean the stock. 
Yes; I shall go and have a look at them early to-morrow. I suppose 
they’re all alive.” 

“Pudge says that they are doing uncommonly well.” Pudge was 
a leading man among the Belton labourers whom Will had hired 
to look after his concerns. 

“That’s all right. I dare say Pudge knows quite as much about it 
as I do.” 

“ But the master’s eye is everything.” 

“ Pudge’s eye is quite as good as mine; and probably much better, 
as he knows the country.” 

“You used to say that it was everything for a man to look after 
his own interests.” 

“ And I do look after them. Pudge and I will go and have a look 
at every beast to-morrow, and I shall look very wise and pretend to 
know more about it than he does. In stock-farming the chief thing 
is not to have too many beasts. They used to say that half-stocking 
was whole profit, and whole-stocking was half profit. If the animals 
have plenty to eat, and the rent isn’t too high, they'll take care of 
their owner.” 

“ But then there is so much illness.” 

“T always insure.” 

Clara perceived that the subject of the cattle didn’t suit the present 
occasion. When he had before been at Belton he had liked nothing 
so much as talking about the cattle-sheds, and the land, and the kind of 
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animals which would suit the place; but now the novelty of the thing 
was gone,—and the farmer did not wish to talk of his farm. In her 
anxiety to find a topic which would not be painful, she went from the 
cattle to the cow. ‘ You can’t think what a pet Bessy has been with 
us. And she seems to think that she is privileged to go everywhere, 
and do anything.” 

“‘T hope they have taken care that she has had winter food.” 

“Winter food! Why Pudge, and all the Pudges, and all the 
family in the house, and all your cattle would have to want, before 
Bessy would be allowed to miss a meal. Pudge always says, with 
his sententious shake of the head, that the young squire was very 
particular about Bessy.” 

“Those Alderneys want a little care,—that’s all.” 

Bessy was of no better service to Clara in her present difficulty 
than the less aristocratic herd of common cattle. There was a pause 
for a moment, and then she began again. ‘‘ How did you leave your 
sister, Will?” 

“Much the same as usual. I think she has borne the first of the 
cold weather better than she did last year.” 

“T do so wish that I knew her.” 


“Perhaps you will some day. But I don’t suppose that you ever 
will.” 

“Why not?” 

“ It’s not likely that you’ll ever come to Plaistow now ;—and Mary 
never leaves it except to go to my uncle’s.” 

Clara instantly knew that he had heard of her engagement, 
though she could not imagine from what source he had heard it. 
There was something in the tone of his voice,—something especially 
in the expression of that word “ now” which told her that it must be 
so. ‘I should be so glad to go there if I could,” she said, with that 
special hypocrisy which belongs to women, and is allowed to them; 
“but, of course, I cannot leave papa in his present state.” 

“ And if you did leave him you would not go to Plaistow.” 

“ Not unless you and Mary asked me.” 

« And you wouldn’t if we did. How could you?” 

“What do you mean, Will? It seems as though you were almost 
savage to me.” 

“AmI? Well;—I feel savage, but not to you.” 

“Nor to any one, I hope, belonging to me.” She knew that it was 
all coming; that the whole subject of her future life must now be 
discussed ; and she began to fear that the discussion might not be 
easy. But she did not know how to give it a direction. She feared 
that he would become angry, and yet she knew not why. He had 
accepted his own rejection tranquilly, and could hardly take it as an 
offence that she should now be engaged to Captain Aylmer. 
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“Mr. Green has told me,” said he, “that you are going to be 
married.” 

“ How could Mr. Green have known ?” 

“ He.did know ;—at least I suppose he knew, for he told me.” 

“ How very odd.” 

“T suppose it is true?” Clara did not make any immediate 
answer, and then he repeated the question. ‘I suppose it is true?” 

“Tt is true that I am engaged.” 

“To Captain Aylmer ?” 

“Yes; to Captain Aylmer. You know that I had known him 
very long. I hope you are not angry with me because I did not 
write and tell you. Strange as it may seem, seeing that you had 
heard it already, it is not a week yet since it was settled ; and had I 
written to you, I could only have addressed my letter to you here.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about that. I didn’t specially want you to 
write tome. What difference would it make ?” 

“But I should have felt that I owed it to your kindness and your 
—regard for me.” 

“My regard! What’s the use of regard?” 

“You are not going to quarrel with me, Will, because—because— 
because—. If you hed really been my brother, as you once said you 
would be, you could not but have approved of what I have done.” 

“ But I am not your brother.” 

“Oh, Will; that sounds so cruel !” 

“Tam not your brother, and I have no right to approve or dis- 
approve.” 

“JT will not say that I could make my engagement with Captain 
Aylmer dependent on your approval. It would not be fair to him to 
do so, and it would put me into a false position.” 

“ Have I asked you to make any such absurd sacrifice ?”’ 

“ Listen to me, Will. I say that I could not do that. But, short 
of that, there is nothing I would not do to satisfy you. I think so 
much of your judgment and goodness, and so very much of your 
affection ; I love you so dearly, that Oh, Will, say a kind 
word to me!” 

“ A kind word; yes, but what sort of kindness ?” 

« You must know that Captain Aylmer 

“Don’t talk to me of Captain Aylmer. Have I said anything 
against him? Have I ventured to make any objection? Of course, 
I know his superiority to myself. I know that he is a man of the 
world, and that I am not; that he is educated, and that I am 
ignorant ; that he has a position, and that I have none; that he has 
much to offer, and that I have nothing. Of course, I see the differ- 
ence; but that does not make me comfortable.” 

“Will, I had learned to love him before I had ever seen you.” 
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“Why didn’t you tell me so, that I might have known there was 
no hope, and have gone away utterly,—out of the kingdom? If it 
was all settled then, why didn’t you tell me, and save me from break- 
ing my heart with false hopes ?” 

“Nothing was settled then. I hardly knew my own mind; but 
yet I loved him. There; cannot you understand it? Have I not 
told you enough ? ” 

“Yes; I understand it.” 

“And do you blame me?” 

He paused awhile before he answered her. ‘No; I do not blame 
you. I suppose I must blame no one but myself. But you should 
bear with me. I was so happy, and now I am so wretched.” 

There was nothing that she could say to comfort him. She had 
altogether mistaken the nature of the man’s regard, and had even 
mistaken the very nature of the man. So much she now learned, 
and could tell herself that had she known him better she would either 
have prevented this second visit, or would have been careful that he 
should have learned the truth from herself before he came. Now she 
could only wait till he should again have got strength to hide his 
suffering under the veil of his own manliness. 

“T have not a word to say against what you are doing,” he said at 
last ; “not a word. But you will understand what I mean when I tell 
you that it is not likely that you will come to Plaistow.” 

“Some day, Will, when you have a wife of your own " 

“Very well; but we won’t talk about that at present, if you please. 
When I have, things will be different. In the meantime your course 
and mine will be separate. You, I suppose, will be with him in 
London, while I shall be,—at the devil as likely as not.” 

“How can you speak to me in that way? Is that like being my 
brother ? ” 

“‘T don’t feel like being your brother. However, I beg your pardon, 
and now we will have done with it. Spilt milk can’t be helped, and 
my milk pans have got themselves knocked over. That’s all. Don’t 
you think we ought to go up to your father again ? ” 

On the following day Belton and Mr. Amedroz discussed the same 
subject, but the conversation went off very quietly. Will was deter- 
mined not to exhibit his weakness before the father as he hdd done 
before the daughter. When the squire with a maundering voice 
drawled out some expression of regret that his daughter’s choice had 
not fallen in another place, Will was able to say that bygones must 
be bygones. He regretted it also, but that was now over. And when 
the squire endeavoured to say a few ill-natured words about Captain 
Aylmer, Will stopped him at once by asserting that the Captain was 
all that he ought to be. 

“And it would have made me so happy to think that my daughter’s 
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child should come to live in his grandfather’s old house,” murmured 
Mr. Amedroz. 

“«‘ And there’s no knowing that he mayn’t do so yet,” said Will. 

“ But all these things are so doubtful that a man is wrong to fix 
his happiness upon them.” After that he went out to ramble about 
the place, and before the third day was over Clara was able to perceive 
that, in spite of what he had said, he was as busy about the cattle 
as though his bread depended on them. 

Nothing had been said as yet about the Askertons, and Clara had 
resolved that their name should not first be mentioned by her. Mrs. 
Askerton had prophesied that Will would have some communication 
to make about herself, and Clara would at any rate see whether her 
cousin would, of his own accord, introduce the subject. But three 
days passed by, and he had made no allusion to the cottage or its inhabi- 
tants. This in itself was singular, as the Askertons were the only 
local friends whom Clara knew, and as Belton had become personally 
acquainted with Mrs. Askerton. But such was the case; and when 
Mr. Amedroz once said something about Mrs. Askerton in the presence 
of both Clara and Belton, they both of them shrank from the subject 
in a manner that made Clara understand that any conversation about 
the Askertons was to be avoided. ‘ On the fourth day Clara saw Mrs. 
Askerton, but then Will Belton’s name was not mentioned. There 
was therefore, among them all, a sense of some mystery which made 
them uncomfortable, and which seemed to admit of no solution. 
Clara was more sure than ever that her cousin had made no inquiries 
that he should not have made, and that he would put no information 
that he might have to an improper use. But of such certainty on 
her part she could say nothing. 

Three weeks passed by, and it seemed as though Belton’s visit 
were to come to an end without any further open trouble. Now and 
then something was said about Captain Aylmer; but it was very 
little, and Belton made no further reference to his own feelings. It 
had come to be understood that his visit was to be limited to a month, 
and to both him and Clara the month wore itself away slowly, 
neither of them having much pleasure in the society of the other. 
The old squire came downstairs once for an hour or two, and spent 
the whole time in bitter complaints. Everything was wrong, and 
everybody was ill-treating him. Even with Will he quarrelled, or 
did his best to quarrel, in regard to everything about the place, 
though at the same time he did not cease to grumble at his visitor for 
going away and leaving him. Belton bore it all so well that the 
grumbling and quarrelling did not lead to much ; but it required all 
his good humour and broad common sense to prevent serious troubles 
and misunderstanding. 

During the period of her cousin’s visit at Belton, Clara received 
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two letters from Captain Aylmer, who was spending the Christmas 
holidays with his father and’ mother, and on the day previous to that 
of her cousin’s departure there came a third. In neither of these 
letters was there much said about Sir Anthony, but they were all 
very full of Lady Aylmer. In the first he wrote with something of 
the personal enthusiasm of a lover, and therefore Clara hardly felt 
the little drawbacks to her happiness which were contained in certain 
inuendoes respecting Lady Aylmer’s ideas, and Lady Aylmer’s hopes, 
and Lady Aylmer’s fears. Clara was not going to marry Lady 
Aylmer, and did not fear but that she could hold her own against 
any mother-in-law in the world when once they should be brought 
face to face. And as long as Captain Aylmer seemed to take her 
part rather than that of his mother, it was all very well. The second 
letter was more trying to her temper, as it contained one or two 
small morsels of advice as to conduct which had evidently originated 
with her ladyship. Now there is nothing, I take it, so irritating to 
an engaged young lady as counsel from her intended husband’s mama. 
An engaged young lady, if she be really in love, will take almost 
anything from her lover as long as she is sure that it comes altogether 
from himself. He may take what liberties he pleases with her dress. 
He may prescribe high church or low church,—if he be not, as is 
generally the case, in a condition to accept, rather than to give, pre- 
scriptions on that subject. He may order almost any course of read- 
ing,—providing that he supply the books. And he may even inter- 
fere with the style of dancing, and recommend or prohibit partners. 
But he may not thrust his mother down his future wife’s throat. In 
answer to the second letter, Clara did not say much to show her sense 
of objection. Indeed she said nothing. But in saying nothing she 
showed her objection, and Captain Aylmer understood it. Then 
came the third letter, and as it contained matter touching upon our 
story, it shall be given entire,-—and I hope it may be taken by 
gentlemen about to marry as a fair specimen of the sort of letter 
they ought not to write to the girls of their hearts :— 


‘** Aylmer Castle, 19th January, 186—. 


“ Dearest CLARA,—I got your letter of the 16th yesterday, and 
was sorry you said nothing in reference to my mother’s ideas as to 
the house at Perivale. Of course she knew that I heard from you, 
and was disappointed when I was obliged to tell her that you had not 
alluded to the subject. She is very anxious about you, and, having 
now given her assent to our marriage, is of course desirous of 
knowing that her kindly feeling is reciprocated. I assured her 
that my own Clara was the last person to be remiss in such a 
matter, and reminded her that young ladies are seldom very careful 
in their mode of answering letters. Remember, therefore, that I 
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am now your guarantee, and send some message to relieve me from 
my liability. 

“When I told her of your father’s long illness, which she laments 
greatly, and of your cousin’s continued presence at Belton Castle, she 
seemed to think that Mr. Belton’s visit should not be prolonged. 
When I told her that he was your nearest relative, she remarked that 
cousins are the same as any other people,—which indeed they are. 
I know that my Clara will not suppose that I mean more by this 
than the words convey. Indeed I mean less. But not having the 
advantage of a mother of your own, you will not be sorry to know 
what are my mother’s opinions on matters which so nearly con- 
cern you. 

“ And now I come to another subject, as to which what I shall say 
will surprise you very much. You know, I think, that my aunt 
Winterfield and I had some conversation about your neighbours, the 
Askertons; and you will remember that my aunt, whose ideas on 
such matters were always correct, was a little afraid that your father 
had not made sufficient inquiry respecting them before he allowed 
them to settle near him as tenants. It now turns out that she is,— 
very far, indeed, from what she ought to be. My mother at first 
thought of writing to you about this ; but she is a little fatigued, and 
at last resolved that under all the circumstances it might be as well 
that I should tell you. It seems that Mrs. Askerton was married 
before to a certain Captain Berdmore, and that she left her first 
husband during his lifetime under the protection of Colonel Askerton. 
I believe they, the Colonel and Mrs. Askerton, have been since 
married. Captain Berdmore died about four years ago in India, and 
it is probable that such a marriage has taken place. But under these 
circumstances, as Lady Aylmer says, you will at once perceive that 
all acquaintance between you and the lady should be brought to an 
end. Indeed your own sense of what is becoming to you, either as an 
unmarried girl or as my future wife, or indeed as a woman at all, 
will at once make you feel that this must be so. I think, if I were 
you, I would tell the whole to Mr. Amedroz ; but this I will leave to 
your own discretion. I can assure you that Lady Aylmer has full 
proof as to the truth of what I tell you. 

“T go up to London in February. I suppose I may hardly hope 
to see you before the recess in July or August ; but I trust that before 
that we shall have fixed the day when you will make me the happiest 
of men. 

“Yours with truest affection, 
“FF. F. AYLMER.” 


It was a disagreeable, nasty letter from the first line to the last. 
There was not a word in it which did not grate against Clara’s 
VOL. IT. Q 
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feelings,—not a thought expressed which did not give rise to fears 
as to her future happiness. But the information which it contained 
about the Askertons,—‘“the communication,” as Mrs. Askerton 
herself would have called it,—made her for the moment almost forget 
Lady Aylmer and her insolence. Could this story be true? And if 
true, how far would it be imperative on her to take the hint, or rather 
obey the order which had been given her? What steps should she 
take to learn the truth? Then she remembered Mrs. Askerton’s 
promise. “Ifyou want to ask any questions, and will ask them of 
me, I will answer them.” The communication, as to which Mrs. 
Askerton had prophesied, had now been made ;—but it had been 
made, not by Will Belton whom Mrs. Askerton had reviled, but by 
Captain Aylmer, whose praises Mrs. Askerton had so loudly sung. 
As Clara thought of this, she could not analyse her own feelings, 
which were not devoid of a certain triumph. She had known that 
Belton would not put on his armour to attack a woman. Captain 
Aylmer had done so, and she was hardly surprised at his doing it. 
Yet Captain Aylmer was the man she loved! Captain Aylmer was 
the man she had promised to marry. But, in truth, she hardly knew 
which was the man she loved ! 

This letter came on a Sunday morning, and on that day she and 
Belton went to church together. On the following morning early 
he was to start for Taunton. At church they saw Mrs. Askerton, 
whose attendance there was not very frequent. It seemed, indeed, 
as though she had come with the express purpose of seeing Belton 
once during his visit. As they left the church she bowed to him, and 
that was all they saw of each other throughout the month that he 
remained in Somersetshire. 

“Come to me to-morrow, Clara,’ Mrs. Askerton said as they all 
passed through the village together. Clara muttered some reply, 
having not as yet made up her mind as to what her conduct must be. 
Early on the next morning Will Belton went away, and again Clara 
got up to give him his breakfast. On this occasion he had no thought 
of kissing her. He went away without having had a word said to 
him about Mrs. Askerton, and then Clara settled herself down to the 
work of deliberation. What should she do with reference to the 
communication that had been made to her by Captain Aylmer ? 

AntHony TROLLOPE. 











THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF COPYRIGHT. 


SocraisM has of late years made great strides in England. Every 
productive. and commercial operation is going into “joint stock 
limited.” The cause of this may be traced to competition, in which 
“the individual withers, and the world is more and more;” not an 
altogether unmixed good, although possessing its peculiar advantages. 
It is favourable to production, but not to that progressive production 
which is almost always the result of individual thought. The process 
is a plain one. An individual with a small establishment cannot per- 
form the financing and give the extended credit which a large 
financial company can. And on the small scale he needs a larger 
proportionate profit than a company needs on a large scale, sup- 
posing each to conduct business equally well and economically. But 
they cannot do this, for the individual looks far more closely at his 
own interest than hired officers will look at the interests of those 
who employ them. Large joint-stock companies existing by Act of 
Parliament, such as railways, gasworks, and waterworks, if their 
capital and borrowing powers come to an end, and they want an in- 
crease, cast about for credit. The individual producer or manufacturer 
cannot give them credit, but as they are willing to pay high prices 
for the sake of the credit, the manufacturer is enabled to associate to 
himself capitalists in larger or smaller number by the process of 
limited liability, and thus he can give the credit required, the liberal 
profit consequent on his capital monopoly enabling him to compensate 
for less rigid and economic supervision in the substitution of salaried 
officers for directly interested masters. But his neighbour who thus 
loses his trade is by this process constrained to become one of a 
limited liability also. And so on through the whole range of the 
trade, one master after another. But when the individuals are ex- 
tinct,.the competition which existed between them has been simply re- 
moved to the limited liability companies which represent them, and 
profits begin to decrease and dividends to fall, even though the processes 
of artificially high valuations of stock and material be resorted to, to 
swell the apparent profits. The limited liability companies for the 
purpose of manufactures are practically in the condition of the old 
guilds, shutting out competitive industry by. the overwhelming power 
of capital, as the guilds formerly did by law, and as workmen would 
be glad to do by the agency of Trades’ Unions if they could. Could 
they be successful they would simply set up a competition on the part 
of other countries, to be carried on more or less successfully according 
to favourable or unfavourable circumstances. Could the capitalists all 
over the world enter into alliances, and agree to settle prices and not 
compete, and to maintain laws for the upholding of their monopoly, 
Q2 
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it is quite clear that thenceforward the world would be divided 
into two classes—the haves and the have-nots; the haves mono- 
polising all the material wealth of the world, the have-nots being 
simply their bond slaves for ever and ever, save such variations as 
the latter might be inclined, and successful enough, to make with the 
strong hand. The probability is, that the institution of property 
would collapse for a time, for socialism cannot be one sided—it must 
essentially belong to the whole and not to a portion of the whole. 

There have been men in all ages who were willing to publish new 
ideas for the benefit of their fellows, but it rarely happened that their 
fellows could appreciate or use the ideas. The promulgator who had 
given birth to the idea was eminently essential to give it progress by 
still further brain-work. In short the same inducement was essential 
in the divisions of mind as in the divisions of matter—enclosure. 
Just as no man would cultivate a farm till enclosed for his own use 
by lease or fee simple, so no man will cultivate a mental farm until it 
be enclosed after a similar fashion. Enclosure is as essential to mental 
progress for the purposes of utility as it is to physical progress. * 

The right called patent-right was and is, in reality, “copyright,” 
i.e. the sole right to copy something new or useful produced by an 
inventor. Watt’s patent-right was the right to copy steam-engines 
first produced by himself. The term called “copyright” having been 
since applied legally to books, designs, music, paintings, sculpture, 
and other original mental productions, while there is no legal claim 
to mental originality in works of utility, but only a Crown grant mero 
motu, a belief has grown up that there is a public injustice in the 
patent for invention which does not exist in the case of copyright. 
This belief is not extensive; but it is fostered by a class of men who 
would fain abolish patents, because they interfere with the real mono- 
poly of capital. 

There needs but little intuition to perceive that if there were no 
copyright in books, but few original books would be written, and 
those only by the wealthy, or for the wealthy whose views they might 
advocate, with a parasitic dedication, as in the last century. In 
ephemeral literature, such as the -public press, the copyright chiefly 
lies in the title. Were the copyright in title abolished, we should 
have many imitations which would soon render it difficult to know 
which was which, and socialism would be established in newspapers ; 
and so with the styles and titles of firms and the trade-marks of 
manufacturers, all of which are, in one sense, monopolies, as is also 
the propername of an author who, acquiring fame, would otherwise 
soon find his name as multifarious as that of Sydney Smith. It would 
be no advantage to the public to abolish the very useful monopoly of 
personal genius or excellence for the sake of inducing competition in 
rubbish, to supply largely an unjudging public. There are certain 
things of a personal kind capable of being communicated to the 
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public, incapable of exact copying, such as oil-paintings, or personal 
oratory, or an excellent voice; but there is no public advantage in 
bad engravings being printed from a good picture, and it certainly 
would be an evil for inferior orators, or musicians, or sculptors to 
assume the names of men of genius. 

Manufacturers, especially the joint-stock limited, represent the 
old guild monopolists or some of the modern Trades’ Unions of 
workmen, whose aim has been occasionally expressed by themselves 
as that of limiting the number of the workmen in a trade and per- 
mitting no piece-work, but only day-work at equal wages, so that the 
equal division of the wages fund might take in the largest possible 
number. And upon the same principle the beau ideal of the 
capitalist manufacturer, who may happen not to care for progress, but 
only for profit, is to have a large body of competing workmen who 
will keep down the rate of wages, and such an absence of competition 
amongst their own body as will keep up the rate of profits. It is a 
common saying in manufacturing trades that they never care to 
make improvements till profits get overdrawn, and every improve- 
ment made by an enterprising manufacturer tends, by competition on 
more favourable terms, to keep down the profits of the others, and, 
more than that, to lessen the value of his capital employed in existing 
machinery. As a rule they do not look lovingly on originators, any 
more than the authors of dull books do on those of their more 
sparkling brethren, or the reprinters of old books with extinct copy- 
rights do on those who merely publish the most popular of modern 
authors. But the interest of the public is directly opposed to this 
class of slow men; and in the late Westminster election it became an 
established fact that books were held to be of more importance than 
book-stalls. Legislation of late years has done much to secure to 
writers their mental property in books; and probably one effective 
reason for this has been that the book-writers being masters of lan- 
guage, have been enabled to plead their own cause and influence the 
public, and, moreover, they have sat at good men’s feasts and 
associated with those who made laws, before the laws were made in 
their favour. And of those who dealt in books, the most influential 
were interested in copyright in opposition to the mere reprinting of 
old works. 

When the Exhibition of 1851 was preparing, it was desired by 
Prince Albert, and those who worked with him, to make it as brilliant 
as possible with new inventions. But there was a conviction in their 
minds that there was a large amount of invention lying dormant, 
and which could not come to light for want of an efficient law of 
protection—.e. of mental enclosure for original thought, to make sure 
that lookers-on should not appropriate the labours of others. Where 
there is a will amongst the holders of power there is always a way, 
and in hot haste a Parliamentary Committee was held about a fort- 
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night before the close of the session, with Lord Granville—himself 
an opposer of patents—in the chair. Evidence was taken, and an Act 
passed to amend the existing Patent Law by giving six months’ 
protection to an inventor on the payment of £5, three years on the 
payment of £25, seven years on the payment of £75, and fourteen 
years on the payment of £175. This Act was not professed to be 
passed in the interest of inventors, but in that of the public, to bring 
forth into public use and view latent mental conceptions by a reduc- 
tion in fees, supposed to bring a patent within reach of poor mechanics 
and chemists who were, it was imagined, overflowing with originalities. 

Under the old law a patent for England, Scotland, and Ireland cost 
about £320, but under the amended law the inventor was so circum- 
scribed in his claims that practically his fees were not reduced. He 
paid one-half less fees, but he obtained only one-fourth part of the 
concession. Under the old law the patents reached to the number of 
some five hundred annually. Under the new law they have risen to 
some three thousand annually. But they drop off at the various 
instalments of payment, and under five hundred go through the 
whole period of fourteen years. In truth a patent seldom gets into 
use in less than from seven to ten years, and by that time the patience 
of many patentees is worn out. 

Skilful, intelligent, and enterprising manufacturers do not object 
to patents for inventions which they may either make themselves or 
buy from others; and our large manufacturing towns, such as Man- 
chester, Leeds, Birmingham, and others, may be said to be founded 
on patents. The steam-engines of Watt—not. an invention, but an 
improvement on former inventions—the spinning and weaving 
machinery of Crompton, Cartwright, and others, utilised largely by 
the Arkwright class of men, secured large wealth. But the mere 
capitalist manufacturer seeks to crush inventive intelligence which 
may interfere with his money monopoly. His business is not progress, 
but the conversion of the world’s material into a more saleable form, 
that he may reap a per-centage on the transaction; and when that is 
done he cares not, though the final result may be to throw it into the 
sea, instead of across the sea. This class of men will not make improve- 
ments which will require time, and trouble, and outlay. Neither will 
men of a higher class of mind and intellect do so unless they can be 
secured in the results, and assured that the mere capitalist manufac- 
turer shall not take advantage of their labour to reap where he has not 
sown. But for the patent securing him a copyright, Watt would 
not have laboured for years at his invention ; and, to come to our own 
times, Henry Bessemer would not have laboured for years, and with 
the outlay of thousands of pounds, to make that marvellous improve- 
ment in the manufacture of iron and steel, from which dates a new 
era in our staple production, with an ultimate national advantage to 
be reckoned by yearly millions upon millions, of which but a portion 
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goes to Bessemer’s own share as the original creator of the wealth. 
Why did none of the regular manufacturers do all this? Why did 
they leave it to an outsider to teach them the true process of the art ? 
Why but that they lacked the genius if not the industry to accomplish 
it before he pointed out the way? Yet there is no doubt that they 
think themselves an aggrieved race, and were it put to the vote 
amongst them, there is little doubt that they would be almost unani- 
mous in abolishing his patent and leaving him without reward, as 
they did before in the case of Cort, who showed them how to make 
iron bars cheaply. 

During the ten years intervening between the exhibitions of 1851 
and 1862, the multiplication of patents had given rise to an agitation 
amongst capitalist manufacturers and their adherents for the total 
abolition of patent laws. They do not go to work logically for the 
abolition of mental property in general, but very cunningly leave out 
mental property in books as a matter not immediately affecting them, 
and which, if agitated, would raise a hornet’s nest about their ears. 
Their allegation is, that patents interfere mischievously with their 
business. Long was the agitation conducted in secret, but it was 
reserved for Sir William Armstrong to broach it in public at a meeting 
of the British Association, Professor Rogers and others following 
suit. At length the agitation culminated in the appointment of a 
commission of the House of Commons, Lord Stanley in the chair, to 
inquire into the working of the Patent Laws. No report made its 
appearance, and Mr. Lowe put a question to Lord Stanley as to when 
it might be expected. Lord Stanley’s reply was, that before issuing 
any report, it was necessary to ascertain from the House of Commons 
whether it was desirable to have any patent laws at all; for his part, 
he thought it desirable to abolish patents altogether, and that the 
Attorney-General and Mr. Forster, of Bradford, members of the 
commission, joined with him in that opinion. 

Now when a man of Lord Stanley’s brain expresses such an 
opinion, we naturally suppose that he must have a ground-work for 
it. We do not suppose that even his appetite for work could master 
in detail all the wide range of subjects that pass in review before 
him; but he had been chairman of the committee, and we therefore 
turned to the blue book to examine the evidence. There were 
sixty-nine witnesses—manufacturers, engineers, professors, insti- 
tutions, lawyers, patent agents, and Government officers—but out 
of the whole number, though all had complaints, only two gave 
their opinion in favour of the entire abolition of patents, and those 
two were Sir William Armstrong, the manufacturing engineer, 
and Mr. Macfie, a manufacturing sugar refiner. Sir William Arm- 
strong stated that he was himself quite competent to invent any- 
thing he wanted in his business, and did not want any other inventor 
to help him, or to impede him by prior claims. Mr. Macfie did 
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not profess invention, and acknowledged that there were very many 
important patented inventions in his business ; but he thought that 
the best mode of rewarding them would be by a Government annual 
grant of £200,000, to be divided amongst meritorious inventors, thus 
freeing manufacturers from the payment of royalties. Sir William, 
however, thought that there was no need for this, for the honour and 
reputation would surround the inventor with such a halo, that all the 
world would flock to him and discountenance competition. The 
Duke of Somerset, speaking on behalf of the Admiralty, thought it 
hard that an inventor should impede public works. He would pay 
him at the rate of a valuation to be made by Government officers. 
When evidence is given before a jury, it is customary to test that 
evidence as to whether the witness is an interested party. Mr. Macfie 
acknowledges that his interest is to get the Government to pay the 
inventor, and so take the royalty off his shoulders, that he may thereby 
use the invention or not at his own pleasure. Sir William Armstrong 
scoffs at invention as a thing of no account, which he or any one 
else can perform at their leisure moments, and that invention would 
go on just as rapidly, if not more rapidly, without patents than with. 
Now let us trace the business history of Sir William. He and 
his father before him were solicitors in Newcastle-on-Tyne, a town of 
iron and mechanism, and William Armstrong was an amateur 
mechanic. He was first known to fame as the manufacturer of a 
system of hydraulic cranes, said to have been patented, but not by 
himself. This hydraulic system bore a very strong resemblance to 
the pneumatic system of cranes patented by John Hague. This 
hydraulic system did not need the accurate joints required by the 
pneumatic system, and William Armstrong being a shrewd man 
of business and good diplomatist, which John Hague was not, he 
made a great pecuniary success by it. Subsequently, we believe at 
the recommendation of a consulting engineer to Government during 
the Crimean war, he obtained a grant of money to experiment on 
the improvement of artillery, and for the results of this he obtained 
a patent ; what the specification of that patent may be we know not 
to this hour, as it was locked up in an iron chest by Government 
order, with a view to prevent our hereditary or other enemies from 
profiting by it. What we suppose to be the result, is the gun known 
as the Armstrong gun, which was the gun exhibited at the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and which has since undergone num- 
berless changes, until it is doubtful if anything of the original is 
left, albeit still called the Armstrong gun. As shown before the 
engineers it was a small bored multi-groove rifle, of quick twist, 
and with sharp angular threads to the grooves. It was breach- 
loading, with a lateral slot to admit a lateral breach-piece on exactly 
the same principle as the breach-loading Indian jingals, with the 
addition of a central plug screwed behind to make the powder-joint 
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gas-tight. That portion of the bore in front of the breach-piece was 
enlarged to admit the charge easily. Beyond that, a portion was 
what is called throttled, that is, diminished in size for a matrix to the 
lead-coated shot, after passing which the bore again enlarged, so that 
there were three varieties of bore. As then shown, the gun was a 
very beautifully made mechanical toy, with the very serious defect that 
the thread of the breach-screw, the only original part forming the 
combination called the Armstrong gun, was too weak to sustain the 
back thrust of the charge, and from this weakness arose the numerous 
complaints of inefficiency coming from too many quarters to suppose 
them invidious. 

When this gun was submitted to the select committee at Woolwich 
it was disapproved of, and, we believe, sent back several times. But 
Mr. Armstrong was not a man to be beaten easily, and he set him- 
self to work to find out some one greater than the committee, and he 
found that one in Sir Benjamin Hawes, the Secretary-at-War. And 
there was one still greater behind Sir Benjamin who had faith in Sir 
Benjamin’s judgment, and went to see the gun put upon trial at 
Shoeburyness. The gun was a well-made rifle, and of course hit its 
mark accurately, at distances before unknown with small cannon. 
Within a fortnight from that time the decision of the select com- 
mittee was overruled ; and still more remarkable was it, that General 
Peel, one of the objectors, took down the then knighted Mr. 
Armstrong to Woolwich Arsenal, and there proclaimed him chief 
and leader of all rifled artillery, over the heads of all the officers 
then in possession. He had a salary of £2,000 per annum as super- 
intendent of rifle cannon making at Woolwich; and he had the 
exclusive right of making rifled cannon in his own factory at Elswick 
for the Government at fair prices, to be settled between him and the 
Government solicitor to the War Office, in consideration of making 
over the patent of the locked-up specification to the Government. 
What Sir William Armstrong’s idea of fair prices was, may be 
gathered from the evidence of Mr. Clode, the Solicitor to the War 
Office, before the Patent Law Commission ; Sir William’s proposition 
for the first lot of guns being some £757,000, but which was after- 
wards reduced to about £416,000. 

The success of Sir William set on many competitors, Whitworth, 
Blakeley, Horsfall, Scott, Bashley Britain, and many others, all 
claiming to make better guns than Sir William, and claiming also 
Government permission to try them. It is a vexed question to 
know how far Government could proceed in complying with every 
application ; but assuredly it was not a seemly thing that a pro- 
fessional: inventor and rival manufacturer should sit in judgment 
upon them, directly or indirectly. They patented their various 
improvements as a matter of course. Had they not so done, it 
would have been simply placing their ideas in the power of Sir 
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William Armstrong, to use as his own, or claim as his own, his 
power of invention being, according to his own statement, equal to 
that of all other inventors, all such inventors being a mere nuisance 
to him and impediment. Prince Albert passed away, to the regret 
of the community, and Sir Benjamin Hawes also passed away, and 
shortly after Sir William Armstrong passed away from Woolwich 
to Elswick, to be a manufacturer of guns, but not a superintendent 
and inspector. There may be truth in his estimate of his own abili- 
ties, and there is no doubt that he would prefer to be the only manu- 
facturing gun-maker ; and if guns are not yet perfect, he would be 
vexed that any one, by skill and the protection of a patent, should 
make better guns than himself, and he be excluded from the compe- 
tition in which his great capital might give him the advantage. 
Therefore it is but natural that he, having position and not now need- 
ing the fulcrum of a patent to get a rise, should prefer the entire aboli- 
tion of patents, relying on his wealth, and popularity, and energy, 
and attained position, to keep the eminence he has gained against all 
comers. To possess a castle and a clan of retainers in the form of 
workmen, bringing in a large income within the law, and to have 
long tables with unlimited venison, and claret, and champagne for 
any number of professors, and men of science, and of general ruling 
power, is a greater thing in these days, than it was in the long-past 
time to be Johnnie Armstrong on the “ Bateable Bit,” with “jingling 
jackets”? around him, and caldrons o’ “barley bree,’ and an un- 
limited number of English cows for the driving, and all beyond the 
pale of the law. If patents could be abolished, and inventors put out 
of the pale of the law, a very pleasant monopoly might become a 
permanence, and worth fighting for, and giving the bounty shilling 
to any number of helpers. 

As a mere manufacturer we should not have brought the name of 
Sir William Armstrong into question. It is only because he travels 
out of his manufactures into the realms of law-making, and tenders 
himself as an “ expert,” that it becomes competent to us to demonstrate 
that his evidence is not trustworthy, being subject to the bias of his 
own pecuniary business interest, inasmuch as the abolition of copy- 
right in manufactures would confer a capitalist monopoly on himself. 

But the question at issue is not between the men of the modern 
guilds and the men of invention. It is plainly a question of which is 
best for the interest of the nation—progress or stagnation? If it 
were made clear that the guildsmen were more interested in progress 
than in money making, and that the inventors were mere impeders of 
progress, it would be quite right that the mental enclosures called 
patents should be abolished. But if it can be demonstrated that the 
greatest number of valuable inventions have been ushered into public 
use under the shield of a patent, then by all means let patents be con- 
tinued. The originators of valuable inventions are men of thought as 
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well as they who write books, albeit they may not be possessed of great 

skill in language, as demonstrated by the number of patent agents 
needed to expound their thoughts in specifications; and these thoughts, 
if denied their legitimate expression, may take another form—that 
of inquiry into the question why, if the results of mind are to be made 
common stock, land and houses, and all other material things, real 
and personal, should not go into common stock likewise? If mental 
property in useful things is to be made common, it will not be long 
before books and copyright in design and art will follow the same 
course ; and the writers of books who stand by while their brethren 
in mind are despoiled, will live to lament over the shortsightedness 
which led to national waste and their own ruin. The opponents of 
patents call out for their abolition under the pretext of “ free trade.” 
A great authority says this is simply a pretext for “free stealing,” 
and we know what a nation must ultimately come to if it abolishes 
the institution of property protected by law. 

But have the opponents of patents no reason for complaint? We 
think they have a great complaint equally with the patentees — the 
bad condition of the law. Were landed property held under con- 
ditions as disadvantageous to the landlord as to the tenant, there 
would be an outcry for the abolition of property in land. The patent 
at present is not a property, but only a bone of contention, an 
excuse for litigation almost without end. Yet Sir W. Page Wood 
has declared publicly that he sees no more difficulty in making good 
and just patent laws than in making good and just laws for any other 
kind of property. The Commissioners who are competent to grant 
a patent, are competent also to examine into and confirm its validity, 
or the contrary. The litigation is simply quibbling over the meaning 
of words, over questions which, in most cases, any two men having 
justice for their object would settle in an hour. There has been a 
case just concluded between a set of patentees or patent owners and 
a railway company, which in trials and appeals has lasted ten years 
and consumed ten thousand pounds in money, the whole matter at 
issue being whether a groove formed across the face of an iron bar 
was a fit subject for a patent. 

It is said that patents ought not to be granted till the invention 
has been examined and proved to be new and useful. But who is to 
decide upon the newness and utility? Anexaminer! This would 
be simply to lay the examiner open to a charge of unfairness or nepo- 
tism. The only plan would be to warn the applicant that in the 
opinion of the examiner, and pointing out the sources of the opinion, 
the patent would not be valid; but leaving him to take it at, his 
option, and then putting it on trial after the specification was lodged, 
not at the instigation of an opponent, but as a matter of course, the 
cost being at the expense of the patent proved, the fees on patents 
being regulated with regard to this consideration. 
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It is said that nothing which is not new and useful can be the 
subject of a patent, and this brings us to the consideration of 
what novelty or newness consists in. The real meaning of new- 
ness is that it should be unknown to the existing public either by 
practice or record. In this sense newness is not a good test. The 
object is that a patent should not be granted to an individual for any- 
thing the public has in use, for that would be a mischievous monopoly, 
akin to the former monopolies given for no service rendered. What 
then is new? It must be something which the public have not in 
existing use, nor have had for some specific period. As to what that 
period should be, we must reason by analogy. Let us take the tenure 
of land. If there be such a thing as a piece of waste land in England 
without an owner, any man can take possession of it and enclose it, 
and no man can turn him out of possession. If he retains undisturbed 
possession for thirty years, he acquires a saleable title to it. There 
seems to be no reason why the same principle should not be applied 
to mental enclosure or copyright. That knowledge which the public 
have not had practically in use for the term of thirty years, should be 
as though it had never existed. The motive for granting the waste 
land to an occupier is to induce him to put it to use; and that is the 
principle for granting a mental enclosure for something out of use in 
order to induce its culture. There is no more reason why a musty 
record should debar him, than that the name of an uncultivated island 
on a map should debar the first comer from its use. If the manu- 
facturing capitalist alleges that he is thereby shut out, he should 
contrive to be first comer, or he should content himself with all the 
old things which are not enclosed, and which no one shuts him out of. 
It is quite true that the patentee may only be able to work on the 
small scale, and that it is a public advantage for the capitalist 
manufacturer to work on the large scale; but practically it is the 
patentee inventor who calls public attention to the new thing, which 
but for individual exertion would not be known at all. 

The next question is, as to the length of time the patent should be 
granted for—how long the mental enclosure should endure—i.e. the 
length of lease. There is no apparent reason why it should be 
shorter than the mental enclosure granted to the authors of books or 
of works of art. The present term of fourteen years is notoriously 
insufficient for the poor inventor, whose time is exhausted in getting 
it into use. It is not just that the Arkwright tribe of rich men 
should be able to rush in and obtain gratuitously the result of the 
poor inventor’s labour. There is at present a clumsy mode of grant- 
ing a renewal for a longer or shorter term by application to the 
House of Lords at great cost and trouble—greater indeed than that 
of procuring a new patent. An inventor, on obtaining a patent, 
looks not merely to himself, but hopes also to do something for his 
family, if he have one ; and though it would be an evident absurdity to 
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entail a patent property in a family from generation to generation 
like a landed estate, it is desirable that a man’s immediate 
descendants should profit by that which it has perhaps taken him a 
lifetime to accomplish. 

With regard to the mode of payment, it is for the interest of the 
rich man to pay a large sum at the outset; but for the poor man 
probably, on the whole, annual payments would be best. 

What should be the subject-matter of a patent has been a vexed 
question. Some are for only permitting an important invention to 
be patented, and not extending patents to frivolous things. What is 
frivolous, and what not? Commerce is held to be the most impor- 
tant question in a nation’s well-being, as the means of accumu- 
lating wealth. If we run over the list of articles of commerce we 
shall find that a considerable portion of them are what we call 
frivolities. Children’s toys are no mean item; and out of silk and 
cotton are made frills, and caps, and bonnets, and other things which 
some consider decidedly frivolous. But those dealing with the 
public revenues know that millions are involved in these things. 
What can be more frivolous, as to all useful purposes, than coloured 
ribbons of silk ? yet they are objects of beauty and sources of wealth. 
Why, then, should a man be denied a patent for anything that 
increases the sale of these things, and thus increases the national 
wealth ? What articles of commerce are there, smaller or apparently 
less important, than pins and needles and steel pens? yet tons on 
tons of steel are consumed in the two latter articles. In a com- 
mercial view nothing is frivolous that is desired by human beings, 
and is capable of great multiplication in manufacture ; and therefore 
every new thing capable of extending commerce is a fitting subject 
for copyright. The chief difficulty is in questions of design, as 
coloured patterns, which gradually shade so nicely with each other as 
to make it difficult to distinguish ; yet how important are they to 
commerce in the huge item of printed calicoes! There are distinct 
manufacturers in Birmingham who produce nothing but dolls’ eyes, 
others dolls’ springs, and others finished dolls, which are all largely 
exported ; and, to Catholic South America, Birmingham doll manu- 
facturers supply dolls which here are used as children’s toys, and there 
are converted into saints, for the adornment of oratories and chapels. 
Why should not these things be the subject of patents? We may say 
it isnot moral thus to convert dolls; but if we enter into the question of 
interfering with articles of commerce because they may be converted 
from moral to immoral purposes, we shall scarcely see the end of it 
—there will be an end of free trade: and if Mr. Gladstone leaves 
people to make what they like, as being advantageous to the com- 
munity, he will not complain that they should invent new things 
tending to increase that trade. 

We therefore conclude that the word “patent ” should cease to exist 
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in its application to new inventions, and that the word “ copyright ” 
should be substituted for it, in common with books, designs, and 
works of art, and that this copyright should apply to all new things 
capable of being bought and sold, or used for the purposes of 
pecuniary profit. We think it would be possible to go still further 
than that, in giving to men of philosophic pursuits a certain advantage 
of more than an honorary kind in the abstract principles they dis- 
cover and publish to the world, whenever their ideas were made to 
bear pecuniary fruit. 

So little is this question generally understood, that the very men- 
tion of the words “ Patent Law Amendment”? is sufficient to empty 
the House of Commons. There is, not a wide-spread, but a deep 
laid plot amongst our modern manufacturing guilds to procure the 
abolition of patents with a view to their own monopolies. It would 
not surprise us to find that some evening, with a thin House, a bill 
were brought in for this purpose, which might pass the first reading, 
and probably the second and third, and become law ere the nation 
was aroused to a full sense of the mischief. The result of this would 
be that the inventors would migrate to those countries where they 
could still protect their inventions—Switzerland not being one, 
because that nation being made up of many cantons, would require 
as many patents as separate cantons; and it is for this reason that 
Swiss inventors carry their inventions to England and elsewhere. 
The first result of this would be that other countries would be in 
advance of us; and we know what up-hill work it is to recover 
ground thus lost. The next results would be that all articles of 
manufacture too bulky to be made secretly, would be stagnant and 
unprogressive ; while all factories of trades that could be worked 
in secret would become closed buildings, and all supervision by 
strangers would be jealously shut out, and workmen would be sworn 
to secresy as of old; while popular publications treating of arts and 
manufactures would begin to experience a dearth of information 
which would at last disappear altogether. 

The reason of quietude and progress in England as a nation is 
mainly owing to the fact that there is a wide-spread conviction that 
every man, in whatever rank he may be born, may, by the exercise 
of skill, industry, honesty, and other qualities held in general request, 
even without genius, rise to any position or elevation under the 
crown — that every man is born equal to fill any career he may 
choose, provided he has the essential faculties for the various positions. 
The men who do so rise mostly possess genius and invention which 
goes into many more things than mechanics or chemistry. If the 
huge sphere of mental action were taken from them by the abolition 
of copyright, the stirring elements in them would take other courses. 
There was a Prince Rupert in the days of the Second Charles who 
was a fighter and plunderer on dry land and on salt water, for he 
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fell upon evil days, and was related to the worst side in politics. 
But he was more than a mere fighter. He was a man of invention 
in mechanics and chemistry ; and had he lived in times of peace we 
should probably have heard more of him than of the Marquis of 
Worcester. A curious glass toy, known in common parlance as a 
hand-cracker, is otherwise known as Prince Rupert’s drop. In our 
own days we have had a Lord Cochrane, afterwards Dundonald, who 
living in war times, gained money by sea-fighting over all the world. 
This man also was one of the inventive tribe, trying all things in 
turn—lamps, steam-ships, railway-trains, and many other things. 
Had there been no war, he too would have been a useful peaceworker. 
When manufacturers plot to abolish patents, and when rulers take 
it for granted that it may be done with impunity, it is well to ponder 
over the possible results. It is not well to deprive intelligent and 
peaceful workers of their invention for the sake of a monetary 
monopoly, and even manufacturers may find before the play is 
played out, that for want of new elements their profits are ground 
to a fraction by competition, and that they have lost the only fulcrum 
by which they can raise them—copyright. 

The inventive tribes rarely belong to the writing tribes, and 
they may be taken by surprise. It will be an evil day for England 
when copyright in the results of brain-work shall cease to be 
a property. It will be the commencement, not of Christian socialism 
with all things in common, but of a one-sided socialism with the 
material property on one side and the mental no-property on the 
other, without any occupation left but that of the strong hand. 

If the growing brain of England be drawn hence, to leave a 
population of masters and serfs—capital and labour without the 
brain that should unite them—rifle improving will not go on, and 
rifle wielding will be less deftly performed ; the circle that unites us 
will be broken, and new incursions of Norsemen may again be needed 
to replace our lost blood. But before this took place it would become 
clear to all men that the attempt to “hedge in the cuckoo” of 
monopoly under the pretext of free trade is a sham and a delusion, 
and that “ the tools belong to them that can handle them.” Of all the 
mad things that could be done in England, the maddest would be the 
attempt to break down the institution of property, beginning with 
it in the mental form, and setting the example to those who would 
be but too ready to repeat the lesson in the material form. Lord 
Stanley may probably, in wishing the House to sit in judgment on 
the abolition of patent laws as at present existing, be quietly pon- 
dering as a statesman over a new law which shall make property in 
mental production at least as secure as property in land or chattels: 
the current of general thought runs in this direction. 

W. Brincres Apams. 
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Royatty at this season is nomadic. Crowned heads, like common folk, seem to 
enjoy their vacation rambles. The Queen of England has made a pious pilgrimage 
with all her children, to Cobourg, in order to be present at the unveiling of a 
statue of the late Prince Consort, on the anniversary of his birth. The Emperor 
and Empress of the French have traversed Switzerland; the Emperor also being a 
pilgrim. He has a mother and a memory to worship, and one would like to know 
what were his reflections on revisiting Arenenberg, that scene of abortive con- 
spiracies as well as great dreams destined to be realised. The German sovereigns 
have not ceased to flit from place to place, but these gentlemen have been occupied 
with business more than pleasure. Nor isit in search of recreation that the Emperor 
of Russia has journeyed to Moscow. He has gone thither to present the heir apparent 
to the Senate, a formality which even a Czar feels bound to observe. The Queen 
of Spain has betaken herself to a seaside village near San Sebastian, and as the 
French Emperor is going to Biarritz—the favourite watering-place, by the way, of 
Herr Von Bismark—the gossips persist in saying that the Majesties of France and 
Spain will meet somewhere within sight of that line of the Pyrenees. 

Some noteworthy incidents have occurred between the coasts of Mngland and 
France. There has been an interchange of nautical civilities, and part of the iron- 
clad squadron of England has taken a share in the ceremonial observances customary 
on the fete day of Napoleon. What precise importance ought to be attached to 
this parade of friendship in the ports of the Channel, nobody seems quite to know. 
The organ of the Imperial Government in England—not the organ which is printed 
in French, but that which is printed in the English tongue—tells us that it means 
a renewal of the Anglo-French alliance, and has the audacity to assert that the 
interests of the two countries are identical all over the world, which will be news 
for statesmen in Downing Street and elsewhere. These assertions, however, are 
manufactured to order, are intended for quotation in Paris as English opinion, and 
are designed to arouse suspicions in Washington, touching the good faith of Sir 
Frederick Bruce. For it is the good fortune of the English organ of the French 
Foreign Office to enjoy the reputation of being also the special organ of the British 
Premier, and those who persist in believing that this reputation is well-founded are 
able to point to the newspaper as the expounder of the real views of the English 
Government. Although the fact is otherwise, although we ought to look for the 
expression of French, not English policy in the columns of the Morning Post, 
it is not to be doubted that many persons, especially abroad, are made the victims 
of a deception. It is the interpretation thus placed on current nautical courtesies 
which places England in a false position. The pretty naval spectacles and amiable 
speeches will not improve either our standing in Europe, or our relations with 
the United States. They will be taken, and are taken, as a sign that the 
entente between the two countries goes far deeper than it does in reality. While 
they amount only to an international civility, they are looked upon as a political 
_ demonstration. And it must be admitted that they are equivocal in their character, 
and tend to create a suspicion that we are bound to an intimate partnership in 
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French policy. In reality there is not and cannot be an Anglo-French alliance, 
except for special objects, and even then, as experience has shown, the alliance is 
one of great risk to us, and no risk whatever to the French Emperor. We do not 
desire and cannot afford to embark in his vast schemes for map-making, schemes 
which, of course, tend mainly to the profit of France. That it is desirable to be on 
the friendliest terms with the French people, no sane man will dispute, but 
intimate acquaintance with a nation is one thing, partnership with unlimited 
liability is another. It may be doubted whether the presence of English ships in 
French ports will have any other effect than that of feeding French vanity, im- 
proving the political position of the Emperor, and increasing the irritation against 
England which still prevails in the United States. It is the latter effect which 
will probably give the greatest satisfaction to Napoleon III., and that is precisly the 
effect which the Government might have foreseen and should have avoided, 
When the truth is that we are not in alliance with the French Emperor, that there 
is an entente, but not one deserving the epithet cordiale, that the two nations are and 
ought to be on excellent terms, it is greatly to be regretted that appearances should 
be allowed to give a different aspect to the bearing of the relations between the two 
governments upon the policy of each towards the rest of the world. 

The violence of the great German quarrel has not only abated, but the contend- 
ing sovereigns have come to an understanding. The rough measures adopted by 
Herr von Bismarck compelled the Austrian Government to agree to some terms, 
and so far they served the purpose of their author. It need not be said that 
Austria has found it necessary to subscribe on every point to the terms of Prussia, 
covering her surrender under the convenient device of a reference of the arrange- 
ment to the Diet. In other words, Austria and Prussia report from themselves to 
themselves. We are told, indeed, with some emphasis, that Austria has surrendered 
nothing. Let us see. In February last Minister Bismarck laid it down that, as 
Prussia was to be a sort of guardian of the Northern Marches of Germany, so she 
must have regularly guaranteed to her all the powers that would enable her to 
fulfil the duties of her position. She declared that whatever organisation was 
given to the new State of Sleswig-Holstein, definitively re-conquered by 
Germany, whoever might be nominal ruler, Prussia must have the real command 
of the country in a military sense, and must be able to dispose of the defensive 
means in men and matériel it might afford. In other words, Prussia must have 
the port of Kiel with liberty to fortify ; the control of the new canal with liberty to 
fortify ; the positions of Alsen and Diippel with liberty to fortify ; Rendsbourg with 
the right to garrison it; the great roads, both from Hambourg to Rendsbourg, 
and from Lubeck to Kiel; the Duchies must be admitted to the Zollverein; and 
the military and naval forces of Sleswig-Holstein must become part and parcel 
of the Prussian army and marine. Substantially all this has been accorded, not 
excepting the last. And if Austria has conceded nothing to which she was opposed, 
how is it she deferred coming to an arrangement until the middle of August? 
By the Convention concluded at Gastein and ratified at Salzbourg by the two 
monarchs, what the Germans call the condominium continues. Austria sells her 
share of Lauenbourg to Prussia for £480,000. She is to rule in Holstein and 
Prussia to rule in Sleswig. But although Austria rules in Holstein, Prussia is 
master of Kiel, she is to garrison Rendsbourg, conjointly with Austria, accord- 
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ing to the Gastein convention, to have right of way through Holstein, and, in 
short, to hold in her hand complete military and maritime control of both 
Duchies. Now, what does Austria get by £480,000 and the right to keep a 
commissioner and some troops in Holstein? What did she stand out for ?—the 
£480,000, or the condition that the convention should be communicated to the 
Diet ? Virtually Prussia, by the Convention of Gastein, has gained three Duchies, 
and so it will be found when the provisional arrangement of this summer bears 
fruit in a permanent arrangement at some later date. The French papers are 
already crying out, as if the Germans had set the example of taking in territory ; 
as if Europe had forgotten Savoy and Nice, or the refusal of the Emperor to speak 
up for Denmark unless he were allowed to take his thirty pieces of silver, to wit, 
certain lands and rivers and fortresses on the Rhine a little below Strasbourg. As 
to the Duchy of Lauenbourg, it must in fairness be said that though her people 
were faithful to King Christian, when they lost him they declared at once for 
King William, and formally proffered themselves to him. Austria does not sell 
Lauenbourg to Prussia; she simply abandons a claim she could not make good. 
But it is manifest that the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, like their com- 
peers, do not regard politics as in any way connected with the principles of morality. 

Two elections which have occurred in France are worth a word of notice. For 
a vacant seat in the representation of the Department of L’Aisne, the Opposition 
started four candidates. At the poll the Government nominee received a minority 
of the votes, the absolute majority of the constituency being divided among the 
four. Thus the election was void. Thereupon the Opposition reduced their four 
to one, and a second ballot gave him the absolute majority. Here we see the 
Opposition persistent and prudent, and the Government, it must be assumed, not 
very overbearing. But observe what happens in Les Landes. M. Walewski had 
been selected to fill the post of President of the Chamber of Deputies. He was a 
senator, and it became necessary that he should resign that function and obtain 
a seat. A vacancy was made in Les Landes by the promotion of M. Corta, the 
useful Deputy who defended so stoutly French policy in México. He was elevated 
to the Senate. M. Walewski became a candidate for Les Landes. Here was a 
chance for the Opposition. The Legitimists and the Liberals appeared determined 
to fight for the seat, and the former did not scruple to withdraw their candidate, 
and throw their influence on to the side of the Liberal, M. Lefranc. But the defeat 
of M. Walewski was one of those things the Imperial Government would not 
permit. How it was managed we will not undertake to say; but when the day of 
election arrived, not only was there no Opposition candidate, but a vast majority 
of the electors recorded their] votes for President Walewski. Partial freedom 
of election was permitted in L’Aisne, but was not permitted in Les Landes. A 
deputy more or less 'on the Opposition benches is a thing of no account; it is 
far different when the fate of a President of the Chamber is at stake. By hook 
or by crook he must be elected, and the conduct of the voters in Les Landes 
shows that the Imperial Government knows how to ensure obedience. 

Beyond the confines of Europe there is no lack of troubles. In India, the in- 
complete success of the pressure we have placed upon Bhootan has led the Viceroy 
to organise an expedition which in the winter will occupy the whole country. 
What will this lead to? It is said Sir John Lawrence, unless a word from home 
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forbids, will annex Bhootan, and then our frontier on that side will march with 
the frontier of Thibet. Naturally the Grand Lama objects to this snatching away 
of a feudatory province, and probably Sikkim and Nepaul do not look upon it with 
feelings of satisfaction. Men dread to see the policy of annexation threatening to 
break out afresh; yet if the British Cabinet do not interfere, Bhootan will be 
British territory before the advent of 1866. The insurrection in China has made 
vast strides this year, and the insurgents were at the beginning of July so near 
Pekin that a premature report of its fall shocked but did not surprise any one. 
The mass of insutgents, which had routed the Imperial armies, was composed 
apparently of two bodies, one from Shantung, the other from the Mahomedan 
provinces in the north-west. Uniting on the Grand Canal, they appeared to have 
the capital at their mercy ; but the report of its fall in July does not seem to be 
authentic. Japan also is in the throes of internal change, the advent of Europeans 
having disturbed the old relations between the princes and the Tycoon. The in- 
fluence of external’commerce seems likely to disjoint the framework of society in 
Japan, and to augment the central power at the expense of the Daimios. In South 
Africa a war has broken out between the Boers of the Orange Free State and their 
neighbours the Basutos, and as the bulk of the Cape colonists are Dutch, it will 
task the ability of Sir Philip Wodehouse to prevent the colony from giving aid to 
their kinsmen. In another colony—New Zealand—there rages a very different 
kind of war. William Thompson, the best head among the Maories, and Potatau II., 
the puppet king, have submitted to Governor Grey, and the only considerable chiefs 
remaining in the field were the headstrong Rewi, and the obstinate Wiremu Kingi, 
the two men who were really at the bottom of this war. But the disputes among 
the colonial authorities were far more important than the doings of the Maories. 
A really scandalous state of things existed. General Cameron had thought fit to 
condemn the policy of the colonial government in very harsh terms. His censure 
was embodied in a private letter, and this private letter Governor Grey showed to 
the Ministers. Thereupon the Ministers renounced General Cameron ; the Governor 
would not meet him, except officially ; and the General took upon himself to send 
off a steamer with an appeal home. This was a strong step. Considering that 
Governor Grey is commander-in-chief, and that the Ministry is a responsible 
Ministry, the General stepped beyond his province when he sent forth his criticisms, 
and the Governor went beyond his province when he showed the Ministers a 
private letter. His excuse was that the General had made his private letter public 
by sending home the gist of his censure of colonial policy. That does not mend 
the matter as between the Governor and the General, but the public on this side of 
the world and on the other have a right to complain that a public servant should 
criticise when he ought to obey. The. real truth is that a strong and wise and 
honest man is wanted in New Zealand to place the relations between the Home 
Government and the colony on a sound basis. The imperial troops should be 
withdrawn, or reduced to a mere imperial garrison, and the colonists, with full 
responsibility and full powers, should be left to manage their own affairs. That is 
plainly what the colonists want, and what it would be for the interests of the 
empire that we should concede. 

The noticeable incidents in transatlantic politics are an attempt to create a belief 
that the United States will interfere in Mexico, and the revival of interest in the future 
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of British North America. Of the first it may be said, once for all, that there are two 
things the United States government will not do—they will not recognise the Emperor 
Maximilian, nor will they make war upon him to overthrow him. Although there 
is a war party in the United States, that party is not in the ascendant, and can 
only gain a majority by a coalition with the Southerners, when the latter recover 
political power. It is only by a revival of the old bad league which existed before 
the war that an aggressive foreign policy, or a repudiation of the debt, can be 
brought about; and at present there are no signs of the revival of a party whose 
policy and principles have already inflicted such evils on their country. The pro- 
jected Federation of the British North American provinces has not made any progress 
towards completion, but a recent vote of the Canadian Chamber shows that it has 
not lost favour. The question of the defences is in abeyance, and it would be 
worth while trying whether the necessity of having any defences could not be got 
rid of by the adoption of the profound suggestion of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, namely, that British North America should be declared neutral. The 
confirmed enemies of the United States affect to doubt whether the Washington 
Government would keep faith. This is one of those gratuitous imputations which, 
in certain quarters, pass for wisdom. We can surely put as much confidence in 
the American Government as we place in the despotic continental powers; and 
if the suggestion is practicable,’there can be no question of its wisdom. 

The Cattle Plague has occupied a large share of public attention. The country 
has been thoroughly roused, let us hope, to preventive as well as remedial 
measures. The home growers raised a cry in favour of a prohibition of imports, 
and the Cabinet met to consider it, but wisely refused to cut off supplies which 
would have raised prices beyond endurance. What England could not obtain has 
been conceded to Ireland. The refusal of the Government to prohibit importation 
into Ireland was met by a sort of insurrection of opinion—Lord Naas even talking 
in the language of ’98, and hinting at Repeal—and before this outburst from all 
parties the Government had to give way. The only excuse for dealing with 
Ireland on specific principles or no principles is that the case of Ireland is really 
different from that of England, inasmuch as Ireland exports 400,000 head of 
cattle per annum and imports only about 7,000. As it is, the Government will 
need a bill of indemnity. The fierce dispute on the origin of the plague has done 
this much good. The balance of fact and argument leans to the inference that 
the plague has been caused by an infringement of the laws or conditions governing 
the health of cattle as well as human creatures. Plague, like fever, springs from 
impurity and ill-treatment, and the true lesson taught by this calamity is that 
such inflictions are in most cases preventable, and that when they occur the loss 
can be reduced to a low rate. 

The moral atmosphere is never too pure, but happily the diseases it fosters or 
engenders are rarely epidemic. A great Company has recently been brought to book 
for—what shall we call them ?—moral irregularities? The offender is the Great 
Eastern Railway Company—notorious for mismanagement. Captain Jervis, M.P., 
who distinguished himself for rude manners and coarse language on the hustings at 
Harwich, has, to promote his own objects, thought fit to expose to public gaze the 
affairs of the Company, of which he is a deputy-chairman. We may disregard 
altogether the motives of Captain Jervis. The public has a direct interest in the 
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good management of railways, and will not look too nicely to the causes which 
have led to the bringing of the Great Eastern directors before the bar of opinion. 
Into the details of the dispute it would profit nothing to enter; but on one charge 
made by the deputy-chairman the public have fastened, and rightly, for it is a 
matter of great public moment. Captain Jervis avers, and in their answer the 
directors admit, that they have largely exceeded their borrowing powers. Now, as 
railway debentures are a favourite security, as trustees are allowed by law to invest 
in these securities, the charge and the admission of its correctness alarmed all the 
holders. The only answer the directors can give is, that they cannot help exceed- 
ing their borrowing powers; that when they want money they must have it, and 
have it on the most favourable terms; that to secure these terms they must take 
advantage of the state of the market; and that in order to do this they must some- 
times borrow more money than is allowed by law. This defence, it has been rightly 
held, is invalid, since_it implies that a Company may practise a deception on its 
creditors to suit its own convenience, and treat the Parliamentary Limit of Debt, 
fixed for the security of the public, as a frontier which it may cross at pleasure. 
The “irregularity” has been justly stigmatised as illegal and immoral; and the 
result of the raid of Captain Jervis against his colleagues is, that the shareholders 
of the Great Eastern have insisted on a Committee of Inquiry. And not before it 
was needed if we may judge from the tone of the arguments, which the directors 
regard as an adequate justification of their management. 

Four murders, monstrosities even in the annals of crime, have given a shock 
to polite society. A small, vain, bad man, has taken five lives, apparently to 
gain notoriety, which he could not obtain in quantity sufficient to satisfy his gross 
appetite for it, by any course less fatal to his fellow creatures. A wife has slain 
three children, because having “a bad leg, and being obliged to enter a hospital, 
she was afraid to leave them to strangers.” A young man in a fit of malignant 
jealousy, has killed two women, mother and daughter, with a rifle and bayonet. 
A sapper has shot an officer in revenge for just punishments that officer did 
not inflict. This is a horrid series of truly appalling deeds. The first men- 
tioned is in every way the most monstrous and most shocking. Stephen Forward, 
who had been a baker at Ramsgate, formed a notion that he was a great 
man. He could read, and could write senseless bombast, and he appears to have 
formed a theory of life, such as a man might form who had read nothing but “ Paul 
Clifford.” He showed his greatness by deserting his wife, by calling himself 
Ernest Southey, by playing. skilfully at billiards, by betting on horse-races, by 
seducing another man’s wife, and finally by committing five murders. His 
own wife had borne him one child; his mistress presented him with three. 
Becoming tired of his tyranny and caprices, this woman determined to emigrate, 
and in order to frighten her out of this resolve, Forward threatened to do “some- 
thing dreadful.” In the most cold-blooded way he got possession of the three 
children, took them to a London coffee-house, and there poisoned them in their 
beds with doses of prussic acid. One morning the readers of newspapers were 
startled with the announcement of this crime. They were told that it had been 
committed by one Ernest Southey, a person well known to the police. The next 
morning they heard that one Stephen Forward had slain his wife and daughter 
at Ramsgate, and then that Stephen Forward was no other than Ernest Southey. 
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The printed and spoken words used by this scoundrel prove beyond all doubt that 
he killed these five persons in order to show society, which had not “ recognised” 
his “ greatness,” that he had at least the power to take revenge for the “wrong.” 
The man is a mass of conceit which has festered into the direst malignity, for even 
before the court he contended that he was innocent, and that society, not he, was 
the criminal. ‘To this hour he seems to hold the same opinion, and it may be that 
the unfaltering judgment this same society has passed on his life will be bitterer 
to him than death on the scaffold. He is “recognised” widely enough now, but 
recognised only to be execrated, 

In some respects the murder of Major de Vere by private Currie, is the most 

serious of all these crimes, inasmuch’ as it throws a light upon a deeper danger 
—the ineflicacy of military discipline to prevent the gravest of military crimes, 
This murder of an officer by a private soldier is all the more striking because both 
belonged to a corps, the Engineers, superior to the rest of the army in education, 
The Engineers are a picked body of men. They must have some knowledge 
beyond that possessed by the rank and file of the Line, to enable them to perform 
their ordinary duties. They are all skilled labourers, trained as soldiers, Yet 
from among them comes a man who deliberately shoots down on parade one of the 
most distinguished officers of the corps. It has been alleged that Major de Vere 
was a martinet; but if he were, that is no excuse for murder; and the list of 
punishments Currie had incurred, both in the 5th Lancers and the Engineers, 
proves that he was a thoroughly vicious man, His motive, no doubt, was 
vengeance ; just the same motive that made the convict Jarvis stab several persons 
and malign all the prison authorities; the motive that induces a convicted burglar 
to fling his boot at the judge who has sentenced him to penal servitude. As usual 
in these cases, the jury were prejudiced in favour of the accused, and wanted to 
make out a case of tyranny against the murdered officer, But in this instance, 
although there is tyranny enough in the army, the case broke down, Currie does 
not deserve one iota of sympathy. He has reached the climax of a bad life in 
murder. It has been suggested that soldiers should not be entrusted with balled 
cartridges, but to take them away would be to confess fear, and would strike at 
the root of discipline. It has also been suggested that a military criminal should 
be tried before a military court, so that the execution of the sentence might follow 
promptly on the offence, and the value of the deterring example might not be lost. 
There is more reason in this suggestion. But the civil power is tenacious of its 
rights; the military courts do not command confidence; and the suggestion is 
set aside. But the punishment will be prompt. Currie is to be tried at the Old 
Bailey, and, when convicted, he will be executed at Chatham in the presence of 
the garrison. 

Yet the civil courts in their anxiety to be just are unjust to society, Mrs. 
Winsor, the infant slayer, has been respited in order that a point of law, long since 
decided, may be argued, The point of law tells in her favour, if it can be main- 
tained, and so a chance of escape is allowed to an atrocious criminal. In Ireland 
a young officer has been brutally murdered by an Irish peasant acting as his guide. 
No doubt exists as to the man’s guilt. But as the murder was done on the border 
separating two counties, and as the indictment said it was done in one when it was 

probably done in the other, this point of law was raised to enable the scoundrel to 
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elude the hangman, Happily the judges would not admit the validity of the 
objection, But one can readily conceive such a worship of red tape as would have 
allowed this acknowledged assassin to save his neck and his liberty. 

The failure of the scheme to connect Europe and America by a strand of wire- 
rope deposited on the bed of the Atlantic has not daunted the projectors. They 
speak of fresh exertions to be made next spring, and talk of laying down not only 
one line but two, Projectors, seamen, men of science are alike sanguine of ultimate 
suctess. Nor is the enthusiasm they display altogether without warrant. In the 
first place the great ship, which has failed to be of use in everything else, is 
regarded as the best of all possible floating bases from which to submerge the wire. 
She is capacious and steady, and will be perfect when her machinery is improved 
and the defects in the paying-out and hauling-in apparatus are remedied. In the 
next place, it has been proved by actual experiment that the wire, when lost, can 
be found, grappled, and hauled up, at least many hundred feet, from a depth of two 
thousand fathoms. When the wire broke during the process of hauling in, it was 
fished for and actually caught three times, and the men of science are of opinion 
that they can make ropes sufficiently strong to keep the wire when they have got 
it. On the other hand, the defects in the cable which made it necessary to haul in 
were of a kind which it seems almost impossible to guard against. In those parts 
of the line recovered it was found that the core of the cable had been pierced in 
each instance by a small piece of wire, thus destroying the essential insulation of 
the core. Was this the result of accident or the handiwork of malice? Accident 
might be guarded against, but how thwart malice? It is something, however, to 
have reduced the chances of non-success to this narrow point. Still the enemy, 
whether negligence or malice, is a formidable one, But, to all appearance, neither 
malice nor negligence daunt the energetic and ingenious men who are bent on 
stretching a telegraphic wire from Ireland to the American continent, and the 
enterprise is to be commenced afresh with the return of spring. Viewed as a 
nautical and scientific drama the recent great attempt is full of human interest, 
and it is a benefit to the nation even if we consider it only as an outlet for the 
display of muscular energy, moral courage, and intellectual ingenuity. Whether, 
when it is done, as we suppose it will be done, profit or loss will accrue to mankind, 
is « moot point with moralists ; but probably speculators and statesmen are troubled 
with no doubts on the subject. Speculators will win and lose fortunes, and 
statesmen will prevent and commit blunders. The public will have earlier news in 
odds and ends, and its conception of transatlantic politics will not be a whit 
clearer. Who shall balance the good and evil? Science has hitherto been a 
blessing to the human race, and there is no reason to suppose her beneficent 
influence came to an end with the establishment of the Cunard line. 
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Tne PENTATEUCH AND BooK OF JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Ricutr Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part V. Longmans 
and Co. 1865. 


THE publication of five volumes, full of learned and laborious criticism, within 
the space of three years—for Bishop Colenso only arrived in England in the 
summer of 1862—is certainly a marvel of energy and vigour. When we reflect 
too that all this time he was harassed by legal anxieties and expense, and was 
living in the thick of controversy and exposed to constant and bitter episcopal 
attacks, our wonder is increased. The Bishops must indeed gird their armour 
on, for they have an extraordinary man to deal with—one as high in courage 
and invincible in resolution as he is gifted with rare intellectual powers. And 
this man, so qualified to shine in the circles of science and literature, though he 
held a comfortable living in Norfolk, and had every prospect of professional 
advancement at home, yet chose to forego it all, and went forth to pass the 
remainder of his life in a remote African colony among the Zulu savages! If 
this does not show the love of Christ and the love of souls, we know not what 
proof can be offered. Only think what it must be to learn a barbarous language 
from the lips of savages, and what a tedious and laborious process it must be to 
reduce it to writing, especially when all this drudgery is undergone by a man 
of wonderful quickness and fertility of thought. Yet to all this drudgery Bishop 
Colenso cheerfully submitted as a self-imposed task. It does not appear that his 
great adversary, the Bishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan, has ever attempted 
to acquire the language of the natives. He has been employed in easier tasks, 
and in frequent visits to England. Bishop Colenso resided with his family in 
Natal for nine years without once leaving it. 

We could not in common justice withhold this tribute to the author, whatever 
may be thought of his work ; but we will now come to the work itself. It com- 
mences with a long preface of forty-six pages—more solito. This is chiefly 
occupied with an answer to the Bishop of Ely’s ‘‘ Five Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch and the Elohistic Psalms.” These were delivered by him as Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, and it is well known that he obtained his bishopric as 
a reward for his controversial labours—first in the case of the Essayists and 
Reviewers, and afterwards in that of Bishop Colenso. But his replies, as 
here shown, are very unsatisfactory, constantly evasive, and sometimes contra- 
dictory. Bishop Browne is evidently determined to find an answer, right or 
wrong. Thus, on the question of the numerical difficulties, he says, ‘‘ If for 
600 [thousand men fit to bear arms] we might read 60, all would be clear; every 
numerical difficulty worth thinking of would vanish at once,” p. 26. While 
in a note on the same page he says, ‘‘ Sixty thousand would, perhaps, be as 
much too small as six hundred thousand seems too large a number. On the 
whole, notwithstanding the admitted difficulty of the large numbers, it is very 
questionable whether the difficulties would not be greater on the supposition that the 
numbers were much less.” He first suggests an answer, then withdraws it, and 
finally quits the subject with the remark that any errors in the numbers may 
be easily accounted for by ‘‘ slight corruptions in the text.” Yet with strange 
inadvertence Bishop Browne here repeats a supposition which he had before 
expressly excluded. He had before remarked, ‘‘ The number 600,000 does not 
stand alone. We have all the constituents of that number. Twice over the 
number of fighting men in each tribe is mentioned, and the second time they are 
arranged in four camps; the number in each camp is given; and in both cases 
the sum is 603,550 fighting men.. All the way through the history the numbers, 
more or less, correspond: and yet it is not the simple recurrence of one figure, 
which might have suffered equally in every place from error of transcription.” 
Yet he afterwards speaks of ‘‘ confusion or exaggeration of numbers,” which he 
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finally suggests as a solution, though he had before disproved this idea in 
detail, by referring to the minute and precise manner in which the numbers 
are counted, in which they are checked and counterchecked ! 

It is an old argument of critics that Deuteronomy was not written by Moses, 
because the writer speaks freely of places in Palestine, as if he was quite familiar 
with them—in fact, had long lived there. Bishop Browne easily accounts for 
this by supposing that Moses as ‘“‘ almost a matter of course” would make 
occasional tours in Palestine during the forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, 
and thus acquire his familiarity! Not a hint, however, is given of these visits, 
and the account in Deut. xxxii. of Moses going up to Mount Nebo ‘to see 
the land,” with the words added, ‘‘ but thou shalt not go thither,” is rather at 
variance with the idea of these fashionable tours, in which Moses had been so 
long indulging. The Almighty little suspected that Moses all the while was as 
familiar with the natural features of Palestine, with its towns and villages, 
as Bishop Browne himself is with the streets of Cambridge or the cathedral 
close of Ely. Moses never told the Almighty, as he ought to have done, of the 
pleasant tours in Palestine which he had long been in the habit of taking. Be 
it remarked, the profanity is not ours, but the Bishop’s. But everything comes 
easy to this charming Episcopal critic! 

Equally free and offhand is Bishop Browne’s manner of accounting for the 
word Jehovah occurring frequently and very early in Genesis, though that dread 
name of God is stated, Exod. vi. 2—7, to have been first revealed to Moses then. 
It is stated that it was not known at all to the Patriarchs. The Bishop disposes 
of all this by supposing that the name had been once known, but was since 
‘‘forgotten.” Hence it might be truly represented as then revealed for the 
first time! Why it should ever be forgotten, if once in use, he does not explain. 
Certainly he has no right to upbraid any one with taking liberties with Scripture. 

Still, having evidently some misgiving as to the sufficiency of this answer, he 
has the courage to take the bull firmly by the horns, which he does in this 
manner: ‘‘In the second place, let us remember that when Moses relates the 
conversations of our first parents, and of the Patriarchs after them, it is not to 
be imagined that he gives us the very words they spoke! [If the Bishop of Natal 
had said this instead of the Bishop of Ely!] We have no authority for saying 
that Hebrew was the language of Paradise. In all probability it was not. 
Hence, when Eve is recorded to have said, ‘I have gotten a man of Jehovah,’ 
we must read the passage as a Hebrew translation of what she really said. 
And if so, then the name ‘Jehovah’ is only intended as the rendering of the 
ancient name of the Almighty by that name.” Now this is completely answered 
by Bishop Colenso when he instances a number of names of men and women 
in Genesis, all derived from Hebrew roots. Thus Eve called her firstborn 
Cain, in reference to her speech at his birth, the first word of which was 
Cainithi, ‘‘T have gotten.” The Bishop admits the fact, but gets over it thus. 
‘* If Eve did not speak Hebrew, the real name of her son was probably some- 
thing to us unknown, to which the Hebrew word ‘Cain’ corresponded.” But 
he forgets that ‘‘ Eve called her son ‘Cain’ in Hebrew with express reference 
to the sound of the Hebrew word Canithi;” and that this applies not to one 
name only, but to a multitude. Thus Adam is derived from Adamah, ‘‘ ground,” 
and all the other names found are in like manner derived from well-known 
Hebrew roots. Well may Bishop Colenso ask, ‘‘ Are all these fortuitous coin- 
cidences between the primeval language and the Hebrew?” We may also our- 
selves ask—if the Divine utterances and conversations given in Genesis were 
expressed originally in some unknown primeval tongue whereof the Hebrew is 
only a translation, how can we be assured of the accuracy of the translation ? 
We do not claim Divine inspiration and superintendence for modern transla- 
tions of Scripture, which, however, are no less important; how then can we 
claim it for the Hebrew translation of words spoken in the unknown primitive 
tongue—the language of Paradise—the very name of which has perished ? 
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Verily we have small reason to thank Bishop Browne for his suggestions. 
Fumum ex fulgore is all that he succeeds in giving us. 

We have lingered thus long over the preface, because it is one of the most 
interesting parts of the volume; but we must now come to the body of the work. 
It consists of two parts. The first is of 320 pages, and five-sixths of this space 
is occupied in pursuing the Elohistic and Jehovistic argument. He presents 
this in the most lucid and interesting form, by giving in a separate chapter the 
complete Elohistic narrative in Genesis, extracted from the mould in which it 
now lies imbedded. The critical student would do well to mark out this in his 
own Bible, and he will observe many striking characteristics of it. Bishop 
Colenso remarks that the Elohist had far less gloomy views of life, of the 
prospects of the human race, and of the conditions under which they are placed, 
than the Jehovist. He represents God more as a father to mankind. The 
Elohist knows nothing about the serpent and Eve’s fall, and the multiplied 
‘‘curses ’ which came in consequence. He records nothing disgraceful of the 
three patriarchs, whereas the Jehovist ‘“‘ gives us all the darkest parts of the 
histories of individual life.” A long list is subjoined to prove this. All the 
disagreeable sexual stories are also due to the Jehovist. The Elohist is grave 
and sober; the Jehoyist is lively and picturesque. Besides these moral contrasts, 
the author enumerates more than a hundred different formulas, each of which 
occurs more than ten times in Genesis, but not one of them in the Elohistic 
narrative. These formulas are often common phrases repeated continually in 
the Jehovistic parts of Genesis, but wholly wanting in the Elohistic. ‘This 
is of course a matter of minute detail, and Bishop Colenso has certainly spared 
no pains, for he has “‘ carefully and minutely analysed every single verse, 
line, and word of the whole Book of Genesis, with the view of marking the 
peculiarities of the different writers, and tracking closely their steps.” It says 
much for the truth of the result, that the conclusions of Colenso and of the 
German critics coincide. The Elohistic narrative is to these separate and 
independent inquirers well-nigh as clearly and sharply defined as the river 
-Rhone in the Lake of Geneva. The presenting of this narrative entire and 
detached, as is done in Chap. xvii., will enable any one to observe for himself 
whether it has any peculiar characteristics and points of difference from the rest 
of Genesis, and what those differences, literary and moral, are. Genesis contains 
1,533 verses, and of these 336 belong to the Elohist, and the rest, 1,197, are nou- 
Elohistic. 

In Chap. iv. the picture is reversed, and the characteristics of the non- 
Elohistic parts (denoted by X, as the other by E) are given. The list of formulas 
exclusively found in X is very long, and must be patiently studied. And 
when so studied, will any one say that these phenomena are all accidental, and 
ascribe the whole book to one author’ We hold it to be impossible. Nor is 
the difference only in phraseology and forms of expression, but in the general 
tone of thought. Nor,again, is this all; there are also discrepancies and con- 
tradictions as well as repetitions. 

In Chap. vi. we advance a step, and find that there are some similar dis- 
crepancies in X itself. Of this many instances are given; and this leads the 
Bishop to the conclusion that there is a second Jehovist, and as there, are 
inconsistencies also in E, though much slighter, that there is also a second 
Elohist. To this dissertation succeeds an attempt to discover the age of the 
Elohist and of the Jehovist. This occupies four most interesting chapters, 
and the following tabular form presents the results :— 


B.C. CONTEMP. PROPHET. 
Elohist . . 1100—1060 . . SAMUEL. 
ne ee) 1d... Bae 
Jehovist 
Second Jehovist . 1035 A . GAD. 


Deuteronomist . 641—624 . . JEREMIAH. 
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But the Bishop does not mean that the above-named prophets were actually 
the writers of the corresponding sections of Genesis, but that some such men— 
leading men of their respective ages—must have written them. The reasoning 
which leads him to identify Jeremiah with the Deuteronomist—arising from the 
use of the same formulas—is familiar to those who have read Part III. of the 
present work, and is here repeated. The reasoning also which leads him to 
believe that Samuel, or some great and good man of his age, was the original 
Elohist, is to be found in a former Part. Still advancing into more interior 
and delicate criticism, the Bishop believes that he has discovered four different 
stages in the work of the Jehovist, which he denotes thus J!, J?, &c. But here 
we leave him, satisfied with the larger and more general result that Astruc’s 
theory is now established beyond doubt. 

Nor can much doubt exist as to the non-Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy, for in 
addition to the evidence produced in Part III. we here find it greatly fortified 
by the arguments which show that a large portion of the Book of Joshua is 
also due to the Deuteronomist. The Bishop shows that a remarkable identity 
of phraseology exists between Deuteronomy and parts of the Book of Joshua. 
He produces a long list of expressions common to Deuteronomy and Joshua, 
but occurring nowhere else in the Pentateuch. Three chapters are devoted to 
‘‘ Jacob’s Blessing,” all full of interesting discussions. The age assigned to it 
is within the second decade of David’s reign. The most interesting of these 
discussions relates to the blessing on Levi. It is very remarkable that in the 
Book of Judges, which relates the history of four hundred years, commencing 
with the settlement of the Israelites by Joshua in the Promised Land, there 
is an utter absence of any reference to the Levites, as persons solemnly set 
apart for religious duties. Yet the Pentateuch assigns to them a high position 
of dignity and wealth—having cities of their own, and being endowed with 
the tithes from the offerings of the people. The Levites are not recognised in 
Judges as occupying any such position ; but are represented as needy, landless, 
and contemptible. Whereas, in the Chronicles, the priest and Levite occupy 
the most prominent place, and fill the whole foreground of the picture, appear- 
ing everywhere in great force and activity. In Chronicles, almost all the 
business of the State, as well as of the Church, seems to have been carried on 
by Levites. We commend this discussion, and the Bishop’s management of it, to 
the special notice of the reader. 

There is yet one more dissertation of special re on the adoption of 
Jehovah as the name of God. The Bishop ascribes to it a Phoenician origin, 
following thereir a modern German critic, Movers, who has written most 
learnedly upon Pheenicia, and a portion of one of whose works, in which this 
question is discussed, he has translated, and presented to the reader in an 
appendix. Such is the all-devouring critical energy of Dr. Colenso. 

We have indicated the principal matters to be found in this volume. © Those 
who are engaged on the Commentary which is understood to be in progress, 
and which, originally undertaken at the instigation of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, will hereafter be published under Episcopal sanction, would do 
well to remember that they will have to grapple with the arguments set forth 
in the remarkable work of which we have now the fifth instalment. May they 
do so with honesty, candour, and fairness! Let them not be ashamed to imitate 
Bishop Colenso, in one respect at least—in his total abstinence from all terms 
of railing or reproach. When reviled, he has not reviled again, but has left his 
arguments to find their own level. The Bishops are bold men in promising 
the Commentary ; we trust we may find them as charitable as they are bold. 
But whatever may be the excellencies of the coming Commentary, they can 
scarcely surpass those of the present work either in moral or intellectual respects. 
For whether we agree with his critical conclusions or not, all must do homage 
to Bishop Colenso’s ardent love of truth and unwearied industry. 

G. D. Haventon. 
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THE LAND oF ISRAEL. A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, UNDERTAKEN 
WwitH SpEecIAL REFERENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL CHARACTER. By H. B. 
TristRAM. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Mr. TrisTRAM writes with modesty of his claim on public attention. He 
knows that the world is familiar with the Holy Land, and that those of us who 
have not as yet been fortunate enough to stand upon Gilead or Gerizim, or on 
the white crest of Hermon, have yet, by the help of books and maps, ascended 
the mountains and traversed the plains of Palestine, and have trodden in 
imagination every sacred spot of that hallowed land. For many perhaps this 
kind of intimacy is better than the knowledge gained by travelling in the 
country. At any rate, we may comfort ourselves that it is so, until the happy 
moment arrives when we sail from Smyrna to Beyrout, or start on our desert 
journey from Cairo to Jerusalem. For it must be confessed that the traveller 
in the Holy Land has many inconveniences to contend against, and that present 
dangers or discomforts are not favourable to the exercise of thought and 
imagination. Nazareth may be one of the most sacred spots in the world, but 
then it is one of the dirtiest ; Jerusalem may be dear to us as the Holy City, 
but in its sacred streets fierce dogs prowl at night, and its lanes and alleys 
are full of offal, carrion, and all uncleanness. 

But Englishmen who have never travelled in the Holy Land know nothing of 
all this. Jerusalem is not associated in their minds with putrid exhalations 
and malignant fevers. They think of her as the city of David and Solomon, 
they recall the glories of the Temple service, they picture the Jews coming 
up thither to offer the yearly sacrifice, and then they think of the child Jesus 
disputing with the doctors, of the Saviour of the world praying with anguish in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, yielding his life on Calvary, and rising from the 
dead to appear again to his disciples in the city over which he had wept, and 
whose doom he had predicted. Journeying in Palestine with an intelligent 
guide like Mr. Tristram is very pleasant while seated in one’s arm-chair, and 
those who know nothing by actual experience of the delights and miseries of 
Oriental travel may well be grateful to a writer who can carry them over the 
ground so smoothly. 

The object of these travels is expressed in the title-page of the volume. Mr. 
Tristram with a small party of friends spent nearly ten months in 1863-4 ‘in 
the examination chiefly of the geology and natural history of the country,” 
thinking that the physical history of the Holy Land has hitherto scarcely 
received the attention that is due to it. ‘‘The Land of Israel,” therefore, 
contains a goodly share of information on these subjects, but this information 
is so conveyed as to leave the narrative uninjured, and to interest the general 
reader as well as the scientific student. 

One of the main charms of the volume is the absence of all pretension. The 
sentiment expressed is evidently unforced. There is no attempt at eloquence. 
Whatever enthusiasm the traveller may feel—and no man without enthusiasm 
should ever travel in the Holy Land—is tempered with good sense. Mr. Tris- 
tram is a clergyman, devout, earnest, intelligent; but he has travelled much, 
and rubbed off the angularities which the clergy, and indeed most ‘‘ home- 
keeping” men, are so liable to contract. He is as much excited as any one in 
the chase of the wild boar, notes down with exultation whenever he has been 
successful with his gun, enjoys his pipe and his coffee over the camp fires, and 
has a firm belief in the good old creed that every difficulty must yield to English 
hardihood and pluck. 

The interest of Mr. Tristram’s journal is so varied that it is difficult in a brief 
notice to characterise the work as a whole. For a description of the geogra- 
phical features of the country, of its antiquities, and of its social condition, 
there are books which may be consulted with more advantage, The work is 
not and does not pretend to be an exhaustive Handbook of Syria and Palestine, 
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but the object of the author has been ‘to convey the observations and impres- 
sions of each day as to the scenery, features, and products of the country,” and 
this object has been successfully achieved. Mr. Tristram does not repeat the 
stereotyped descriptions, with which we are all so familiar, of the most famous 
sites in the Holy Land, but he records what he himself observed on visiting 
them, and thus the narrative is always fresh and entertaining. Nothing can be 
more interesting than his brief account of education among the Druses, ‘‘ the 
most noble, honourable, and industrious of the Lebanon races;”’ or of Daoud 
Pasha, who was told that he must govern the wild tribes of the Lebanon par 
sentiment, and has well nigh succeeded in the impracticable task. Daoud is a 
man of the highest probity and of extensive acquirements. He has published 
a work on the early history of the races of the Teutonic stock, and Mr. Tristram 
observes ‘‘ there may have been pashas before Daoud who did not sell justice, 
though history must have been unkind to their memories,—there certainly 
never was one who had studied the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the original.” The 
Journal is not devoid of amusing incidents. One Sunday, ‘‘ a pretty dark-eyed 
maiden of eighteen is brought by her father, and offered, without dower, to any 
Englishman in the party who would take her.” A similar offer was made to Mr. 
Tristram by old Abou Dahik, the Sheikh of the Jehalin, who acted as his guide 
along the shores of the Dead Sea, and proposed that he should -have one 
of his grand-daughters, a very pretty girl of fifteen, for his wife. ‘‘I told him 
I had a wife and seven children in England; to which he replied, that I need 
stay but three months with him to see how free was a Bedouin’s life, and could 
divorce the new wife when I wished to go home to the old one.” On this there 
followed of course a serious explanation, but the Sheikh did not appreciate it, 
and remarked that if Mr. Tristram would only make trial of Bedouin ways, he 
would soon prefer them. On another occasion Mr. Tristram and his friends wish- 
ing to call upon our Consul at Caiffa, find the city gates locked, but are told of a 
hole in the wall through which they might reach his house, ‘‘ though the guard 
could not possibly admit us through the gate after dark.” One characteristic 
of the volume, which deserves special mention, is the total absence of bigotry, 
and this arising not from the author’s indifference, but from his charity. 
He speaks with kindly feeling of the Franciscan friars at Nazareth, acknow- 
ledges the practical value of monastic houses in a land where no efficient 
substitute has yet been provided, and regrets that ‘‘ our countrymen who travel 
under the charge of a dragoman frequently, though unconsciously, take unfair 
advantage of this hospitality, as their purveyor feeds and lodges them at the 
expense of the convent without leaving the customary acknowledgment in the 
box, which their rules forbid the fathers to demand.” According to Mr. Tris- 
tram’s showing, however, the rules are not always so stringent; for at the 
convent of Marsaba a demand of seven pounds was made for the entertainment 
afforded. In all works of Eastern travel we have instances of extortion, and of 
other malpractices on the part of the natives. Mr. Tristram’s ‘‘ Journal” is 
not an exception, but whenever a pleasing incident occurs he tells it with 
evident pleasure. Here is one which well merits transcription. ‘‘A young 
Arab girl had just been filling her pitcher, and we asked her for a drink. She 
set down her tall water-jar, and readily gave it. On our offering her a small 
present, she declined it; tears filled her eyes, and she said she did not give it 
for money, she would take no backshish, but she gave it to the strangers for the 
memory of her mother who was lately dead, for charity, and for the love of 
God. In yain we pressed it—who could not but feel a touch of sympathy ? The 
poor single-hearted girl kissed our hands, and we passed on.” 

Mr. Tristram is an enthusiastic naturalist, and has proved a successful dis- 
coverer. His observations on the natural history of the Holy Land, and the 
curious facts he records, give a remarkable vivacity to the volume. The 
country teems with animal life. Carmel is the haunt of the wild boar, the 
hyzena, and the jackal. Falcons and yultures, eagles and harriers, hover over 
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Mount Tabor. The partridge of Palestine is nearly as heayy as a pheasant, 
and much better eating than our partridge. In the Wady Zerka, on the 
plain of Sharon—the crocodile river of the ancients—that reptile may still be 
found. Mr. Tristram brought down a noble specimen of the great fish-eating owl 
of India, a bird which had never previously been found west of Southern India. 
Near Bethlehem he obtained a specimen of the wild swan (Cygnus musicus, L.), 
which had never before been observed so far south. Near Jericho he obtained 
his first specimen of the grakle,' or orange-winged blackbird, which belongs 
to an exclusively African group, without any representatives in Europe or Asia. 
‘*No member of the genus,” says Mr. Tristram, ‘‘occurs further north than 
Abyssinia save this isolated and restricted species.” Jericho, indeed, added 
twenty-five species to the list of birds collected in the tour, and nearly every 
one of them of rare and valuable kinds. 

On this tempting theme, however, it is impossible to dilate. The book, 
which is extremely well ‘‘ got up,” and illustrated, is one which an intelligent 
and thoughtful reader cannot fail to appreciate. Of its uniform correctness 
I am unable to judge, but I do not think that serious errors will be found, for 
Mr. Tristram’s work not only bears the marks of honesty and good faith, but 
is evidently written by a clear-headed and highly cultivated man, who is 
neither likely to have erred from ignorance nor from credulity. 

JOHN DENNIS. 


ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY: LEcTURES BY W.Burcess. J. H. Parker, 
Oxford and London. 


THESE lectures may be cordially recommended to those who care for the practical 
progress of the country inart. Mr. Burges, one of our few architects of decided 
originality, views his subject almost entirely through the light of his own pro- 
fession, or rather, of what he thinks architecture ought to be; and as he is a 
Gothicist pur sang, his ideas on this point will not be always acceptable to 
gentlemen of a certain age, ladies afraid of not looking like their neighbours, 
and commonplace people in general. But his readers will acknowledge that the 
author is an honest outspoken man, of firm and reasoned convictions, and with 
unusually wide experience of what he writes on,—not afraid to avow difficulties, 
and confess that it is only by experiments and failures that the lost arts of fit 
and lovely external or internal decoration can be regained in England. Mr. 
Burges’s style is clear and practical ; he handles his subject in a business-like 
way, and will be intelligible to the unprofessional reader. A few woodcuts 
would add forcibly to the lessons inculcated. 

After noticing that tardy and limited advance in applying art to industry, 
which has been recently exhibited in this country, Mr. Burges sums up the 
three principal impediments to further progress as, the want (1) of a distinctive 
architecture, (2) of a good costume, (3) of sufficient teaching of the figure. 
The great waste of time and labour imposed by the first want upon the artists 
and decorators is clearly brought out ; and Mr. Burges appears to make good 
his two latter positions. The evil of deficient training in the figure is indeed 
one which strikes observers every day, not only in regard to our art proper in 
pictures and sculpture, but equally in our modern buildings. The wretched 
lifeless imitations of antique carving which crowd our new churches are un- 
doubtedly one great (and pardonable) source of the dislike to Gothic felt by 
partisans of the classical styles, or lovers of London as it is. The foliage 
and ornaments suffer not less, though not so ostensibly, as the figures. 
‘* Almost the last insult you can offer a man in the nineteenth century,” says 
Mr. Burges, “is to erect his statue ; and as one generally does not want to in- 
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sult one’s fellow-citizens, the statue is seldom executed before the death of the 
original.” To awaken dissatisfaction with the bad performances which in 
England pass generally for sculpture, and are defended each by its little clique 
of patrons and allies, is the first step to putting the art, and all that depends on 
it, into a better way; and it is pleasant to find this eminent architect’s 
judgment so frankly given on the side of Truth versus Jobbery. 

Mr. Burges proceeds to examine the chief materials used for decorative 
purposes, in their turn, beginning with a short account of what has been done 
in each material from early times. Glass, pottery, brass and iron, the precious 
metals, wood as employed in furniture, embroidery and carpets, are thus 
successively considered; and although the space allotted to each section is brief, 
and the treatment rather suggestive than exhaustive, Mr. Burges finds room to 
put together a great number of curious and telling facts. Some of the details 
given on embroidery show how far our greatest modern expenditure or ex- 
travagance falls below that of ages when the world was much poorer. An 
example may be quoted from the Altar Frontal given by Henry the Third to 
Westminster Abbey :— 

‘‘The account begins with the canvas, and the wax for waxing it; then 
follow six marks of gold, and the making them into thread; then we have two 
pounds of white silk, and the same of yellow; five marks and a half of pearls ; 
two marks of large pearls for the border; one pound of thick silk; the wages 
of five women working on the cloth for nearly four years ; 786 enamels for the 
border ; 76 great enamels; 550 garnets for the border; for gold, and for the 
making of the settings for the same, for silver placed under the enamels, &e. 
The whole expense of this piece of embroidery must have reached some £4,000 
of our money.” . 

A few capital suggestions on external architectural decorations complete the 
book. The advice on the use of earthenware in some form to face our town 
houses is particularly valuable. In Lisbon blue or green and white tiles have 
been long used for the purpose, and have a very pretty effect. The violent rains 
common there may have suggested this sensible mode of facing; but it 
is obviously at least as well suited to and not less required by our own climate. 
Let us hope some intelligent man, tired of haying his house done for him by 
contract in the dingy square-hole style of modern London, will take courage ; 
and when he builds or refaces, apply to Mr. Burges for a little coloured sketch, 
and make his house permanently bright, dry, and ornamental in this easy 
manner.—Save your painter’s bills ! 


F. T. PALGRAVE. 


CHARACTERS AND CriTIcIsMs. By JAMES HANNAY. Nimmo, Edinburgh. 1865. 


Tus yolume is for the most part a reprint of articles from various periodicals, 
chiefly from the Edinburgh Courant, and it may be acknowledged, as to the greater 
number of the articles so re-produced, that they are worthy of re-production. 
This is much more than can be said for the bulk of such critical and biogra- 
phical notices as are generally to be found in the journals of the day, and shows, 
—if the opinion so expressed be a true opinion,—that Mr. Hannay devotes to his 
work more of scholarship, skill, industry, and thought, than the crowd of his 
brothers in the trade either have at their command, or choose to exercise. I 
am half disposed, also, to add the praise of honesty to the other praise which 
I have expressed ;—but am only half disposed. Mr. Hannay is so completely 
a party man,—has so evidently taken up not only party politics but also party 
feelings as a portion of the stock of his profession,—that he is unable to be 
altogether fair. He cannot ayoid a side blow at an antagonist, even when no 
excuse exists, when no provocation has been given, for the blow which he 
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strikes. He quotes Lucretius in an elaborate and well-reasoned article on 
Mr. Buckle’s second volume, and then tells us that Mr. Buckle could. not 
command such language as that of Lucretius! But, as Mr. Buckle never made 
the attempt, such an attack is ill-nature and not criticism. Indeed, through- 
out Mr. Hannay’s writings there is a soupcon of malice, a hankering after satire, 
which stains his taste and scholarship, and mars the effect which he might 
otherwise produce. 

In the volume now before me the two opening papers on Plutarch and 
Thackeray are very good. The former gives a really valuable insight into that 
special biographical skill of which the Greek author was possessed, and teaches 
the reader what it is that Plutarch could do and did do. In the sketch of 
Thackeray’s life,—which is the only good attempt of the kind that I have seen, 
—he writes not only with good feeling, but with a strong heart ; and they who 
loved Thackeray are thankful to him for so writing. Mr. Hannay’s criticism 
on Sir Bulwer Lytton,—the article is called ‘‘Caxtoniana,”—is not only just, but 
extremely accurate as well, and warrants us in regarding him who wrote it as 
a critic. The same may be said as to the papers on Leigh Hunt and Professor 
Wilson, the nature of whose work in literature Mr. Hannay has clearly com- 
prehended. The biographical sketch of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is very 
good; as is also the character, as he gives it, of Tom Duncombe, the late 
member for Finsbury. With Lord Eglinton and Lord Amberley he has been 
much less fortunate. The former, who was simply a popular Conservative 
nobleman, is praised beyond measure,—because he is a Tory; and to Lord 
Amberley, and all the Russells since there have been Russells, Mr. Hannay 
is spitefully ill-natured, merely because he is opposed to them in politics. 

It would not be worth while to notice thus strongly this blemish of ill-nature 
in writings of such a nature as these now before me,—writings which are semi- 
political in their object, and which were no doubt produced with much of 
that presence of virus, and some of that absence of scruple, which so often cha- 
racterise ephemeral political journalism,—were it not that there is so much in 
what Mr. Hannay does which forbids one to regard his work as simply political 
or simply journalistic,—and which makes one hope that it may not-be ephemeral. 
He is a scholar and a critic, and is endowed with many of the high gifts of 
literature. He writes uncommonly well,—in good graphic English, terse and 
yet flowing; and, on this account, one is angered by unmeasured partisanship 
and unjust, ill-natured satire. Indeed, it is not satire of which we have to com- 
plain, but ill-nature too broadly expressed to be satirical. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY. 


Ir is not enough that a man has clearness of Vision, and reliance on 
Sincerity, he must also have the art of Expression, or he will remain 
obscure. Many have had : 
‘The visionary eye, the faculty to see 
The thing that hath been as the thing which is,” 

but either from native defect, or the mistaken bias of education, have 
been frustrated in the attempt to give their visions beautiful or intel- 
ligible shape. The art which could give them shape is doubtless inti- 
mately dependent on clearness of eye and sincerity of purpose, but it 
is also something over and above these, and comes from an organic 
aptitude not less special, when possessed with fulness, than the aptitude 
for music or drawing. Any instructed person can write, as any one 
can learn to draw; but to write well, to express ideas with felicity and 
force, is not an accomplishment but a talent. The power of seizing 
unapparent relations of things is not always conjoined with the power 
of selecting the fittest verbal symbols by which they can be made 
apparent to others: the one is the power of the thinker, the other the 
power of the writer. 

“Style,” says De Quincey, “has two separate functions—first, to 
brighten the intelligibility of a subject which is obscure to the under- 
standing; secondly, to regenerate the normal power and impressive- 
ness of a subject which has become dormant to the sensibilities. . . . . 
Decaying lineaments are to be retraced and faded colouring to be 
refreshed.”’ To effect these purposes we require a rich verbal memory 
from which to select the symbols best fitted to call up images in the 
reader’s mind, and we also require the delicate selective instinct to 
guide us in the choice and arrangement of those symbols, so that the 
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rhythm and cadence may agreeably attune the mind, rendering it recep- 
tive to the impressions meant to be communicated. | A copious verbal 
memory, like a copious memory of facts, is only one source of power, 
and without the high controlling faculty of the artist may lead to 
diffusive indecision. Just as one man, gifted with keen insight, will 
from a small stock of facts extricate unapparent relations to which 
others, rich in knowledge, have been blind; so will a writer gifted 
with a fine instinct wile from a narrow range of phrases symbols of 
beauty and of power utterly beyond the reach of commonplace minds. 
It is often considered, both by writers and readers, that fine language 
makes fine writers; yet no one supposes that fine colours make a fine 
painter. The copia verborum is often a weakness and a snare. As 
Arthur Helps says, men use several epithets in the hope that one of 
them may fit. But the artist knows which epithet does fit, uses that, 
and rejects the rest. The characteristic weakness of bad writers is 
inaccuracy: their symbols do not adequately express their ideas. 
Pause but for a moment over their sentences, and you perceive that 
they are using language at random, the choice being guided rather 
by some indistinct association of phrases, or some broken echoes of 
familiar sounds, than by any selection of words to represent ideas.’ I 
read the other day of the truck system being “rampant” in a certain 
district ; and every day we may meet with similar echoes of familiar 
words which betray the flaccid condition of the writer’s mind drooping 
under the labour of expression. 

Except in the rare cases of great dynamic thinkers whose thoughts 
are as turning-points in the history of our race, it is by Style that 
writers gain distinction, by Style they secure their immortality. In 
a lower sphere many are remarked as writers although they may 
lay no claim to distinction as thinkers, if they have the faculty of 
felicitously expressing the ideas of others; and many who are really 
remarkable as thinkers gain but slight recognition from the public, 
simply because in them the faculty of expression is feeble. In pro- 
portion as the work passes from the sphere of passionless intelligence 
to that of impassioned intelligence, from the region of demonstration 
to the region of emotion, the art of Style becomes more complex, its 
necessity more imperious. But even in Philosophy and Science the 
art is both subtle and necessary; the choice and arrangement of the 
fitting symbols, though less difficult than in Art, is quite indis- 
pensable to success. If the distinction which I formerly drew between 
the Scientific and the Artistic tendencies be accepted, it will disclose 
a corresponding difference in the Style which suits a ratiocinative 
exposition fixing attention on abstract relations, and an emotive expo- 
sition fixing attention on objects as related to the feelings. We do 
not expect the scientific writer to stir our emotions, otherwise than by 
the secondary influences which arise from our awe and delight at the 
unveiling of new truths. In his own researches he should extricate 
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himself from the perturbing influences of emotion, and consequently 
he should protect us from such suggestions in his exposition. Feel- 
ing too often smites intellect with blindness, and intellect too often 
paralyses the free play of emotion, not to call for a decisive separation 
of the two. But this separation is no ground for the disregard of 
Style in works of pure demonstration—as we shall see by-and-by. 

The Principle of Beauty is only another name for Style, which is 
an art, incommunicable as are all other arts, but like them subordi- 
nated to laws founded on psychological conditions. The laws consti- 
tute the Philosophy of Criticism ; and I shall have to ask the reader’s 
indulgence if for the first time I attempt to expound them scientifically 
in the chapter to which the present is only an introduction. A know- 
ledge of these laws, even presuming them to be accurately expounded, 
will no more give a writer the power of felicitous expression than a 
knowledge of the laws of colour, perspective, and proportion will 
enable a critic to paint a picture. But all good writing must conform 
to these laws; all bad writing will be found to violate them. And 
the utility of the knowledge will be that of a constant monitor, 
warning the artist of the errors into which he has slipped, or into 
which he may slip if unwarned. 

How is it that while every one acknowledges the importance of 
Style, and numerous critics from Quinctilian and Longinus down to 
Quarterly Reviewers have written upon it, very little has been done 
towards a satisfactory establishment of principles? Is it not partly 
because the critics have seldom held the true purpose of Style steadily 
before their eyes, and still seldomer justified their canons by deducing 
them from psychological conditions ? To my apprehension they seem 
to have mistaken the real sources of influence, and have fastened 
attention upon some accidental or collateral details, instead of tracing 
the direct connection between effects and causes. _Misled by the 
splendour of some great renown they have concluded that to write 
like Cicero or to paint like Titian must be the pathway to success ; 
which is true in one sense, and profoundly false as they understand 
it. One pestilent contagious error issued from this misconception, 
namely, that all maxims confirmed by the practice of the great artists 
must be maxims for the art; although a close examination might 
reveal that the practice of these: artists may have been the result of 
their peculiar individualities or of the state of culture at their epoch. 
A true Philosophy of Criticism would exhibit in how far such maxims 
were universal, as founded on laws of human nature, and in how 
far adaptations to particular individualities. A great talent will 
discover new methods. A great success ought to put us on the track 
of new principles. But the fundamental laws of Style, resting on 
the truths of human nature, may be illustrated, they cannot be 
guaranteed by any individual success. Moreover, the strong indivi- 
duality of the artist will create -special modifications of the laws to 
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suit himself, making that excellent or endurable which in other hands 
would be intolerable. If the purpose of Literature be the sincere 
expression of the individual’s own ideas and feclings it is obvious that 
the cant about the ‘best models” tends to pervert and obstruct that 
expression. Unless a man thinks and feels precisely after the manner 
of Cicero and Titian it is manifestly wrong for him to express himself 
in their way. He may study in them the "principles of effect, and try 
to surprise some of their secrets, but he should resolutely shun all 
imitation of them. They ought to be illustrations not authorities, 
studies not models. 

The fallacy about models is scen at once if we ask this simple 
question: Will the practice of a great writer justify a solecism in 
grammar or a confusion in logic? No. Then why should it justify 
any other detail not to be reconciled with universal truth? If we 
are forced to invoke the arbitration of reason in the one case, we must 
do so in the other. Unless we set aside the individual practice when- 
ever it is irreconcilable with general principles, we shall be unable to 
discriminate in a successful work those merits which secured from 
those demerits which accompanied success. Now this is precisely the 
condition in which Criticism has always been. It has been formal 
instead of being psychological: it has drawn its maxims from the 
works of wwoountial artists, instead of ascertaining the psychological 
principles involved in the effects of those works. W hen the perplexed. 
dramatist called down curses on the man who invented fifth acts, he 
never thought of escaping from his tribulation by writing a play in 
four acts; the formal canon which made five acts indispensable to a 
tragedy was drawn from the practice of great dramatists, but there 
was no demonstration of any psychological demand on the part of the 
audience for precisely five acts.! 

Although no instructed mind will for a moment doubt the immense 
advantage of the stimulus and culture derived from a reverent 
familiarity with the works of our great predecessors and contem- 
poraries, there is a per nicious error w vhie h has been fostered by many 
instructed minds, rising out of their reverence for greatness and their 
forgetfulness of the ends of Literature. This error is the notion of 
“models,” and of fixed canons drawn from the practice of great 
artists. It substitutes Imitation for Invention ; reproduction of old 
types instead of the creation of new. There is more bad than good 
work produced in consequence of the assiduous following of models. 
And we shall seldom be very wide of the mark if in our estimation 
of youthful productions we place more reliance on their departures 
from what has been already done, than on their resemblances to the 

(1) English critics are much less pedantic in adherence to “rules” than the French, 
yet when, many years ago, there appeared a tragedy in three acts, and without a death, 
these innovations were considered inadmissible ; and if the success of the work had been 


such as to clicit critical discussion, the necessity of five acts and a death would doubtless 
have been generally insisted on. 
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best artists. An energetic crudity, even a riotous absurdity, has 
more promise in it than a clever and elegant mediocrity, because it 
shows that the young man is speaking out of his own heart, and 
struggling to express himself in his own way rather than in the way 
he finds in other men’s books. The early works of original writers 
are usually very bad; then succeeds a short interval of imitation in 
which the influence of some favourite author is distinctly traceable ; 
but this does not last long, the native independence of the mind 
reasserts itself, and although perhaps academic and critical demands 
are somewhat disregarded, so that the original writer on account of 
his very originality receives but slight recognition from the authori- 
ties, nevertheless if there is any real power in the voice it soon makes 
itself felt in the world.. There is one word of counsel I would give 
to young authors, which is that they should be humbly obedient to the 
truth proclaimed by their own souls, and haughtily indifferent to the 
remonstrances of critics founded solely on any departure from the 
truths expressed by others. It by no means follows that because a 
work is unlike works that have gone before it, therefore it is excellent 
or even tolerable; it may be original in error or in ugliness ; but one 
thing is certain, that in proportion to its close fidelity to the matter 
and manner of existing works will be its intrinsic worthlessness. 
And one of the severest assaults on the fortitude of an unacknow- 
ledged writer comes from the knowledge that his critics, with rare 
exceptions, will judge his work in reference to pre-existing models, 
and not in reference to the ends of Literature and the laws of human 
nature. He knows that he will be compared with artists whom he 
ought not to resemble if his work have truth and originality ; and 
finds himself teased with disparaging remarks which are really com- 
pliments in their objections. He can comfort himself by his trust 
in truth and the sincerity of his own work. He may also draw 
strength from the reflection that the public and posterity may cordially 
appreciate the work in which constituted authorities see nothing but 
failure. The history of Literature abounds in examples of critics being 
entirely at fault—missing the old familiar landmarks, these guides 
at once set up a shout of warning that the path has been missed. 

Very noticeable is the fact that of the thousands who have devoted 
years to the study of the classics, especially to the “ niceties of phrase ” 
and “ chastity of composition,” so much prized in these classics, very 
few have learned to write with felicity, and not many with accuracy. 
Native incompetence has doubtless largely influenced this result in 
men who are insensible to the nicer shades of distinction in terms, 
and want the subtle sense of congruity ; but the false plan of studying 
“models” without clearly understanding the psychological conditions 
which the effects involve, without seeing why great writing is 
effective, and where it is merely individual expression, has injured 
even vigorous minds and paralysed the weak. [rom a similar mis- 
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take hundreds have deceived themselves in trying to catch the trick 
of phrase peculiar to some distinguished contemporary. In vain do 
they imitate the Latinisms and antitheses of Johnson, the epigrammatic 
sentences of Macaulay, the colloquial ease of Thackeray, the cumu- 
lative pomp of Milton, the diffusive play of De Quincey: a few 
friendly or ignorant reviewers may applaud it as “ brilliant writing,” 
but the public remains unmoved. It is imitation, and as such it is 
lifeless. 

We see at once the mistake directly we understand that a genuine 
style is the living bedy of thought, not a costume that can be put on 
and off; it is the expression of the writer’s mind; it is not less the 
incarnation of his thoughts in verbal symbols than a picture is the 
painter’s incarnation of his thoughts in symbols of form and colour. A 
man may, if it please him, dress his thoughts in the tawdry splendour 
of a masquerade. But this is no more Literature than the mas- 
querade is Life. 

No Style can be good that is noi sincere. It must be the expression 
of its author’s mind. There are, of course, certain elements of com- 
position which must be mastered as a dancer learns his steps, but the 
style of the writer, like the grace of the dancer, is only made effective 
by such mastery ; it springs from a deeper source. Initiation into the 
rules of construction will save us from some gross errors of composi- 
tion, but it will not make a style. Still less will imitation of another’s 
manner make one. In our day there are many who imitate 
Macaulay’s short sentences, iterations, antitheses, geographical and 
historical illustrations, and eighteenth century diction, but who accepts 
them as Macaulays? They cannot seize the secret of his charm, 
because that charm lies in the felicity of his talent, not in the struc- 
ture of his sentences; in the fulness of his knowledge, not in the 
character of his illustrations. Other men aim at ease and vigour by 
discarding Latinisms, and admitting colloquialisms; but vigour and 
ease are not to be had on recipe. No study of models, no attention to 
rules, will give the easy turn, the graceful phrase, the simple word, 
the fervid movement, or the large clearness; a picturesque talent will 
express itself in concrete images; a genial nature will smile in 
pleasant turns and inuendos; a rapid, unhesitating, imperious mind 
will deliver its quick incisive phrases; a full deliberating mind will 
overflow in ample paragraphs laden with the weight of parentheses 
and qualifying suggestions. The style which is good in one case 
would be vicious in another. The broken rhythm which increases the 
energy of one style would ruin the /argo of another. Both are excel- 
lencies where both are natural. 

We are always disagreeably impressed by an obvious imitation 
of the manner of another, because we feel it to be an insincerity, and 
also because it withdraws our attention from the thing said, to the 
way of saying it. And here lies the great lesson writers-have to 
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learn—namely, that they should think of the immediate purpose 
of their writing, which is to convey truths and emotions, in symbols 
and images, intelligible and suggestive. The racket-player keeps 
his eye on the ball he is to strike, not on the racket with which he 
strikes. If the writer sees vividly, and will say honestly what he sees, 
and how he sees it, he may want something of the grace and felicity 
of other men, but he will have all the strength and felicity with 
which nature has endowed him. More than that he cannot attain, 
and he will fall very short of it in snatching at the grace which is 
another’s. Do what he will, he cannot escape from the infirmities 
of his own mind: the affectation, arrogance, ostentation, hesitation, 
native in the man will taint his style, no matter how closely he may 
copy the manner of another. For evil and for good, /e style est de 
Phomme méme. 

The French critics, who are singularly servile to all established 
reputations, and whose unreasoning idolatry of their own classics is 
one of the reasons why their Literature is not richer, are fond of 
declaring with magisterial emphasis that the rules of good taste and 
the canons of style were fixed once and for ever by their great writers 
in the seventeenth century. The true ambition of every modern is said 
to be by careful study of these models to approach (though with no 
hope of equalling) their chastity and elegance. That a writer of the 
nineteenth century should express himself in the manner which was 
admirable in the seventeenth is an absurdity which needs only to be 
stated. It is not worth refuting. But it never presents itself thus te 
the French. In their minds it is a lingering remnant of that older 
superstition which -believed the Ancients to have discovered all 
wisdom, so that if we could only surprise the secret of Aristotle’s 
thoughts and clearly comprehend the drift of Plato’s theories (which 
unhappily was not clear) we should compass all knowledge. How long 
this superstition lasted cannot accurately be settled ; perhaps it is not 
quite extinct even yet; but we know how little the most earnest 
students succeeded in surprising the secrets of the universe by reading 
Greek treatises, and how much by studying the universe itself. 
Advancing Science daily discredits the superstition ; yet the advance 
of Criticism has not yet wholly discredited the parallel superstition in 
Art. The earliest thinkers are no longer considered the wisest, but the 
earliest artists are still proclaimed the finest. Even those who do not 
believe in this superiority are, for the most part, overawed by tradi- 
tion and dare not openly question the supremacy of works which in 
their private convictions hold a very subordinate rank. And this 
reserve is encouraged by the intemperate scorn of those who question 
the supremacy without having the knowledge or the sympathy which 
could fairly appreciate the earlier artists. Attacks on the classics by 
men ignorant of the classical languages tend to perpetuate the 
superstition. 
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But be the merit of the classics, ancient and modern, what it may, 


no writer can become a classic by imitating them. The principle of 


Sincerity here ministers to the principle of Beauty by forbidding 
imitation and enforcing rivalry. Write what you can, and if you 
have the grace of felicitous expression or the power of energetic 
expression your style will be admirable and admired. At any rate see 
that it be your own, and not another’s; on no other terms will the 
world listen to it. You cannot be eloquent by borrowing from the 
opulence of another; you cannot be humorous by mimicking the 
whims of another ; what was a pleasant smile dimpling his features 


- becomes a grimace on yours. 


It will not be supposed that I would have the great writers disre- 
garded, as if nothing were to be learned from them; but the study 
of great writers should be the study of general principles as illus- 
trated or revealed in these writers ; and if properly, pursued it will of 
itself lead to a condemnation of the notion of models. What we 
may learn from them is a nice discrimination of the symbols which 
intelligibly express the shades of meaning and kindle emotion. The 
writer wishes to give his thoughts a literary form. This is for others, 
not for himself; consequently he must, before all things, desire to be 
intelligible, and to be so he must adapt his expressions to the mental 
condition of his audience. If he employs arbitrary symbols, such as 
old words in new and unexpected senses, he may be clear as daylight 
to himself, but to others, dark as fog. And the difficulty of original 
writing lies in this, that what is new and individual must find expres- 
sion in old symbols. This difficulty can only be mastered by a 
peculiar talent, strengthened and rendered nimble by practice, and 
the commerce with original minds. Great writers should be our 
companions if we would learn to write greatly; but no familiarity 
with their manner will supply the place’ of native endowment. 
Writers are born, no less than poets, and like poets, they learn to 
make their native gifts effective. Practice, aiding their vigilant 
sensibility, teaches them, perhaps unconsciously, certain methods of 
effective presentation, how one arrangement of words carries with it 
more power than another, how familiar and concrete expressions are 
demanded in one place, and in another place abstract expressions 
unclogged with disturbing suggestions. Every author thus silently 
amasses a store of empirical rules, furnished by his own practice, and 
confirmed by the practice of others. A true Philosophy of Criticism 
would reduce these empirical rules to science by ranging them under 
psychological laws, thus demonstrating the validity of the rules, not 
in virtue of their having been employed by Cicero or Addison, by 
Burke or Sydney Smith, but in virtue of their conformity with the 
constancies of human nature. 

The importance of Style is generally unsuspected by philosophers 
and men of science, who are quite aware of its advantage in all 
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departments of delles lettres ; and if you allude in their presence to 
the deplorably defective presentation of the ideas in some work dis- 
tinguished for its learning, its profundity or its novelty, it is probable 
that you will be despised as a frivolous setter up of manner over 
matter, a light-minded di//etante, unfitted for the simple austerities of 
science. But this is itself a light-minded contempt; a deeper insight 
would change the tone, and help to remove the disgraceful slovenli- 
ness and feebleness of composition which deface the majority of grave 
works, except those written by Frenchmen, who have been taught 
that composition is an art and that rio writer may neglect it. In 
‘ngland and Germany, men who will spare no labour in research, 
grudge all labour in style ; a morning is cheerfully devoted to verify- 
ing a quotation, by one who will not spare ten minutes to reconstruct 
a clumsy sentence; a reference is sought with ardour, an appropriate 
expression in lieu of the inexact phrase which first suggests itself 
does not seem worth seeking. What are we to say to a man who 
spends a quarter’s income on a diamond pin which he sticks in a 
greasy cravat ? a man who calls public attention on him, and appears 
ina slovenly undress? Am I to bestow applause on some insignifi- 
cant parade of erudition, and withhold blame from the stupidities of 
style which surround it ? 

Had there been a clear understanding of Style as the living body 
of thought, and not its “dress,” which might be more or less orna- 
mental, the error I am noticing would not have spread so widely. 
But, naturally, when men regarded the grace of style as mere grace 
of manner, and not as the delicate precision giving form and relief to 
matter—as mere ornament, stuck on to arrest incurious eyes, and not 
as effective expression—their sense of the deeper value of matter 
made them despise such aid. A clearer conception would have recti- 
fied this error. The matter is confluent with the manner ; and only 
through the style can thought reach the reader’s mind. If the manner is 
involved, awkward, abrupt, obscure, the reader will either be oppressed 
with a confused sense of cumbrous material which awaits an artist to 
give it shape, or he will have the labour thrown upon him of extri- 
cating the material and reshaping it in his own mind. 

How entirely men misconceive the relation of style to thought 
may be seen in the replies they make when their writing is objected 
to, or in the ludicrous attempts of clumsy playfulness and tawdry 
eloquence when they wish to be regarded as writers. 

‘* Le style le moins noble a pourtant sa noblesse,” 
and the principle of Sincerity, not less than the suggestions of taste, 
will preserve the integrity of each style. A philosopher, an investi- 
gator, an historian, or a moralist so far from being required to present 
the graces of a wit, an essayist, a pamphleteer, or a novelist, would be 
warned off such ground by the necessity of expressing himself 
sincerely. Pascal, Biot, Buffon, or Laplace are examples of the 
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clearness and beauty with which ideas may be presented wearing 
all the graces of fine literature, and losing none of the severity 
of science. Bacon, also, haying an opulent and active intellect, 
spontaneously expressed himself in forms of various excellence. But 
what a pitiable contrast is presented by Kant! It is true that Kant 
having a much narrower range of sensibility could have no such 
ample resource of expression, and he was wise in not attempting to 
rival the splendour of the Novum Organum ; but he was not simply 
unwise, he was extremely culpable in sending forth his thoughts as 
so much raw material which the public was invited to put into shape 
as it could. Had he been aware that much of his bad writing was 
imperfect thinking, and always imperfect adaptation of means to 
ends, he might have been induced to recast it into more logical and 
more intelligible sentences, which would have stimulated the reader’s 
mind as much as they now oppress it. Nor had Kant the excuse of 
a subject too abstruse for clear presentation. The examples of 
Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Hume are enough to show how such 
subjects can be mastered, and the very implication of writing a book 
is that the writer has mastered his material and can give it intelligible 
form. 


A grave treatise, dealing with a narrow range of subjects or moving 
amid severe abstractions, demands a gravity and severity of style 
which is dissimilar to that demanded by subjects of a wider scope or 


more impassioned impulse ; but abstract philosophy has its appropriate 
elegance no less than mathematics. I do not mean that each subject 
should necessarily be confined to one special mode of treatment, in 
the sense which was understood when people spoke of the “ dignity 
of history,” and so forth. The style must express the writer’s mind ; 
and as variously constituted minds will treat one and the same sub- 
ject, there will be varieties in their styles. If a severe thinker be 
also a man of wit, like Bacon, Hobbes, Pascal, or Galileo, the wit will 
flash its sudden illuminations on the argument; but if he be not a 
man of wit, and condescends to jest under the impression that by 
jesting he is giving an airy grace to his argument, we resent it as an 
impertinence. 

I have throughout used Style in the narrower sense of expression 
rather than in the wider sense of “ treatment’? which is sometimes 
affixed to it. The mode of treating a subject is also no doubt the 
writer’s or the artist’s way of expressing what is in his mind, but 
this is Style in the more general sense, and does not admit of being 
reduced to laws apart from those of Vision and Sincerity. A man 
necessarily sees a subject in a particular light—ideal or grotesque, 
familiar or fanciful, tragic or humorous. He may wander into fairy-land, 
or move amid representative abstractions; he may follow his wayward 
fancy in its grotesque combinations, or he may settle down amid the 
homeliest details of daily life. But having chosen he must be true to 
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his choice. _ He is not allowed to represent fairy-land as if it re- 
sembled Walworth, nor to paint Walworth in the colours of Venice. 
The truth of consistency must be preserved in his treatment, truth in 
art meaning of course only truth within the limits of the art; thus 
the painter may produce the utmost relief he can by means of light 
and shade, but is peremptorily forbidden to use actual solidities on a 
plane surface. He must represent gold by colour, not by sticking 
gold on his figures.’ Our applause is greatly determined by our 
sense of difficulty overcome, and to stick gold on a picture is an 
avoidance of the difficulty of painting it. 

Truth of presentation has an inexplicable charm for us, and throws 
a halo round even ignoble objects. A policeman idly standing at the 
corner of the street, or a sow lazily sleeping against the sun, are not 
in nature objects to excite a thrill of delight, but a painter may, by 
the cunning of his art, represent them so as to delight every spectator. 
The same objects represented by an inferior painter will move only a 
languid interest; by a still more inferior painter they may be repre- 
sented so as to please none but the most uncultivated eye. Each 
spectator is charmed in proportion to his recognition of a triumph 
over difficulty which is measured by the degree of verisimilitude. 
The degrees are many. In the -lowest the pictured object is so 
remote from the reality that we simply recognise what the artist 
meant to represent. In like manner we recognise in poor novels and 
dramas what the authors mean to be characters, rather than what our 
experience of life suggests as characteristic. 

Not only do we apportion our applause according to the degree of 
verisimilitude attained, but also according to the difficulty each 
involves. It is a higher difficulty, and implies a nobler art to repre- 
sent the movement and complexity of life and emotion than to catch 
the fixed lineaments of outward aspect. To paint a policeman idly 
lounging at the street corner with such verisimilitude that we are 
pleased with the representation, admiring the solidity of the figure, 
the texture of the clothes, and the human aspect of the features, is. so 
difficult that we loudly applaud the skill which enables an artist to 
imitate what in itself is uninteresting ; and if the imitation be carried 
to a certain degree of verisimilitude the picture may be of immense 
value. But no excellence of representation can make this high art. To 
carry it into the region of high art, another and far greater difficulty 
must be overcome; the man must be represented under the strain of 
great emotion, and we must recognise an equal truthfulness in the 
subtle indications of great mental agitation, the fleeting characters of 
which are far less easy to observe and to reproduce, than the stationary 
characters of form and costume. We may often observe how the 

(1) This was done with naiveté by the early painters, and is really very effective in 
the pictures of Gentile da Fabriano—that Paul Veronese of the fifteenth century—as 


the reader will confess if he has seen the “ Adoration of the Magi,” in the Florence 
Academy ; but it could not be tolerated now. 
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novelist or dramatist has tolerable success so long as his personages 
are quiet, or moved only by the vulgar motives of ordinary life, and 
how fatally uninteresting, because unreal, these very personages 
become as soon as they are exhibited under the stress of emotion: 
their language ceases at once to be truthful, and becomes stagey ; their 
conduct is no longer recognisable as that of human beings such as 
we have known. Here we note a defect of treatment, a mingling of 
styles, arising partly from defect of vision, and partly from an im- 
perfect sincerity ; and success in art will always be found dependent 
on integrity of style. The Dutch painters, so admirable in their own 
style, would become pitiable on quitting it for a higher. 

But I need not enter at any length upon this subject of treatment. 
Obviously a work must have charm or it cannot succeed; and the 
charm will depend on very complex conditions in the artist’s mind. 
What treatment is in Art, composition is in Philosophy. The general 
conception of the point of view, and the skilful distribution of the 
masses, so as to secure the due preparation, development, and culmi- 
nation, without wasteful prodigality or confusing want of symmetry, 
constitute Composition, which is to the structure of a treatise what 
Style—in the narrower sense—is to the structure of sentences. How 
far Style is reducible to law will be examined in the next chapter. 

Eprror. 





THE BLACK DEATH, AND ITS PLACE IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
Part II. 


A FAcT so momentous as the sudden destruction by the Black Death, 
in one year, of two and a half millions of people out of a population 
of about five millions, must needs have been followed by important 
results. That these results have been to a great extent thrown by 
History into the shade of the background of her picture, is a striking 
proof how far she has been wiled away from her greatest task—that 
of recording the story of a nation’s life, with all its throes and 
struggles—to become the mere chronicler of court pageants and 
the wars of kings. 

The battles of Crecy and Poictiers, with their few thousands slain, 
stand out in relief upon her pages as the great events of the reign of 
Edward III. The pestilence which had swept away half the people 
of England and France, in the interval between the two battles, is 
passed by almost as though its results were no more lasting than a bad 


harvest, and as though it had given rise to little else than Boccacio’s 
Decameron. 
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But the fact is, that it was followed by a great social revolution, 
whereby the whole course of English History was changed, and the 
scars of which may be traced on the nation now. A depopulation on so 
great a scale must obviously have disturbed altogether the existing rela- 
tions of land and labour. A sudden fall in the market value of land and 
a sudden rise in the market value of labour were inevitable. That this 
sudden effect did occur, the contemporary chronicler Knyghton bears 
witness in the following words :—“ The lords and proprietors of land 
were obliged to relinquish their claim for rent, lest their cecnanal 
should quit the land on account of the scarcity and dearness of labour. 
Some gave up half the rent, some more and some less, for one, two o 
three years. Other relaxations were necessarily made in the condi 
tions of tenure to prevent the entire destruction of houses and the 
throwing of the whole land of the kingdom out of cultivation.” 

Nor could these results be merely temporary. 

That the sudden fall in the value of land was permanent may be 
proved upon evidence somewhat analogous to that which the clergy 
lists furnish with regard to the extent of the mortality. It was 
the custom for purposes of taxation, when a landowner died, to 
have an assize taken of the value of his land. Large numbers of 
these assizes are still preserved ‘in the Tower, and they contain a 
record, not only of the number of acres of which each landowner was 
possessed, but also of the estimated annual value per acre of his land. 
Throwing the several instances collected by Clutterbuck, in his 
“History of Hertfordshire,” into order of date, and reducing the 
estimated value per acre to the standard of our present coin, they 
form the following series ; the estimated value per acre being in each 
case placed opposite to the date of the valuation :— 


1268 . . - 9d. 1348-9. The Black Death. 
O15 aa . . 12d. 1359. R . 93d. 
1274 . : « 12d. 1368. . . 103d. 
1285 .  . Gd. to 73d. We. « <i 
1291 . ‘ op | Sas 1417. ‘ ~- 6d. 
1313. r -. 12d. 1422 . ; OM 
1330. . 6d. to 83d. 1429 . . . tm 
1331 . ‘ . Sd. 1432 . : a 
ME. ax - Sie a. se eR 
Se... 
To which may be added, 

1500). é . . dd. (Northamptonshire). 

to 

1510 ‘ , ‘ . 53d. (Huntingdonshire). 


Allowing for the natural endeavour on the part of the Crown to 
adhere to the old value rather than at once admit the full extent of 
the change, the fall in the value of land in Hertfordshire is obvious, 
and it appears to have continued throughout the whole of the suc- 
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ceeding century. And these facts might be supported, by much 
other evidence. In the Paston Letters, ¢.g., there are instances show- 
ing how great reductions landlords were obliged to make in their rents, 
and with what difficulty even reduced rents were obtained.' 

That the corresponding rise in the value of labour was also toa 
great extent permanent, is proved by the history of the struggle 
which took place between the labourers and landowners, and which 
ended in favour of the former. In calling attention to this history, 
it is to be again observed that its main facts rest upon evidence which 
is not likely to be biassed in favour of the labourer, seeing that it 
chiefly consists in the recitals of the Acts of Parliament, passed 
during the course of the struggle, in favour of the landowner, and 
against the peasant. 

From the statute book itself we learn that the king assembled his 
whole council on the 14th of June, 1349, to resume those legislative 
duties which had been interrupted by the plague. The country had 
not yet so far recovered from the scourge as to admit of Parliament 
being called. The king and council therefore took wpon themselves 
to issue an ordinance to meet the pressing needs of the nation.” 

The one great fact which absorbed their thoughts was the depopula- 
tion caused “by the plague. The very first w ords inscribed upon their 
records are these memorable ones, “ Because a great part of the 
people, and especially of workmen and servants, have died of the 
pestilence,” and the sole object of their ordinance was to remedy the 
evils arising from this depopulation. The first complaint was, that 
“many seeing the necessity of masters and great scarcity of servants, 
will not serve unless they receive excessive wages.” The king and 
his council had but slight acquaintance with the laws of political 
economy, and proceeded to ordain that all able-bodied servants, 
“free or bond,” under sixty, should serve their lords, or if not re- 
quired by them, any one so requiring them, at the same wages as 
were usual before the plague, upon pain of imprisonment. By the 
same ordinance masters were commanded not to give higher wages, 
and all men strictly enjoined not to give unything to, or presume to 
favour those who refuse to labour rather than take the wages 
offered—a class to whom the epithet of valiant beggars was first applied 
in the ordinance. 

The council appears to have dispersed, thinking, deities that 
by this harsh measure an end had been put to the evil. But the 
king, “subsequently perceiving ” that excessive wages were “con- 
strainedly paid,’ notwithstanding its penances, that there were 
“coactions ” on.the part of the labourers, and that the masters “did 


(1) Paston Letters, iii. 153; iv. 201. See also Harrison’s “ Description of Britain,” 
1577 ed.; p. 86 of Hollinshed’s Chronicles. 
(2) 23 Ed. III., ap. 1349. 
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not nor would not” pursue the legal remedy, endeavoured to make 
it the interest of the towns to enforce its provisions, by ordaining 
further that all excessive wages should be turned to public profit, and 
go in aid of the taxes payable by the towns. 

We have in this ordinance, issued in the very year of the plague, 
evidence of the commencement of what in modern English we should 
call a strike, on the part of the labourers, both “bond and free,” for 
an advance in wages corresponding with the actual rise caused by the 
plague in the value of their labour. In the mention of “ coactions” 
on the part of the men to obtain higher wages, and of their refusal 
to work unless their demands were acceded to by the masters, we 
have hints that even at the very beginning of the struggle, the strike 
was maintained by combined efforts on the part of the men: while 
in the clauses forbidding, wpon pain of imprisonment, that any should 
give anything to these “valiant beggars,” and in a special clause 
which provides that, if the lords of towns or manors shall presume 
in any point to come against this present ordinance, pursuit shall 
be made against them in the higher courts, we have strong hints 
that those on “ strike”’ were, even from the first, maintained by contri- 
butions from others, and that some of the lords of the towns were 
already locked upon with jealousy as favouring the men rather than 
the masters. 

It is right, however, that it should be stated that such is not the 
construction which has hitherto been put upon this singular piece of 
legislation, for Mr. Froude, by a strange mistake, finding something 
about beggars and the relief of beggars in this ordinance, seems to 
have jumped to the singular conclusion that in its provisions we have 
the first English poor law (Froude’s History, i. p. 76). Forgetful of 
the plague of the year before, he explains. its provisions by saying 
that “charity has ever been the especial virtue of Catholic states ;” 
that ‘it was sufficient to leave the poor to voluntary liberality ;” and 
that “legislation had to interfere only to direct liberality into its 
legitimate channels’? and hence, “in the 23rd Edward III., a pro- 
hibition was issued against giving alms to ‘ valiant beggars,’ ” which, 
“proving inadequate, and charity being still given indiscriminately,” 
other enactments were afterwards made. 

I am afraid Mr. Froude has taken by far too glowing a view of the 
charity of the English rulers. It certainly is a strange error to 
mistake such a proclamation as this, made by the king and council, 
for a poor law, passed to prevent the public from giving alms, in excess 
of charity, to able-bodied paupers. The intention of the proclama- 
tion was to crush and subdue all classes of labourers in town and 
country alike, rising, with justice and the laws of nature on their 
side, to claim a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. 

But to return to the history—Parliament assembled in the follow- 
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ing year, and from the Acts which they proceeded to pass, we are kept 
pretty well informed how the strike was going on. Their very first 
Act was another attempt to put it down; therefore, it was still con- 
tinuing. Again complaints were made that in spite of the proclama- 
tion the labourers still demanded ‘“ double or treble what they were 
wont,” and that there were some who gave them their demands. In 
answer to these complaints an attempt was made to fix a scale of 
wages by Act of Parliament, which neither masters nor men should 
exceed ; orders were given that stocks should be set up in every town 
for the punishment of offenders, and penalties imposed upon labourers 
fleeing from one district to another to evade the statute ; and the Act 
also directed that the fines assessed in respect of excessive wages 
should go in aid of the fifteenths due to the king for the “speed of 
his wars in France.” ! 

That this statute was not a dead letter, that its penalties were often 
vigorously enforced, is evident from a statute of the following year, 
passed to provide for the better appropriation of the money raised by 
the fines it imposed.* Some districts had suffered more from the plague 
than others, although all had doubtless suffered severely. A kind of jury 
was now to be sworn in every hundred, to “say” of every town and every 
hamlet, “the waste, mischiefs, and impoverishment of the same without 
concealing or favouring of any man,” and the total amount of fines 
assessed at each session was to be divided among the towns and 
hamlets in aid of their quota of the fifteenth, according to their respec- 
tive “estates” and their “ mischief,” “as their necessities demand.” 
The carrying-out of the provisions of this and the previous Act was 
committed to ‘Commissioners of Labourers ” to be appointed specially 
for the purpose. 

Again, in 1357 (381 Ed. ITI. Stat. 1, s. 6), some little change was made 
in the destination of the fines, showing that, to some extent at least, 
they were still enforced. But when Parliament met again, after an 
interval of. three years filled up by French wars and the recurrence 
of the plague which had thinned still more the already reduced 
population, the measures they proceeded to pass reveal pretty clearly 
the ill success of former enactments. We hear now complaints not 
only of “ alliances,” and “congregations” of masons and carpenters, 
and “oaths betwixt them made” (which conspiracies with singular 
faith in the force of mere words, were declared to be “thenceforth 
void and wholly annulled ”’), but we hear louder complaints than ever 
of fugitive labourers absenting themselves from their “services.” 
Parliament seems, however, still to have had faith in its enactments, 
and to have been resolved to carry out its decrees with resolute purpose 
and unflinching rigour. For they proceeded to pass a kind of 
Fugitive Slave Law—a law which gave to the master the inhuman 


(1) 25 Ed. ITI., Stat. 2, Preamble, and s. 1—7. (2) 25 Ed. III., Stat. 7. 
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and barbarous right to brand with a hot iron the letter F upon the 
forehead of every recaptured fugitive labourer ! ; 

Two years after this, not abashed by the difficulties met with in the 
enforcement of former statutes, Parliament, in 1362, proceeded to fix 
the wages of priests, who, like the labourers, taking advantage of the 
fact that since the pestilence, “priests be very scant,” claimed more 
than their due.? And again they provided for the proper destination 
of the fines still assessed on labourers. 

In 1868 new commissions were issued to enforce the statutes of 
labourers, showing that they were far from being fully obeyed. The 
most astonishing fact is that the attempts to enforce them had been 
maintained so long, without raising an open rebellion on the part of 
the peasantry. 

It is true that beyond the mere fact of the very first ordinance on the 
subject having been made to embrace all labourers, “bond or free,” the 
statutes have presented little to show that the strikes of the labourers 
had extended to any large extent to the servile population. Probably 
so long as the attempts of the free workmen in the towns, as well as 
in the country, to obtain higher wages were not altogether successful— 
so long as Parliament succeeded in crushing and keeping them under 
by barbarous laws, their example did not offer much inducement to 
the “villeins ” to flee from their lords’ estates to the towns. But it 
is evident that so soon as the statutes came to be regarded as easily 
evaded, and the impossibility of enforcing their penalties was dis- 
covered, in spite of the risk of having the letter F branded on their 
foreheads, the servile population began, in much larger numbers, t 
desert their feudal lords, and by connivance of the townsmen to fle: 
to the towns. 

For, in 1377, we have direct proof of ‘what hitherto we have had 
only hints—that the villeins, like the free labourers, were really 
engaged in what in modern English we should call a “ strike,” t 
obtain just wages instead of being bound to yield to their feudal! 
masters that hioae and those services, which by feudal law thei: 
lord could compel them ‘to perform for his benefit. And further, 
there is clear proof that these strikes were maintained as strikes are 
now, by combination, and by the subscription of common funds, for 
the support of those who for the common end were refusing to per- 
form their feudal services. Nor are we left to doubt of the success of 
this strike—that the men were really getting the best of it and the 
masters the worst of it. For we have direct and grievous complaints 
openly made to Parliament,’ not only that labourers in general 
evaded the statutes, but also that “villeins and tenants in villenage 
had combined together to defraud their lords of their rights, that the 


(1) 34 Ed, III., c. 10. (2) 36 Ed. III., Stat. 1, ¢. 8. 
(3) Rot. Parl. iii. p. 21. 
T 
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stewards of lords were unable to enforce the usual and accustomed 
services, that in consequence the corn remained on the ground uncut, 
that to support their rebellious practices they had subscribed large 
sums of money for mutual defence.” 

Nor was this an idle complaint on the part of the landowners. In 
the preamble of the Act to which it gave rise, the fact is broadly 
stated that, “In many parts of England villeins and tenarts in 
villenage now withdraw their services due to their Lords by procure- 
ment of their Counsellors Maintainers and Abettors which have taken 
hire and profit of the s? villeins, . . . and what is more gather themselves 
together in great routs, and agree by such Confederacy that every one 
shall aid the other to resist their Lords with a strong hand.” ! 

Events were indeed now assuming a dangerous aspect. Once again 
in 1378, the useless statutes were confirmed, “and ordered to be 
firmly kept and put in due execution ;” * but without the least chance 
of their doing anything at all to keep a people in serfdom who were 
determined to be free. While the House of Commons was sitting 
and passing these useless measures a storm was brewing which ere 
long was to break upon their heads. They had to contend with other 
difficulties; they had to find means to enable the king to carry on 
the iniquitous wars with France, and the country was hardly in a 
condition to bear the taxes which such needs required. 

That after the depopulations of the plague, England should engage 
in a “hundred years’ war,” with a similarly depopulated country, 
was a madness which of necessity must aggravate those evils which 
a scarcity of population entails, and which king and Parliament 
were so fond of trying to avert by addimg statute upon statute 
to their rolls. But their madness was the people’s gain. Now was 
the time for them to assert that freedom which by law of Nature they 
had aright to demand. Parliament had resorted to the expedient 
of a poll-tax to extort supplies which could be ill afforded by the 
nation. Thé leaders of the people took advantage of this poll-tax 
to add a menace of rebellion to that powerful protest which a strike, 
now of nearly forty years’ contmuance, had so successfully given. I 
need not detail here the history of the rebellion of Wat Tyler; it is 
enough to say that it was so far successful, that in order to induce 
the insurgents to\lay down their arms, the abolition of villenage was 
promised, as well as a fixed rent on land, instead of those personal 
services, which the serfs in their condition of villenage, were bound 
to give. To quote the well-known words of Hume :— 

‘Charters of manumission were granted to the discontented villeins, 
and although they were revoked by Act of Parliament after the 
rebellion was crushed,’ and many hundreds of the insurgents were 


(1) 1 Rich. IL, c. 6. (2) 2 Rich, IL., Stat. 1, c. 8 
(3) 5 Rich. IL., Stat. 1, c. 6. 
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executed as traitors, yet it is probable that the general spirit which 
had now made itself known amongst the people, prevented masters 
from again imposing, and vassals from again submitting to, the 
harsh, though legal services of bondage.”’ 

Nor is this assertion of Hume unsupported by historical evidence. 
For in 1388 we hear again in Parliament of the old complaints of the 
masters, but the tone of them is entirely changed. The freedom of 
the serfs, to a very great extent, is admitted as a thing which “ the 
inexorable logic of facts ” forbids them to deny. 

In the preamble to12 Richard IT., c. 4, we have at once the complaint 
and confession “that servants and labourers will not, nor by long season 
would, serve and labour without outrageous and excessive hire, and much 
more than hath been given to such servants in any time past,” so that 
farmers cannot “pay their rent or live upon their lands.” Emigra- 
tion to the towns was the great mischief sought to be remedied by this 
statute. This is clear from the nature of its provisions. The wages of 
servants in husbandry are first “ put in certainty ” by the statute ; then 
follows an enactment that no servants, &c., in the cities and towns shall 
take more than the servants in husbandry, and lastly a clause is added 
to the effect that all persons who shall serve in husbandry till the 
age of twelve, shall not after that-be put to any other trade.! 

A further proof that the freedom of the peasants was already very 
much secured and acknowledged is found in the fact that in this same 
statute was included a provision which was really the parent of our 
English poor-law—a provision that towns should maintain their 
own poor (“impotent beggars” as they are called in the statute, in 
distinction from sturdy or valiant beggars), and that if they failed 
to maintain them, such poor are to be sent to the place of their 
birth, where they are to remain for ever.,2 A provision for the 
really poor must ever immediately follow as the natural result of 
emancipation. While the villein was in villenage his lord and 
master must feed him though he be a useless cripple from his cradle to 
the grave. The moment he becomes free this consequence follows 
—that if he now become poor he must be left to the charity of his 
neighbours for support or such provision as society may make for the 
purpose. It is thus that our English poor-laws had their birth when 
the peasantry of England became generally free. 

In 1399 complaint was again made by the landowners, that their 
villeins fled to the trading towns, where the merchants, under colour 
of their franchises, detained them ; and that those who still continued 
in the country were emboldened to behave so insolently that their 
masters were afraid of exercising their power for fear of losing them 
irrecoverably.* No action seems to have been taken upon this 

(1) 12 Rich. IL, ¢. 5. (2) 12 Rich. IL, ¢. 7. 
_(8) Rot. Parl, iii. p. 448. 
T2 
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complaint till five years afterwards, when a statute was passed confirm- 
ing former statutes, and forbidding those who had no other living = 
their service from putting their children out apprentices in the towns.! 

It was thus that within fifty years of the Plague of the Black 
Death, the freedom of the serfs of England was secured. The strike 
of the labourers, though long and hard fought, had ended in their 
victory, and in the defeat of the landlords. 

But this is only one half of the story. The freedom of the peasantry 
was not a one-sided bargain. Serfs having claimed the right to do what 
they liked with their labour, landlords soon learned to do what they 
liked with their land. The depopulation of the pestilence had perma- 
nently reduced its value for ordinary agricultural purposes. <A glance 
back to the series of instances given above relating to the value of land 
will show how, while there were considerable apparent fluctuations 
during the fifty years of the strike, during the century which succeeded 
the final victory of the labouring classes, the value of land remained 
throughout at its very lowest point. It was not till the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century that the rise in the value of land 
again commenced. The fact clearly was that there were no longer 
hands enough, bond or free, to till the cultivated land of England 
as it had heen tilled before. And, therefore, because it required 
fewer hands and paid them better, landowners began very natu- 
rally to turn arable land by wholesale into pasture and to grow wool 
instead of corn. Because feeding sheep paid them: better than 
feeding such villein-tenants as still remained rooted to the soil, mul- 
titudes of these latter were from time to time uprooted, and, in 
modern phrase, “ejected”? to make room for sheep. Hence before 
the close of the fifteenth century large flocks of sheep gradually 
made their appearance. Large tracts of country one after the other 
were enclosed by hedges and turned into pasture. Villages were 
destroyed, tenants were turned adrift from their holdings, and peasants 
from their homes, until it came to pass that instead of affording 
employment to the wonted number of labourers, hundreds of acres 
were watched only by a shepherd and his dog. 

On the return of peace, after the Wars of the Roses, the rage for 
pasture farming had reached such a height that in the fourth year of 
Henry VII., Parliament was induced to pass the first of a long series 
of Acts to prevent the turning of arable land into pasture. The 
evil was no imaginary one. The Act of Parliament (c. 19) recites that 
in some places where “two hundred persons used to live by their lawful 
labour, now only two or three herdsmen are needed, and the rest fall 
into idleness.” And Dugdale gives us an instance (also in the reign 
of Henry VII.) in which a farm of seven hundred acres was turned 
from arable land into pasture, thereby throwing eighty persons out 


(1) 7 Hen, IV., ¢. 17. 
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of employment and causing the destruction of sixteen messuages and 
seven cottages. ‘‘ By means whereof,” he adds, “the church fell to 
such ruin that it was of no other use than for the shelter of cattle.” 

We cannot wonder that landowners should throw their arable land 
into pasture when, added to the dearness and difficulty in obtaining 
labour, we learn that while corn might not be exported except when the 
price was under 10d. per bushel, there was no restriction on the export 
of wool, and that in consequence of this it was considered that more 
profit was to be gained out of ten acres under grazing than out of 
twenty acres under tillage.!| Nor can we wonder at the enclosure of 
fields for pasture (a procedure which added greatly to the hardship of 
the ejected peasantry and to the general discontent of the people) 
when we find Fitzherbert, in his book on husbandry (dated 1532) 
recommending it on the ground that “if an acre be worth 6d. before 
it is enclosed, it will be worth 8d. after it is enclosed, by reason of the 
compost and dunging of the cattle.” 

Nor can we wonder that the result of these wholesale ejections was 
soon found in a terrible increase of crime, and those wholesale execu- 
tions which, in spite of Mr. Froude’s attempt to explain them away, 
constitute so dark and distinctive a feature of Tudor England. The 
sight of “twenty thieves sometimes seen hanging together on a single 
gibbet ”’? was powerless to prevent the increase of crime, so long as 
the country was alternately flooded with ejected peasants and dis- 
banded soldiers. 

Thus by the beginning of the sixteenth century the tide again had 
turned. The supply of agricultural labour had not, indeed, overtaken 
the demand, but what is the same thing in its results, the demand 
had been so rapidly reduced since peace had been made between the 
Roses that wages had fallen again to about the same amount as that 
at which they appear to have stood before the pestilence of 1348-9. 
England, especially the country districts, had not, indeed, increased 
in population so as to have regained the numbers lost at the plague. 
The number of acres in England had not been lessened, but the 
number of labourers needed to till those acres had been greatly 
reduced, because a much larger proportion of the whole was now 
tended by thé shepherd than turned up by the plough. 

Thus was the emancipation of the English peasantry, wrung in the 
first instance from the landlords by a strike of fifty years’ duration, 
finally completed and sealed by the landlords themselves, and thus by 
this double action of labourers and landlords was brought about the 
most important fact in English economic history—that the freedom 
of the British serfs did not end in peasant proprietorship as in most 
other feudal countries. They carried no part of the land with them, 
as the Russian serfs are doing; but became a free, detached, and, so 


(1) Harleian Miscellanies, 139, ix. 
(2) Introductory Chapter to Sir T. More's “Utopia.” 
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to speak, loose population, dependent upon whatsoever they could lay 
their hands to—honest work for wages, or a life of licentious and dis- 
honest idleness without. Had the masses of the British peasantry 
emerged out of feudal serfdom into a condition of peasant proprietor- 
ship (as through gradual stages of tenancy-at-will, copyhold tenure, 
and so forth, some of them undoubtedly did)—had peasant proprietor- 
ship become the rule instead of the exception—the history of the 
British nation might have been turned altogether into another 
groove. <A gradually increasing population, gradually bringing new 
land under cultivation, and increasing only as fast as improving 
agriculture would permit—the powerful check afforded by a system 
of peasant proprietorship keeping the population within limits pro- 
portioned to the limits of the land ;—the land itself cut up into 
narrow patches without any hedge-rows between them, as in France, 
producing under garden cultivation food enough to feed about as 
many millions as dwell upon it now, but those millions, instead of 
being pretty equally divided between town and country, scattered 
more evenly and densely over the whole land;—no Manchesters, 
and Birminghams, and Glasgows, with their tall chimneys and 
crowded nests of population, to break the general monotony ; and, 
lastly, no great colonies across the ocean peopled by her surplus 
population, and carrying her language and love of freedom over 
new quarters of the globe ;—such might have been the past history 
and present position of England had the plague of the Black Death 
never visited her shores and produced the results which we have 
tried roughly to trace. But the facts being as they were,—the 
masses of the people being by the results of the Black Death detached 
from the land and made dependent upon daily wages, the pro- 
portion of the town to country population being greatly increased by 
the constant influx both of fugitive and ejected labourers, the germs of 
commerce and manufacture being already implanted by the migration 
of the Flemings and having taken deep root upon her soil,—the 
British nation was doomed, as it were, by its economic condition under 
the laws of political economy, to take the course which it has taken 
—to increase rapidly in population until at length it should overflow 
the limits of its island home. 

We see clear symptoms of the commencement of this rapid increase 
throughout the Tudor period—symptoms exactly the reverse of those 
which followed the depopulation of the pestilence—a steady fall in 
wages, and rapid rise in the value of land. 

The discovery of the mines of the New World, and the consequent 
depreciation in the value of the precious metals, raised the price of 
everything without necessarily raising its value. But while the rise 
in the amount of wages was very small indeed, the rise in the rent of 
land was exceedingly rapid—so rapid, indeed, that it can only be 
accounted for by the combined influence of the depreciation in the 
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value of the precious metals, added to the increased yield of land 
under pasture farming and improved management, coincident with 
a rapidly increasing population. 

The following series of instances which have come to my notice 
may be taken as roughly indicating the course of this rapid rise in 
the value of land. The values, as on a previous page, are reduced to 
the present standard of the coin :— 


Annual Value of Land 


per Acre. 

1500—1510. . : . od. to dd. 
1526. . ; : - td. to Sd. 
1532. 3 ‘ A . 8d. to 12d. 
1586. 3 ij ‘ ~ te. 4d. 

1545 tg ‘ ‘ ‘ « ke. 4d. 

1549 . a ‘ 4 . Is. 4d. to 1s. 8d. 
1Si7—Cit. ‘ : ‘ . 33. 4d. to 4s. 2d. 
1620. ‘ ‘ ‘ « ta Gd. 


The same causes which raised the value of land seem also to have 
raised the value of house property. The numerous statutes which 
were passed to enforce the rebuilding of the ruined houses in all the 
towns up and down the country, whisk seem so to have puzzled 
Mr. Froude, were probably the result of a scarcity of houses beginning 
to be felt, owing to the increase in the demand for pi After 
lying untenanted and in ruins for more than one hundred and fifty 
years, they were wanted again when an increasing population began 
to recover the ground it had so suddenly lost by the Black De ath. 
And in the same way, the statutes complaining of the decay of 
manufactures and trade may fairly be taken as evidence of reviving 
energy, while the rapid increase in the number of sheep was in itself 
a strong indication of the rapidly increasing demand for wool. 

There i is no mystery in the condition of England during the Tudor 
period if the great ‘facts which preceded it are fully “talken into 
account. The thinness of the population remarked by Venetian 
ambassadors; the ruined streets and vacant places in the cities and 
towns throughout the country mentioned in the statutes; the course 
taken by the landowners in ejecting the peasantry by wholesale to 
make room for sheep; the terrible increase of crime, which was the 
necessary result of these ejections and of disbanded armies ; the division 
of fields by hedges for purposes of pasture ; ; the complaints to which 
the ‘ ‘ enclosures” constantly gave rise; the fall in wages; the rapid 
rise in rents ;—all these distinotive features of Tudor Enghand are, 
it is submitted, explained by the facts which it has been the object of 
these articles to review, and are capable of no other explanation. 
And if this be so, then it is subnritted that the Plague of the Black 
Death must assume an interest and importance in English history 
which historians have hitherto hardly given to it. 

I. SrEsoum. 
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T am not about to discuss the question of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. Whether it is right that every nation should establish by 
law and endow some form of religion as a recognition of the Supreme 
Ruler of human affairs; whether Christianity, as the only true 
religion, should be thus recognised and supported ; whether there is 
any earthly tribunal competent to determine what particular creed 
and form of church polity should be selected as being exclusively 
worthy of State patronage ; whether a mixed secular assembly, like 
the British legislature, possesses the requisite authority for such a 
purpose; whether, assuming that the true religion ought to be 
established by those who believe in it, they have at the same time a 
right to compel those who hold it to be false to contribute to its 
support ; whether it be right for a minority wielding the power of 
the State to impose its religion upon the dissentient majority, and 
levy a tax for the maintenance of the State Church, as a national 
homage to the Creator, and without any regard to political expe- 
diency, social harmony, or the rights of conscience,——these are 
questions with which the reader will not here be troubled. They 
have been debated with more or less frequency in Parliament, by 
the press, and on the platform, during the last generation, which 
has been more distinguished for polemics than any age since the 
Reformation. 

The “ Head Centre” of these discussions has been the Irisk 
Church Establishment. During the recent elections, at every hustings 
throughout Ireland, and at many in England and Scotland, the 
existence or non-existence of that Establishment was a question sub- 
mitted to candidates, or voluntarily taken up by them as one likely to 
be debated and determined by the new Parliament. Views widely 
different were entertained by the representatives of the opposing 
parties. The Conservatives declared their solemn conviction that 
upon the maintenance of the Irish Church depends the exist- 
ence of all Protestant institutions, and that the Establishment is the 
great bulwark in Ireland of civil and religious liberty. On the 
other hand, the Liberal candidates, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
declared with equal solemnity their conviction, that the Establish- 
ment is a monument of conquest and sectarian ascendency, which has 
checked the progress and marred the happiness of Ireland, by 
dividing her population into twe hostile nations, whose conflicts 
render hopeless all efforts to produce the unity of feeling and co-opera- 
tion necessary to social progress. By some it is contended, that even 
as a political institution the Establishment is essential to the union 
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of Great Britain and Ireland ; that its abolition would be followed by 
Papal ascendency, and the suppression of Protestantism, and therefore 
that it should be upheld by all the resources of the British Govern- 
ment at every cost. 

It is in this practical point of view that I wish to discuss this most 
important subject. My object is simply to inquire what would be 
the probable results of an Act of Parliament severing the connection 
between the Church and State in Ireland, and placing the clergy of all 
denominations on exactly the same footing. Would such a measure, 
if carried, strengthen or weaken the Government ? Would it utterly 
annihilate the disendowed Church? ‘Would it cause the slow or 
speedy extinction of Protestantism in Ireland? Would it be followed 
by a large accession of political power and spiritual influence to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, leading to the ultimate establishment of 
the papal hierarchy, with an ascendency fatal to religious liberty? 
Would it tend to mitigate sectarian dissensions, or would it inflame 
the old animosity by which society in Ireland has been so lcng rent 
into hostile factions ? In attempting to forecast the future we must 
be guided by the light of the past. We must consider the natural 
operation of certain principles, and endeavour to profit by the 
experience of countries where those principles have been at work. We 
must also make allowance for the peculiar forces that are likely to modify 
their action under existing circumstances in Ireland. If we do this 
in a calm philosophic spirit, solely for the purpose of ascertaining 
probable results, and forming an idea of the new state of things 
likely to arise from the contemplated changes, I think we shall not 
go far astray. To attempt this fore-shadowing of the future cannot 
be regarded as presumptuous on my part, for nearly every man who 
writes or speaks on the Irish Church utters prophecies with the 
utmost confidence. According to one set of prophets we may anticipate 
with certainty an overwhelming flood of national calamities ; according 
to another set we may expect a copious outpouring of national bless- 
ings, if the legislature determine that the six hundred thousand 
Church Protestants of Ireland shall henceforth maintain their own 
clergy, and if those clergy be divested of the privileges with which 
they have been hitherto clothed by the State. If we could fairly 
compare the grounds of these respective vaticinations in the 
impartial spirit of scientific investigation, I think we should be con- 
ferring a favour upon the public by allaying unfounded alarms on 
the one hand, and moderating over sanguine expectations on the 
other. 

It is now generally admitted that the solution of this Irish question 
cannot much longer be evaded. The Roman Catholic bishops and 
clergy have formed a society called “The National Association of 
Ireland,” the main object of which is to procure the disendowment 
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of the Irish Church. And at the late elections a large number of 
able and energetic men have been returned to Parliament pledged 
solemnly to use their utmost exertions to carry the measure in the 
House of Commons. The Rev. Dr. Maziere Brady, brother to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the most candid, thoughtful, and far- 
seeing of all the clergy who have written upon the subject, in his 
pamphlet on the Irish Church Temporalities, admits the urgency of the 
case, and counsels his brethren to look its difficulties in the face, and 
consider whether they should not be prepared to accept some other 
mode of clerical maintenance, even though that other mode should 
bring with it a loss of much worldly influence and rank, to be com- 
pensated by the gain of real efficiency and a sounder basis for 
spiritual work. According to him there prevails not only a general mis- 
giving, but serious apprehension throughout the Episcopalian body, 
that the days of the Establishment are numbered. Supposing, then, 
a that this apprehension should be realised, let us endeavour calmly 
to estimate the consequences to the Government, to the Episcopal 
Church itself, and to Protestantism generally, to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to society in that country. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind that the apprehended 
change, whenever it comes, will not be a violent disruption; the 
Establishment need not fear sudden death. Its bishops and clergy 
will not share the fate of the two thousand Nonconformist ministers 
who were turned out of their parishes and homes by the fiat of 
Charles IT. They will not be evicted from their palaces and glebes, from 
their bishoprics, deaneries, rectories, vicarages, perpetual curacies, &c., 
without provision for themselves or their families, pursued by a 
persecuting Government, and abandoned to the precarious support of 
the voluntary system. They will not have to make the sacrifices by 
which the founders of the Free Church of Scotland proved to the 
world that even in this commercial and materialistic age earnest faith 
and self-sacrificing zeal are still found upon the earth. The revolution 
which the Irish Church will have to undergo in the process of separa- 
tion from the State will be silent and gradual, without a single 
convulsive effort or agonising throe. By the Church Temporalities 
Act half the Irish bishoprics were abolished, but not a single 
bishop was disturbed till the hand of death relieved the incumbents 
of the doomed sees, one by one, from their earthly cares and respon- 
sibilities. Then the revenues of the vacant sees passed into the 
possession of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. No bishop, priest, or 
deacon lost a shilling or suffered one hour’s privation or distress in 
mind, body, or estate by the legal annihilation of one-half of the 
Episcopal bench. Thus gradually, insensibly, and pleasantly would 
the change pass over the Irish branch of the United Church when 
separated from the State ; with this difference in its favour, that not 
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one of its remaining bishoprics will be abolished, and the emancipated 
Irish Church may restore, if she will, the ten extinguished sees, and 
enjoy all the synodical freedom which she now envies in her Roman 
Catholic rival. No statesman in the House of Commons will propose 
to diminish in the slightest degree the vested interests of the present 
incumbents. Even the Roman Catholic prelates do not demand any 
such sacrifice. “The National Association,” of which most of them 
are members, unanimously adopted the following resolution on the 
29th of December, 1864 :— 


‘* That we demand the disendowment of the Established Church in Ireland, 
‘as the sole condition on which social peace and stability, general respect for the 
laws, unity of sentiment and of action for national objects, can ever prevail in 
Ireland. And in making this demand we emphatically disavow any intention 
to interfere in the vested rights, or to injure or offend any portion of our fellow- 
countrymen, our desire being rather to remove a most prolific source of civil 
discord, by placing all religious denominations on a footing of perfect equality, 
and leaving each Church to be maintained by the voluntary contributions of its 
members.” 


The worst that can happen, then, is that as sees and parishes 
become vacant the incomes belonging to them will lapse to the State, 
to be disposed of in some form most beneficial to the community at 
large, as the wisdom of Parliament may determine. The vacancies 
will occur at such intervals that there will be ample time to arrange 
for maintaining the ministrations of religion by making due provision 
on the voluntary principle for the support of the clergy who may be 
appointed under the new order of things. Thus the Establishment 
will die, but the Church will live. It will die, not by sudden violence, 
but by slow decay, and from its death will spring more vigorous life. 
The Church will live, no longer endowed with encumbering wealth 
and offensive grandeur as a hated monopolist, but gifted instead with 
ecclesiastical freedom, purer zeal, higher spirituality, and superior 
efficiency. 

Assuming, then, that this change is accomplished, let us inquire 
whether it will have brought any damage upon the Government of 
the country. Will the Irish Executive be paralysed when deprived 
of the support of the ecclesiastical Establishment ? Will its authority 
be less respected by the people, because the Lord Archbishop of 
Dublin no longer stands by the viceregal throne, or sits in the Privy 
Council? On the contrary, the Government will be freed from great 
odium and antagonism, arising from the conviction in the minds of 
the Roman Catholic people, of favouritism and partiality towards a 
rival Church, comparatively small. We know what favouritism does 
in families—what ill-feeling there is towards a pet, pampered child, 
especially if it should be considered arrogant, insolent, and over- 
bearing. It produces among the other children envy, jealousy, dis- 
affection, a rankling sense of injustice, and a predisposition to 
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rebellion. A Government should be paternal and impartial. 
If it favours one community on the ground of religion, conferring 
privileges and immunities denied to all others, the denomina- 
tions thus unfairly treated are rendered more bitterly resent- 
ful because of the religious element and the sting of conscience. 
There is thus created a constant and powerful obstacle to the legi- 
timate action and influence of Government from which society 
grievously suffers. We may, indeed, conceive that this disadvantage 
would be counterbalanced by the superior loyalty, zeal, and activity 
of the favoured sect exerted on behalf of the civil authorities. These 
conditions have always existed in Ireland when the Tories were in 
office, but the effect has been to multiply the difficulties of govern- 
ment one hundred fold, by increasing the vindictive jealousy, and 
exasperating the animosity of the great mass of the population exist- 
ing without the pale of the favoured Church. A Tory Government, 
however, is a thing not to be expected again for a long time in Ire- 
land. The late general election has extinguished the hopes of that 
even in the minds of very sanguine partisans. Except at brief inter- 
vals Ireland has been ruled by Liberal Governments since the passing 
of the Reform Act; and we may rest assured that those intervals 
will be far more brief and remote for the future. Now it is well 
known that the whole force of the Established Church, as a State in- 
stitution, and all the influence of every kind wielded by an over- 
whelming majority of the clergy, have been employed steadily and 
persistently against the Government of the country, whenever and so 
long as it has been in the hands of the Liberal party. The Esta- 
blished clergy have thwarted its measures and resisted its policy in 
every possible way. The newspaper organs which they support have 
laboured incessantly to weaken its power, to damage its reputation, 
to bring it into contempt, and to effect its downfall. On the subject 
of national education, particularly, the clergy have persisted in 
a course of determined unmitigated antagonism to the Government 
for thirty years. Ifthe Church were separated from the State, much 
of this antagonism would at once cease by the removal of its cause— 
namely, the consciousness of a right to direct and influence the 
Government, inherent in an Established Church. On the other 
hand, the opposition and disaffection already referred to in the nce=- 
established denominations, arising from the favouritism and partiality 
of the Government, would be at once removed by the establishment 
of the principle of religious equality. The conclusion seems, there- 
fore, inevitable that the Government of Ireland, instead of losing 
strength or useful support, would gain immensely in moral power and 
capacity for good by the separation of the Church from the State. 
Orangeism, which is an embodiment of the most virulent spirit of 
Protestant ascendency, being an offshoot of the Establishment, would 
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wither and die after the eradication of its parent trunk. The political 
causes of contention being removed, the country would cease to be 
divided into two hostile camps, and the people of every denomination, 
having no longer separate interests, exciting bad passions, would 
gradually be amalgamated, and form one homogeneous nation—a con- 
summation hitherto prevented by the Establishment, which has kept 
the races divided and angry, like a rock placed in the channel of a 
rapid river. 

The argument most relied upon by the defenders of the Establish- 
ment is the assumed fact that it is the great bulwark of Protestantism 
and of civil and religious liberty in Ireland. If this were true, its 
abolition would certainly be the greatest calamity to the country, 
and no effort should be spared to prevent such a catastrophe. With 
regard to civil and religious liberty, however, it will perhaps be 
sufficient to mention that the cause represented by that phrase, 
as it is understood in Great Britain, has always found its most 
determined opponents in the Irish Church. Every measure tending 
to promote religious freedom, every concession to the claims of 
conscience, granted by the Imperial Parliament, from the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, down to the Oaths Bill of last 
session, has been resisted by the great majority of the Irish prelates 
and clergy, and by those who represent their sentiments in Parlia- 
ment. To religious freedom, therefore, the Irish Establishment 
has not been a bulwark, but a barrier. Religious freedom being 
one of the most vital elements of true Protestantism, the institu- 
tion which opposes the one cannot possibly promote the other. 
Yet in Ireland one hears the constant repetition of the statement 
that the Established Church is the “bulwark of Protestantism.” 
This opinion is not confined to its own members. It is held by a 
considerable number of Presbyterians and Wesleyans. I have 
recently asked an eminent Wesleyan minister what he exactly meant 
by the phrase. Did he really believe that connection with the 
State, and the worldly power, grandeur, wealth, and influence thence 
resulting, could strengthen the cause of evangelical truth, or render 
the word of God more powerful in the conversion of sinners, and the 
edification of saints? I was very much astonished at his reply. He 
declared his conviction to be that the separation of the Episcopal 
Church from the State would take from Irish Protestantism its 
prestige, and so much of its power that large numbers of the laity 
would fall away from the reformed faith, and join the Church of 
Rome. He also declared his belief that many of the clergy, deprived 
of their endowments, and of the social status which the Establish- 
ment confers, would relinquish their charges, desert their posts, and 
abandon the work of the ministry. I have reason to think that the 
fear of such results prevails in the minds of many sincere friends 
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of the Church. Yet if such an imputation came from its opponents, 
it would be justly regarded as a libel. 

It would seem as if the anomalous state of things produced by the 
Irish Establishment, and the political ascendency which it fosters, 
exercise a perverting influence upon the moral feeling and judgment 
of Christians, just as the system of slavery did in the Southern 
States of America. How can we otherwise account for the views 
to which I have referred being held even by ministers of the 
Gospel who have no direct interest in that Establishment? If 
those clergymen were to preach or lecture on the evidences of 
Christianity, they would base their most powerful and telling argu- 
ment upon the fact that the Gospel prevailed over heathenism in 
spite of all the worldly power, authority, wealth, influence, and 
prestige, with which the idolatrous establishments of the pagan world 
were supported and surrounded. They would quote triumphantly 
the language of the Apostle Paul, declaring that the weapons of 
evangelical warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, and yet that 
they are mighty, through God, to the pulling down of strongholds ; 
that the victories of Christianity are not won by human might 
or power, but by the Spirit of the Lord, &c. These same Irish 
Protestant advocates of Christianity would go further, and affirm that 
its purity and power continued in all their divine force, converting and 
elevating the masses, until the alliance of the Church with the 
State, which brought into the sanctuary a flood of corruption. This 
extraordinary inconsistency in the defenders of the Irish Church 
did not escape the attention of the late Dr. Chalmers. It is well 
known that he was the most eloquent and powerful champion of 
ecclesiastical establishments, yet he indignantly repudiated the argu- 
ment faithlessly urged on behalf of the Irish Establishment. On 
the 17th of March, 1829, that great man delivered a speech at a 
public meeting in Edinburgh, in which he said : 

‘* What have all the enactments of the statute-book done for the cause of 
Protestantism in Ireland? And how comes it to pass that when single-handed 
Truth walked the land with the might and prowess of a conqueror, no sooner 
was she propped up by the authority of the State, no sooner was the armour of 
intolerance given to her, than her brilliant career of victory was for ever ended ? 
When she took up the carnal and laid down the spiritual weapon, her strength 
went out of her, she was struck with impotency. In giving up the warfare of 
principle for the warfare of politics she lost her power. .... I am not aware 
of any public topic on which the popular and prevailing cry ever ran more 
* counter to the whole drift and spirit of Christianity. What other instruments 
do we read of in the New Testament for defending Protestantism but the 
Word of God and the Spirit of God ? How do the apostles explain these prin- 
ciples when they speak of the triumphs of that truth which is mighty to the 
pulling down of strongholds? They tell us that it is because the weapons 
of their warfare were not carnal, but spiritual. I consider those spiritual 


weapons the only ones which are of force to assail the strongholds either 
of Popery or Paganism. The kingdom of God refuses to be indebted for its 
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advancement to any other. Reason, Scripture, prayer, ought to comprise 
the whole armoury of religion, and by these alone the battles of our faith are to 
be successfully fought. . . . 1 want truth and force to be dissevered from each 
other, the moral and spiritual not to be implicated with the grossly physical 
means. Never will our cause prosper, never will it prevail in Ireland, until it 
is delivered from the outrage and contamination of so unholy an alliance. It 
is not because I hold Popery to be innocent that I want the removal of these 
disabilities ; but because I hold, that if these were taken out of the way, she 
would be ten times more assailable. It is not because I am indifferent to the 
good of Protestantism that I want to displace these artificial crutches from 
under her ; but because I want that, freed from every symptom of decrepitude 
and decay, she should stand forth in her own native strength, and make mani- 
fest to all men how firm a support she has on the goodness of her cause, and on 
the basis of her orderly and well-laid arguments.” 

Well might Dr. Chalmers ask “ What have all the enactments of 
the Statute-book done for Protestantism in Ireland?” Nothing but to 
give it political crutches, which brought on decrepitude and decay ; 
to render it odious to the people by associating it with injustice and 
oppression ; creating insuperable obstacles to its progress, by rousing 
against it the antipathy of a subjugated race, and the antagonism 
of oppressed and insulted nationality ; attaching to the Protestant 
Church hypocritical adherents, who disgraced it by their lives, and 
too often filling its offices with ministers destitute of the spirit of the 
Gospel. Up to the present generation, with very rare exceptions, 
the history of the Irish Church was the history of a clergy devoid 
of all spiritual qualifications for their sacred office, grossly negligent 
of its duties, and insensible to its responsibilities, “ greedy of filthy 
lucre,” and worldly in all their ways. Passages from Church his- 
torians describing and deploring the utter secularity of the Established 
clergy and the ruinous neglect of their parishes might be multiplied 
to any extent. 

It is true that a great reform has been effected in the Irish 
Church during the last thirty years. But this reform has not 
resulted from the regular action of the Establishment, nor from 
the working out of the parochial system. On the contrary, it has 
been wrought by voluntary agencies in spite of that system, by the 
building of proprietary churches, endowed by private munificence 
and supported by pew rents; by the establishment of various volun- 
tary societies, extraneous to the regular ecclesiastical régime, in 
violation of canonical law, and sometimes in defiance of episcopal 
authority. In fact, the “revival” which has taken place in the 
Irish Church has been produced by an invasion of voluntaryism ; and 
the funds by which its educational and missionary agencies are main- 
tained have been drawn in a great measure from England. And 
even where the parochial system itself has been rendered more 
effective, it has been in rare cases indeed that the work was done by 
bishops, deans, rectors, or vicars. The working clergy are, and have 
been, curates obliged to live on the crumbs which fall from the tables 
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of the Establishment. The sum of £75 per annum is the legal stipend, 
sometimes raised by a stretch of generosity to £100 or £120. So 
that the real, practical, evangelical, pastoral, parochial work—the 
main work for which the Establishment is endowed by the State at 
the rate of about half a million sterling per annum—is done almost 
exclusively by those miserably paid curates and small incumbents. 
Who can doubt that they would be paid much better if the Church 
were separated from the State? Who can doubt that the wealth of 
the Episcopalian body, which possesses most of the landed property 
of the country, would contribute adequate support to its own clergy, 
or that they would become far more efficient under the new system ? 
I do not believe that any considerable number of the laity would 
forsake the Church. On the contrary, I am convinced that the 
number of her members would be increased, because they would be 
more diligently looked after by their pastors than ever they had been 
before, and because the Episcopal denomination would still retain all 
the prestige arising from rank, wealth, fashion, and respectability. It 
would still be the gentleman’s Church. 

The Established Church in Ireland has had to contend, no doubt, 
with considerable difficulties. In every parish where she had adhc- 
rents she had to encounter the increasing activity and proselytising 
zeal of the Roman Catholic priests and their various religious com- 
munities of both sexes. There was also the competition of Presbyterians, 
Wesleyans, and other dissenters. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
notwithstanding all these stimulants to exertion, the members of 
the Church, except the upper classes of society, had been until lately 
very much neglected by the parochial ministers. In remote rural 
districts especially, Churchmen and their families were often left as 
sheep without a shepherd. I have been assured by an estimable 
clergyman who laboured successfully for six years in Connaught, that 
to his certain knowledge a greater number of Protestants had been 
lost to the Church by sheer neglect, and—to avoid the condition of 
heathenism to which they were abandoned—had joined the Church 
of Rome, than all the converts from Popery of which the Society of 
Irish Church Missions can boast in the diocese of Tuam. 

It is, perhaps, in the nature of an Established Church to produce a 
certain amount of apathy and indolence in its ministers. Whether 
they work or play they receive their incomes all the same. Their 
position is quite independent of their congregations, and they have a 
morbid jealousy of any interference on the part of the laity with their 
rights, privileges, or duties. The consequence is that the people are 
neglected and alienated. So much was this the case formerly in 
Treland that it has often been a subject of wonder to reflecting persons, 
not that the members of the Established Church were so few, but that 
it could have existed so long, and that it did not gradually die off, 
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till nothing remained of it but a sinecure clergy. The phenomenon 
that the flocks survived under such circumstances is accounted for 
by various influences, some of them peculiar to Ireland, which have 
tended to keep them together. In the first place a large majority 
of the landed proprietors of the country belong to the favoured 
sect, and there is scarcely one of them who has not had a near 
relation “ in the Church ”—a son, a brother, a son-in-law, an uncle, 
or a cousin— enjoying the status of a gentleman, and a respect- 
able income from the Establishment. The landlords, therefore, 
even where they cared little about religion, and perhaps seldom 
attended public worship, were bound to the Church by the strongest 
ties of worldly interest, and used all their political and social in- 
fluence to uphold it. The most sacred article of their creed was 
to maintain “our glorious Constitution in Church and State.” 
Their tenants, their servants, and dependants of all sorts were ex- 
pected to do the same on pain of being accused of disloyalty, and 
treated accordingly. Then, up to a comparatively late period, when 
the Emancipation of the Roman Catholics began to bear fruit, 
all the Government offices, from the highest to the lowest, and every 
post connected with the administration of justice throughout the 
country, in all the counties and boroughs, were held by members of 
the Established Church. Thus the whole official power, as well as 
the property of the nation, was on the side of that highly favoured 
community, which, be it remembered, numbered only eight hundred 
thousand souls when the population was eight millions. No wonder, 
therefore, that the members of the Church should be zealous in its 
support, and should praise “its admirable liturgy,” however addicted 
they might be to sleep under the monotonous reading of it by 
ministers who, judging from their elocution, were totally insensible 
to its merits. Another cause of the hold which the Establishment 
has had upon the minds of the laity, was political party spirit. 
They regarded it as the embodiment of the “ Protestant interest ”’— 
a very expressive phrase, which in former times meant the “ English 
interest,” and in our own times still means “Protestant ascendency ;” 
by which we are to understand that one-eighth of the population is to 
rule the other seven-eighths, and that when it ceases to do so, we shall 
have revolution, a rampant democracy, separation from England, popish 
ascendency, resumption of forfeited estates, and a general massacre 
of the Protestant inhabitants, including the Presbyterians of Ulster. \ 
To the ignorant and prejudiced portion of the Protestant community 
this argument in support of the Establishment must appear suffi- 
ciently strong, and we cannot be much surprised to find them 
denouncing any Protestant who said a word against the connection 


of the Church and State, or who doubted the equity of such a system, 
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as “a Jesuit in disguise.” Perhaps as great a force as any of those 
mentioned — bearing up and keeping afloat the Establishment in 
spite of a weight that would sink a hundred institutions like it in 
any other part of the world, is the intense hatred of “ popery,” which 
has been fostered in Ireland till it has grown into a kind of chronic 
fanaticism, infecting nearly the whole Protestant population. 

The clergy of a State Church cling with wonderful tenacity to the 
idea of territorial rights. They must have the whole face: of the 
country divided into parishes and dioceses, although there may be 
vast districts uninhabited, or if inhabited, without any members of 
their own communion. This passion for territory irrespective of 
population is peculiarly powerful in the Irish clerical mind. They 
insist that whether a parish contains Churchmen or not, it ought to 
have a church, a living, a rector, a curate, a sexton, and everything 
necessary for the celebration of divine worship. They contend: that 
it is the duty of the State to supply in every parish within the 
bounds marked out in ancient times the means divinely appointed for 
the cure of souls. What though the Roman Catholic population 
repel the rector as an intruder, and denounce his religion as heresy ; 
what though they have clergy of their own and churches of their 
own, in which they worship after the manner of their forefathers, 
and which they support out of their slender resources, firmly believ- 
ing that Church to be the only one in which salvation is to be 
found ; all this is only proof that “they are given over to strong 
delusion to believe a lie.” From this delusion it is the duty of the 
Established clergy to deliver all the Queen’s subjects in their respec- 
tive charges, and to drive away all “erroneous and strange doctrine.” 
It is their business to spread the evangelical feast for the hungry and 
thirsty multitude. If the multitude come and partake of it, well ; 
if not, the State and its clergy have done their duty in lifting up 
their testimony against Antichrist. But if the churches beyond the 
English pale are now empty, and have been empty for two or three 
hundred years, it does not follow that they will be empty for ever. 
The Roman Catholics may be converted, or the Celtic race may 
emigrate and die out like the Red Indians of America or the 
aborigines of our distant colonies, leaving the land to be occupied by 
a fresh Protestant plantation. Then the Church system would be 
completely carried out, and the rector with his parochial staff would 
have something to do. The plan of the Holy City in Ireland may 
have been sketched by its founders like some of the American cities, 
on too large a scale. There are long streets and vast squares without 
a house, overgrown with grass and weeds. Nevertheless the apostolic 
ecclesiastical polity requires that the regularly-appointed orthodox 
watchmen should go their rounds through those lonely streets and 
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squares, crying the hours at night and ringing the bells in the day. 
It is of the nature of a true Churchman’s faith to believe that at 
some future time there will be ears to hear the watchman’s voice, and 
souls to demand the pastor’s care. 

There is, however, something real connected with the Irish paro- 
chial system, which may have contributed to render it sacred in. the 
eyes of Churchmen, namely, the tithes, strictly a parochial impost. 
Unfortunately, tithes in Ireland are an English institution. The 
primitive Celtic Church never could endure them, but had always 
before the conquest by Henry II. rejected them as a foreign abomina- 
tion. Christianity in Ireland is fourteen or fifteen centuries old, but 
the tithe system has existed there not more than six or seven 
centuries. On this subject we need not go beyond the admission of 
the present Lord Primate of Ireland, who, in the charge delivered to 
his clergy last year, said :——“ To the clergy of the early Irish Church 
tithes were not paid, though it appears by some ancient canons 
attempts were made to establish them. In the year 1127 St. Bernard 
complains of the Irish, ‘They pay no tithes;’ and in the year 1172 
Pope Alexander III., in a letter, dated the 20th of September, states, 
among other abuses of the Irish Church, ‘the people in general pay 
no tithes.’ English influence, however, in that year sufficed to 
introduce them at the Council of Cashel. They formed part of the 
splendid bribes which Henry II. gave to the Irish clergy to induce 
them to conform to the usages of the English Church, and acknow- 
ledge the Papal supremacy.” 

After quoting this passage the Rev. Dr. Brady remarks :—* It 
may accordingly be taken as an undisputed fact that tithes were 
originally the provision made for the national clergy of Ireland in 
times when the national religion was Roman Catholic, and that the 
power of England was exerted to establish the tithe system, and the 
Roman Catholic faith, at one and the same period. The above 
quotation from the Primate’s charge, cuts, it will be observed, at the 
root of an argument commonly advanced by persons less acquainted 
than his Grace with the ancient history of Ireland, and who assert 
that the Established Church obtained her present endowments by a 
restitution of tithes to their original purpose, namely, the mainten- 
ance of the [Protestant ?] Church, founded by St. Patrick indepen- 
dently of Rome. Such an argument is utterly untenable, since the 
Primate so plainly proves tithes to have been introduced into Ireland 
several centuries before the Reformation, and expressly to serve 

toman Catholic purposes.” 

It would be very difficult to convince the native Irish of the 
sacredness of tithes, having such an origin, especially after being 
so. profanely handled at the Reformation, ‘“ when _bishoprics, 
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colleges, glebes, and tithes were divided without shame or mercy 
among the great men of the time, or leased out on small rents for 
ever to the friends and relations of the incumbents.” The Irish 
incumbents in the time of James I. were described as English for 
the most part, alien in tongue, few in number, and dubious in morals, 
According to a manuscript in Trinity College Library, quoted by 
Dr. Brady, a prelate of that time stated that the number of preaching 
ministers in the whole of Ireland was then only 380, while the 
number of parishes was 2,492, showing an average of nearly seven 
parishes to each of those ministers. Of these parishes more than 
one-half were impropriate, that is, their tithes had been seized by 
laymen, whose descendants and representatives hold possession of 
them to this day. The new owners appointed vicars or curates, with 
stipends, to some not above forty shillings a-year, some less; and the 
good bishop adds, “And fewe would be perswaded to assent unto 
anie fit enlargement.” No wonder that under these circumstances 
he could not possibly get curates for the vacant churches. A com- 
mission of inquiry, in 1615, reported “ a great deficiency of fit and 
worthy persons to supply the services of the several churches in 
the kingdom, although Jesuits and priests swarmed like wasps 
in every county. The bishops were therefore obliged to employ 
reprobate English clergymen, whose lives were “ offensive and 
scandalous.” We must not be surprised then that the people were 
backward in repairing to church, and that the places of worship 
were “in a manner forsaken and desolate.” The remedies proposed 
by the commission were according to the spirit of the age, ecclesias- 
tical censures, and excommunications of contemptuous persons, fining 
the commonalty for non-attendance at church, and “ bridling the 
insolencies of priests and Jesuits.” This system of “bridling ” was 
carried to perfection under the “Penal Code,” the signal failure 
of which to convert the people to the Established Church, or to make 
that church national, is patent in the fact that its members do not 
now reckon twelve per cent. of the total population. ‘“ Protestantism,” 
says Dr. Brady, “so far from making progress in Ireland, has 
actually lost ground, and failed to maintain the relative position 
towards Romanism which it once occupied. For although the 
Protestants, in 1672, numbered 300,000, and the Roman Catholics 
800,000, according to the enumeration of Sir W. Petty; at the last 
census, in 1861, there were found in Ireland only 1,293,702 of Pro- 
testants to 4,505,265 of Roman Catholics; so that within a period 
of 192 years, there has been a relative decrease of Protestants, as 
compared with Roman Catholics, amounting to the large number 
of 395,772 persons.” . | 

Between 1834 and 1861 the Established Church has increased in 
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relative proportion 1 per cent., while the Roman Catholics have 
decreased 3 per cent.—a result accounted for by the fact that the 
mass of the poorer classes, being Roman Catholics, were thinned by 
famine and emigration. It should also be recollected that the period 
in question has been distinguished far more than any other by efforts 
to convert Roman Catholics, through the medium of schools, Scrip- 
ture reading, and preaching. After all, there are still in Ireland 
199 parishes without a single member of the Established Church. 
In 1834, there were 456 parishes, with not more than twenty members 
each ; and it is remarkable that in 1861, this class of parishes had 
increased to 575. The falling off is equally striking in the next 
class. In 1834, the number of parishes having more than twenty, 
and not more than fifty members, was 382. In 1861, it was 416. 
Again : the number of parishes containing 100 church members, which 
in the former year was 307, increased in the latter year to 349. 
The returns show a diminution of the Protestant population in all the 
parishes till it reaches 1,000, after which there is an increase. This 
is accounted for by the fact that those populous parishes are situated 
in cities and towns, to which many Protestant families removed from 
the country, broken down by the famine, driven from disturbed 
districts by insecurity of life and property, or attracted by the oppor- 
tunity for education and other social advantages. To these we may 
add a number of English families who have recently settled in Dublin 
and other leading towns. 

I have already remarked that there has been a great increase of 
life and activity in the Irish Church during the last thirty years ; 
but this change is not due to the parochial system, nor to the regular 
action of the Church. As an Establishment it has lost ten of its 
bishops and a fourth of its revenues. The life and activity have been 
acquired from without, and the result has been what I might call the 
formation of a voluntary Church within an Established Church. While 
the parish churches have remained nearly as they were thirty years 
ago, with their listless congregations, “strangers,” to use Dr. Brady’s 
expression, to any interest in the decent celebration of Divine 
services, “‘ proprietary churches” have sprung up in large numbers 
in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and other towns. These have been quickly 
filled by families who may be regarded as the cream of .the Episco- 
palian community,—by energetic, intelligent, prosperous people, 
mostly of the commercial, professional, and wealthy middle classes. 
The churches are built partly from public funds, and partly from 
voluntary subscriptions ; but the ministers are supported by the pew 
rents. It is by the congregations of those churches mainly that all 
the great enterprises which have marked the progress of this wealthy 
denomination have been carried on. They are the chief supporters 
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of the educational and missionary societies, and they constitute, in 
fact, the very life of the Church. The bishops, it is true, have con- 
secrated their places of worship, and licensed their ministers, but this 
is nearly all they owe to the Establishment. By the dignitaries and 
rectors they have been regarded with coldness and jealousy, as a sort 
of semi-dissenters ; and it is only recently that the Government took 
them into account, as forming a legitimate portion of the Church, by 
giving mitres to two of their most distinguished ministers,—the 
Rev. John Gregg, now Bishop of Cork, for whom Trinity Church, 
Dublin, was specially built ; and the Rev. Hamilton Verschoyle, now 
Bishop of Kilmore, formerly chaplain to a Magdalen asylum in 
Dublin, who was promoted by Lord Palmerston, although he had 
been for many years secretary to the Church Education Society, 
which exists in antagonism to the national system established by 
Government. The ministers of those churches are chosen by trustees, 
who pay particular regard to the personal qualifications of the candi- 
dates, always selecting the one who is most likely to fill the pews, by 
his fluency and fervour as an extemporaneous preacher. Lithographed 
sermons drawled out in the pulpit, as if the reverend reader knew as 
little about their contents as his hearers, may do well enough in parish 
churches, because whether the people hear, sleep, or stay at home, 
the rector receives his tithes from the landlord, and the curate his 
stipend from the rector. But such “ preaching” would not be 
tolerated for more than three months in a proprietary church, because 
the pew-owners would insist on getting better value for their money; 
and if not, they would carry their prayer-books and cushions to some 
other church. A striking illustration of this occurred not long ago, 
in the appointment of a minister for one of those fashionable churches 
in Dublin. He was a young English clergyman, of the class called 
“ Literate,” having no university degree; yet because of his earnest- 
ness, piety, and popular gifts he was preferred to men of superior 
talents and learning, by a body of trustees, which included an aged 
bishop and a learned ecclesiastical commissioner. The result has 
justified their choice; he is popular, the church is crowded, the pews 
all let, the rents well paid, and the schools flourishing. 

If, then, the life of the Irish Church is to be fully developed, if the 
dry bones of the valley are to live, if the energies and resources of the 
laity are to be put forth for the extension of Protestantism through- 
out the country, what better thing could be done than to set the 
Church free from the trammels of the State, to give the laity a voice 
in the selection of their ministers, and to cut off the fearful entail of 
anomalies—social injustice, political animosities, national antipathies, 
sectarian jealousies, and secular burdens inherited from the dismal 
past? “It is distressing to true Irish Churchmen,” says Dr. Brady, 
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“to be told that the temporalities of their Church are for the present 
safe; not because they are confessed to belong righteously to the 
Church, but because the prejudices of English Dissenters, and the 
apathy of Irish Roman Catholics, prevent their abolition. These 
being sincerely attached to the special doctrines of the Church, regard 
her by no means as a political institution, but rather as a means for 
doing the work of Christ. The Church is to them not merely a 
defiance to the Pope, or a preacher of negations, but a machinery for 
extending a kingdom not of this world, and for teaching positive 
truths.” 

It is altogether out of the question that the Establishment can be 
maintained much longer. The position is too anomalous, too glaring 
an outrage on political equity, too indefensible a violation of the 
principles of good government. The present Episcopalian population 
of Ireland is 693,357, or about one-eighth of the total population. 
The ecclesiastical machinery for their spiritual edification is main- 
tained at the following cost :— 


Gross. Net. 
Archbishoprics and Bishoprics . . . . £80,059 £55,110 
a re 390,659 
Trustee and other Chapels . . . . . 1,776 1,741 
Ministers’ Money . . . . . 2 © - 1,433 1,433 
Ecclesiastical Commission . . . . . 110,820 110,820 





Total . £697,247 £559,763 


Some deductions are to be made from this total, but if we include in 
the estimate the annual value of the episcopal palaces, the parsonages, 
and the Economy Estates, it will be found that the annual value of 
the ecclesiastical revenues of the Irish Church will exceed the sum of 
£600,000. The total number of the Irish clergy is 2,281. These 
are governed by two archbishops, and ten bishops, who cost a net 
sum of £55,000 per annum. ‘The clergy divide among them an 
annual sum of £447,000, which is very unequally distributed, ministers 
who have most work to do receiving the least pay, and ministers who 
have little or nothing to do receiving the most, of which the follow- 
ing will suffice for examples :—Louth, value £934, population 119 ; 
Navan £408, population 189; Taughboyne £1,128, population 569 ; 
Fiddown £725, population 372; Callan £1,309, population 204; 
Athassil £541, population 107—no church; Kullenaule £762, 
population 153—the rector non-resident; Rathcormack £521, 
population 128. The parochial principle has been violated in the 
interests of the clergy by the union of benefices, of which the follow- 
ing examples have been given:—Donaughten, in the diocese of 
Clonfert, consists of seven parishes, the respective populations of which 
are 87, 20, 9, 14, 17, 33, and 41, total 221; the benefice of Hore- 
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town, in the diocese of Ferns, consists of eight parishes, the respective 
populations of which are 66, 44, 0, 13, 0, 0, 42, and 10, total 175; 
the benefice of Kilcoglan, in the diocese of Kilmacdaugh, consists of 
nine parishes, of the respective populations of 7, 0, 0, 0, 10, 8, 10, 1, 
and 0, total 36. The value of the last-named benefice is £413. 
Avery also, in the diocese of Emly, is a union of seven parishes, with 
a total population of 30, value £398; and Kilbrin, in the diocese of 
Cloyne, is a union of two parishes, with a total population of 33, value 
£417. If the process of uniting parishes were carried out fully and 
consistently, as it has been so far, with the sanction of the Church 
authorities, we should arrive at the congregational system, of which 
Churchmen have so much horror, although it is the apostolic system. 
The apostles and their immediate successors cared nothing about 
acres, their great concern was about souls. They did not want to 
tether their flocks within particular bounds, nor did they deem it 
essential to their salvation that they should be folded within certain 
consecrated precincts. They fixed upon some place for the Mother 
Church, because it was the centre of a populous district, and from 
this centre they sent forth missionaries to the surrounding districts, 
organising branch churches in the most convenient localities. The 
idea of marking out a certain range of territory, and dividing it into 
parishes, where the preachers could not get a hearing, and were driven 
away by the people, shaking the dust off their feet as a testimony 
against them, is too preposterous to be entertained and defended any- 
where out of Ireland. Nowhere else do we find the clergyman and 
his family with a church, a house, a glebe, and an income in a place 
where nothing can be done, while there is neither church, nor minister, 
nor income in districts where everything can be done. In adopting 
the congregational system, therefore, we should not only be returning 
to common sense in our ecclesiastical arrangements, but also to the 
apostolic method of Gospel propagation and Church extension. | 

With many persons the most powerful objection urged against a 
plan which would gradually and quietly lead to the establishment of 
religious equality, with its resulting social harmony, is the confident 
assertion that no such results would follow ; that, on the contrary, the 
necessary consequence of the separation of the Protestant Church 
from the State would be the establishment of Roman Catholic 
ascendency, and that Rome would then acquire such overwhelming 
political power in the country that civil and religious liberty would 
cease to exist. The State, it is alleged, would then become the mere 
creature of the Papal hierarchy. Protestants, as during the reign of 
James II., would be thrust out of every office and position of power, 
trust, and emolument; and Ireland would be reduced to the condition 
of the most enslaved Roman Catholic countries on the Continent ; 
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consequently those who hold this view argue that in the interest of 
the Roman Catholics themselves the Protestant Establishment ought 
to be upheld as the bulwark of civil and religious liberty, or as a 
breakwater to an overwhelming flood of Papal despotism. But the 
writers and speakers who try to frighten the public by the prediction 
of such a fearful deluge forget altogether the history of the Roman 
Catholic countries to which they refer. They do not recollect that 
Spain, the native land of the Inquisition, once the most priest-ruled 
country ‘n the world, where all the fat of the land and the power of 
the State were appropriated by the religious orders and the Church, 
and from which Protestants have been almost totally excluded, has 
succeeded in liberating itself in a great measure from the Papal yoke. 
The Legislature has confiscated the enormous Church property and 
converted it to State purposes. So completely has the cause of civil 
and religious liberty triumphed in that country, that one of the last 
acts of the Spanish Government has been to recognise the kingdom 
of Italy, which consists, in a great part, of the States of the Church 
of which Victor Emmanuel, an excommunicated Catholic monarch, 
had taken forcible possession. The case of the States of the Church 
is, moreover, a striking proof of, the fallacy of the argument that 
the Roman Catholic priesthood would acquire greater influence 
with their people if they were favoured specially by the State. In 
Rome the theocratic system of government was carried out to per- 
fection. The Church was the State, and the State was the Church. 
All the subjects of the “Sovereign Pontiff’ were the children of 
the “ Holy Father,” who claimed Divine guidance in all that he did, 
whether as a temporal or spiritual ruler. All the world knows the 
result. The highest authority has pronounced the government of the 
Roman states one of the worst that ever existed in Christendom. 
The whole mass of the people have been so disaffected towards their 
sacerdotal rulers that the most powerful restraints of their religion could 
not preserve them from open rebellion. It has been well understood 
ever since the revolution of 1848, that the temporal sovereignty would 
cease with the French occupation of Rome. In Ireland the priest- 
hood is loved because the people believe the Government hostile to their 
religion. In Rome the priesthood is hated because the people see 
arrayed on its side the power of the oppressor. A British minister 
once complained to an Irish Catholic gentleman of the unreasonable- 
ness of his co-religionists, who abused the Government for endeavour- 
ing to protect the peasantry from the covetousness and violence of their 
own clergy in the matter of will-making and in cases of assault. 
The Catholic gentleman replied, “You have adopted the wrong 
method. If you want to alienate the people from their spiritual 
rulers, pass an act to the effect that it shall not be lawful to question 
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the validity of any will made by a priest or under his control; and 
another act that no priest shall be liable to a prosecution for assaulting 
a member of his own flock. You can give still more effective aid to 
the proselytising missions of the Established Church if you place the 
sum of £50 per quarter in the bank to the credit of every parish priest 
in Ireland. At the same time let the bishops, dignitaries, and parish 
priests be constantly invited to dine with the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
let as many Government places as possible be given to their brothers, 
nephews, and friends. If, in the course of ten years, this system of 
State patronage does not enable the Protestant clergy to operate upon 
the Roman Catholic laity with tenfold power, set me down as a false 
prophet.” 

But whether the result of the separation would be the esta- 
blishment of religious equality by the endowment of all, or the 
endowment of none ;—whether every minister with a certain number 
of people as a congregation, whatever might be the denomination, 
should have a Government stipend ;—or whether every church should 
be left to stand on its own bottom, and to live by its own resources— 
there is no doubt that the moral power of Protestantism would be 
vastly increased ; and we can easily conceive that, in many cases, 
the Protestant clergy would become more popular with the Roman 
Catholic peasantry than their own bishops and priests, if the latter 
should chance to bear “the Castle brand.” 


From these considerations, and others that might be adduced, if 
space permitted, I have arrived at the conclusion that the fears enter- 
tained by Protestants as to the results of the separation of the Church 
from the State in Ireland are chimerical, and that Ireland without a 
Church Establishment would be a more religious, a more united, a 
more peaceable, and a more prosperous country than ever it has been 
since the days of St. Patrick. 


JAMES GoODKIN. 











SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS UNDER THE RESTORATION. 
Parr II. 


Dice and card-playing were not the only offences committed at the 
Court of the Restoration on the Sunday. Evelyn describes an 
interior at Whitehall, which lifts the veil from the customary way 
of life in the palace, at a moment when the picture suggests a moral 
of more than ordinary solemnity. 


‘IT can never forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming and 
all dissoluteness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday 
evening) which this day se’night I was witness of, the king sitting and toying 
with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, Mazarine, &c.; a French boy 
singing love songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty of the great 
courtiers and other dissolute persons were at Basset round a large table, a bank 
of at least £2,000 in gold before them ; upon which two gentlemen who were 
with me made reflections with astonishment. Six days after, all was in the 
dust !”? 

That day week Charles IJ. was a corpse. When Evelyn was 
jotting down this memorable entry, James II. was being pro- 
claimed at Whitehall Gate, amidst a clang of trumpets and kettle- 
drums, and a deluge of wine which was served out to the people to 
drink the new king’s health ! 

The French game of Basset, here alluded to by Evelyn, was em- 
phatically a Court game, none being considered fit to play it except 
kings and queens, and great princes and noblemen, on account of its 
costliness and the heavy risks it entailed on the players. By the 
constitution of Basset, large advantages were secured to the ftailleur 
—that is, literally, the dealer, or keeper of the bank; and so vast 
were his gains, that in France the privilege of keeping a bank at 
Basset—where the stakes were unlimited—was granted only to 
cadets or other members of great families, it being certain that a con- 
siderable fortune must be realised by the ¢ai//ew in a short time. Where 
licenses were otherwise conceded for keeping a public Basset table in 
France, the stakes were strictly limited to twelvepence. The game is 
complicated by many details, but its chief features may be briefly 
described. The players, who are called punters, sit round a table 
presided over by the dealer and a croupier. Each punter is furnished 
. with a book of thirteen cards, upon which in the first instance he 
places any amount of stakes he pleases. The éai//eur then proceeds to 
deal a pack of cards, and as he turns them up one by one he announces 
the first a winning card, the second a losing card, and so on alger- 
nately till the whole pack is exhausted. The bets are decided accord- 
ing to the prizes or blanks thus declared, the dealer paying those players 
who happen to have bet on winning cards, and receiving from the 


(1) “Diary” ii, 20. 
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others. The advantages of the dealer arise in various ways, but 
chiefly from the temptations held out by the rules of the game to 
induce adventurous players to increase their stakes on certain desperate 
chances, which rarely turn up, and which in the long run must tell 
largely in favour of the bank. 

Gambling for heavy stakes was attended by its usual demoralising 
results. People of the highest rank, who would have been jealous of 
their reputations in public transactions, did not hesitate, under the 
influence of this excitement, to descend to the tricks and shifts of the 
professional sharper. We have seen how low an opinion Tom Killi- 
grew had of the Duke of Lauderdale’s honour when a bet was in 
question; and similar instances might easily be collected. Pepys 
relates an anecdote of the Duke of Buckingham, which may be quoted 
as a sample. The duke was playing at cards at Havre with Lord 
Sandwich and Lord St. Alban’s, and a difference arising about some 
point of the game, the duke accused Lord Sandwich of knowing in 
his conscience the contrary of what he stated as the true version of 
the matter at issue, availing himself of it as an excuse for snatching 
up from the table the money he had really lost. The next morning 
Lord Sandwich sent Sir R. Staynes to the duke to demand satisfac- 
tion for what he had said, and a duel with swords was accordingly 
agreed on between them; but the queen-mother, Lord St. Alban’s, 
and Ambassador Montagu interposed, waylaying them at their lodg- 
ings, and effected a peaceful solution of the dispute, entirely to the 
honour of Lord Sandwich, who, adds Pepys, “ got great reputation 
thereby.”? 

It was through this Duke of Buckingham that the story of Suck- 
ling’s cheating at cards is stated by Spence to have descended to 
Pope. The story is that Suckling had got certain marks, known only 
to himself, put upon all the cards that came from the great makers 
in France, and was thus enabled to secure an unfair advantage over 
his adversaries. There is no doubt that this was not an unusual mode 
of cheating; but the statement, as it affects Suckling, should be 
received with caution, since it is evident, upon an examination of 
dates, that Pope must either have misrepresented, or mistaken, his 
authority; or that what he said has been erroneously reported by 
Spence.” At the same time it must be granted that Suckling, in his 
lifetime, did not escape suspicions of foul play, if we may believe the 


(1) February, 1660-61. 


(2) The passage in Spence ascribed to Pope runs as follows:—“ The story of the 
Frénch cards was told me by the late Duke of Buckingham; and he had it from old 
Lady Dorset herself.” (Singer’s Ed., p. 3, 1820.) The Duke of Buckingham here alluded 
to was George Villiers, as we are carefully informed by the index; nor was there, indeed, 
any other Duke of Buckingham to whom it could apply, the title having become extinct 
at his death. But that Pope could have had the anecdote from George Villiers is clearly 
impossible, Villiers having died in the year before Pope was born. 
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doggrel ascribed to Sir John Mennis, in which the poet is accused of 
having got rich by “unlawful gains.” Whether honestly or not, 
he made a great deal of money by play; and his reputation as a 
gamester was so notorious that “no shop-keeper,”’ says Aubrey, 
“would trust him for sixpence, as to-day, for instance, he might by 
winning be worth £200, the next day he might not be worth half so 
much ; or, perhaps, sometimes, minus nihilo”’'—a reputation, by the 
way, somewhat inconsistent with that of a practised cheat. Suckling 
was so passionately devoted to cards, that he would frequently spend 
the whole morning in bed with a pack before him, studying the 
subtleties of his favourite games. He was considered not only the 
most skilful card-player, but the best bowler in England. He has 
himself recorded his love of bowls in the “Sessions of the Poets,” 
frankly avowing that 


‘* He loved not the muses so well as his sport ; 
And prizéd black eyes or a lucky hit 
At bowls, above all the trophies of wit.” 
His sisters are said to have gone one day to the Piccadilly bowling- 
green, “ crying for the fear he should lose all their portions.’” 

In the ordinaries and in most ‘private houses, Hazard and other 
games at dice contended for popularity with cards. Hazard is 
described in one of the gambling books already quoted, “ as a proper 
name for this game, for it speedily makes a man or undoes him; in 
the twinkling of an eye, a man or a mouse.” Passage and In-and- 
In were also games of dice; the former played by two persons with 
three dice, the issue depending on the caster throwing certain 
doublets; and the latter admitting either of two or three persons 
with four dice, the result being determined by throwing one set of 
doublets, which was in, or two sets, which was in-and-in, or none, 
which was out. Of these games Hazard, at once the simplest and the 
most exciting, alone appears to have survived. At dice, as at cards, 
systematic cheating was practised. False dice, called high and low 
Fullams, or Fulhams, were used in England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They are supposed to have been made at 
Fulham, and hence so-called. They were “high ” or “low” accord- 
ing as they were loaded to throw high or low throws.* 

Under the general designation of Tables, there were several games : 
Verquere, a Dutch game; Tick-tack, so-called from touch and take ; 

(1) “ Letters Written by Eminent Persons,” ii. 545. 

(2) “Letters Written by Eminent Persons,” ii. 545. Also, “ Works of Sir John 
Suckling,” &c. By the Rev. Alfred Suckling, 1836. This gentleman, the last*and 
fullest biographer of Suckling, does not appear to have been aware of the charge 
brought against the poet in Spence’s “ Anecdotes.” 

(8) Allusions to them abound in the old plays. Two or three references of this kind 


will be sufficient: Merry Wives of Windsor, Acti. sc. 3; Every Man out of his Humour, 
Act iii. sc. 6; Sudlen Lovers, Act iv. 
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Tric-trac, a famous game amongst the nobility in France ; Draughts, 
which had come down from the middle ages, and was originally called 
Dames, or Ladies ; Irish ; and Backgammon. All these games were 
played with a board, or tables, suite to the back sraimetinn table, 
but the men were placed differently, being in the first three games 
collected on the ace point, and from thence played forward under 
rarious conditions and regulations. In the grand game of Tric-trac, 
there were twelve holes on the sides of the table, Ww with pegs in them 
for the use of the game, and in addition to the regular table-men, 
there were three aiken pieces, called markers. Trish and Backgammon 
resembled each other in most particulars ; and the latter appears to 
have been the same game that is still played under the same name.! 
Some literary interest is associated with these games, from the fact 
that it was while he was sitting playing at Tables, Marlowe was killed. 

The old game of Shovel- heath or Shufile- board, insensibly declined 
under the Restnation, before the advancing popularity of Billiards. 
Shovel-board had been the aristocratic relaxation of the age of Eliza- 
beth, and may be traced back to Edward VI. Every gentleman’s 
house had its Shovel-board, which was generally kept in the great 
hall, but sometimes ‘in a room specially devoted to it, which was 
called the shovel-board room, as we now say the billiard-room. The 
board was of considerable length, as much as thirty feet and upwards ; 
it was as smooth on the surface as the art of carpentry could make it ; 
and, unlike the billiard-table, it was unprotected at the sides sal 
ends. At one end a line was drawn across the table, three or four 
inches from the edge; anda second line, parallel with the first, was 
drawn higher up at a distance of four feet. The players stood at the 
other extremity, and the game consisted in throwing, or “ shoving,” 
flat pieces of metal with pare nicety of impetus, as to carry them 
past the line nearest to the edge without falling over into a box, 
or trough, whic h was placed Ginn to receive them. Beyond the first 
line the throw reckoned according to distance, increasing in proportion 
as it neared the edge. If it fell over, it went for nothing? This 
primitive game flickered through the reign of Charles II., and is 
occasionally alluded to by contemporary writers ;’ but it finally went 

(1) Mostof these games at tables were in general use so far back as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and appear to have maintained their popularity uninterruptedly to the Restoration.— 
Wright's “ Mediwval Manners,” pp. 218-19. “ Chamberlain’s Letters,” p. 34. Camden 
Socicty’s books. 


(2) Strutt’s “ Sports and Pastimes,” p. 264. Drake’s “ Shakspeare and his Times,” 
i. 306 et seq. 

(3) Dryden, who appears to have been familiar with most popular games, bears per- 
sonal testimony to Shovel-board :— 


“So have I seen, in hall of knight, or lord, 


A weak arm throw on a long shovel-board ; 
He barely lays his piece, bar rubs and knocks, 
Secured by weakness not to reach the box.’ —Jrologue to King Avihur. 
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out amongst the upper classes, and, except in a few old country houses, 
survived only in wayside inns and taverns, where it lingered down to 


the present century. Pepys saw it played at such places as the 
“White Hart,” at Woolwich, or when he went to take the air at 
Hackney ; but it had evidently gone out of fashion with the gentry. 
At what time the game of Billiards came into England, or from 
whence it came, are problems as obscure as the origin of the game 
itself.” It was a popular recreation in France as early as the 
fourteenth century ;* but I am not aware that it was known in 
England till two centuries later. The carliest reference to the game 
I have been able to trace occurs in Shakspe: ire’s Antony and Chopatve: 
The Queen, moody and capricious in the absence of Antony, calls out 
to one of her attendants, ‘‘ Let us to billiards.”* No doubt this is as 
conspicuous a blunder as that of giving a sea-coast to Bohemia, or 
making Antony an adept at whist ; bet it shows that the game of 
Billiards was known in Shakspeare’s time, although it cannot be 
quoted as showing any more. It is quite certain, however, that the 
game had become popular under the Commonwealth,® and that it 
found its way into the best houses in the time of Charles II.° It is 


(1) Mr. Douce heard one man ask another to play at it in an ale-house in West- 
minster. Scott,‘in bis notes on Dryden, says that in some old halls the shovel-board 
was sti! preserved, and sometimes used. 

(2) “The gentle, cleanly, and ingenious game at billiards had its first original in Italy.” 

(“ Games Most in Use.’’) 
“ Quant a l’invention primitive du billard, les uns l’attribuent aux Russes, les autres aux 
Chinois, sans donner des preuves bien péremptoires de son origine. A nos yeux, il 
parut en Europe dans les quatre derniers siecles, pour occuper les loisirs d’ une chevalerie 
guerriere. I] faisait les délices de Louis XIV., le plus fort joueur de billard de son 
royaume, aprés son ministre de la guerre Chamillard, qui dut son élévation 4 l’addresse 
de son coup de queue, et devant lequel, nous autres joucurs pygmées, nous nous in- 
clinons respectueusement.”’ (‘ Encyclopédie Catholique, de Gloire et Walsh.’’) 

The memory of this celebrated billiard-player is preserved in the following epitaph :— 


* Ci git le fameux Chamillard 
De son roi le protonotaire. 
Tl fut un héros au billard, 
Un zéro dans le Ministére.”’ 
(“Le Billard, traité théorique et pratique de ce jeu.”’) 

“ Billard, de bille, pila, en Latin. Ce jeu, qui est fort ancien, tiro probablement son 
origine de celui de Boule. En effect, il n’est pas absurde de supposer que le tapis vert 
est une imitation du gazon.”’ (“Dictionnaire de la Conversation.’’) ° 

(3) In 1369, Charles V. issued an edict pene the use of dice, tennis, skittles, 
tables, quoits, soule, and dilliards. 

(4) Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii. se. 5. 

(5) Amongst the printed Articles or Regulations, issued by the Middlesex magistrates, 
assembled in vestry at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on the 10th March, 1655, 
there is one for the better control of inn-keepers, alehouse keepers, and victuallers, in 
which not only swearing and drunkenness are threatened with condign punishment, but 
gaming, orjplaying at billiard tables, shovel-board tables, dice, cards, tables, nine-pins, 
pigeon-holes, truncks, bowling-alley, or bowling-green. The licenses were to be taken 
away from any houses that harboured these games. 

(6) In 1690 there were few towns in England without a public billiard-table, besides 
the tables that were in the houses of the gentry. (“Games Most in Use.’’) 
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evident from a passage in Evelyn’s “ Diary,” under the date of 1680, 
that it was at that period in general request He is speaking of the 
French billiards he saw at the house of the Portuguese ambassador :— 


‘There was a billiard-table, with as many more hazards as ours commonly 
have ; the game being only to prosecute the ball till hazarded, without passing 
the port, or touching the pin; if one miss hitting the ball every time, the 
game is lost, or if hazarded. It is more difficult to hazard a ball, though so many, 
than in our table, by reason the bound is made so exactly even, and the edges 
not stuffed; the balls are also bigger, and they for the most part use the sharp 
and small end of the billiard-stick, which is shod with brass, or silver.’ 


The allusions to “ our” table show that what may be called English 
billiards for distinction was then an established game. It differed 
essentially from the billiards of our day. The balls were smaller, and 
only two in number; the “ sticks” were tipped with ivory ; at one end 
of the table stood a king and at the other a port, through which it 
was part of the policy of the game to strike the ball; the regulations 
as to hazards and other features were addressed to conditions that 
have no existence in the modern game, and there was an unaccount- 
able distinction drawn between playing it in the daylight or by 
candle-light, the game being five by daylight, or seven if odds were 
given, and three by candle-light, or more according to odds.” 

Amongst the pastimes most cultivated out of doors under the 
Stuarts, Bowls is entitled to the first place. It was the favourite 
relaxation of Charles 1., who frequently visited a bowling-green in 
Essex, at the country seat of a Mr. Shute, a rich Turkey merchant, 
whose town house stood in Leadenhall Street, on the spot afterwards 
occupied by the India House. This Mr. Shute was a constant com- 
panion of his Majesty, who gave him the name of Satin Shute 
because he usually wore a satin doublet cut upon white taffeta.’ They 
generally played high, and punctually paid their losses. One day 
the king, having been beaten in several games, gave up, when Shute 
tried to tempt him to resume with “ An please, your Majesty, one 
thousand pounds rubber more; perhaps luck may turn; ” to which 
his Majesty replied, gently laying his hand on Shute’s shoulder, “ No, 
Shute; thou hast won the day, and much good may it do thee; but I 
must remember that I have a wife and children !” 

Bowling-grounds were to be found everywhere, in town and country, 
and all classes of people frequented them. Pepys, baiting at Peters- 
field with some friends, records how they were “ very merry [as usual t] 
and played with their wives at bowls;” and on another occasion he 
visits the bowling-alley, where he finds “lords and ladies at bowls in 
brave condition.” Aubrey tells us that Denham, the poet, “de- 
lighted much in bowls, and did bowl very well.” He was more than 

(1) “Diary,” ii. 138. 

(2) “Games Most in Use.” A woodcut 6f a billiard table of 1610, with two ports and 
two balls, is given in Ellis’s edition of Brand’s Antiq., ii. 215. 

(3) “ Life of Corinna.” By Mrs. Thomas. Sce also Pegge’s “ Curialia.” 
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a match in strength and height for Suckling, who was a “slight- 
timbered man of middling stature,” yet who appears, notwithstand- 
ing, to have distanced all his contemporaries at this exercise. The 
popularity of the game is attested by the numerous allusions to it on 
the stage, and by the fact that the ladies, who entered with zest into 
most of the diversions of the other sex, played at it with their 
gallants. Violante, bantering her lover in one of the Restoration 
comedies, displays her intimate knowledge of the game in an elaborate 
metaphor :— 
‘* T find you are experienced in ’t, my lord, 

And are a bowler in the green of love ; 

Can lie i’ the way, or hit the heart at pleasure. 

I am a stranger to my bias yet, 


Nor is it fit my weakness should be challenged 
By one who knows the ground, and all its rubs.’ 


The terms of bowls, and of other popular games, are frequently em- 
ployed by the old dramatists in a similar way. Webster furnishes an 
example which may be considered remarkable, because it occurs in a 
scene where the interest is of a serious character :— 


Camillo. The duke your master visits me, I thank him ; 
And I perceive how, like an earnest bowler, 
He very passionately leans that way 
He should have his bowl run. 

Flamineo. I hope you do not think 

Camillo. That nobleman bowl booty ? faith, his cheek 
Hath a most excellent bias; it would fain 
Jump with my mistress.” 


Bowls was not the only out-of-door pastime ladies indulged in; 
they played at Nine-pins also. But this was a vulgar game, and for 
the most part confined to citizens’ ladies, whose husbands are described 
by Shadwell, as “galloping upon their tits to see their faithful 


993 


wives play a game at nine-pins, and be drunk with stummed wine. 
The original name of “nine-pins,” now known as skittles, was 
“ skayles,” a gradual corruption from the French quid/es, first rendered 
into English as “keyles,” then as “ kayles,” then insensibly changed 
into “skayles,” and finally settling down, by a violent contortion, 
into “ skittles.” Instead of bowling at the pins, as at present, the 
player threw a stick—hence called “ club-kayles;” in French, /e 
jeu de quilles a baton. This game, and foot-ball, another highly 
popular recreation of the citizens, used to be played in matches in 
the streets. In the seventeenth century, Lincoln’s Inn Fields was the 
favourite resort of foot-ball players, skittlers, and bowlers. 

Tennis enjoyed the special favour of the palace, and courts were 
maintained for the game at Windsor and Whitehall. In the Secret 
Services accounts for 1683 we find an entry of £206 17s. 8d. for 

(1) Greenwich Park, Act ii. sc. 3. Written by Mountford, the actor. 
(2) The White Devil ; or, Vittoria Corombona, Act i. 


(3) Epsom Wells, Act i. 
VOL. Il. x 
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materials supplied and work performed in the Tennis Court, at 
Windsor ; and in 1687, the sum of £90 is set down in payment 
of the salaries of the markers at Whitehall and Windsor.'. Charles IT. 
was excessively fond of tennis, and was reckoned a good player ; 
although Pepys, who often saw him play, more than hints that his 
performance was extolled beyond its merits out of sheer flattery. 
Prince Rupert was one of the best tennis players of his day. 

Wrestling was also patronised by the Court. Evelyn was present 
at a great match for £1,000, which took place in St. James’s Park, 
Sefore his Majesty and a vast assemblage of lords and other spectators, 
who wagered large sums upon the issue ; and Pepys went expressly 
to Moorfields to see a great wrestling match between the north and 
west countrymen, who furnished the champions on most of those 
occasions. 

Prison-bars, sometimes called base, or prisoner’s-base, was literally 
a game of running. The whole dexterity consisted in wind and 
activity. It had been in high fashion two hundred years before, 
but in the time of the Stuarts it was played only by young people. 
From the middle-aged gentry it descended to young men, and boys, 
who ought to have had the monopoly of it from the first. In a 
diary of the fifteenth century, one John Grey is said to play “ prison- 
bars as well as any gentleman in the country;”* but in the 
seventeenth century we find the Duke of Monmouth, who was a 
great runner and patron of the course, giving five guineas to be 
contended for at the game by some young rustics, instead of entering 
the lists himself, as he would have done in the Tudor days. It is 
proper, however, to add, that on the same occasion he ran two short 
foot-races with a gentleman, one stripped and the other in boots, and 
won both.’ 

Nearly all the juvenile games of the present day, many of which 
have come down to us from the Romans, were as popular three or four 
centuries ago as they are now. Such amusements as Scotch-hoppers, 
leap-frog, marbles, hoops, flap-dragon, ball, wildmare, or balancing 
(the see-saw of to-day), fast and loose (a cheat still practised at 
country-fairs under the name of pricking at the belt), and handy- 
dandy —a play among children, in which something is shaken 
between the hands, and a guess made as to which hand retains it 
—were familiar to all classes; and frequent allusions are made to 
them by contemporary writers, especially in the plays of Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson, and in the comedies of Shadwell. 

Amongst these pastimes may be included three that are supposed 
to have contributed to the formation of a game which has acquired a 
sort of national interest, and which is believed to be of pure English 


(1) “Secret Services of Charles II. and James II.” Printed by the Camden Society. 
(2) “Diary of Elizabeth Widvile.” 1451. 
(3) Roberts's “ Life of Monmouth,” i. 187. 
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origin, although the evidence on the point is manifestly defective. 
The three games are Stool-ball, Trap-ball, and Cat. They closely 
resembled each other, and may be considered to be the same game, 
slightly varied in form. Stool-ball, which was generally played by 
young women in the country,’ is gone out ; the others are still extant. 
Cat is the common street-game of tip-cat at which little boys are 
in the habit of playing in the crowded thoroughfares of London, 
much to the hazard of passenger’s eyes, the nerves of horses, and 
glass windows. It now seems to be played at random, with whatever 
materials chance to come to hand, and without any of the characteristics 
ofaregular game. Formerly the cat was expressly made for the play 
in the shape of a double cone, and the implement with which it was 
struck was called the cat-stick. It appears that there was a double 
game of cat played by eleven of a side and a notcher, with cross- 
wickets ; and out of this game is supposed to have sprung the game 
of Cricket, the name of cross-wicket being, by an easy process, 
corrupted into cricket. The principal recommendation of this theory 
is that it is maintained by some of the ablest expositors of cricket ; * 
but the history of the game is too obscure to justify its reception, 
except as an ingenious conjecture.: Of the origin of cricket nothing 
is known with certainty. We hear of it for the first time early in the 
last century ; and a hundred years ago it was denounced as a pastime 
which encouraged gambling and idleness amongst the lower orders. It 
has happily changed its character in our time ; and there is nothing 
your true cricketer would now regard with more abhorrence than 
the introduction of betting into his noble sport. 

It is quite as probable that cricket is derived from the French 
game of Paille-mail, as from the meaner play of tip-cat, or that. it 
may have been suggested by both. Le jew de mail is of some cen- 
turies’ standing in France, and most of the old towns still retain the 
long avenue or promenade, which takes its name of Mall from the 
game which was formerly played there, and which in many places, 
particularly at Montpelier, continues to be played with all its ancient 
zest. The game was, in all likelihood, introduced into England 
by James I., who highly commended it as an exercise for Prince 
Hlenr'y ; and the street that bears its name, and the Mall in the Park, 
were, doubtless, the first places laid down for its use. Except, how- 
ever, amongst the travelled nobility who saw it played in France,’ 

(1) “Till which time, having dined, Nausicz, 
With other virgins, did at stool-ball play.” 
Chapman’s “ Odyssey,” vi. 

“Tf we have nothing but rain this month, it will hinder the maids from playing at 
stool-ball on Easter holy-days.”’ (‘‘ Poor Robin.”) 

(2) Mr. Bolland strongly urges this theory in his “ Cricket Notes.” 

(3) “ Amongst all the exercises of France,” says Sir Robert Dallington, in 1598, “I 
prefer none before the Paille-Maille, both because it is a gentleman-like sport, not 
violent, and yields good occasion and opportunity of discourse, as they walk from the 
one mark to the other. I marvel among many more apish and foolish toys which we 
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there is reason to believe that it was not much known in England 
before 1621.' The game is played in an alley or avenue, at each end of 
which an iron arch is fixed, through which the wooden ball is struck 
by the mallet, or mail, and “he that can do this,” says an old writer, 
‘‘at the fewest blows, or at the number agreed on, wins.”” The game 
has enlarged its proportions in France, and instead of two arches 
there are now several. A correspondent of one of the journals tells 
us that nearly fifty years ago he saw such a game played in the 
grounds of a chateau in the South of France, where a line of iron 
arches was fixed, terminating at each extremity with a pin of iron. 
The game consisted in driving a wooden ball with wooden mallets 
through the arches and back again, the player availing himself of 
every possible opportunity to cannon his adversary, and drive him 
out of his course. If this old pastime of paille-mail does not furnish 
us with the veritable source of cricket, we can plainly discern in it 
the elements of croquet. The games, indeed, vary only in the posi- 
tion of the arches, croquet opening a wider field for excursions. The 
implements are nearly the same.* 

It was shortly after the return of Charles II. that skating was 
introduced into England. The first time Pepys saw “ people sliding 
with skates” was on the canal in St. James’s Park, in the winter of 
1662. The exercise was performed by several gentlemen before their 
Majesties. Evelyn was present, and appears to have been much more 
astonished than Pepys at the “wonderful dexterity” of the sliders 
“with skates,” the fleetness of their passage, and the suddenness with 
which they would “stop in full career upon the ice.” Upon the same 
sheet of ice, the Princess of Orange’and the Duke of Monmouth many 
years afterwards learned to skate together. We are indebted for this 
pastime to the royalists, who brought it over from Holland. A rude 
attempt to supply the feet with artificial help in gliding over the ice, 
by means of bones attached to the soles and heels, is mentioned by 
Stowe as having been made at an early period in the fens and moors; 
but metal slides or skates were unknown in this country before the 
Restoration. 

Bull-baiting and cock-fighting, suppressed by the Puritans, and 


have brought out of France, that we have not brought this sport also into England.” 
(“A Method for Travel.’’) 

(1) In a book called “'The French Garden,” published in London in 1621, a lady, 
speaking of an alley which she praises for its length and straitness, wishes for paille- 
maille, i.e. the ball and mallet, to play in it; and the game is described in a note as one 
“at which noblemen and gentlemen in France do play much.” From this description 
we may infer that the game was at that time little known in England. 

(2) Blount’s “‘ Glossographia.” 

: (3) A box containing ‘a ball and four pairs of mallets, formerly used in playing the 
_ game of Paille-mail in St. James’s Park, was found a few years ago in a house in Pall 
Mall. The mallets, made of lancewood, were four feet long, shod with a thin iron hoop, 

~ and slightly curved at the head; the handle was elastic, and bound with white leather. 
The ball was of boxwood, two and a half inches in diameter. ‘The ball and a pair of the 
mallets have been deposited in the British Museum. (“Curiosities of London.’’) 
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revived by the Cavaliers, afforded common entertainment for both 
sexes. How these sports were carried on in the presence of women, 
and the scenes of free and easy roystering which ensued upon them, 
may be seen in a little picture Pepys has left us of one of his many 
visits to the Bear Garden—for though he affects to abuse the place, 
he evidently liked to go there. 


‘‘ After dinner, with my wife and Mercer to the Bear Garden, where I have 
not been, I think, of many years, and saw some good sport of the bulls’ tossing 
of the dogs; one into the very boxes. But it is a very rude and nasty pleasure. 
We had a great many hectors in the same box with us, and one very fine went 
into the pit, and played his dog for a wager, which was a strange sport for a 
gentleman; where they drank wine, and drank Mercer’s health first ; which 
I pledged with my hat off.” 


Pugilistic combats, conducted with violence, and unrelieved by 
scientific resources, imparted dramatic variety to the general uproar. 
The appearance at such places of ladies like Mrs. Pepys, who moved 
in the court circle, and the Secretary of the Admiralty pledging a 
lady’s health with his hat off, in one of the open boxes of the Bear 
Garden, are significant illustrations of the tone and mode of society. 

The Cock-pit was a still lower arena than the Bear Garden. It 
was crammed with all manner of people, from lords and commoners 
down to butchers and draymen. It was the heart of the betting and 
gambling world, where indiscriminate mobs met intent on the same 
pursuit. Cock-pits were scattered everywhere about the town and 
suburbs, and they were everywhere crowded. - Here we again find 
Pepys setting up, as usual, a little aversion to the place, but frequent- 
ing it nevertheless. “It was no great sport,” he tells us, “but only 
to cies how those creatures, without any provocation, as fight and 
kill one another, and: aim‘only at one another’s heads.” The crowd 
that watched ‘with ‘eager intent every turn of the battle thought 
otherwise. They thought it was very considerable sport. This was 
the ‘feature of: the scene ‘that chiefly touched the curiosity of Pepys. 
He did not think much of the cock-fighting ;: he does not even seem 
to have been quite cons¢ious of its idiotic brutality. - But he mar- 
velled: how such ‘ragamuffins and starv elings as he found assembled 
in the cock-pit could take such lively interest in’ so dull ‘an entertain- 
ment, and above all, where ‘they got the money to bet- -upon‘it. © “ Tt 
is strange,” he says, “to see how people of this poor rank, that look 
as if they had not bread to put in their mouths, should bet three or 
four pounds at.a time, and lose it, and yet bet so much the next 
battle; so that one of them will lose £10 or £20 at a meeting.” 
Pepys did not see any side of the question but this, towards which 
his mind involuntarily drifted. The process of brutalisation pro- 
duced by the “sport” itself escaped him. 

Rosert Bett. - 





ON SOME UNEXPECTED RESULTS OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 


ELEVEN years ago England and France interfered in a war between 
Russia and Turkey. Austria and Prussia, and, in some sense, the 
German Bund, were also participants in the quarrel. But Prussia 
soon revoked, the Bund dropped out of sight, Austria remained as a 
moral bottle-holder, and a new power—Sardinia—became one of the 
active allies. Unless Austria had occupied the Danubian Principali- 
ties, the two Western Powers, with their Italian helper, would not 
have dared to invade the Crimea; and unless the Crimea had been 
invaded, Sebastopol taken, and the Russian Black Sea fleet destroyed, 
the object of the war, which object was to put back the progress of 
Russian encroachment in the direction of Constantinople and the 
Mediterranean, towards the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, could not 
have been attained. It was a just war and a necessary war, under 
the circumstances; but I do not wish here to discuss either its 
origin or the arts and passions and mistakes which made it possible 
and inevitable. It is the unexpected consequences of that eventful 
war to which the reader’s attention is directed. More and more 
varied results have flowed from it, directly and indirectly, than from 
any single European event since 1815. In fact, the Crimean war 
was the sign that a mind of almost unique power and sagacity had 
got the headship of the French nation, and was prepared and resolved 
to recommence and carry forward, by devious routes, a work abruptly 
arrested on the field of Waterloo. It was asign that the encroaching 
spirit, inherent in the French nation, had again found a leader and an 
exponent ; and that Europe, and, indeed, the civilised world, if it could 
read the facts aright, would have again to encounter, designs similar 
to those which characterised the reigns of Louis XTV. and XV., and 
the first Napoleon ; but would encounter them modified by the cir- 
cumstance of the time, and put forward with skill and moderation. It 
would be too much to say that Europe did read the facts aright or un- 
derstand the motives which led the French Emperor to stir up a quarrel 
in the East. Nor did it understand the eagerness with which ample 
advantage was taken of the gigantic blunder and misconceptions of the 
Emperor Nicholas, especially in regard to what England would and 
would not do. It may be that it was not wholly horror of war that made 
Lord Aberdeen so reluctant to engage in that contest. It may be that 
he foresaw, dimly perhaps, but still foresaw, some of the results that 
were certain, and some that were likely to follow. But it may be 
fairly said, that while the public saw nothing except the actual con- 
* flict and its exciting and prolonged vicissitudes, only a few looked 
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through the smoke of the battle, and discerned faintly the thick- 
coming train of consequences. Men of the most deeply-piercing 
insight, even those by experience and sympathy best cognizant of the 
real springs of action and causes of inaction among the Powers 
involved in, or affected by, the war, could not have divined, in all 
their breadth and depth, the stupendous changes which were to be 
wrought by it. Perhaps the English and the Austrian ministers of 
that day desired that the liabilities of the belligerent companion- 
ship should be limited. But in polities there is no limited liability ; 
and the consequences, when you have a speculative partner whose 
interests are far from being identical with your own, are likely to be 
large and unforeseen. Such have been the consequences of the 
French Alliance and the Crimean War. 

In the first place, it gave the French Emperor what he most 
desired, what it was essential to him that he should have both with 
regard to the external action of France and to his own relation with 
her; it gave him position, a distinct and recognised place among 
potentates. In 1852 he held France by main force. He was a new 
portent in the political sky, scanned from afar with doubt and sus- 
picion, formally recognised, but no one’s friend. He was an unknown 
quantity which had thrust itself into the European system, and whose 
place and relations were not determined. The Republicans detested 
him, and detest him still, but that rather told and tells in his favour. 
The Constitutionalists had no love for him. The highest caste rather 
eontemned him. The Emperor of Russia treated him with marked 
disrespect. Another year brought about a change, for by stirring up 
the Eastern question he touched England to the quick, and when the 
designs of the Czar became manifest, first to the initiated and then to 
the world, the Emperor Napoleon found that he had friends, and saw 
that he would soon have allies. The demons unchained by himself 
and Nicholas, we could not chain up again without the aid of 
Napoleon, and thus another year brought England into line with 
him, brought his fleets and armies side by side with hers, brought the 
“eagles” again before the eyes of Europe, and exhibited France to 
herself once more radiant with the aureole of /a gloire. Another 
year, and the Emperor Napoleon passed in a sort of triumph through 
London, sat in his stall at Windsor, a Knight of the Garter, and 
received Queen Victoria in state, on the shore of France, and showed 
her to Europe by his side in Paris. By this time the English army 
in the Crimea had become a mere contingent, and the eagle was the 
first to alight on the ramparts of Sebastopol. Another year, and the 
successful Emperor saw Europe at his feet, saw the representatives of 
her chief nations assembled in his capital, saw a treaty signed—with 
the quill plucked from the wing of an eagle, not this time the 
Rosherville eagle, but a dweller in the Jardin des Plantes—a treaty 
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to be known in the books as the Treaty of Paris. The war had given 
him the occasion to display power, and fortitude, and sagacity, and, 
not least, moderation ; he displayed them all, and so successfully that 
he made a friend of his enemy, and, before the year was out, the talk 
of the day was not of the Anglo-French, but of the Franco-Russian 
alliance. For the churlish Czar was dead, the new Czar had recog- 
nised his “ brother,” the brother had been amiable and generous in 
the matter of the two Bolgrads, and for a moment there was risk of 
the loss of the friendship of England, still too precious to lose. That 
blew over, but the fact remained, the most obvious consequence of the 
Crimean war, that the Emperor Napoleon, backed by France, now 
stimulated by deep draughts of glory, was a Power in Europe second 
to none, and must thenceforth be tenderly treated as such by all the 
world. Nor merely a Power, as will be seen, but an active Power, 
fully aware of the advantages of position which had been won, and 
as fully determined to use them. This effect of the war was not 
foreseen through the gloom of 1854, but it was seen plainly enough 
in the sunshine of 1856, and by none more clearly than the French. 
“This war,” wrote M. Saint Mare de Girardin, “has restored to 
France her independent position in Europe, and, with independence 
has given her the ascendant.’ For “ France,” read “the Emperor,” 
who was then as now, and more than now, France, for the rest of 
Europe. As for the French people, one cannot be surprised that they 
should feel at least some respect for a man who had restored their 
“independence ”’ and secured to them, as they thought, the “ ascend- 
ant.” That had to be proved; but, certainly, thenceforth, no gun 
could be fired in Europe without the approval or secret connivance of 
the Emperor Napoleon.. If that be ascendency, ascendency to that 
extent had been won. 

And, in fact, the alliance of England and France had broken up 
completely the system which took its rise in 1813. There was no 
longer any common ground of policy as regarded the European equi- 
librium. For, not only had France acquired, but even in a greater 
proportion Russia had lost, external influence. Russia had been so 
severely wounded by the prolonged struggle in the Crimea, that she 
was compelled, perforce, not only to surrender the mouths of the 
Danube and her military mastery of the Black Sea and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, but to yield up that immense and subtle influence over 
Germany which the Emperor Nicholas had acquired with so much 
care. Germany became also, in some sense, independent. The 
Emperor Alexander may not have had any desire, and’ he certainly 
had not. the power, to strike in as a dictator amidst the disputes of 
the Germans, as the Emperor Nicholas struck in when Prussia and 
Austria quarrelled about the doings of the Elector of Hesse Cassel. 
Moreover, although the Russian Cabinet kept up its friendship with 
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the Berlin Cabinet, it had no longer even the pretence of amity for 
the Court of Austria. The share of Austria in the Eastern war had 
utterly alienated the Russian Government, which has never ceased to 
show how deeply it felt the humiliation of receiving from Vienna a 
summons to surrender. The consequence was that France was more 
free to act, because, instead of facing united Germany and Russia, it 
faced them divided. When the Canton of Neufchatel drove out the 
Prussian authorities, and declared itself independent, the French 
Emperor supported the canton, and the Prussian king was obliged to 
yield. It was a slight symptom, it passed almost unnoticed in its 
true sense, but it was significant of a change which had come over 
the relations of the Great Powers. Not so much marked as the vote 
given by France on the interpretation of the Treaty of Paris, touch- 
ing the two Bolgrads, it was, from one point of view, more important. 
The vote of France in favour of the Russian interpretation of the 
treaty only indicated that the Emperor Napoleon desired to pay 
court to the Czar, and lay the foundation of an understanding which 
might be useful in the future. The moderate but effectual support 
given to Neufchatel should have told Europe that the “ nationalities” 
had now a champion on a throne. When the Emperor Napoleon 
appeared to be performing a generous and wise act, which approved 
itself to the conscience of Europe, he was initiating a policy which 
was soon to receive a more signal illustration. 

That was the greatest and perhaps the most unexpected conse- 
quence of the Crimean war—the liberation of Italy from Austrian 
domination. Eleven years before 1859, England had shown herself 
favourable to the creation of a kingdom of Northern Italy; but at 
that time France was adverse, and Austria, although she was 
weakened by successful insurrections, yet had the powerful support of 
Russia and the moral support of Prussia. But the exigencies of the 
Crimean war had totally altered the relations of all parties to each 
other. Russia had lost that commanding position which made her 
master of German policy, and had lost it, as she thought, through 
the defection of Austria. As Austria had declined to be a tool, and 
had even presumed to be a dictator in 1854, Russia in 1857, and still 
more in 1859, made unto herself friends of the enemies of Austria, 
came to an “ understanding” with France, and petted the courageous 
government of Sardinia. At the same time Russian influence in 
Germany was sufficient to check the flow of assistance to Austria 
from every State in the North and some in the South of Germany, at 
least until the Emperor Napoleon was within the four corners of the 
Quadrilateral. And thus when Count Cavour, pursuing his daring 
schemes, went to Plombiéres and laid his views before the Emperor, 
and made his bargain with him, the Emperor well knew that if he 
sent an army across the Alps.he would run little risk of bringing on 
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a general war, because the tendency of events ever since the spring 
of 1855, when the Sardinian army landed in the Crimea, had been 
to isolate Austria and leave her to fight, single-handed, combined 
France and Italy. England warmly sympathised with the Italians, 
but remained neutral, while Russia, desiring the humiliation of 
Austria, remained neutral also, but exercised what power was left to 
her to prevent the Germans from drawing the sword. It was not 
until the French army crossed the Mincio that Prussia showed signs 
of anxiety in the shape of a tangible military force on the Rhine. 
The Emperor Napoleon is credibly reported to have said that he 
made peace at Villafranca because he could net carry the fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral and maintain a defensive war on the Rhenish 
frontier. A sound reason for making peace, but there are also 
grounds for believing that, during his sojourn in Italy, he discovered 
how small was the chance of accomplishing his scheme of an Italian 
federation, with the Pope for president, and how near was the proba- 
bility that a united and independent Italy would usurp its place, 
and build itself upon the ruins of the powers his presence and victories 
in Lombardy had dethroned. That result, as we all know, was accom- 
plished, and accomplished in spite of the obstructions placed in its path 
by French policy. It was accomplished by aid of the moral influence 
of England, an influence exerted with more vigour and decision after 
the French Emperor had extorted from Italy the passes of the 
western and maritime Alps. Cavour secured the Duchies and the 
Romagna: Garibaldi touched the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and 
it fell into the lap of Victor Emmanuel. Italy became one; yet it 
should never be forgotten that the French Emperor not only secured 
to himself the great military roads into Italy and Switzerland, and 
held the military as well as political position of Rome, but that he 
tried to preserve Naples as a separate kingdom, and might have done 
so had it not been for the decisive opposition of England. 

With the annexation of Nice and Savoy, which revealed the pur- 
poses of the Emperor Napoleon, the Anglo-French alliance ceased 
openly, and became an understanding, friendly, but scarcely cordial. 
The two Powers were really in opposition, because they no longer pur- 
sued even ostensibly a common policy. They were antagonistic respect- 
ing the mode of dealing with Garibaldi; they were nearly coming to 
blows about the fortunes of King Francis in Gaeta; plain words had 
to be spoken in order that French intervention in Syria might be 
brought to an end; and even at this day no one can suppose that the 
British Government looks with indifference on the establishment of a 
French colony in Egypt under the pretext of constructing a ship 
canal through the Isthmus of Suez. France and England were united 
in dealing a heavy blow at Russia. Since then, they have been united 
in nothing except in a war upon China. 
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Observe the effect of this partial estrangement. In 1863 Poland 
was in insurrection. The public opinion of Europe was strongly in 
its favour,—so strongly that even Austria appeared to come under its 
influence to the extent of winking at the use to which the insurgents 
put her Galician frontier. More than this, the old alliance of England, 
Austria, and France was partially revived, and the three Powers were 
led to make almost identical representations in favour of the Poles at 
St. Petersburg. Prussia stood steadfastly by the side of the Czar, 
and, in order to be prepared for any contingency, France had 120,000 
men ready at a week’s notice to cross the Sarre. To what purpose? 
Russia knew, and Prussia knew, that the three Powers were not in 
earnest to the fighting point, that the terms of France for joining in 
the adventure—viz., payment of the cost of making war for an idea— 
were too high, and that all the hostility shown towards Russia would 
be the hostility of opinion which she has been accustomed to bear. 
The three Powers did not dare to sign an identical note, because two 
of them, remembering Nice and Savoy, could not trust the third. 
The Czar crushed the insurrection with a ferocity worthy of his 
father; and Prince Gortschakoff appeared to gain a diplomatic victory, 
though no one knew better than he how much it was due to the want of 
a thorough confidence between the remonstrant Powers. The Polish 
insurrection was a consequence of the reduction of Russian power in 
1854—6, the relaxed rule of the Emperor Alexander, and the 
example of Italy. Its uninterrupted suppression must be placed to 
the account of the distrust of those Powers who were unwilling to 
enter on a war which might have been injurious to Austria, and 
could only have been profitable to France. 

In fact, the position into which Europe had fallen, in consequence 
of the uprise and development of French power, was very well illus- 
trated by the next great series of events in Europe. In 1860 Lord 
Palmerston had pointed out that he did not object to the annexation 
of Nice and Savoy because no direct British interest was involved. 
“Danger to England from the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France there could be none.” His objection, frankly enough ex- 
pressed in the official despatches of Lord John Russell as well as in 
Parliament, was “founded on the danger to Europe which would arise 
from the precedent—from the principles which such annexation would 
establish ”’—the principles that natural boundaries and community of 
language should be the measure of aggrandisement. He might have 
added, that the annexation of those two countries cast a doubt upon 
the purity of the motives—upon the generosity of the intent which 
led France to undertake the noble enterprise of freeing Italy from 
foreign domination, that is, from Austrian domination. Nor was this 
all. When the Powers of Europe were asked what they thought of 
the annexation, Austria said it was not worse than the annexation of 
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Tuscany, and Russia said that the King of Sardinia was free to give 
away his own provinces, and the Emperor of the French free to take 
them. These views brought home to the English Government their 
comparatively isolated position, put an end to the French alliance, and 
made Lord John Russell say in Parliament, ‘‘ However much we may 
wish to live on the most friendly terms with the French Government, 
we ought not to keep ourselves apart from the other nations of 
Europe, but when future questions should arise stand ready to act 
with others.” But that was not so easy. Action with others in the 
Polish business brought no profit to anybody, while it demonstrated 
to Russia and Prussia the impotence of the Western Powers when 
there was distrust between them. The existence of that distrust was 
shown in the refusal to sign an identical note to the Czar, and still 
more by the refusal of England to enter a Congress for the settlement 
of European affairs which, in the autumn of 1868, the French 
Emperor abruptly proposed should meet in Paris. 'The Emperor was 
painfully disappointed because Europe would not obey his summons, 
and he did not fail to exact a negative sort of compensation for injured 
pride and frustrated ambition. 

In 1852 a treaty was signed by the great Powers, and assented to 
by most of the smaller Powers, regulating the succession to the 
throne of Denmark. At that time the vast influence of the Czar 
Nicholas procured the concurrence of the German Courts in the 
scheme. Had Nicholas controlled his passion for acquiring virtual 
mastery over the Turkish empire, and had he outlived Frederick VII., 
that treaty would in all likelihood have been executed. But the 
Crimean war delivered Germany from the tutelary preponderance of 
Russia, and when Frederick VII. died it was soon seen that the treaty 
could not be executed unless the five principals insisted on it with a 
resolve to succeed. They did not. Germany, eager to despoil Den- 
mark, took possession of Holstein, and seemed about to enter Schleswig, 
when Austria and Prussia assumed the burden of the quarrel, and 
entered as allies upon a war with Denmark. The result of that war 
is fresh in everybody’s recollection. Austria and Prussia are at this 
moment the co-proprietors of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg. 
How came that to pass? Very simply. The Crimean war had com- 
pletely altered the relations of all the Powers who were parties to the 
Treaty of 1852. Russia was no longer prepared to fight for the 
execution of an arrangement which she had originated. The 
Emperor Alexander was busily engaged in carrying out the great 
work of his reign—the emancipation of the serfs, and still more 
deeply involved in restoring his shaken authority in Poland. He 
could not afford to oppose the policy of Prussia, whose minister, 
taking a lesson from Cavour on one hand and Napoleon on the other, 
was bent on aggrandising his country and curbing her liberties. 
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France affected to be almost indifferent, certainly not ready to enforce 
a treaty which all parties had repudiated, in fact, except England. 
Now it is somewhat remarkable, considering its experiences, that 
the English Government, up to quite a late period, should have 
believed that France would ultimately come into line with them on 
this Danish question. A belief in the good faith of the Emperor 
probably led Lord Palmerston to make the threatening remark that 
if Denmark were endangered she would not be found alone. Yet 
she was found absolutely alone. If France had shown a disposition 
to stand by the treaty, Russia would have done more than utter words; 
Sweden and England would have spoken plainly, and have shown 
they meant what they said. France stood aloof, and saw, not 
without some pleasure, the failure of England. And why did France 
stand aloof? Not only because no congress of sovereigns met in 
Paris in 1864, but because, in all probability, England was not pre- 
pared to assent to the plan of compensation for interference which 
may have floated through the imperial mind or fallen in hints from 
the imperial lips. So, just as Cavour with the aid of Napoleon was 
able, with the assent of Russia and England, to conquer Lombardy, 
and with the assent of England, but not of France, to annex the 
Duchies, the Romagna, and the Two Sicilies to Northern Italy, and 
form an Italian kingdom, Herr von Bismark has been able, without 
the assent of England, or Russia, or France (?) to lay hands on three 
provinces of Denmark and to plunder a fourth, and actually to add a 
province to Germany itself. This is a remarkable and unexpected 
result of that freeing of Germany from the incubus of Russia which 
was effected by the invasion of the Crimea, and of the example of 
that policy of annexation which was set at the close of the war in 
Italy. Plainly, since the 8th of September, 1855, power in Europe 
has been redistributed, the old balance has been upset, the new balance 
has not been secured, and it is impossible now to conjecture what 
line, in a given case, any of the Powers will take. Italy is a new 
element in the calculation, and a very uncertain element. France 
will take no part without compensation secured beforehand. England 
can do nothing by herself. Russia is free to incorporate Poland, and 
Prussia is virtually free to incorporate Schleswig and Holstein ; for 
Austria, with scarcely a friend in the world, and with a disjointed 
internal state, can offer no effective opposition to the projects of her 
northern rival, and can barely hold her own in Germany. 

The one solitary unselfish act performed by any Power since the 
close of the Crimean war, and as a consequence of it, an act certainly 
not expected, was performed by “selfish ” England—the cession of 
her interest in the Ionian Islands and of the commanding position in 
the Adriatic which she held at Corfu. A striking contrast to the 
annexations going on in other quarters ! 
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Nor have the consequences of the Crimean war been confined to the 
general state of Europe. In England herself they are visible and 
palpable. The two floating batteries which knocked down the walls 
at Kinburn have been the parents of a mighty iron navy still in its 
infancy, while the raft, constructed by Captain Coles to meet an 
emergency, has been developed into monitors in the New and turret- 
ships in the Old World. The stimulus given to gunnery has brought 
forth endless varieties of rifled cannon. The army of England has 
been almost re-organised and wholly re-armed. We have standing 
camps, and flying columns, and constant field exercises. Promotion 
by purchase still lingers here, tempered, however, by examinations 
and staff colleges, and sharp criticism. Our defensive as well as our 
offensive military institutions have been augmented and constructed 
afresh. The militia, long time disused, has been placed on a respect- 
able footing. A Naval Reserve, 20,000 strong, has been called into 
existence. Above all, and most remarkable of all, especially in regard 
to its moral effect, at a signal from the state, up sprang an army of 
volunteers. There is no need to exaggerate its value as an efficient de- 
fensive force. Its value, as a moral indication of our intention and ability 
to defend ourselves, is inestimable. The institution of volunteers has 
created a body of marksmen as formidable with the big gun as with 
the rifle, and has afforded to the youth of the country a new and 
wholesome recreation. Moreover, the Crimean war elevated the 
public mind above sordid cares, and the stimulus it imparted has not 
yet been exhausted. We have sounder notions than we had of the 
utility and necessity of an ample and efficient system of defence, 
while panic fears have wholly disappeared. Looking back, then, 
through the history of eleven years, and noting causes and conse- 
quences, in spite of sinister proceedings here and there, in spite of that 
general distrust which keeps Europe armed to the teeth, in spite of the 
aggressions accomplished and threatened, on the whole the march of 
events has been productive of advantage to Europe. But none the 
less are we bound to be on our guard against insidious or open 
attempts to revive a supremacy which would strike a mortal blow 
at the independence and liberty of Europe. . 

Grorce Hooper. 
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Tue habit of unsparing self-scrutiny is an essential condition .of all 
assured and calculable success in the case of an individual man. Nor 
is it the less valuable because, through morbid exaggeration, it often 
enough fosters the indulgence of undue self-complacency or irrational 
regrets. <A like practice of censorious introspection is still more 
indispensable in the case of a nation, where the tendency to self- 
conceit, buoyed up by the reassuring compliments of superficial 
observers and ignorant patriots, is all but invincible. The true 
nature and conditions of national well-being, and of the manifold 
elements that go to form the complex whole “ civilisation,” cannot be 
too perseveringly or rigorously investigated. The questions are pro- 
perly welling-up again and again for every people—what is the 
precise description of the sole elements of true prosperity ?—what 
is the actual quantity of those elements present at the given time? 
—what is their whole comparative value when other nations and 
other times are taken into the estimate? Many different tests have 
been suggested and employed by way of determining these several 
questions, and reducing the momentous problem of civilisation to 
some manageable form. ‘There is, first, the test of literature and 
science. By the application of this it is that the eras of Alexander, 
the Ptolemies, Augustus, the Antonines, the Medici, and of Eliza- 
beth are surrounded by such an incommunicable halo. Again, there is 
the test of political development or economical co-operation. In the 
use of this test some difference of opinion as to interpreting the 
results will be found to prevail. Thus, according to his political 
proclivities, one will pronounce as the apex of national felicity the 
times of Louis XIV. in France, and of George III. in England. 
Another will select for his golden age such times as those of Pericles, 
of Cromwell, of Washington, and of Mirabeau. A further, and not 
unimportant test, though of more limited application, is the conduct 
of a people in the midst of great national emergencies, when, the 
ordinary restraints of tradition and authority being temporarily re- 
moved, the fortunes of the community are left to be determined 
solely by the moral disposition and temperament of the people. Not 
much disagreement will be found in the evaluation of the products 
supplied by the use of this last test. The conduct of the Roman 
senate after the battle of Canna, of the 10,000 Greeks in their 
retreat from Persia, of the people of the Netherlands under Egmont, 
and of the English apprehending the Spanish Armada, has, in the 
opinion of all good men, stamped those times and those races as 
possessed of the loftiest elements of a gentine civilisation. 
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Now, while each of the above tests has its separate value, and 
none of them can be fairly excluded in the course of any minute 
investigation, there is yet another which, if duly applied, is more 
efficient than all the rest, and admits of being employed as a substi- 
tute for all the rest. It deals, indeed, with far humbler materials, 
and may encounter the charge of forcing the reasoner into the pre- 
sence of very unpretending society and not altogether inoffensive 
details. And yet, when these fanciful obstacles are mastered, and 
the accidental and unseemly garments stripped off the grave facts to 
be investigated, the application of the test in question opens the 
widest and the worthiest field for the speculations of the moralist, 
the politician, and the philanthropist. The test alluded to is that of 
crime. There is no more infallible mode of accurately gauging the 
absolute and relative well-being of a nation than by observing it in 
its relations to crime. To bring this test into effective operation, 
careful discrimination must be made, (1) of the quality of the crimes 
committed over a period of time not too short, so as to exclude 
merely, so-called, accidental influences ; (2) of the quantity of crime; 
(3) of the feeling of the population as regards the commission and 
the detection of crime; and (4) the existing state of the criminal 
law, and the conduct of the executive in relation to the discovery and 
punishment of crime. 

Before briefly considering each of these divisions of the subject in 
order, we must show on what ground the allegation is founded that, 
far more than aught else, the existing state of crime is an accurate 
test of the whole moral and intellectual acquirements of a people. 

In the first place, crime is invaluable as a negative test—that is, 
the efficient force of the motive to crime, so far as that force is dis- 
covered by manifest criminal phenomena, is an exact measure of the 
force, or rather weakness, of the opposing motives overcome, and which 
go to dissuade from crime. These last motives have been conveniently 
distributed under the heads of the religious, the moral, the social, and 
the political motives. Now it is manifest that it is one conspicuous 
result of what is called the process of civilisation, or the redemption 
of the human race from the condition of savage or merely brute life, 
to intensify and extend the energy of these several motives. We 
need not for our present purpose analyse them more particularly than 
to notice that they run in an ascending scale, each grade corre- 
sponding to a fresh stage in social progression, or of the development 
of individual character. Thus, in the most primitive state, only a 
few overt and palpably anti-social acts are punishable at all, while no 
account whatever is taken of intentions, attempts, or frauds, still less 
of imagination or desires. The punishment accrues solely at the 
hand of the human political authority, or in some cases is further 
reinforced by the grosser forms of religious terrorism. In the next 
stage, public opinion assumes to itself a jurisdiction over moral 
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offences not susceptible of being readily described or sufficiently 
avenged by any definite executive power. At this period the social 
sanction has become superadded to the political as a dissuasive from 
wrong-doing ; and it operates not merely as a substitute, but by way 
of co-operative aggravation, in the assignment of legal punishment. 
We need not linger to point out how a step higher is reached when a 
man finds a forum in his own conscience, and, far more than all 
human punishments or social censures, dreads “noctes atque dies 
gestare in pectore testem.” The furthest point attained is, strictly 
speaking, on a level with the last, since the purest form of religion 
and the loftiest moral conceptions ultimately coalesce. Perhaps in 
order of time the religious sanction anticipates the other, because a 
man may fear to disobey, so much as in thought, what he takes to 
be the will of the Deity, before he comprehends, by means of his 
own later moral acquirements, the true ground and reason of that 
will. 

Now it is manifest that if at any time in the history of a nation it 
can be certainly shown which. or how many of those several motives 
regulating conduct are generally prevalent among the mass of a 
community, an index is obtained pointing to the degree of moral per- 
fection reached in that community. This is evident from the simple 
consideration that crime, especially in its most revolting forms, is almost 
(though not quite) unheard of, except as the exhibition of mania or 
approximate mania, among the more cultivated and wealthy classes. 
For these, the apprehension of the punishment assigned in a court of 
justice is the very least of the dissuasives from crime. Far more 
dreaded than imprisonment, odious manual toil, or even death itself, 
is the loss of friends and reputation, the social gossip, the bragging 
of rivals, the vulgar notoriety, and the degrading association with the 
common herd so contemptuously despised. In a word, the most highly 
civilised portion of the nation is dissuaded from seeking any tempo- 
rary gratification in crime even more by the social than by the 
political sanction. In this portion of society, again, there are to be 
found those who are accustomed to obey a still severer law, and to 
fear a still more exacting and dignified tribunal. These are they 
who, on every preparation for action, consider not what is barely 
permitted by the political authority, or countenanced by the fluctuat- 
ing opinion of the men and women among whom they live, but what 
is conformable to some moral or religious code, riveted in their beliefs 
by the most inseparable of associations, and by the force of an irre- 
sistible attraction, drawing to itself their profoundest reverence and 
love. 

It might be shown how in all the progressive countries of the West 
such a moral and religious code has been gradually elaborated ; that 
such a code in a given nation has generally, though not in particular 
detail, advanced hand in hand with discoveries of juster and more 
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enlightened maxims of general expediency; and, lastly, that the 
positive law of those nations has always advanced and been amelio- 
rated uniformly with the improvement of moral conceptions, and yet 
has always, necessarily, lagged behind. Thus it comes to pass that the 
man whose moral and religious sensibilities are most highly orga- 
nised, and who is the highest representative of the current civilisation 
of his day, obeys in his every thought, motion, word, and act, the 
most copious body of obligatory rules; and that for every step he 
takes in his moral progress, he has yet another and a more stringent 
enactment to comply with. If the objection is made, that, if this 
were so, the better a man became the more he would be a slave, it is 
answered that, in one sense this is true, but not in the invidious 
meaning of the word “slave” that is insinuated. A moral rule, if 
it is good for anything, at once supersedes and repeals a whole 
statute-book of legislative and social enactments. A few simple 
moral rules, spiritually apprehended, are all the hand-posts by which 
the best and ablest men honourably conduct the most intricate trans- 
actions of human life; and yet it is true that they obey laws more 
pervasive, more searching, more terrible in their sanctions than men 
of meaner clay ; and if this be so, then such nobler spirits have an 
infinitely more powerful engine of disenchantment brought to bear 
upon them when allured by the fascinations of crime than all other 
men beside. From this course of reasoning it is a plausible, if not 
an irresistible, conclusion that, where crime is flagrant in quality, is 
widely diffused in quantity, is matter not of abomination but of 
sympathy with the general populace, and where it is feebly coped 
with by a reckless or paralysed executive, there are present unam- 
biguous symptoms of social, moral, and religious anarchy ; that is, of 
everything excluded by the use of the term “ civilisation.” 

This view of the subject will be elucidated by further noticing the 
value of crime as a positive test of current civilisation. It is manifest 
that all crime (using the word merely to express the transgression of 
the most patent and familiar sections of all criminal codes, and not in 
the technical sense by which the non-repair of a bridge may be a 
‘“crime’’) proceeds either from ignorance or ill-regulated passions, or 
from both combined. The value of a present gratification assumes 
inordinate and monstrous proportions. The imagination is too 
infirm to represent an equally vivid portraiture of the punishment 
hercafter to be undergone. The judgment is too much tampered with 
by inclination to decide temperately on the chances of detection, or 
the-real absolute and relative value of the object desired. The 
penalty of isolation incurred by making war on society is overlooked 
or underrated. Long before the intending criminal can even have 
approached the perpetration of the act, he must have abandoned all 
concern for the general consequences to his country if such acts 
became other than most exceptional. In other words, he must be 
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indifferent to all moral and religious sanctions, and so far is already 
a debased and degraded man. He now ponders, albeit with a 
rapidity of thought which baffles consciousness, the comparative 
good promised by the act contemplated, together with its attendant 
chances of escaping detection, and the intensity of the legal punish- 
ment, together with its attendant remoteness and uncertainty. It 
is probable that such a man’s ignorance or passion will at the time 
go far to distort his vision and impair his faculty of accurate calcula- 
tion. If he finally decides on committing the crime, the presumption 
is, in the large mass of cases, that he is one wholly inaccessible to the 
proper influence of the religious and moral deterrents, and, for the 
time at least, indifferent to the opinions and necessary regulations of 
society. Where such a state of mind is common in a country, it 
must speak ill for the diffusion of civilising influences; and thus by 
considering the test proposed positively as well as negatively, we 
are brought round to the same point as before, and obliged to con- 
clude that the state of crime in any country, when cautiously and 
intelligently estimated, is a sufficient manifestation of the presence or 
absence of all the moral elements of well-being. It is now to be seen 
how this intelligent estimate may be most properly made. 

It has been before noticed, that, for the purpose of drawing any 
reliable inferences from the contemporaneous phenomena of crime, a 
precise examination must be instituted into (1) its quality, and (2) its 
quantity. It will be convenient to consider these two “accidents” of 
crime together, rather than in succession. Now there is one fallacious 
mode of reasoning practised by superficial observers, and in the 
present day much favoured by the periodical press, by which it is 
concluded that the occurrence of an isolated crime, surrounded by 
circumstances of peculiar horror, is a sure indication of some festering 
sore in the bosom of general society. It is alleged that, only through 
an accidental combination of favourable conditions, the general 
plague is as yet arrested in its attempt to propagate itself a thousand 
fold. There may be indeed, it is said, a temporary pressure from 
without which hems in the incarcerated fiend, but this at any moment 
is liable to be instantaneously removed, and thereupon the ruin of the 
social structure will be hopelessly precipitated. Now this position, 
natural and plausible as it seems, is founded on a complete miscon- 
ception. The apparently monstrous prodigy of a single crime, is, on. 
the contrary, quite as often as not the very product and result of an 
exceptionally tranquil, self-restrained, and virtuous state of general 
society. ; 

In the first place, it may be by mere force of violent contrast that the 
pestilential birth seems to assume such inhuman proportions. Where 
the public feelings have been long habituated to unruffled repose, 
where order, security, and calculable regularity have become only 
less certainly assured than the vicissitudes of the seasons, and the 
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motions of the heavenly bodies, a very slight disarrangement or 
momentary disturbance will create an impression the most profound. 
A very slight shock will be infinitely multiplied and intensified just 
in proportion to the completeness of the communication and the 
harmonious reciprocity engendered by the normal repose. The more 
exactly the true value of all that is contained in that repose becomes 
appreciated, the more widespread and paralysing will be the alarm oc- 
casioned by the minutest spark of a possibly latent fire. Thus, in the 
middle ages, the report of a murder or highway robbery, even under 
the most aggravated circumstances, occurring in Middlesex or Kent, 
would have produced a far different species of agitation in the mind 
of the whole population, than similar events occurring in the time of 
Henry VIII. and in the present day. Assassinations are reported in 
the south of Europe with far less disturbance to the public tranquillity, 
such as it is, thanin England, Germany, or France. In a very early 
stage of society, when security and order have hardly yet obtained 
the narrowest footing, the grossest outrages produce scarcely any 
commotion at all: if more than the merest passing shudder is 
experienced, all persons injured, as well as society at large, are 
abundantly consoled by a pecuniary mulct. 

Again, apart from the natural propensity in nations highly 
cultivated, to magnify all the obtrusive elements of danger, however 
few and small they be in themselves, it also happens that the 
unrefiective part of the community seldom lingers to sever the really 
dangerous from the merely horrible characteristics of a given crime. 
It remains to be seen what are in all cases the actual elements of 
danger to which a calm spectator, unmoved by the accidental setting 
of the drama, would most properly and discreetly turn his eye. 
These elements are those which indicate the greatest amount of 
relaxation of dissuasive force due to the several motives of which 
mention has been made. The most pernicious crime, and, if com- 
mon, the worst token of the state of current civilisation, is that 
crime, the commission of which implies that the religious, moral, 
social, and political deterrents might naturally have been expected 
to prevail most vehemently ; and yet that they one and all gave 
way before the solicitation to the wrongful act. This test has been 
widely and unconsciously adopted by the moral sympathies of every 
nation pretending to any degree of social advancement. Parricide, 
treason, secret assassination, poisonings, perjury, acts of flagrant in- 
gratitude, gross breaches of faith, are, of all crimes, the most generally 
stigmatised with vituperative and odious brands. It is argued, 
rationally enough, that he who for some trifling and precarious self- 
gratification, defies the salutary regulations of his country, who 
openly challenges the uniform opinion of good and wise men, who 
flies in the face of all those hallowed sentiments with which he was 
imbued in youth, and which are tenderly cherished by society at 
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large,—that such aman must be the most wicked of men, and a nation 
abounding’ in such men, the most contemptible of nations. 

We may now pass from the consideration of the quality and 
quantity of crime to be found in a nation at a given time to notice 
the regard due to the general sentiments of the people, whether of 
sympathy or aversion, in relation to crime. In India the crime of 
perjury is considered venial. In Ireland the crime of assassinating 
perverse landlords was very lately regarded with indulgence as a 
misfortune, if not honoured as a performed obligation. In some 
districts of London successful larceny is respected as an accomplish- 
ment. In all countries the proper sentiments due to the offence of 
disinterested treason are fluctuating and undetermined. Crimes that 
now awake a thrill of horror and indignation throughout the country 
would, not so long ago, have been regarded as scarcely censurable or 
punishable offences. This is especially the case with the class of 
illegal acts that comprises commercial frauds, flagrant breaches of 
trust, embezzlement, and every species of vicious misrepresentation. 
It is indeed true that a simpler state of society, with its less complex 
economic machinery, afforded very narrow opportunities for offences 
of this nature. It has lately been conclusively pointed out by Dr. 
Maine that the recent Act of Parliament by which gross misconduct 
on the part of trustees is made matter for a criminal indictment, is 
an index, not of the corruption of the times, but of a highly refined 
moral condition. Mutual confidence and general credit are now so 
high and so familiarly entertained throughout all society, that any 
violence done to the same implies a higher contempt than ever before 
of all the most constraining motives for honesty, and such violence, 
being confined to the most vicious section of the community, can 
only be reached by attaching to it such a punishment as that section 
still comprehends and holds in awe. It is interesting, in relation to 
this part of the subject, to recur to a time generally regarded as less 
civilised than our own, when a case of wholesale poisoning coming to 
light, and that crime being then quite unprecedented in England and 
called the “Italian crime,” the national indignation was so extreme 
that, by an ex-post-facto piece of legislation, the crime was made 
high treason, and the culprit was sentenced by the terms of the 
statute to be boiled alive at Smithfield. This was in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The poisoner was the cook to Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, and his victims were, partly, the inmates of the episcopal 
palace, and, partly, the poor people relieved at the gates. A most 
interesting account of the whole transaction is given in the first 
volume of Mr. Froude’s History. 

It may be that it does not need a very high elevation of moral 
sentiment to denunciate, as it deserves, the crime of poisoning. No 
conceivable crime strikes deeper at the roots of personal security in 
the unsuspicious hours of private retirement, and of all confidence in 
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the most sacred domestic relations. The commission of this crime, 
moreover, implies a singularly deliberate contempt of all the deter- 
rent sanctions, because of the many preparatory steps it necessarily 
involves. For a similar reason, the defence of mania or imbecility is 
obviously excluded, and the scientific, or at least empirical, knowledge 
generally involved, naturally seems to clothe the agent with peculiar 
responsibilities. The only hindrance to the free exhibition of popular 
antipathy in such cases is the necessary indirectness of the evidence. 
The more odious the crime, the more antecedently improbable is its 
commission, and the more stringent must be the proof. The existence 
of Capital Punishment, and the possibility of its falling on an innocent 
man, probably go far to reinforce the scruples of the community. Thus 
it may well happen that while there is no crime more abominated, 
there is none less effectually punished, and therefore there is none 
more likely to be multiplied, as civilisation advances. This is a most 
grave consideration, and is an essential element in the perplexed pro- 
blem of the expediency of Capital Punishment. 

What has been said as to the relations of the public feeling to 
crimes of a special class leads to a further notice of a peculiar com- 
plication involved, in the present day, in applying what may be called 
the test of crime. Concurrently with a growing detestation of all the 
graver crimes, there is found to exist an increasing compassionate 
sympathy with the criminal. The general efficiency of police regula- 
tions in the present day, the conscious security that hedges round the 
overwhelming majority of the people, make such sentiments tolerable 
and even commendable. It is rightly considered that the existence 
of a so-called “criminal class” is a weighty reproach to the nation 
containing it: that through forbearing to enforce and provide sufli- 
cient education, through defective economical arrangements, supine 
indolence, or perverse restrictions, such a class has been generated 
and is maintained by the nation at large. Even in the case of 
criminals not properly assignable to this unhappy stratum, it is 
recognised that society has, through more general causes, contributed 
her measure to the crime. Society is seen to be responsible for the 
obvious and inevitable consequences of its fashions, opinions, neglects, 
omissions, and sins. As a corrective to such indulgent reflections, 
the more discreet thinkers will bear in. mind that it is only by 
castigating an offence severely, and publicly, that its true moral 
complexion can be decisively assigned. The criminal law of a 
country, and the effectual co-operation of the whole people with 
that law, are not the least powerful engines in the process of cutting 
and squaring the current moral ideas. Hence, whatever indulgence 
the special circumstances of an individual prisoner may righteously 
suggest, the doctrine of general irresponsibility (as interpreted by 
some recent fatalists) is untenable. For the very act of pronouncing 
upon responsibility is an essential determining element as to the pro- 
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bability of future crime. If a man calls black white, in defiance of 
the general opinion of the community that black is not white but 
black, and if the criminal law which ( whatever may be true) threatens 
to punish him for thrusting his will in the place of others’ will, 
however much society may have had to do with his ignorance 
and perversity, he is at least, being a moral agent, to some extent 
responsible for his own criminal contumacy. If, either from regard 
to the unfair treatment he has received from society or from any other 
cause, you would relax the legal punishment, and to that extent 
repeal the law, he is the less responsible hereafter for his persistent 
misnomer, by all the weight you have taken away from the criminal 
law that threatened unfailing punishment, and you have added to the 
moral and social motive by your personal exculpation. These con- 
siderations go to show that the conduct and sentiments of a com- 
munity at a certain point of civilisation in relation to crime, require 
to be most rigorously sifted and weighed before a favourable inter- 
pretation can be conclusively deduced. 

It remains to apply the test in question to those departments of 
civil action peculiarly under the control of the legislative or executive 
authorities; that is, to the state of the criminal law and the effective- 
ness of the detective and judicial machinery. There are few more 
interesting fields of historical inquiry than the growth in the course 
of ages of a code of criminal law. It involves the history of property, 
of personal security and liberty, and of the advancement of moral 
conceptions. Many important data for the solution of the general 
problem are supplied by the development of the Questiones perpetue at 
Rome, of the continuous mitigatory and supplementary legislation in 
England and France, and of the laws found to exist in different con- 
temporary states of society little removed from barbaric simplicity. 
From a careful examination of these different sources it will be found 
that the protection of the person in all times has arrested the attention 
of the legislator more emphatically than that of property; that in 
earlier times a less sharp line of demarcation was drawn between in- 
juries to the person not affecting life and those directly affecting it, and 
that this line has been ever more and more distinctly conceived and 
more precisely expressed in successive enactments. Further, the 
mental element in crimes, at first regarded as wholly irrelevant, has 
gradually absorbed into itself more and more of the whole constitutive 
definition of a criminal act, but has never (except in the anomalous 
case of treason in England, the effect of which is obviated by a tech- 
nical refinement ) absorbed the whole. In fine, after a certain point in 
national progress has been attained, all changes in the criminal law 
are concerned either with re-adjusting the relations of crime and 
punishment, according to the current demands of the popular temper 
and the special exigencies of the day, or else in providing for the re- 
pression of new offences engendered by new commercial or economical, 
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adventures. After this summary review of the normal growth of 
criminal law, it would be superfluous to insist further on the value of 
that law as a test of civilisation. 

With respect to the effective execution of the criminal law, it is 
obvious, that inasmuch as the whole fabric of society rests in the last 
resort on the strength of its sanctions, any prevalent laxity or indo- 
lence in apprehending ‘and punishing offenders is a sure token of 
national prostration. It is undeniably one of the most infallible 
symptoms either of retarded or effete civilisation. Such was the case 
not so long ago in England, when armed highwaymen infested every 
thoroughfare, and the executive authorities tried to atone for the 
inefficiency of the police by savage and indiscriminate cruelty in 
punishment. Something similar as regards impunity is still the case 
in Ireland, though the chief burden of the charge falls on the popu- 
lation rather than the police. Such a paralysis of the executive arm, 
accompanied with the dangerous ‘counterpoise of irritating violence 
and protracted imprisonments, is still conspicuous in Rome, Turkey, 
and the satrapies of the East. This was one of the surest tokens and 
causes of degeneration in the later Roman empire. 

With respect to judicial procedure, the most signal token afforded 
of a changing condition of civilisation is the distinction drawn in 
different eras and countries between the “litigious” and “ inquisi- 
torial” view of criminal prosecution. In the primitive stage of society 
the opposition so artfully and forcibly elaborated in the course of ages 
between civil and criminal jurisprudence is almost unknown. A con- 
troversy of a rude and violent character, controlled and regulated 
by the judicial authority, is the most natural type of all vindication 
of law. It happens, through accidental cases, that this embryonic 
form of a contested suit has hitherto been preserved in England, as 
applicable to the criminal law. The spirit of the criminal process is 
nevertheless, after the initiatory steps, strictly inquisitorial. This 
latter is the only mode tolerable in an advanced community, or 
indeed compatible with the national dignity and security. Not indeed 
that it is exempt from special liabilities to abuse, such as is alleged to 
be common in France, and more grievously still in other countries on 
the Continent. The litigious system is more especially directed to the 
escape of the innocent, the inquisitorial to the conviction of the guilty. 
With certain improvements in the method of instituting prosecutions 
in all cases whatever of an alleged infraction of the law, it is possible 
that the English method might easily be made to combine the advan- 
tages of both. No more hopeful presage of future civilisation can be 
imagined than that the criminal law being wisely refined and digested, 
every offender, and none else, should, with universal approbation, 
infallibly suffer the penalty of crime. SHELDON Amos. 
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SEVEN years ago a metal strand, enveloped in gutta percha, was laid 
in the bed of the Atlantic from Ireland to Newfoundland. For a 
few weeks the obedient current, creeping feebly through its narrow 
viaduct, flickered from end to end, and moved the magnet to speak. 
But waning in force, and flowing out from unseen wounds into the 
night of waters, the electric fluid, which is the vital blood of 
telegraphy, died out altogether in mid ocean. The needle made no 
sign. How or why this came to pass no one can say. All that is 
known may be summed up in the fact that there was a fatal fault, 
or dead earth, in the insulating cover of the copper wires, and that 
the electricians detecting its influence on the escape of the current, 
endeavoured to stimulate the moribund body by augmenting the 
power of the batteries. We all know that lightning, as a general 
rule, takes the nearest course between two points, but the law is 
influenced by surrounding conditions. When a fault occurs in a 
cable, for instance, some of the current escapes into the sea, and 
some of it travels along the wire to the terminus. The force of the 
current is regulated by a well-defined law. When the fault is so 
great as to allow the copper to come in contact with a perfect con- 
ductor, all the electricity marches through the dead earth, and is 
lost. The operators in those days, seeing the indications of the 
needle weakened, thought they would make up for the consequences 
of the fault by increasing the force of the current. They multiplied 
their plates, and soon brought the disease to a climax, and aggra- 
vated the causes of death to rapid issue. The last word traced by 
the hand of the deceased cable was “ Forward.” The message came 
from the New World to the Old, and it has been accepted as a 
legacy by the executors. Now that cable of 1858, though it had a 
short life, and not a very merry or useful one, was a great fact. It was 
a demonstration for ever of two matters concerning which men might 
otherwise have been contending fiercely—one was that.a cable could be 
laid in the depths of the sea from Ireland to Newfoundland ; the other, 
that messages could be sent with remunerative rapidity from one end 
of it to the other. The trial of 1857 failed so completely that but for 
the renewed effort and its successful issue in 1858 there would have 
been doubters up to this day whom the experiment, just concluded so 
abruptly, would not have converted to a sound belief as to the actual 
practicability of laying the cable. There are people now who say 
they have a strong suspicion no message ever went through the cable 
of 1858 at all. The interchange of civilities between the Queen and 
President Buchanan—the last of the Washington Doges—was, they 
aver, “a got-up thing.” There are hundreds of messages—copies 
and originals—to be seen; but the ductores dubitantium do not care 
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to see them, and will go on shaking their heads till their tongues 
cease to wag. The cable failed then, and the anticipations of the 
great benefits to both countries from a rapid interchange of ideas 
and news were not realised. It is not possible to arrive at any 
conclusion respecting its uses had it survived to the days of the Trent 
embroglio. 

But it is to be observed that newspapers and diplomatists are 
rather afraid of telegraphs, and the latter much mistrust an agency 
which gives a meaning to words and takes so much gilding off 
political gingerbread. Mr. Adams very recently expressed his 
gratification at the absence of an Atlantic cable, during the civil 
war in the United States. Perhaps he feared a Sewardism so pungent 
that it might any day be taken as a declaration of war. Lord Lyons 
certainly reciprocated the feeling of the American minister ; and it 
is not to be denied that ambassadors and ministers would all cut their 
wires in secret if they could,—as surely as post-admirals or naval officers 
would do the same, for they have had no rest since the Admiralty 
got hold of electricity. But the commercial interests of the two 
countries would be sufficient, even if there were stronger opposing 
forces than mere dislike to such telegraphs in the abstract, to cause 
speculators, engineers, inventors, and telegraphers to renew attempts 
which had met with the encouragement afforded by temporary 
success. The United States, always ready to act as receiver of ideas, 
—or even of money, from the old world, and put her mark on them all, 
was prepared to welcome any number of cables from Europe. 

It was ten or twelve years, however, after submarine cables had 
been in common use in European seas, that one was laid under water 
from one point of land to another of the American continent; 
and it was an Englishman, Mr. Gisborne, who gave the first impulse 
to the idea of an Atlantic cable, and who actually connected New- 
foundland with the main by a submarine telegraph. The original 
project was to run a line of steamers from Galway to Newfoundland 
and to use the submarine line for the transmission of news to Boston, 
and New York. The legislatures of the British provinces encouraged 
it by extraordinary charters and privileges, which drew from the 
home government an intimation that they would not sanction similar 
monopolies. The promoters soon exhausted their money, and Mr. 
Gisborne repaired to New York to interest capitalists in the under- 
taking. There he met Mr. Cyrus Field, who, thinking over the 
subject, was led to inquire if it would not be possible to lay a cable 
between Ireland and America. 

If one were to read the American accounts of the origin of the 
Atlantic Telegraph enterprise he might be led to suppose that Pro- 
fessor Morse was the only electrician, and Captain Maury the only 
navigator in the world. They even try to give to Mr. Everett the 
credit of inventing the paying-out apparatus, which was designed by 
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several engineers, of whom he was one, at the establishment of Messrs. 
Easton and Amos. But saving and excepting the active part taken by 
Mr. Field in the conception and execution of the Submarine Telegraph, 
and the interest evinced in America, small assistance to these vast un- 
dertakings in money or material was rendered by the United States. 
Their government lent men of war at first, but on the last occasion 
they refused to do so, because the English Government had not 
rescinded the twenty-four hours’ rule respecting the stay of American 
cruisers in British ports. After the break-down of 1858, the enter- 
prise failed out of men’s minds, but the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
still existed, and Mr. Field never ceased to agitate by every means in 
his power, the great question of his life. Tt was, however, British 
capital which furnished the means for the last expedition, just as it 
was British manufacturers who made the cable, and British ships, 
sailors, and engineers who were engaged in laying it. Well, it was 
a failure—that cannot be controverted; but it was one of those 
glorious failures which mark out the road to ultimate success. It 
marked out many places on the map of electrical discovery which 
were hazy and uncertain ; it proved several most important proposi- 
tions; and, above all, it has animated those who witnessed all its 
incidents with a conviction that the establishment of telegraphic 
intercourse between the two worlds is only a question of time—most 
of them believe of next year. All mischances that can occur seem 
now to have occurred, and therefore they will be prevented in 
future; but the events of last month warn us not to be too sanguine, 
or to insist on the impossibility of there being any further obstacles 
than those now foreseen or actually encountered. Mr. Stephenson, 
whose great mind was incredulous as to things not done, disbelieved 
in the Suez Canal, and in the Atlantic cable; but he lived to admit 
one was quite possible, and he would no doubt have accepted the 
recent attempt as a conclusive answer to his objections as to the other. 

When the Great Eastern started, it was averred by the first autho- 
rities that want of success could only arise from some source then 
overlooked and unsuspected. Alarmist theories respecting the strength 
of the ship herself, and the wanton appetites of sharks and whales, were 
propounded without any foundation ; but no one seemed to apprehend 
the least danger from the wire in the external coating of the cable, 
from which, eventually, all the mischief arose. Proper experiments 
might have warned the engineer of the danger from that cause, if it 
be true that all the faults were accidental. They would, therefore, 
have turned their attention in that case to the question of picking up, 
and some improvements might have been effected in the machinery 
ere the vessel sailed. But it is only fair to say that the cable 
had stood all tests in a manner which excited the greatest confidence 
in the quality of the work, and that it is yet doubtful to what the 
injuries in it are to be attributed. There are mysteries about these 
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injuries. Among the men engaged in the work there was, we hear, 
a strange suspicion that “some gentlemen” on board were the authors 
or instigators of the wire stabs; and the gentlemen, on the contrary, 
had a strong idea that the malefactor was one of the cablemen. Might 
there be more than one? It is said that bets were made the cable 
would not be laid, and that persons in various places asserted it was 
never intended to be laid. But it is hard to see how any operation 
which could be effected by the assassin would ensure the destruction 
of the cable. In the first place it is not easy to drive a piece of wire, 
no matter how sharp or tough, through the outer coating and the 
gutta percha into the inner wire. It needs great force; it can 
scarcely be done without the use of an instrument. Then again, 
when could it be done? At all times, from the moment the coil 
was laid down in the tanks complete till the time of paying-out, the 
galvanometer was there to cry out “treason” or “murder,” and 
ensure detection almost the instant the crime was committed. Lights 
burned day and night; overseers and associates, who were not accom- 
plices, were always at hand and would note the smallest action of a 
suspicious nature. The engineers of the Telegraphic Construction 
and Maintenance Company have satisfied themselves that on each 
occasion the injury was committed in the tank just before the coil, 
in which each occurred, went up to the paying-out machine. They 
arrive at that conclusion by examining the mile marks on the cable 
and comparing it with the lengths given by the indicator, and the 
time taken by the chronometer. If this be correct there can be no 
doubt of malice or mischief, and the question arises how a cable can 
be protected against either. The best answer would be the establish- 
ment of such perfection in the picking-up machinery, that the 
moment a fault was reported by the electricians—which, with our 
improved system of testing, founded on quicker interchanges of sig- 
nalling between ship and shore, ought to be long before the injury 
was a mile astern—the cable could be arrested, and be taken on board 
once more for reparation. 

There are a great many questions agitating the public mind 
which that cerebral organisation would be much better for letting 
alone, because the facts are either misconceived or are not properly 
presented to it. Thus there is a conglomeration of ideas concerning 
buoys, grapnels, faults, dead earths, grappling, and cable picking, 
which have no local settlement or fixity of tenure in the popular 
brain, and therefore it may be as well to say a few words about them. 
As to the buoys—these were let down for temporary purposes solely. 
It was never intended or hoped that they were to remain fixed in the 
ocean. They were anchored for the purpose of guiding the ship 
first to the line of the cable, secondly, to mark the place where the 
break of the grapnel line took place, in order to make another 
-attempt on the line where the cable was known to be. No better illus- 
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tration of the gross ignorance of people on such matters could be given 
than the suggestion of one wiseacre in the press, that a vessel should 
be despatched to watch by the buoy till the Great Eastern went out 
again, as if a ship could be moored in two miles and a half of water, 
or could remain by a floating mark night and day, fog and storm 
and current notwithstanding! It was only by the exercise of very 
great experience and the highest skill that Captain Anderson, Staff- 
Commander Moriarty, and the master of the Terribic, could find the 
buoy the day after they lost it. As there are no swivels on the 
buoy ropes, they will soon, by constant turning of the buoys, be 
worn away, and no one is likely to see them near the place they 
were let go ina month from this time. Again: as to grappling, if 
may be remarked that no one on board ever expected to haul up the 
cable in the grapnel from a bight caught up on one of the flukes, so 
that it should come entire in on the deck of the ship. What the engineer 
did hope, was to break the cable after they had hauled up a good 
mile and a half or so of it, and then to let goa buoy to mark where the 
ends sank, in order that they might make a fresh grapple for the 
cable about a mile ‘to the east of the buoy. Thus they would avail 
themselves of the slack created by the previous operation to diminish 
the strain on the cable and tackle in getting it up, and they would 
have a loose end of a mile long or more, which would twist round 
and round as it rose up in the water, and entwine itself with the 
landward curve of the cable hanging from the other side of the 
grapnel. The science of grappling has been immensely extended by 
these experiments, but the fishing up of cables from great depths is 
no new thing, and wherever the bottom is free from stones or rocks 
there is no reason why an arm of the grapnel should not always. 
catch a cable in smooth water at very great depths. It is not easy to 
suggest an improvement on the present grapnels, as they have done 
their work very efficiently, but care should be taken to prevent 
the chain fouling a fluke when they are flung over, so as to save 
waste of time and labour. There are people who believe that the 
cable was not grappled at all—it was friction, catenary curves, and 
all the rest of it, which made the dynamometer rise, and it was a 
delusion on board to think there was anything but the grapnel at the 
end of the line. Some of the Lords of the Admiralty have expressed 
that opinion, and as they know, ez officio, whatever is going on at the 
bottom of the sea, their opinion carries weight with it. But not as 
much weight as the dynamometer. For observe that the grapnel, with 
2,400 fathoms of line, came up easily when the fluke was fouled. Up 
to the time the grapnel line broke the strain had increased gradually, 
whereas if there was nothing on the grapnel the strain ought to have 
diminished just as the weight of line was lessened by the quantity 
of it got in on deck. Besides, the ship’s head was turned sensibly 
round towards the line in which the cable lay, and the stress on the 
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bow was developed in proportion to the indications given by the 
dynamometer. There were indeed some people, not Lords of the 
Admiralty, who said we might have caught sea-weed. What have 
you to say to that? Nothing, except that it was as likely to be moon- 
beams or rays of sunlight from submarine cucumbers. 

Now it made a very long story in the papers—all that was done and 
was suffered. Put it into the nutshell of a page, it is this :—First 
fault discovered on 24th July when we were in 400 fathoms water ; 
more than six hours elapsed before the cable was cut ; two hours more 
before the end so cut was hauled in over the bows ; twenty-four hours 
(9.30 a.m. on July 25th) before the fault came on board ; in five hours 
more the cable was let run out astern again. Now in all these opera- 
tions the strain never exceeded 35 cwt. at paying-out machine and 
36 ewt. in picking up. This great result gave all on board a ruinous 
confidence. To pick up the cable so easily was to reduce the opera- 
tion to a facillimum. Then on July 29th, when the second great 
impediment took place, not much more than two hours elapsed between 
the electricians’ warning and the cutting of the cable; but twelve 
hours rolled on before the end was got in over the bows, and nearly 
six hours more were spent in picking up till the fault (dead earth) 
came on board. More than eleven hours were devoted to preparing 
the cable for its next committal astern to the deep. During the 
second operation the strain at the stern dynamometer, or paying- 
out apparatus, was the same as it was on the occasion of the first 
fault, and it did not exceed 50 cwt. at the dynamometer in the bows 
whilst the picking-up was going on. Third and fatal fault, 
August 2nd; not more than two hours elapsed between discovery of 
fault and cutting of cable, and in an hour and a half the end was 
over the bows and picking-up commenced ; but owing to the lie of the 
ship and the drift of the wind, and possibly of the current, the strain 
rose up to 50 ewt. and then to 64 cwt. In about five hours 2-04 
miles nautical had been picked up, and then the cable parted and 
sank in profundis. Now the breaking strain of the cable is 7:75 tons, 
so that unless there was an exceeding violence in a pick or consider- 
able deterioration from chafing there was no reason why it should 
have parted in the course of picking-up. Subsequently the grappling 
experiments afforded satisfactory evidence that the depth of water 
under the ship was somewhat less than two nautical miles when the 
cable broke.. At that time there were 1,082 miles of cable left on 
board, and the ship had receded about two miles towards the east. 
Just 1,186 miles of cable were out in a straight line, and the distance 
from Valentia was 1,063 miles and from Heart’s Content 603 miles. 
The public who are not shareholders were probably more interested 
in the attempts to pick up the cable than in the proceedings con- 
nected with laying down and recovering it. When the grapnel was 
let go there was little expectation that it would catch anything; the 
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greatest strain denoted while paying out the line 2,500 feet long was 
80 ewt., which was indicated at 10.20 p.m. of August 2nd, but at 
6.45 a.m. next morning, as they were hauling it in, the strain rose to 
85 ewt., and when soon afterwards it increased to 90 ewt. the spur wheel 
of the machine broke. That strain was due to the rapid motion of 
the picking-up drum and the great friction; because when the capstan 
was used in lieu of the machinery and engines, the dynamometer 
index fell to 60 cwt., and finally the swivel bolt failed, and down 
went 1,400 fathoms of wire buoy rope and the grapnel and cable held 
by it. On the 7th, after another grapnel with 2,400 feet of rope had 
been down more than five hours, the strain began to rise from 50 ewt. 
to 58 ewt., and finally to 66 ewt., and the ship’s head came round to 
the wind. In an hour after we began to heave up, but the strain did 
not increase materially for a couple of hours, when it rose to 67 ewt., 
and soon afterwards to 75 ewt. It stood for more than two hours at 
75 ewt., then ran up to 78 ewt., finally to 80 cwt., and then the 
swivel of a shackle broke on the capstan, and another grapnel and 
mass of wire rope were lost. This occurred about four and a half 
miles from the end of the cable in lat. 51° 25’ long. 38° 56’, bearing 
S. 14 E. When the fouled grapnel was over with 2,460 feet, on 
August 10th, the highest strain as the ship drifted was 56 ewt. ; and 
it never increased in the picking up beyond 70 ewt., from which it 
fell in eight hours to 35 ewt. till the grapnel was hauled in. On the 
last attempt the strain was at 65 ewt. when picking-up began, and 
ran up to 90 ewt. in two hours and a half, and in half an hour more 
was at 100 ewt., when the last rope broke. 

An attentive examination of the records of the dynamometer may 
lead to very useful deductions for future guidance. But without 
proper rope and machinery, it will be useless to attempt any recovery 
of the cable by direct purchase, or by breaking it and grappling the 
end. So far science has been promoted by this remarkable exhibition 
of determination, and by the seamanship which rendered it possible. 

The course on which the ship was kept was an arch of the great 
circle passing through Valentia and Heart’s Content, which is only 
some 16 miles shorter than the line on Mercator’s projection. It 
possesses the advantage, however, of running over known soundings, 
along the course of what is called the Atlantic plateau, which pre- 
sents a surface of ooze beneath a depth of water varying from 1,700 
fathoms to 2,400 fathoms. The deepest part, therefore, -is about 
two and a-half nautical miles (2,000 yards each) deep. No one 
knows anything very positively about the ocean at these great depths. 
It is urged that there must be utter darkness there, but then star-fish 
with traces of colour have been taken up by sounding apparatus ; 
and if they come up from the bottom, it is inferred there must be 
some rays of light penetrating there, or the colours would not exist 
The pressureof the water itself is very much exaggerated, but it may 
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be fairly assumed that it is very obscure down there, and that if any- 
thing can exist at all it must be very dull living. When the substance 
called ooze came up on the grapnel line of the Great Eastern, from 
a depth of nearly two miles, it was simply a light-coloured mud, like 
that which a heavy shower makes in the streets of London. Mr. Ward, 
surgeon of the vessel, got a very small shellfish, just visible to the 
naked eye, from the grapnel line, which on examination under a 
feeble microscope looked like a young barnacle, and gave signs of life, 
but we had no savans among us. Whether he came up direct de 
profundis, or was a young truant wandering from his numerous family 
on the ship’s bottom is questionable, but the weight of opinion was 
in favour of the latter supposition. The ooze, as it is called, under 
the same scrutiny presented none of the shells of which microscopists 
say it is altogether composed. Nay, they pretend to have found the 
fish in them still preserved by the natural pickle of the sea, which 
has made an ingenious gentleman advance the horrible theory that 
all the dead men who have been thrown overboard in their shotted 
hammocks, are standing bolt upright and perfectly fresh at the bottom 
of the sea, like an army waiting for the order tomarch. What 
seemed to us all sand or gravel, was to Ehrenberg and other micro- 
scopists ferraminifere and distomacee—shells of exquisite fineness, 
showing conclusively by their perfection of outline that no currents 
or agitation of water exists in the place whence they come. But it 
is further contended that these creatures, when alive, could not have 
inhabited these depths because the pressure would have been too great, 
and then one is launched on a sea of conjectures to decide how they 
were ever brought there, and how they floated in myriads of millions 
—which no words or formule can express—on the surface waters, 
and sank down to form slabs of organic remains of impenetrable 
depth and unknown extent beneath. Not a trace of any mineral 
substance can be found, it is averred, in these illimitable submarine 
prairies. The cable may then rest undisturbed here if these be all 
there is to fear, for there is no current and no teredo to warp its 
course and eat through the hempen covering of the wire, which suffers 
much in other seas. But as a mite would in all probability never 
have been seen but for the invention of cheese, so it may be that there 
is some undeveloped creation waiting perdu for the first piece of gutta 
percha which comes down to arouse his faculty and fulfil his functions 
of life—a gutta percha boring and eating teredo, who has been wait- 
ing for his meal since the beginning of the world. As to sharks, the 
only remark one can make is that no instance has yet occurred of a 
cable being injured by a fish of any kind. Porpoises, grampuses, 
black fish, and whales fly from it, so that the cable under water is 
much better off than the wire on land in India and other places, where 
the monkeys are persuaded the poles and lines are erected for their 
special benefit, and elephants use the fence as scratching posts. 
W. H. Russet. 
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Some knowledge of Siam suddenly burst upon the world a few years 
ago. Treaties had existed, but they had fallen into desuetude, 
almost into oblivion. Attempts, which ended in failures, had been 
made to establish friendly commercial relations on behalf of the East 
India Company by Mr. John Crawfurd, than whom no man had, or 
has, a more thorough knowledge of the ultra-gangetic races; by 
Rajah Brooke, who was accredited to the Siamese Court by our 
Foreign Office, but, unhappily, entangled his diplomacy by pre- 
liminary correspondence, and could obtain in consequence no access 
to the Kings or their Courts; and by an American envoy, Mr. 
Ballastier, who not having been successful as a merchant, was ill 
selected to fill the office of minister plenipotentiary to a proud 
Oriental monarch. So small was the commerce with Great Britain 
and her dependencies that two vessels arriving and departing in a 
year represented the whole of the trade with British India, while 
with the mother country and her colonies, trade there was none; and 
so wretched were the Admiralty charts, for want of the means of 
observation, that the most important headland of the Siamese Bay 
was placed more than twelve miles out of its true position; and 
happy were we some ten years ago that we approached it when 
it was visible by day, as had our advent been in the night—under. 
the belief that there was safe and abundant seaboard—the well- 
doing of Her Majesty’s ships Rattler and Grecian would have been 
gravely imperilled by following the guidance of our supreme naval 
authority. 

Bangkok has been long a station for missionaries from the Ameri- 
can societies. They had, in fact, almost a monopoly of Protestant 
influence there. They were always surrounded by difficulties, some- 
times menaced by dangers; but though their triumphs in the field of 
conversion were small, it was from them rather than from any other 
quarter that we looked for accurate information as to the policy of 
the Princes and the condition of the people. 

A king—the illegitimate son of his predecessor—had been sud- 
denly removed by death—so suddenly that his plans for carrying down 
the dynasty through his own descendants were thwarted, and public 
opinion, represented by the almost unanimous voice of the nobles, 
turned to the legitimate branches, and seated them firmly on the 
Siamese throne. The elder of the two brothers, now the first and . 
second Kings of Siam, is assuredly one of the most remarkable 
men who figure on the pages of modern history. He was a youth 
when his elder bastard brother seized the sceptre and secured the 
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throne. During his reign, every attempt made to break down mono- 
polies, to moderate tariffs, to encourage intercourse with foreign 
nations, had met with utter disappointment. His policy was expulsion 
and exclusion ; on one side the example of China—successful, as was 
believed, in keeping us at a respectful distance—and on the other the 
fate of India, subjected to our authority, afforded the Siamese reasons 
easily intelligible, to excuse, if not to warrant, their doubts, distrusts, 
and apprehensions. The greatness of the Chinese empire, the mys- 
terious associations connected with its ruler, who rejoiced in the title 
of Tien-tsze, or “The Son of Heaven,” have given in times gone 
by to that country an influence which our better acquaintance with 
the real rotteness of the empire prevents us from pr operly appreciating. 
Everything that came from China represented superiority; every 
Chinese settler was possessed of arts and aptitudes whose value could 
not but be highly thought of in the localities where he fixed his 
abode. His language had a wonderful universality and a real pictorial 
beauty. He came imbued with every prejudice which represented the 
superlative grandeur of his nation, the authority of her sages, the 
glories of her literature; and he never fixed his tent but with the 
purpose of returning home to that “ flowery land” which he himself 
deemed and taught others to believe was, exclusively under the canopy 
of heaven, the privileged and only terrestrial paradise. From the 
mouth of the Meinam to far beyond the limits of the capital, 
Chinese notices and inscriptions on pink and red paper decorate its 
borders, and emphatically exhibit the presence and the potency of 
the sons of Han. 

I had received from the Queen, plenipotentiary credentials to all 
the Asiatic governments adjacent to the Chinese Empire, with 
instructions to visit any of them which might present an opening 
for the establishment and extension of our commercial relations. 
The restoration of some shipwrecked Japanese sailors to their country, 
and an opportunity of indirect friendly intercourse with some of the 
trading people at Yedo, gave us reason to hope that the time was at 
hand when some of the barriers which resisted our approach to those 
then inaccessible regions would be removed. The Russian war gave 
temporarily matings direction to our naval forces. I sent a Queen’s hip 
to Cochin China, in order to ascertain our position with the Annamites, 
but found the advantages to trade by no means sufficiently promising to 
warrant the expenditure and the risks of a more powerful demonstra- 
tion. The French have judged differently ; but their successes in that 
country, whatever they may have brought of glory, will bring no balance 
of gold. A liberal, all-welcoming free trade policy might have given 
some hope of beneficial results for the future; but if a short-sighted 
selfishness—a system of colonial privilege, of restriction, and exclu- 
sion, directed against everything that is not French—should prevail, 
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the destiny of Saigon may be read in that of Macao, which might 
have been made one of the most affluent and prosperous of the ports 
of China, but under the deadening influences of the protective 
legislation of Portugal, has been reduced to utter insignificance. 

But Siam had a special interest from its geographical position, even 
independently of its vast extent, and its great and undeveloped natural 
resources. The irresistible tide of British commercial adventure could 
hardly fail to invade a kingdom so adjacent to our Indian possessions— 
to our busy and opulent archipelago, of which Singapore is the centre, 
and to the colony of Hong Kong, the increase of whose population, 
commerce, and wealth, are, in so small a space of time and extent of 
territory, almost unexampled. Next to the Isthmus of Darien, which 
now by Panama is become the great channel of communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; and that of Suez, by which a channel 
is opened from the Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf, and which, 
though scarcely likely to prove a profitable pecuniary investment— 
the navigation of the Red Sea being dangerous and difficult for 
sailing shipe—cannot fail greatly to assist the progress of civilisation ; 
—next to these in importance ranks the Isthmus of Kraw, a transit 
over whose narrow strait, as will be obvious from a glance at the 
map, would place the Bay of Bengal i in communication with the-Gulf 
of Siam, and spare to navigation the long, wearisome, and perilous 
voyage by the Straits of Malacca, which compels a circumambulation 
of twelve degrees of latitude extending nearly down to the equinoctial 
line, in order to reach a point accessible by about seventy miles of land 
transit. The saving would not be less in distance than 1,500 miles. 

I had enjoyed a good deal of friendly, but no official correspondence 
with the first King of Siam; but the letters were confined to the 
interchange of courtesies which do not belong to the field of diplo- 
macy; but I was induced to state to his Siamese Majesty that the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, the examination and reform of 
treaties, and the extension of amicable and commercial intercourse 
would be very gratifying to my sovereign and my government, and 
I should be specially happy to be the instrument of so desirable a 
result. At the same time I wrote to some American missionaries, 
desiring that they would endeavour to ascertain the real opinion of 
the kings, the court and the people, and inform me whether, in their 
judgment, I should fail, as all preceding envoys had failed, if I pre- 
sented myself at Bangkok. On the whole, their opinions were unfa- 
vourable to the attempt. They informed me that on the news being 
bruited that a visit might be expected from the English, orders had 
been given that no foreign ship of war should be allowed to enter the 
river, but should be retained in the bay ; and that large trunks of trees 
had been chained together on the banks of the Meinam, that were to be 
floated across the stream, in order to prevent the passage of any 
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intruder. Meanwhile I received a communication from the king, 
requesting that if I decided to visit him asa friend I should avoid the 
escort of many ships of war, as their presence might be misunder- 
stood, and cause terror among the Siamese. ‘Two ships of war con- 
veyed me and my suite to the mouth of the Meinam, and I sent my 
secretaries on shore to announce our arrival. Presents of delicious 
fruits, preserves and other provisions, brought on silver salvers, accom- 
panied a letter from the king, which was conveyed in a golden vase— 
not, however, left with the letter—informing us that a Siamese of rank 
would be sent to Paknam. Great preparations were made for our land- 
ing, and I was desired to state in writing the special objects of my 
mission. My experience in the East has shown me nothing is 
so likely to thwart a purpose, and to give an advantage to those 
with whom you have to treat, as to put forward demands in prelimi- 
nary and formal correspondence ; and I conveyed an opinion that 
by previous conversation with the kings and the ministers we 
should better understand one another, and by amicable conversa- 
tion prepare the way for more formal engagements. I had sent 
some gentlemen of my suite to Bangkok, where their reception was 
not’ encouraging, as they were kept under sharp surveillance in a 
building which had been the British Consulate in ancient times, and 
were not allowed to communicate with the inhabitants. Many diffi- 
culties occurred ; first the king objected to ships of war entering the 
river, and sent down an array of splendid galleys to convey us to the 
apital, a courtesy of which we availed ourselves, but maintained 
the right of the Queen’s ships to enter the rivers of friendly nations. 
The right was acknowledged, but it was requested their artillery 
should be deposited in the keeping of Siamese officers; to which we 
answered that consent could not be given to such dismantling. Then 
we were asked to forbid any salutes, and we replied that the salutes 
would be only in honour of the Siamese flag, but that time might be 
given for announcing that we came as friends, and the salutes were 
ordered according to our usages to show our respect for the sovereign 
of the country we visited, and that we should be glad of the presence 
of any Siamese officers to witness the ceremony ; it took place, and a 
royal salute was returned from the king’s palace. But a still graver 
difficulty occurred at the formal presentation of my credentials. They 
had heard it was the usage of our officers to wear swords as a part of 
their full dress; now an armed man they said had never been allowed to 
approach the sacred presence. The king consented to see me privately 
on this grave matter, and he received me in the middle of the night. I 
informed him that swords were a necessary portion of our Court costume; 
that our officers would deem themselves humiliated, and would think his 
Majesty not becomingly honoured if they were requested to surrender 
what they deemed their proudest distinction; but that which induced 
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the king to give way was the production of a correspondence between 
M. Chaumont, the Ambassador of the Court of Versailles, who had 
refused to comply with the customs of the Siamese Court, and who 
with all his attendants were admitted wearing their swords to the 
royal presence. The king admitted that Queen Victoria of England 
was a mightier sovereign than Louis le Grand of France. He accom- 
panied me to the Hall of Audience, inquired into the forms of pre- 
sentation at the European Courts, said he desired to establish a proper 
precedent in my case to serve as a guide for the future. Some delays, 
difficulties, and vexations occurred in the progress of the negociations, 
but a most satisfactory treaty was finally signed and ratified by the 
high contracting power. 

Down to the year 1855 Siam presented a legislation of privilege 
and monopoly, crushing to every interest in the field of national 
industry. There was scarcely a commodity whose price was not 
inordinately raised by the fiscal exactions in the interest of some 
powerful noble; and the right of dealing in the most common articles 
of consumption was limited to a few persons to whom that right was 
conceded by those in high places, or who had influence with the 
kings. The Treaty of 1855 broke down the ancient barriers, and the 
Meinam, an almost unknown or neglected river, though celebrated 
eloquently by Camoens, who calls it the “ Captain of Waters” in his 
“Lusiad,” is now crowded with foreign vessels, and several steamers 
are constantly plying on the stream. The banks of the Meinam are 
covered with teak-wood, so admirably adapted to the construction of 
shipping; and English and American enterprise has called into 
activity several dockyards, where merchant-vessels are built on the 
best European models. The enormous production of rice and the 
removal of the impediments to its export in Siam have of late not 
unfrequently saved Southern China from the consequences of the 
dearths and famines which in former times distressed and devastated 
extensive regions; and though the price of rice has increased threefold, 
to the profit of the Siamese, the demand has grown with the powers 
of production, and last year more than 125,000 tons were supplied to 
foreign markets, In the contemplation of commercial developments and 
the release of trade from the thraldom of fiscal restraint, we do not 
always take sufficiently into account benefits and blessings far nobler 
and more extensive than those connected with mercantile pecuniary 
profits. Thus the emancipation of trade in Siam, while it has brought 
immense increase of wealth to the Siamese, has saved thousands from 
perishing of hunger in China. The general tendency of modern 
legislation to equalise prices, and rapidly to distribute the superfluous 
products of some districts for the supply of the deficiencies of others, 
is becoming more and more a guarantee against that misery with 
which corn famines, cotton famines, or other dearths, have visited 
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the world. It is in the memory of the existing generation that men 
were starving in one province while in the same country the harvests 
in other provinces would not pay the expense of gathering. Roads, 
railways, and, above all, the removal of local restrictions have brought 
man into more intimate communication with man, and it is not 
unbecoming now, while memory is still able to contemplate the folly 
and short-sightedness of past legislation, that we should contrast its 
results with our present position and our prospects for the future. 

The foreign export and import trade of a country whose name, 
anterior to the Treaty of 1855, scarcely ever figured in an official 
return, amounted in 1864 to more than two and a half millions sterling, 
and employed 55,000 tons of British shipping ; about one-third of the 
whole quantity engaged. The ancient junks have been replaced by 
vessels representing all the improvements of modern ship-building, 
the Siamese possessing the singular advantage of producing some of 
the cheapest and most durable of the raw materials employed in naval 
construction. The Siamese now hold more than 50,000 tons of native 
vessels, but as there is no prejudice against what is good and cheap 
because it bears a foreign name, they purchase willingly ships of 
foreign build. Vast tracts of land which formerly lay fallow have 
been brought into cultivation, and rice-fields readily let at 50s. an 
acre. Yet we only see the beginning of promise. The powers of 
locomotion have hitherto been little applied to the conveyance of the 
national produce. Elephants are generally employed to drag the 
teak trunks through the forest to the river. The Siamese might 
learn something from the Cingalese in the training of elephants. I 
remember one, he was called the “ schoolmaster,” and his business 
was to teach and punish the lazy and the insubordinate among his 
brethren ; the instrument of correction and discipline was a heavy 
iron chain, which he seized with his proboscis and violently be- 
laboured the disobedient young elephants who refused to put forth 
all their strength for the removal or elevation of the masses of stone 
which were wanted for the repair of the roads up the mountain sides 
in the interior of Ceylon. 

Elephants, especially white elephants, are all important personages 
in Siam. In the multitudinous incarnations of Buddha it is believed 
that the white elephant is one of his necessary domiciles, and the pos- 
session of a white elephant is the possession of the presence and 
the patronage of the Deity. I was escorted by one of the great 
Ministers of State to the domicile of the white elephant in Bangkok, 
whose death, not many years ago, filled the Court and the nation with 
mourning. He had been discovered in the forests of the interior; a 
large reward was paid to the fortunate discoverer, and the first king 
left his capital to meet with becoming ostentatious welcome and 
reverence the newly acquired treasure. In Siamese history there 
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are many chapters giving an account of invasions and repulses in 
wars waged solely for the acquisition of some white elephant in the 
possession of a neighbouring sovereign. There are instances where 
two existed in the same capital, and when negociations failed for the 
acquisition of one by friendly surrender, the territory of the doubly- 
blessed monarch was violated and the superfluous elephant demanded 
vi ct armis. |The Court of Siam had been for some time unhonoured 
by the presence and the patronage of a white elephant. Elephants 
there were not wholly dark brown or pale black, with pendent ears of 
a lighter colour and spots on the skin, which showed some affinity to 
a purer and diviner race. These were adorned with rich jewels, 
attended by special servitors, accompanied by music when they left 
their stalls ; but they became as nothing when the elephant of higher 
aristocracy, or rather of celestial genealogy, appeared. The king, on 
the announcement of his capture, wrote to me in terms of high satis- 
faction at his good fortune. When he escorted his prize to his capital 
I was conducted to the palace of the honoured dignitary ; to say the 
truth, his colour was not white, but coppery like that of a red Indian. 
His stable was painted like a Parisian drawing-room; there was an 
elevated platform, on whose adjacent walls handsome warlike ornaments 
were hung, and nobles of high rank were in attendance, who took care 
he should be supplied with delicious food, principally the young sugar- 
cane. When the white elephant went to bathe, caparisoned in splendid 
decorations, he was preceded by musicians, escorted by courtiers, 
and was received by the people with prostration and reverence. 
On my departure from Bangkok, after the signature of the treaties, 
when the royal letters were delivered engraved on golden slabs for the 
great Queen of England, and placed in a gold box, locked with a gold 
key, though many handsome presents accompanied the royal missives, 
one offering was placed in my hands with the assurance that it was by 
far the most precious of the gifts to be conveyed—and this invaluable 
offermg was a bunch of hairs from the white elephant’s tail tied 
together with a golden thread. 

No modern biography is of greater interest than that of the ruling 
first King of Siam. Siam is under a divided monarchy—two-thirds 
of the royal power being supposed to be wielded by the first, and one- 
third by the second king. The second king would be a very dis- 
tinguished man were he not somewhat eclipsed by the more active 
nature and more prominent position of his elder brother. But the 
second king writes a hand which might be a model for a European 
schoolmaster, speaks pure English, has workshops for the manufacture 
of scientific and mechanical instruments, and has moreover a taste 
for literature, and I found the shelves of his library filled with 
European and especially English books. The palace was represented 
to me as containing more than two thousand persons, and there is 
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little distinction between the Court usages and royal display of the 
two kings. 

During the reign of the usurping sovereign, the legitimate heir 
(let him be honoured with all his titles), Phra Bard Somdetch Phra 
Paramendr Maha Mongkut Phra Chom Klau Chau Tu Hua, provided 
for the safety of his person, seriously menaced, by withdrawing 
from the sphere of public observation, giving to himself the sacred 
character of a Buddhist priest, and taking possession of apartments 
in one of the Wat or temples, which form the most prominent 
objects in all the towns of Siam, and especially in the city of 
Bangkok. He there devoted himself to profound study. He not only 
explored such literature as the ancient Siamese records presented to 
him, but mastered the Sanskrit and the Pali languages; of Latin he 
had: acquired such a mastery, mainly by the aid of. the Catholic 
bishop, that he was engaged while I was in Siam in writing his 
autobiography in that language; and paid great attention to the 
English tongue, in which he was assisted by his intercourse with the 
American missionaries, who had maintained their ground in Bangkok 
and its neighbourhood, notwithstanding the persecutions and annoy- 
ances of the Court. But his principal source of instruction was 
found in dictionaries, and his conversation was therefore much com- 
bined with words little used in ordinary colloquies. For example, he 
would use senith and nadir in preference to north and south; his 
collocation of words is not always grammatical, but he had always an 
expression at hand, though not in common use, by which he very 
distinctly conveyed his meaning. He reminded one of a man talking 
through the medium of a dead language, translating his thoughts from 
a language more familiar, but not thinking in the language which he 
spoke. On one occasion when I read an English address to him at 
the time of my formal official reception, he sent for me to the interior 
of the palace, said he had understood perfectly every word but one, 
and of that word he asked an explanation. And this reminds me 
of one of those “touches of nature which make the whole world kin.” 
On my first public audience we passed through the centre of a 
large hall in which all the principal nobles of the land, clad in gar- 
ments of gold, lay on all fours prostrate with their faces nearly 
touching the ground, when a curtain was drawn, and from a raised 
tribune at the end of the hall appeared the king seated on his throne, 
clad in gorgeous apparel, a sceptre in his hand, a richly jewelled 
crown on his head, surrounded by “all the wealth of Ormus and of 
Ind.” The ceremony over, he desired to see me in the interior of 
the palace in one of his private apartments. He sat there divested of 
every ornament, with no other garment than a shirt; he held on his 
knees a little girl absolutely naked, and with no adorning but a 
chaplet of fragrant white flowers round her head. He asked me to 
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s his youngest born ; and here I may add 
that I received a letter not very long after edaniinn me that since 
my departure from Siam five children had been added to the royal 
race. “Plenty of royalty” was one of his Majesty’s expressions. 
In fact, he rejoiced in the possession of three hundred wives and 
concubines, which he said was a very moderate number ; his father 
had seven hundred for his portion. He laughed loudly on one 
occasion when I told him that in England one wife was found all 
sufficient. He had a drama got up for our amusement, in which 
no less than a hundred of the ladies of the Court were engaged as 
actresses, under the discipline of an ugly old promptress, whose scold- 
ings were sometimes louder than the music of the piece. The women 
were of every hue, from the snowy to the sable, and of every oriental 
race. Among them were two Chinese girls, habited in the most 
costly costumes of the celestial empire. 

As the women of China crush the feet of their children in order to 
prove that they belong to the non-labouring portion of the population 
—and in the north even those who work in the fields and perform 
menial services are proud of the golden Jily distinction which separates 
them from the lowest vulgar, as they allow the nails of their hands to 
grow sometimes longer than their fingers, as evidence that they have 
not been engaged in any servile employment—so the Siamese ladies 
paint their children yellow with turmeric ; and this habit, too, descends 
to all but the meanest orders of the people. And as evidence that they 
are incapable of laborious toil, ladies of rank distort their arms and sit 
with their elbows turned outward whenever they receive a dise- 
tinguished guest. On the occasion before referred to, when in the 
recesses of the palace I was received by the first king, the naked 
child on his lap was painted the colour of gold, and it has sometimes 
occurred to me to have my white garment stained yellow when 
children have been presented to me for my admiration. 

There are few objects more interesting to contemplate than the 
progress of nations in civilisation, and the development of the general 
prosperity as the result of wise, generous, and far-sighted legislation. 
Sometimes the advance is so slow as only to afford materials for 
judgment, when the facts are compared at periods somewhat distant 
from one another. But in Siam the changes are the result of only 
ten years’ experience ; and while yet comparatively little has been 
done. The fruitful soil is still imperfectly cultivated ; irrigation de- 
pends on the undeviating overflow of the rivers, and the somewhat un- 
certain visitation of the periodical rains. Manures are seldom or never 
employed, and the agricultural arts remain in their native stagnant 
rudeness. But in the neighbourhood of the streams especially, much 
land that lay fallow is now made productive. Improved means of 
transport will soon follow increasing intercourse with foreigners. 
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The Chinese element, now interblended with everything Siamese, 
will introduce more industry, more perseverance, more economy, a 
greater demand for labour, a stronger passion for luxury in dress, 
for domestic comforts, and social enjoyments. New wants must bring 
new exertions. At present many of the most common mechanical 
appliances are wanting, or only to be found where strangers congregate. 
Habit will still linger among ancient routines and walk in the wonted 
ways of times gone by, but there will be no resistance to improve- 
ments solely because they come from foreign lands, no patriotism to 
prefer inferiority only because it is national. It is to regions like 
Siam that we may confidently look for the solution of the embarrass- 
ments and anxieties which afflict some economists when estimating 
the coniparatively smaller power of production as contrasted with the 
greater demands of consumption. Here are vast regions whose 
harvests are capable of bringing into foreign markets a superfluity 
which will long outstrip any probable or possible demand at home. 
The intelligence to direct, and the capital to animate, will be mainly 
provided by Great Britain and the United States, but China will 
furnish the hands for labour; and from these combinations greater 
results may be anticipated than even the sanguine have ventured to 
predict. Chinese emigration is raising the character of many of the 
inferior Asiatic races, and the impediments having been removed 
which impeded the exodus of the black-haired nation—though never 
strong enough to prevent that exodus—a mighty impulse will be given 
to progress. China can well send forth her superabundant millions, 
and they will continue to find profitable employment in the circum- 
jacent regions. They penetrate, impelled by the passion for gain, 
where no European will accompany them, and dare every danger of 
climate, every privation and peril of savage life, where lucrative 
temptation lures them onward. 

Buddhism, like most of the religions of the world, is undergoing 
a great revolution ; thoughtful and learned men are repudiating many 
of the traditions and supernatural tales with which their former 
faith has been corrupted, and for which, in truth, no authority is 
to be found in the earlier revelations of Guadama, the representative 
of the existing Buddhist incarnation. The first king once informed 
me that he rejected every fragment of the priestly records which 
was inconsistent with the revelations and discoveries of modern 
philosophy. Whatever the sacred books might say, he knew that 
the world was round and ambulatory, and not flat and still ; and 
that the planets and stars were created for purposes far nobler than 
merely to ‘adorn the blue vault of heaven. He asked whether the 
various religions spread over the face of the universe might not all 
have Divine authority, and be specially adapted to the regions in which 
they were professed? ‘TI amsure,” he said, “that your Christianity 
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is not fit for my people ;” and he referred to the undoubted fact 
that among the Siamese the Protestant missionaries had had no 
success; ‘‘nor do I think,” he added, “that my religion would suit 
your wants and your civilisation, or that Buddhist missionaries would 

make many converts among Christian nations; but there must be 
everywhere an element of truth, and if my veligions teach me to love 
you, and your religion teach you to love me, have’ is Divine instruc- 
tion in both.” He thought Catholicism was good enough for the 
Annamites, and had handed over one or two hundred of his prisoners 
of war to Bishop Palagoix (who was at the head of the Romish Church 
in Siam), to convert them if he could. There are, however, in Siam 
many of the descendants of the ancient Portuguese settlers who still 
bear the Lusitanian names of their forefathers, talk proudly of their 
ancestry, and are fond of exhibiting the remains of garments which 
are somewhat soiled and faded under the destroying influences of 
more than two centuries. Wherever the Portuguese have visited 
the East, they have left traces of their faith and their presence ; in 
fact they were always accompanied by some of the priesthood, who 
busied themselves in propagating the faith. The Dutch, on the 
contrary, whose objects were solely commercial, have left no vestiges 
but those of ruined factories; and I do not remember to have met 
among the Siamese with the name of a Hollander, great as was their 
former intercourse with the Meinam river. 

Equally grand, simple, and beautiful are the broad outlines of the 
Buddhist faith. It teaches that the child is born pure and innocent, 
and committed to the guardianship of its parents, friends, and teachers, 
like an unwrought gem in the hands of a polisher; that its mortal 
career is a continuation of previous stages of existence, being higher 
or lower than that from whence it came, in proportion to the balance 
of merits. or demerits exhibited in its former career. That it is 
destined to pass through various states of future being, all of disci- 
pline, reformatory and recompensing, till the taints of sin and error 
shall be finally wiped away, and the purified spirit becomes worthy 
of being absorbed into the serenity of the Divine existence. The State 
makes no provision for the priesthood; many of the great temples 
have considerable territorial possessions; others send forth daily 
mendicant monks who, wearing a wallet and carrying a metal pan, 
collect the offerings of rice and other gifts which are laid by the people at 
the portals of their houses. They never utter a word of supplication 
for a supply, nor thanks for the provisions which are liberally distri- 
buted to them. Every Siamese youth is compelled to pass a certain 
portion of his life in a temple or a convent, to learn from tke priests 
the rites, mysteries, and duties of his religion before he is admitted 
to the privileges of citizenship. The most distinguished of the 
Bonzes pass their existence in solemn, serene, and silent meditation : 
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a condition which is deemed the nearest approach. to that of the 
first Great Cause, of whom they believe that, in the past infinity of a 
vast eternity, He created a progressive world, with a self-supporting, 
self-acting machinery, so perfect, so wholly under the guidance of 
inflexible irresistible law, that it required no intervention for its 
future control or guidance, but that the work of creation and destruc- 
tion had proceeded, and would proceed, for endless future ages, bring- 
ing the spiritual and sinless results to be finally swallowed up in that 
Nirwana from which everything had its origin, and towards which 
everything tends. 

I have sometimes endeavoured to learn from the Bonzes what were 
the subjects which mainly occupied their thoughts when, from week 
to week and year to year, they sat absorbed, as it were, in their own 
contemplations, and seemingly unconcerned with the business and the 
bustle of the surrounding world. They generally professed to be en- 
gaged in dwelling on the infinite attributes of Buddha, on his various 
manifestations, on the ‘utter insignificance of this mortal life as con- 
trasted with the eternity which preceded and the eternity which is to 
follow it; and I found sometimes their speculations in the highest 
degree poetical and even sublime. One told me that millions upon 
millions of ages would pass ere a Buddha could be instructed, purified, 
and hallowed for a manifestation ; that there was not a spot as large as 
the point of a pin on earth, ocean, or heaven through which he had not 
passed ; that there was no shape with which he had not been invested ; 
no temptation, no infirmity, to which he had not been exposed and 
which he had not subdued; and that though millions upon millions 
of Buddhas had been for millions of centuries undergoing this pro- 
cess of purification, only two—the Buddha of the past and the Buddha 
of the present—had yet been revealed. But the theologians are noi all 
agreed on this point, for some teach that there have been several 
incarnate revelations. The period in which the Buddha of the future 
is to appear is also a subject of great controversy. But the imagery 
by which they convey the idea of eternity might suggest some 
reflections to the advocates of everlasting torments. A Buddhist 
Bonze said: “You know that no two substances can touch one 
another without attrition... Now imagine a huge granite rock. It 
shall be visited once in a kalpa (10,000 years) by an angel with a 
muslin garment ; the edge of that garment shall touch the rock as 
she passes. Well! when the whole of the rock shall be removed 
by the attrition of the garment, visiting it only at distances of 
10,000 years, you will but have arrived at the beginning of eternity.” 
Another said: “My notions are these. Every sand on the sea- 
shore shall be gathered together into one huge heap. A divine 
messenger shall be sent at the end of every kalpa to carry away 
a single sand. When not a sand is left, and you can count the 
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number of cycles which shall have passed, I will give you my 
notions of eternity.” Another: “Once in a kalpa a drop of water 
shall fall to the earth. When enough shall have fallen to make a 
well to the earth’s centre three paces in diameter, then shall eternity 
be no nearer its termination than now.” These are but examples of 
attempts to give a meaning to words which often fall somewhat 
carelessly from civilised and Christian lips and pens. How few of 
the many who talk very glibly of the condemnation of infinite 
millions of mortal men to everlasting sufferings have asked them- 
selves, or others, what everlasting signifies! | 

The errors and extravagancies of modern Buddhism are for the 
most part the exaggerations of its essential truths. Merits and de- 
merits were in its earlier history terms expressive of virtues and 
vices ; but the authority of the Bonzes has more and more detached 
religious excellence from acts of benevolence, and associated it 
with external rites and observances which come more under the 
cognizance and control of the sacerdotal order. Meritorious acts 
and acts of abstention are carried into multitudinous ramifications, 
as frivolous as they are absurd. Food, raiment, motion, postures, 
thoughts, words, personal and social relations, in fact all the events 
of life, are subjected to rules not more rigid than ridiculous. The 
usages by which the subordination of ranks are enforced are most 
remarkable in Siam. No poor man dares to cross a bridge if a rich 
man is passing below. It was necessary to make an access from the 
Court-yard to the upper story of our reception room, lest if entering 
by the lower apartments any man of distinction should be exposed 
to the ignominy of having subordinate persons treading over his 
head. Among the highest of merits, and one entitled to the greatest 
reward, is that of rescuing the representations of Buddha from any 
indignity. On one occasion a nobleman of the very highest rank 
offered to me a very large sum of money for some Buddhist images 
which were in the cabin of the Rattler. His urgency was extreme, 
and it seemed extraordinary that he should desire to give an enormous 
price for what he could purchase for a trifle at any shop adjacent to 
the temples. I inquired of one of the suite the cause of his master’s 
solicitude, and was informed that he had been made very unhappy by 
witnessing the insults to which the Buddhas were exposed, as even 
the meanest of the crew were accustomed to walk on the deck over 
the heads of the divinities, and that he would give a very large 
sum of money to redeem them from such profanation. 

Joun Bowne. 
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THE BELTON ESTATE. 
Cuapter XVII. 


AYLMER PARK. 


Ayimer Park and the great house of the Aylmers together formed 
an important, and, as regarded some minds, an imposing country 
residence. The park was large, including some three or four hundred 
acres, and was peopled, rather thinly, by aristocratic deer. It was 
surrounded by an aristocratic paling, and was entered, at three 
different points, by aristocratic lodges. The sheep were more 
numerous than the deer, because Sir Anthony, though he had a 
large income, was not in very easy circumstances. The ground was 
quite flat; and though there were thin belts of trees, and some 
ornamental timber here and there, it was not well wooded. It had 
no special beauty of its own, and depended for its imposing qualities 
chiefly on its size, on its three sets of double lodges, and on its old- 
established character as an important family place in the county. 
The house was of stone, with a portico of Ionic columns which 
looked as though it hardly belonged of right to the edifice, and 
stretched itself out grandly, with two pretentious wings, which 
certainly gave it a just claim to be called a mansion. It required 
a great many servants to keep it in order, and the numerous servants 
required an experienced duenna, almost as grand in appearance as 
Lady Aylmer herself, to keep them in order. There was an open 
carriage and a close carriage, and a butler and two footmen and three 
gamekeepers and four gardeners, and there was a coachman and there 
were grooms, and’sundry inferior men and boys about the place to do 
the work which the gardeners and gamekeepers and grooms did not 
choose to do themselves. And they all became fat, and lazy, and 
stupid, and- respectable together ; so that, as the reader will at once 
perceive, Aylmer Park was kept up in the proper English style. 
Sir Anthony very often discussed with his steward the propriety of 
lessening the expenditure of his residence, and Lady Aylmer always 
attended and probably directed these discussions ; but it was found 
that nothing could be done. Any attempt to remove a gamekeeper 
or a gardener would evidently throw the whole machinery of Aylmer 
Park out of gear. If retrenchment was necessary Aylmer Park 
must be abandoned, and the glory of the Aylmers must be 
allowed to pale. But things were not so bad as that with Sir 
Anthony. The gardeners, grooms, and gamekeepers were main- 
tained ; ten domestic servants sat down to four heavy meals in the 
servants’ hall every day, and Lady Aylmer contented herself with 
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receiving little or no company, and with stingy breakfasts and bad 
dinners for herself and her husband and daughter. By all this it 
must be seen that she did her duty as the wife of an English country 
gentleman, and properly maintained his rank as a baronet. 

He was a heavy man, over seventy years of age, much afflicted 
with gout, and given to no pursuit on earth which was now ayvail- 
able for his comfort. He had been a hunting man, and he had shot 
also; but not with that energy which induces a sportsman to carry 
on those amusements in opposition to the impediments of age. He 
had been, and still was, a county magistrate; but he had never been 
very successful in the justice-room, and now seldom troubled the 
county with his judicial incompetence. He had been fond of good 
dinners and good wine, and still, on occasions, would make attempts 
at enjoyment in that line; but the gout and Lady Aylmer together 
were too many for him, and he had but small opportunity for filling 
up the blanks of his existence out of the kitchen or cellar. He was a 
big man, with a broad chest, and a red face, and a quantity of white 
hair,—and was much given to abusing his servants. He took some 
pleasure in standing, with two sticks on the top of the steps before 
his own front door, and railing at any one who came in his way. But 
he could not do this when Lady Aylmer was by; and his dependents, 
knowing his habits, had fallen into an ill-natured way of deserting 
the side of the house which he frequented. With his eldest son, 
Anthony Aylmer, he was not on very good terms; and though there 
was no positive quarrel, the heir did not often come to Aylmer Park. 
Of his son Frederic he was proud,—and the best days of his life were 
probably those which Captain Aylmer spent at the house. The table 
was then somewhat more generously spread, and this was an excuse 
for having up the special port in which he delighted. Altogether 
his life was not very attractive ; and though he had been born to a 
baronetcy, and eight thousand a-year, and the possession of Aylmer 
Park, I do not think that he was, or had been, a happy man. 

Lady Aylmer was more fortunate. She had occupations of which 
her husband knew nothing, and for which he was altogether unfit. 
Though she could not succeed in making retrenchments, she could and 
did succeed in keeping the household books. Sir Anthony could 
only blow up the servants when they were thoughtless enough to come 
in his way, and in doing that was restricted by his wife’s presence. 
But Lady Aylmer could get at them day and night. She had no gout 
to impede her progress about the house and grounds, and could make 
her way to places which the master never saw; and then she wrote 
many letters daily, whereas Sir Anthony hardly ever took a pen in his 
hand. And she knew the cottages of all the poor about the place, and 
knew also all their sins of omission and commission. She was driven 
out, too, every day, summer and winter, wet and dry, and consumed 
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enormous packets of wool and worsted, which were sent to her monthly 
from York. And she had a companion in her daughter, whereas Sir 
Anthony had no companion. Wherever Lady Aylmer went Miss 
Aylmer went with her, and relieved what might otherwise have been 
the tedium of her life. She had been a beauty on a large scale, and 
was still aware that she had much in her personal appearance which 
justified pride. She carried herself uprightly, with a commanding 
nose and broad forehead; and though the graces of her own hair 
had given way to a front, there was something even in the front 
which added to her dignity, if it did not make her a handsome woman. 

Miss Aylmer, who was the eldest of the younger generation, and 
who was now gently descending from her ‘fortieth year, lacked the 
strength of her mother’s character, but admired her mother’s ways, 
and followed Lady Aylmer in all things,—at a distance. She was 
very good,—as indeed was Lady Aylmer,—entertaining a high idea 
of duty, and aware that her own life admitted but of little self- 
indulgence. She had no pleasures, she incurred no expenses ; and was 
quite alive to the fact that as Aylmer Park required a regiment of lazy, 
gormandising servants to maintain its position in the county, the 
Aylmers themselves should not be lazy, and should not gormandise. 
No one was more careful with her few shillings than Miss Aylmer. 
She had, indeed, abandoned a life’s correspondence with an old friend 
because she would not pay the postage on letters to Italy. She knew 
that it was for the honour of the family that one of her brothers 
should sit in Parliament, and was quite willing to deny herself a new 
dress because sacrifices must be made to lessen electioneering expenses. 
She knew that it was her lot to be driven about slowly in a carriage 
with a livery servant before her and another behind her, and then eat a 
dinner which the cook-maid would despise. She was aware that it was 
her duty to be snubbed by her mother, and to encounter her father’s 
ill-temper, and to submit to her brother’s indifference, and to have, so 
to say, the slightest possible modicum of personal individuality. She 
knew that she had never attracted a man’s love, and might hardly 
hope to make friends for the comfort of her coming age. But still 
she was contented, and felt that she had consolation for it all in the 
fact that she was an Aylmer. She read many novels, and it cannot 
but be supposed that something of regret would steal over her as she 
remembered that nothing of the romance of life had ever, or could 
ever, come in her way. She wept over the loves of many women, 
though she had never been happy or unhappy in her own. She read 
of gaiety, though she never encountered it, and must have known 
that the world elsewhere was less dull than it was at Aylmer Park. 
But she took her life as it came without a complaint, and prayed that 
God would make her humble in the high position to which it had 
pleased Him to call her. She hated Radicals, and thought that 
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Essays and Reviews, and Bishop Colenso, came direct from the Evil 
One. She taught the little children in the parish, being speciaily 
urgent to them always to curtsey when they saw any of the family ;— 
and was as ignorant, meek, and stupid a poor woman as you shall find 
anywhere in Europe. 

It may be imagined that Captain Aylmer, who knew the comforts 
of his club and was accustomed to life in London, would feel the 
dulness of the paternal roof to be almost unendurable. In truth, he 
was not very fond of Aylmer Park, but he was more gifted with 
patience than most men of his age and position, and was aware that 
it behoved him to keep the Fifth Commandment if he expected to 
have his own days prolonged in the land. He therefore made his 
visits periodically, and contented himself with clipping a few days at 
both ends from the length prescribed by family tradition, which his 
mother was desirous of exacting. September was always to be 
passed at Aylmer Park because of the shooting. In September, 
indeed, the eldest son himself was wont to be there,—probably with 
a friend or two,—and the fat old servants bestirred themselves, 
and there was something of life about the place. At Christmas, 
Captain Aylmer was there as the only visitor, and Christmas was 
supposed to extend from the middle ‘of December to the opening of 
Parliament. It must, however, be explained, that on the present 
occasion his visit had been a matter of treaty and compromise. He 
had not gone to Aylmer Park at all till his mother had in some sort 
assented to his marriage with Clara Amedroz. To this Lady Aylmer 
had been very averse, and there had been many serious letters. 
Belinda Aylmer, the daughter of the house, had had a bad time in 
pleading her brother’s cause,—and some very harsh words had been 
uttered ;—but ultimately the matter had been arranged, and, as is 
usual in such contests, the mother had yielded to the son. Captain 
Aylmer had therefore gone down a few days before Christmas with a 
righteous feeling that he owed much to his mother for her condescen- 
sion, and almost prepared to make himself very disagreeable to Clara 
by way of atoning to his family for his folly in desiring to marry her. 

Lady Aylmer was very plain-spoken on the subject of all Clara’s 
shortcomings,—very plain-spoken, and very inquisitive. “She will 
never have one shilling, I suppose ?”’ she said. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” Captain Aylmer always called his mother ma’am. 
“She will have that fifteen hundred pounds that I told you of.” 

“That is to say, you will have back the money which you yourself 
have given her, Fred. I suppose that is the English of it.” Then 
Lady Aylmer raised her eyebrows and looked very wise. 

“ Just so, ma’am.” 

“You can’t call that having anything of her own. In point of 
fact, she is penniless.” 
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“Tt is no good harping on that,” said Captain Aylmer, somewhat 
sharply. 

“ Not in the least, my dear; no good at all. Of course you have 
looked it all in the face. You will be a poor man instead of a rich — 
man, but you will have enough to live on,—that is, if she doesn’t 
have a large family ;—which of course she will.” 

“T shall do very well, ma’am.” 

“You might do pretty well, I dare say, if you could live privately, 
—at Perivale, keeping up the old family house there, and having no 
expenses; but you'll find even that close enough with your seat in 
Parliament, and the necessity there is that you should be half the 
year in London. Of course, she won’t go to London. She can’t 
expect it. All that had better be made quite clear at once.” Hence 
had come the letter about the house at Perivale, containing Lady 
Aylmer’s advice on that subject, as to which Clara had made no 
reply. 

Lady Aylmer, though she had given in her assent, was still not 
altogether without hope. It might be possible that the two young 
people could be brought to see the folly and error of their ways 
before it would be too late; and that Lady Aylmer, by a judicious 
course of constant advice, might be instrumental in opening the eyes, 
if not of the lady, at any rate of the gentleman. She had great 
reliance on her own powers, and knew well that a falling drop will 
hollow a stone. Her son manifested no hot eagerness to complete his 
folly in a hurry, and to cut the throat of his prospects out of hand. 
Time, therefore, would be allowed to her, and she was a woman who 
could use time with patience. Having, through her son, despatched 
her advice about the house at Perivale,—which simply amounted to 
this, that Clara should expressly state her willingness to live there 
alone whenever it might suit her husband to be in London or else- 
where,—she went to work on other points connected with the 
Amedroz family, and eventually succeeded in learning something very 
much like the truth as to poor Mrs. Askerton and her troubles. At 
first she was so comfortably horror-stricken by the iniquity she had 
unravelled,—so delightfully shocked and astounded,—as to believe 
that the facts as they then stood would suffice to annul the match. 

“You don’t tell me,” she said to Belinda, “that Frederic’s wife 
will have been the friend of such a woman as that!” and Lady 
Aylmer, sitting upstairs with her household books before her, put up 
her great fat hands and her great fat arms, and shook her head,—front 
and all,—in most satisfactory dismay. 

“ But I suppose Clara did not know it.” Belinda had considered 
it to be an act of charity to call Miss Amedroz Clara since the family 
consent had been given. 


“Didn’t know it! They have been living in that sort of way that 
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they must have been confidantes in everything. Besides, I always 
hold that a woman is responsible for her female friends.” 

“T think if she consents to drop her at once,—that is, absolutely to 
make a promise that she will never speak to her again,—Frederie 
ought to take that as sufficient. That is, of course, mama, unless she 
has had anything to do with it herself.” 

“ After this I don’t know how I’m to trust her. I don’t indeed. 
It seems to me that she has been so artful throughout. It has been 
a regular case of catching.” 

“T suppose, of course, that she has been anxious to marry Frederic; 
—but perhaps that was natural.” 

“ Anxious ;—look at her going there just when he had to meet his 
constituents. How young women can do such things passes me! 
And how it is that men don’t see it all when it’s going on just under 
their noses I can’t understand. And then her getting my poor, dear 
sister to speak to him when she was dying! I didn’t think your 
aunt would have been so weak.” It will be thus seen that there was 
entire confidence on this subject between Lady Aylmer and her 
daughter. 

We know what were the steps taken with reference to the dis- 
covery, and how the family were waiting for Clara’s reply. Lady 
Aylmer, though in her words she attributed so much mean cunning 
to Miss Amedroz, still was disposed to believe that that lady would 
show rather a high spirit on this occasion, and trusted to that high 
spirit as the means for making the breach which she still hoped to 
accomplish. It had been intended,—or rather desired,—that Captain 
Aylmer’s letter should have been much sharper and authoritative 
than he had really made it; but the mother could not write the letter 
herself, and had felt that to write in her own name would not have 
served to create anger on Clara’s part against her betrothed. But 
she had quite succeeded in inspiring her son with a feeling of horror 
against the iniquity of the Askertons. He was prepared to be 
indignantly moral; and perhaps,—perhaps,—the misguided Clara 
might be silly enough to say a word for her lost friend! Such being 
the present position of affairs there was certainly ground for hope. 

And now they were all waiting for Clara’s answer. Lady Aylmer 
had well calculated the course of post, and knew that a letter might 
reach them by Wednesday morning. “Of course she will not write 
on Sunday,” she had said to her son, “but you have a right to expect 
that not another day should go by.” Captain Aylmer, who felt that 
they were putting Clara on her trial, shook his head impatiently, and 
made no immediate answer. Lady Aylmer, triumphantly feeling 
that she had the culprit on the hip, did not care to notice this. She 
was doing the best she could for his happiness,—as she had done for 
his health, when in days gone by she had administered to him his 
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infantine rhubarb and early senna; but as she had never then 
expected him to like her doses, neither did she now expect that he 
should be well pleased at the remedial measures to which he was to be 
subjected. 

No letter came on the Wednesday, nor did any come on the 
Thursday, and then it was thought by the ladies at the Park that the 
time had come for speaking a word or two. Belinda, at her mother’s 
instance, began the attack,—not in her mother’s presence, but when 
she only was with her brother. 

“Tsn’t it odd, Frederic, that Clara shouldn’t write about those 
people at Belton ?” | 

“‘Somersetshire is the other side of London, and letters take a long 
time.” 

“ But if she had written on Monday, her answer would have been 
here on Wednesday morning ;— indeed, you would have had it Tuesday 
evening, as mama sent over to Whitby for the day mail letters.” Poor 
Belinda was a bad lieutenant, and displayed too much of her senior 
officer’s tactics in thus showing how much calculation, and how much 
solicitude there had been as to the expected letter. 

“Tf IT am contented I suppose you may be,” said the brother. 

“« But it does seem to me to be so very important! If she hasn’t 
got your letter, you know, it would be so necessary that you should 
write again, so that the—the—the contamination should be stopped 
as soon as possible.” Captain Aylmer shook his head and walked 
away. He was, no doubt, prepared to be morally indignant,—morally 
very indignant,—at the Askerton iniquity; but he did not like the 
word contamination as applied to his future wife. 

“ Frederic,” said his mother, later on the same day,—when ihe 
hardly-used groom had returned from his futile afternoon’s inquiry at 
the neighbouring post town,—* I think you should do something in 
this affair.” 

“Do what, ma’am ? Go off to Belton myself?” 

“No, no. I certainly would not do that. In the first place it 
would be very inconvenient to you, and in the next place it would 
not be fair upon us. I did not mean that at all. But I think that 
something should be done. She should be made to understand.” 

“You may be sure, ma’am, that she understands as well as any- 
body.” 

“J dare say she is clever enough at these kind of things.” 

“ What kind of things ?” 

“ Don’t bite my nose off, Frederic, because I am anxious, about 
your wife.” 

“ What is it that you wish me todo? I have written to her and 
can only wait for her answer.” 


“Tt may be that she feels a delicacy in writing to you on such a 
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subject ; though I own . However, to make a long story short, if 
you like, I will write to her myself.” 

“T don’t see that that would do any good. It would only give her 
offence.” 

“Give her offence, Frederic, to receive a letter from her future 
mother-in-law ;—from me! Only think, Frederic, what you are 
saying.” 

“Tf she thought she was being bullied about this, she would turn 
rusty at once.” 

“Turn rusty! What am I to think of a young lady who is pre- 
pared to turn rusty,—at once, too, because she is cautioned by the 
mother of the man she professes to love against an improper 
acquaintance, 





against an acquaintance so very improper?” Lady 
Aylmer’s eloquence should have been heard to be appreciated. It is 
but tame to say that she raised her fat arms and fat hands, and 
wagged her front,—her front that was the more formidable as it was 
the old one, somewhat rough and dishevelled, which she was wont to 
wear in the morning. The emphasis of her words should have been 
heard, and the fitting solemnity of her action should have been seen. 
“Tf there were any doubt,” she continued to say,—‘“ but there is no 
doubt. There are the damning proofs.” There are certain words 
usually confined to the vocabularies of men, which women such as 
Lady Aylmer delight to use on special occasions, when strong circum- 
stances demand strong language. As she said this she put her hand 
below the table, pressing it apparently against her own august 
person; but she was in truth indicating the position of a certain 
valuable correspondence which was locked up in the drawer of her 
writing-table. 

“You can write if you like it, of course; but I think you ought 
to wait a few more days.” 

“Very well, Frederic ; then I will wait. I will wait till Sunday. 
I do not wish to take any step of which you do not approve. If 
you have not heard by Sunday morning, then I will write to her 
on Monday.” 





On the Saturday afternoon life was becoming inexpressibly dis- 
agreeable to Captain Aylmer, and he began to meditate an escape 
from the Park. In spite of the agreement between him and his 
mother, which he understood to signify that nothing more was to be 
said as to Clara’s wickedness, at any rate till Sunday after post-hour, 
Lady Aylmer had twice attacked him on the Saturday, and had 
expressed her opinion that affairs were in a very frightful position. 
Belinda went about the house in melancholy guise, with her eyes 
rarely lifted off the ground, as though she were prophetically weeping 
the utter ruin of her brother’s respectability. And even Sir Anthony 
had raised his eyes and shaken his head when on opening the post- 
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bag at the breakfast table——an operation which was always performed 
by Lady Aylmer in person,—her ladyship had exclaimed, “ Again no 
letter!” Then Captain Aylmer thought that he would fly, and 
resolved that in the event of such flight, he would give special orders 
as to the re-direction of his own letters from the post-office at Whitby. 

That evening, after dinner, as soon as his mother and sister had 
left the room, he began the subject with his father. ‘I think I shall 
go up to town on Monday, sir,” said he. 

“So soon as that. I thought you were to stop till the 9th.” 

“There are things I must see to in London, and I believe I had 
better go at once.” 

“Your mother will be greatly disappointed.” 

“T shall be sorry for that ;—but business is business, you know.” 
Then the father filled his glass, and passed the bottle. He himself 
did not at all like the idea of his son’s going before the appointed 
time, but he did not say a word of himself. He looked at the red 
hot coals, and a hazy glimmer of a thought passed through his mind, 
that he too would escape from Aylmer Park,—if it were possible. 

“Tf you'll allow me, Vil take the dog-cart over to Whitby on 
Monday, for the express train.” 

“ You can do that certainly, but - 

“ier” 

“Have you spoken to your mother yet ?” 

“Not yet. I will to-night.” 

“JT think she'll be a little angry, Fred.” There was a sudden tone 
ef subdued confidence in the old man’s voice as he made this sug- 
gestion, which, though it was by no means a customary tone, his son 
well understood. “ Don’t you think she will be ;—eh, a little?” 

“She shouldn’t go on as she does with me about Clara,”’ said the 
Captain. 

“ Ah,—I supposed there was something of that. Are you drinking 
port?” 

“ Of course I know that she means all that is good,’ said the son, 
passing back the bottle. 

“Oh yes ;—she means all that is good.” 

“‘ She is the best mother in the world.” 

“You may say that, Fred ;—and the best wife.” 

“But if she can’t have her own way altogether ” Then the 
son paused, and the father shook his head. 

“Of course she likes to have her own way,” said Sir Anthony. 

“It’s all very well in some things.” 

“Yes ;—it’s very well in some things.”’ 

“ But there are things which a man must decide for himself.” 

“I suppose there are,” said Sir Anthony, not venturing to think 
what those things might be as regarded himself. 
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“ Now with reference to marrying 

“T don’t know what you want with marrying at all, Fred. You 
ought to be very happy as youare. By heavens, I don’t know any 
one who ought to be happier. If I were you, I know rm 

“ But you see, sir, that’s all settled.” 

“Tf it’s all settled, I suppose there’s an end of it.” 

“Tt’s no good my mother nagging at one.” 

“My dear boy; she’s been nagging at me, as you call it, for forty 
years. That’s her way. The best woman in the world, as we were 
saying ;—but that’s her way. And it’s the way with most of them. 
They can do anything if they keep it up;—anything. The best 
thing is to bear it if you’ve got it to bear. But why on earth you 
should go and marry, seeing that you’re not the eldest son, and that 
you've got everything on earth that you want as a bachelor, I can’t 
understand. I can’t indeed, Fred. By heaven, I can’t!” Then 
Sir Anthony gave a long sigh, and sat musing awhile, thinking of 
the club in London to which he belonged, but which he never 
entered ;—of the old days in which he had been master of a bed- 
room near St. James’s Street,—of his old friends whom he never saw 
now, and of whom he never heard except as one. and another, year 
after year, shuffled away from their wives to that world in which. 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage. ‘Ah, well,” he said, 
“T suppose we may as well go into the drawing-room. If it is 
settled, I suppose it is settled. But it really seems to me that your 
mother is trying to do the best she can for you. It really does.” 

Captain Aylmer did not say anything to his mother that night as 
to his going, but as he thought of his prospects in the solitude of his 
bedroom, he felt really grateful to his father for the solicitude which 
Sir Anthony had displayed on his behalf. It was not often that he 
received paternal counsel, but now that it had come he acknowledged 
its value. That Clara Amedroz was a self-willed woman he thought 
that he was aware. She was self-reliant, at any rate,—and by no 
means ready to succumb with that pretty feminine docility which he 
would like to have seen her evince. He certainly would not wish to 
be “nagged ” by his wife. Indeed he knew himself well enough to 
assure himself that he would not stand it foraday. In his own 
house he would be master, and if there came tempests he would rule 
them. He could at least promise himself that. As his mother had 
been strong, so had his father been weak. But he had,—as he felt 
thankful in knowing,—inherited his mother’s strength rather than 
his father’s weakness. But, for all that, why have a tempest to rule 
at all? Eventhough a man do rule his domestic tempests, he cannot 
have a very quiet house with them. Then again he remembered how 
very easily Clara had been won. He wished to be just to all men 
and women, and to Clara among the number. He desired even to be 
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generous to her,—with a moderate generosity. But above all things 
he desired not to be duped. What if Clara had in truth instigated 
her aunt to that deathbed scene, as his mother had more than once 
suggested! Hedid not believe it. He was sure that it had not been 
so. But what if it were so? His desire to be generous and trusting 
was moderate ;—but his desire not to be cheated, not to be deceived, 
was immoderate. Upon the whole might it not be well for him to 
wait a little longer, and ascertain how Clara really intended to behave 
herself in this emergency of the Askertons? Perhaps, after all, his 
mother might be right. 

On the Sunday the expected letter came ;—but before its contents 
are made known, it will be well that we should go back to Belton, 
and see what was done by Clara in reference to the tidings which her 
lover had sent her. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MRS. 





ASKERTON’S STORY. 


Whew Clara received the letter from Captain Aylmer on which 
so much is supposed to hang, she made up her mind to sa vy nothing 
of it to any one,—not to think of it if she could avoid thinking of it, 
—till her cousin should have left her. She could not mention it 
to him; for, though there was no one from whom she would sooner 
have asked advice than from him, even on so delicate a matter as 
this, she could not do so in the present case, as her informant was 
her cousin’s successful rival. When, therefore, Mrs. Askerton on 
leaving the church had spoken some customary word to Clara, begging 
her to come to the cottage on the following day, Clara had been 
unable to answer,—not having as yet made up her mind whether 
she would or would not go to the cottage again. Of course the idea of 
consulting her father occurred to her,—or rather the idea of telling 
him; but any such telling would lead to some advice from him 
which she would find it difficult to obey, and to which she would 
be unable to trust. And, moreover, why should she repeat this evil 
story against her neighbours ? 

She hed a long morning by herself after Will had started, and 
then she endeavoured to arrange her thoughts and lay down for 
herself a line of conduct. Presuming this story to be true, to what 
did it amount? It certainly amounted to very much. If, in truth, 
this woman had left her own husband and gone away to live with 
another man, she had by doing so,—at any rate while she was doing 
so,—fallen in such a way as to make herself unfit for the society of 
an unmarried young woman who meant to keep her name unblemished 
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before the world. Clara would not attempt any further unravelling of 
the case, even in her own mind ;—but on that point she could not allow 
herself to have a doubt. Without condemning the unhappy victim, 
she understood well that she would owe it to all those who held her 
dear, if not to herself, to eschew any close intimacy with one in 
such a position. The rules of the world were too plainly written 
to allow her to guide herself by any special judgment of her own in 
such a matter. But if this friend of hers,—having been thus 
unfortunate,—had since redeemed, or in part redeemed, her position 
by a second marriage, would it be then imperative upon her to 
remember the past for ever, and to declare that the stain was 
indelible ? Clara felt that with a previous knowledge of such a 
story she would probably have avoided any intimacy with Mrs. 
Askerton. She would then have been justified in choosing whether 
such intimacy should or should not exist, and would so have chosen 
out of deference to the world’s opinion. But now it was too late for 
that. Mrs. Askerton had for years been her friend; and Clara had 
to ask herself this question; was it now needful,—did her own 
feminine purity demand,—that she should throw her friend over 
because in past years her life had been tainted by misconduct. 

It was clear enough at any rate that this was expected from her,— 
nay, imperatively demanded, by him who was to be her lord,—by 
him to whom her future obedience would be due. Whatever might 
be her immediate decision, he would have a right to call upon her to 
be guided by his judgment as soon as she would become his wife. And 
indeed, she felt that he had such right now,—unless she should 
decide that no such right should be his, now or ever. It was still 
within her power to say that she could not submit herself to such a 
rule as his,—but having received his commands she must do that 
or obey them. Then she declared to herself, not following the 
matter out logically, but urged to her decision by sudden impulse, 
that at any rate she would not obey Lady Aylmer. She would have 
nothing to do, in any such matter, with Lady Aylmer. Lady Aylmer 
should be no god to her. That question about the house at Perivale 
had been very painful to her. She felt that she could have endured 
the dreary solitude of Perivale without complaint, if, after her 
marriage, her husband’s circumstances had made such a mode ‘of 
living expedient. But to have been asked to pledge her consent 
to such a life before her marriage, to feel that he was bargaining for 
the privilege of being rid of her, to know that the Aylmer people 
were arranging that he, if he would marry her, should be as little 
troubled with his wife as possible ;—all this had been very grievous 
to her. She had tried to console herself by the conviction that 
Lady Aylmer,—not Frederic,—had been the sinner; but even in 
that consolation there had been the terrible flaw that the words had 
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come to her written by Frederic’s hand. Could Will Belton have 
written such a letter to his future wife ? 

In her present emergency she must be guided by her own 
judgment or her own instincts,—not by any edicts from Aylmer Park ! 
If in what she might do she should encounter the condemnation of 
Captain Aylmer, she would answer him,—she would be driven to 
answer him,—by counter-condemnation of him and his mother. 
Let it be so. Anything would be better than a mean, truckling 
subservience to the imperious mistress of Aylmer Park. 

But what should she do as regarded Mrs. Askerton? That the 
story was true she was beginning to believe. That there was some such 
history was made certain to her by the promise which Mrs. Askerton 
had given her. “If you want to ask any questions, and will ask 
them of me, I will answer them.” Such a promise would not have 
been volunteered, unless there was something special to be told. It 
would be best, perhaps, to demand from Mrs. Askerton the fulfilment 
of this promise. But then in doing so she must own from whence 
her information had come. Mrs. Askerton had told her that the 
“communication ” would be made by her cousin Will. Her cousin 
Will had gone away without a word of Mrs. Askerton, and now the 
“communication ” had come from Captain Aylmer ! 

The Monday and Tuesday were rainy days, and the rain was some 
excuse for her not going to the cottage. On the Wednesday her 
father was ill, and his illness made a further excuse for her remaining 
at home. But on the Wednesday evening there came a note to her 
from Mrs. Askerton. ‘“ You naughty girl, why do you not come to 
me. Colonel Askerton has been away since yesterday morning, and 
I am forgetting the sound of my own voice. I did not trouble you 
when your divine cousin was here,—for reasons ; but unless you come 
to me now I shall think that his divinity has prevailed. Colonel 
Askerton is in Ireland, about some property, and will not be back 
till next week.” 

Clara sent back a promise by the messenger, and on the following 
morning she put on her hat and shawl, and started on her dreaded 
task. When she left the house she had not even yet quite made up 
her mind what she would do. At first she put her lover’s letter into 
her pocket, so that she might have it for reference ; but, on second 
thoughts, she replaced it in her desk, dreading lest she might be per- 
suaded into showing or reading some part of it. There had come a 
sharp frost after the rain, and the ground was hard and dry. In 
order that she might gain some further last moment for thinking, 
she walked round, up among the rocks, instead of going straight to 
the cottage; and for a moment,—though the air was sharp with 
frost,—she sat upon the stone where she had been seated when her 
cousin Will blurted out the misfortune of his heart. She sat there 
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on purpose that she might think of him, and recall his figure, and 
the tones of his voice, and the look of his eyes, and the gesture of his 
face. What a man he was ;—so tender, yet so strong; so thoughtful 
of others, and yet so self-sufficient! She had, unconsciously, imputed. 
to him one fault, that he had loved and then forgotten his love ;— 
unconsciously, for she had tried to think that this was a virtue rather 
than a fault ;—but now,—with a full knowledge of what she was 
doing, but without any intention of doing it,—she acquitted him of that 
one fault. Now that she could acquit him, she owned that it would 
have been a fault. To have loved, and so soon to have forgotten it! 
No; he had loved her truly, and alas! he was one who could not be 
made to forget it. Then she went on to the cottage, exercising her 
thoughts rather on the contrast between the two men, than on the 
subject to which she should have applied them. 

“So you have come at last,” said Mrs. Askerton. “Till I got 
your message I thought there was to be some dreadful misfortune.” 

“ What misfortune ?” 

“ Something dreadful! One often anticipates something very bad 
without exactly knowing what. Atleast, do. Iam always expecting 
a catastrophe;—when I am alone that is;—and then I am so often 
alone.” , 

“That simply means low spirits, I suppose.” 

“ Tt’s more than that, my dear.” 

‘Not much more, I take it.” 

“ Once when we were in India we lived close to the powder maga- 
zine, and we were always expecting to be blown up. You never lived 
near a powder magazine.” 

“No, never ;—unless there’s one at Belton. But I should have 
thought that was exciting.” 

“And then there was the gentleman who always had the sword 
hanging over him by the horse’s hair.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Askerton ?” 

“ Don’t look so innocent, Clara. You know what I mean. What 
were the results at last of your cousin’s diligence as a detective 
officer ? ” 

“Mrs. Askerton, you wrong my cousin greatly. He never once 
mentioned your name while he was with us. He did not make a 
single allusion to you, or to Colonel Askerton, or to the cottage.” 

“ He did not ?” 

“ Never once.”’ 

“Then I beg his pardon. But not the less has he been busy 
making inquiries.” 

“But why should you say that there is a powder magazine, or a 
sword hanging over your head?” 


« Ah, why?” 


, 
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Here was the subject ready opened to her hand, and yet Clara did 
not know how to go on with it. It seemed to her now that it would 
have been easier for her to commence it, if Mrs. Askerton had made 
no commencement herself. As it was, she knew not how to intro- 
duce the subject of Captain Aylmer’s letter, and was almost inclined 
to wait, thinking that Mrs. Askerton might tell her own story with- 
out any such introduction. But nothing of the kind was forthcoming. 
Mrs. Askerton began to talk of the frost, and then went on to abuse 
Ireland, complaining of the hardship her husband endured in being 
forced to go thither in winter to look after his tenants. 

“ What did you mean,” said Clara, at last, “ by the sword hanging 
over your head?” 

“T think I told you what I meant pretty yeanety- If you did not 
understand me, I cannot tell you more plainly.” 

Bs ~s is odd that you should say so much, and not wish to say 
more.” 

« Ah ;—you are making your inquiries now.’ 

“Tn my place, would not you do so too? How can I help it when 
you talk of a sword. Of course you make me ask what the sword is.” 

“And am I bound to satisfy your curiosity ?” 

“You told me just before my cousin came here, that if I asked 
any question you would answer me.” 

“And I am to understand that you are asking such a question 
now?” 

“ Yes ;—if it will not offend you.” 

“But what if it will offend me,—offend me greatly ? Who lkes 
to be inquired into?” 

“But you courted such inquiry from me.” 

“No, Clara, I did not do that. I'll tell you what I did. I gave 
you to understand that if it was needful that you should hear about 
me and my antecedents, certain matters as to which Mr. Belton had 
been inquiring in a manner that I thought to be most unjustifiable, I 
would tell you that story.” 

“And do so without being angry with me for asking.” 

“T meant, of course, that I would not make it a ground for 
quarrelling with you. If I wished to tell you I could phy so without 
any inquiry.” 

“T have sometimes thought that you did wish to tell me.” 

«Sometimes I have,—almost.”’ 

“ But you have no such wish now.” 

“Can’t you understand? It may well be that one so much alone 
as I am,—living here without a female friend, or even acquaintance, 
except yourself,—should often feel a longing for that comfort which 
full confidence between us would give me.” 


“Then why not 
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“Stop a moment. Can’t you understand that I may feel this, and 
yet entertain the greatest horror against inquiry? We all like to 
tell our own sorrows, but who likes to be inquired into? Many a 
woman burns to make a full confession, who would be as mute as 
death before a policeman.” 

“TJ am no policeman.” 

« But you are determined to ask a policeman’s questions ? ” 

To this Clara made no immediate reply. She felt that she was 
acting almost falsely in going on with such questions, while she was 
in fact aware of all the circumstances which Mrs. Askerton could tell ; 
—but she did not know how to declare her knowledge and to explain 
it. She sincerely wished that Mrs. Askerton should be made 
acquainted with the truth; but she had fallen into a line of conver- 
sation which did not make her own task easy. But the idea of her 
own hypocrisy was distressing to her, and she rushed at the difficulty 
with hurried, eager words, resolving that, at any rate, there should 
be no longer any doubt between them. 

“ Mrs. Askerton,” she said, “I know it all. There is nothing for 
you to tell. I know what the sword is.” 

« What is it that you know ?” 

“That you were married long ago to—Mr. Berdmore.” 

“Then Mr. Belton did do me the honour of talking about me when 


he was here.” As she said this she rose from her chair, and stood 


before Clara with flashing eyes. 

“Not a word. He never mentioned your name, or the name of 
any one belonging to you. I have heard it from another.” 

“From what other?” 

“T do not know that that signifies,—but I have learned it.” 

“ Well ;—and what next ?” 

“T do not know what next. Asso much has been told me, and as 
you had said that I might ask you, I have come to you, yourself. I 
shall believe your own story, more thoroughly from yourself than 
from any other teller.” 

“And suppose I refuse to answer you?” 

“Then I can say nothing further.” 

“ And what will you do?” 

“ Ah ;—that I do not know. But you are harsh to me, while I 
am longing to be kind to you. Can you not see that this has been 
all forced upon me,—partly by yourself?” 

“ And the other part ;—who has forced that upon you? Who is 
your informant? If you mean to be generous, be generous altogether. 
Is it a man or a woman that has taken the trouble to rip up old 
sorrows that my name may be blackened? But what matters ? 
There ;—I was married to Captain Berdmore. I left him, and went 
away with my present husband. For three years I was a man’s 
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mistress, and nct his wife. When that poor creature died we were 
married, and then came here. Now you know it all ;—all; ;—all,— ike 
though doubtless your informant has made a better story of 
After that perhaps I have been very wicked to sully the air Are 
breathe by my presence.” 

“Why do you say that,—to me?” 

“ But no ;—you do not know it all. No one can ever know it all. 
No one can ever know how I suffered before I was driven to escape, 
or how good to me has been he who—who—who—” Then she 
turned her back upon Clara, and, walking off to the window, stood 
there, hiding the tears which clouded her eyes, and concealing the 
sobs which choked her utterance. 

For some moments,—for a space which seemed long to both of 
them,—Clara kept her seat in silence. She hardly dared to speak, 
and though she longed to show her sympathy, she knew not what to 
say. At last she too rose and followed the other to the window. She 
uttered no words, however, but gently putting her arm around 
Mrs. Askerton’s waist, stood there close to her, looking out upon the 
cold wintry flower-beds,—not venturing to turn her eyes upon her 
companion. The motion of her arm was at first very gentle, but 
after a while she pressed it closer, and thus by degrees drew her friend 
to her with an eager, warm, and enduring pressure. Mrs. Askerton 
made some little effort towards repelling her, some faint motion of 
resistance ; but as the embrace became warmer the poor woman yielded 
herself to it, and allowed her face to fall upon Clara’s shoulder. So 
they stood, speaking no word, making no attempt to rid themselves 
of the tears which were blinding their eyes, but gazing out through 
the moisture on the bleak wintry scene before them. Clara’s ind 
was the more active at the moment, for she was resolving that in this 
episode of her life she would accept no heute whatever from Lady 
Aylmer’s teaching ;—no, nor any lesson whatever from the teaching 
of any Aylmer in existence. And as for the world’s rules, she would 
fit herself to them as best she could ; but no such fitting should drive 
her to the unwomanly cruelty of deserting this woman whom she had 
known and loved,—and whom she now loved with a fervour which 
she had never before felt tov yards her. 

“You have heard it all now,” said Mrs. Askerton at last. 

« And is it not better so?” 

“ Ah ;—I do not know. How should I know?” 

“Do you not know?” And as she spoke Clara pressed her arm 
still closer. ‘Do you not know yet?” Then, turning herself half 
round, she clasped the other woman full in her arms and kissed her 
forehead, and her lips. ‘ Do you not know yet?” 


“But you will go away, and people will tell you that you are 
wrong.” 
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“What people?” said Clara, thinking as she spoke of the whole 
family at Aylmer Castle. 

“Your husband will tell you so.” 

“T have no husband,—as yet,—to order me what to think or 
what not to think.” 

“No ;—not quite as yet. But you will tell him all this.” 

“ He knows it. It was he who told me.” 

“ What ;—Captain Aylmer ?”’ 

“Yes; Captain Aylmer.” 

“ And what did he say ?”’ 

“Never mind. Captain Aylmer is not my husband,—not as yet. 
If he takes me, he must take me as I am, not as he might possibly 
have wished me to be. Lady Aylmer r 

« And does Lady Aylmer know it?” 

“Yes. Lady Aylmer is one of those hard, severe women who 
never forgive.” 

“Ah, I see it all now. I understand it all. Clara, you must 
forget me, and come here no more. You shall not be ruined because 
you are generous.” 

“Ruined! If Lady Aylmer’s displeasure can ruin me, I must put 
up with ruin. I will not accept her for my guide. I am too old, and 
have had my own way too long. Do not let that thought trouble 
you. In this matter I shall judge for myself. I have judged for 
myself already.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“ Papa knows nothing of it.” 

“ But you will tell him?” 

“T do not know. Poor papa is very ill. If he were well I would 
tell him, and he would think as I do.” 

“ And your cousin?” 

“You say that he has heard it all.” 

“T think so. Do you know that I remembered him the first 
moment that I saw him. But what could I do? When you men- 
tioned to me my old name, my real name, how could I be honest? I 
have been driven to do that which has made honesty to me impossible. 
My life has been a lie; and yet how could I help it? I must live 
somewhere,—and how could I live anywhere without deceit ?” 

“And yet that is so sad.” 

“Sad indeed! But what could Ido? Of course I was wrong in 
the beginning. Though how am I to regret it, when it has given me 
such a husband as I have? Ah ;— if you could know it all, I think, 
—I think you would forgive me.” 

Then by degrees she told it all, and Clara was there for hours 
listening to her story. The reader will not care to hear more of it 
than he has heard. Nor would Clara have desired any closer revela- 
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tion; but as it is often difficult to obtain a confidence, so is it im- 
possible to stop it in the midst of its effusion. Mrs. Askerton told 
the history of her life,—of her first foolish engagement, her belief, 
her half-belief, in the man’s reformation, of the miseries which resulted 
from his vices, of her escape and shame, of her welcome widowhood, 
and of her second marriage. And as she told it, she paused at 
every point to insist on the goodness of him who was now her 
husband. ‘TI shall tell him this,” she said at last, “as I do every- 
thing ; and then he will know that I have in truth got a friend.” 

She asked again and again about Mr. Belton, but Clara could only 
tell her that she knew nothing of her cousin’s knowledge. Will 
might have heard it all, but if so he had kept his information to 
himself. 

“ And now what shall you do?” Mrs. Askerton asked of Clara, at 
length prepared to go. 

“Do? in what way? I shall do nothing.” 

“ But you will write to Captain Aylmer ?” 

“Yes ;—I shall write to him.” 

“ And about this?” 

“‘ Yes ;—I suppose I must write to him.” 

« And what will you say?” 

“That I cannot tell. I wish I knew what to say. If it were to 
his mother I could write my letter easily enough.” 

“ And what would you say to her? ” 

“JT would tell her that I was responsible for my own friends. Bu 
I must go now. Papa will complain that I am so long away.” Then 
there was another embrace, and at last Clara found her way out of the 
house and was alone again in the park. 

She clearly acknowledged to herself that she had a great difficulty 
before her. She had committed herself altogether to Mrs. Askerton, 
and could no longer entertain any thought of obeying the very 
plainly expressed commands which Captain Aylmer had given her. 
The story as told by Captain Aylmer had been true throughout ; but, 
in the teeth of that truth she intended to maintain her acquaintance 
with Mrs. Askerton. From that there was now no escape. She had 
been carried away by impulse in what she had done and said at the 
cottage ; but she could not bring herself to regret it. She could not 
believe that it was her duty to throw over and abandon a woman 
whom she loved, because that woman had once, in her dire extremity, 
fallen away from the ‘path of virtue. But how was she to write the 
letter ? ; 

When she reached her father he complained of her absence and 
almost scolded her for having been so long at the cottage. “TI can- 


not see,” said he, “what you find in that woman to make so much 
of her.” 
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“She is the only neighbour I have, papa.” 

« And better none than her, if all that people say of her is true.” 

“ All that people say is never true, papa.” 

“There is no smoke without fire. I am not at all sure that it’s 
good for you to be so much with her.” 

“Oh, papa,—don’t treat me like a child.” 

“And [’m sure it’s not good for me that you should be so 
much away. For anything I have seen of you all day you might 
have been at Perivale. But you are going soon, altogether, so I 
suppose I may as well make up my mind to it.” 

“Tm not going for a long time yet, papa.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that there’s nothing to take me away from here at seeneni , 

“You are engaged to be married.” 

“ But it will be a long engagement. It is one of those engage- 
ments in which neither party is very anxious for an immediate 
change.” There was something bitter in Clara’s tone as she said 
this, which the old man perceived, but could only half understand. 
Clara remained with him then for the rest of the day, going down- 
stairs for five minutes, to her dinner, and then returning to him and 
reading aloud while he dozed. Her winter evenings at Belton Castle 
were not very bright, but she was used to them and made no complaint. 

When she left her father for the night she got out her desk and 
prepared herself for her letter to her lover. She was determined 
that it should be finished that night before she went to bed. And it 
was so finished ; though the writing of it gave her much labour, and 
occupied her till the late hours had come upon her. When completed 
it was as follows :— 

‘* Belton Castle, Thursday Night, 

“ Dear FrepERIc,—I received your letter last Sunday, but I could 
not answer it sooner, as it required much consideration, and also some 
information which I have only obtained to-day. About the plan of 
living at Perivale I will not say much now, as my mind is so full of 
other things. I think, however, I may promise that I will never 
make any needless difficulty as to your plans. My cousin Will left 
us on Monday, so your mother need not have any further anxiety on 
that head. It does papa good to have him here, and for that reason I 
am sorry that he has gone. I can assure you that I don’t think what 
you said about him meant anything at all particular. Will is my 
nearest cousin, and of course you would be glad that I should like 
him,—which I do, very much. 

“And now about the other subject, which I own has distressed me, 
as you supposed it would ;—I mean about Mrs. Askerton. I find it 
very difficult in your letter to divide what comes from your mother 


and what from yourself. Of course I want to make the division, as 
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every word from you has great weight with me. At present I don’t 
know Lady Aylmer personally, and I cannot think of her as I do of 
you. Indeed, were I to know her ever so well, I could:not have the 
same deference for her that I have for the man who is to be my 
husband. I only say this, as I fear that Lady Aylmer and I may 
not perhaps agree about Mrs. Askerton. 

“T find that your story about Mrs. Askerton is in the main true. 
But the person who told it you does not seem to have known any of 
the provocations which she received. She was very badly treated by 
Captain Berdmore, who, I am afraid, was a terrible drunkard ; and at 
last she found it impossible to stay with him. So she went away. I 
cannot tell you how horrid it all was, but I am sure that if I could 
make you understand it, it would go a long way in inducing you to 
excuse her. She was married to Colonel Askerton as soon as Captain 
Berdmore died, and this took place before she came to Belton. I 
hope you will remember that. It all occurred out in India, and I 
really hardly know what business we have to inquire about it now. 

“ At any rate, as I have been acquainted with her a long time, and 
very intimately, and as I am sure that she has repented of anything 
that has been wrong, I do not think that I ought to quarrel with her 
now. Indeed I have promised her that I will not. I think I owe it 
you to tell you the whole truth, and that is the truth. 

“ Pray give my regards to your mother, and tell her that I am sure 
she would judge differently if she were in my place. This poor 
woman has no other friend here; and who am I, that I should take 
upon myself to condemn her? I cannot do it. Dear Frederic, pray 
do not be angry with me for asserting my own will in this matter. 
I think you would wish me to have an opinion of my own. In my 
present position I am bound to‘have one, as I am, as yet, responsible 
for what I do myself. I shall be very, very sorry, if I find that you 
differ from me ; but still I cannot be made to think that I am wrong. 
I wish you were here that we might talk it over together, as I think 
that in that case you would agree with me. 

“If you can manage to come to us at Easter, or any other time 
when Parliament does not keep you in London, we shall be so delighted 
to see you. 

“ Dear Frederic, 
“Yours very affectionately, 
“ Ciara AMEDROZ.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue Gastein Convention and the naval fétes in the Channel have continued to 
call forth some very remarkable and mischievous interpretations. We are told 
that Austria and Prussia have been the first in these days to demonstrate that any 
Power which appears to be strong enough may dismember any other Power, and 
seize the spoil; and the object is to show that Europe has nothing to dread from 
any other power or powers. And then we are told, and told too in the face of 
the manifest disapprobation of Russia at Austro-Prussian doings, that the Holy 
Alliance has been revived, and of course that it can only be a menace to France. 
That the Danish Duchies were invaded, conquered, and disposed of, on false pre- 
tences; that’ the arrangement come to can only tend to the aggrandisement of 
Prussia, we have held and hold. But let us be just. Austria and Prussia did not 
set the example of obtaining provinces on false pretences. That example was set 
by another Power. We believe that Herr von Bismark only followed that example- 
He saw, when Nice and Savoy were taken from Italy, that it was possible to 
profit by the lesson. If France, by helping Italy, might “rectify” her frontiers, 
why should not Prussia, in the name of Germany, and on the pretext of assisting 
the disaffected in Sleswig and Holstein, rectify the frontiers of Germany? If 
France were allowed to plant herself on the Alps, and hold the passes into Italy 
and ‘Switzerland, why should not Germany plant herself on the Little Belt, and 
hold the keys of the Baltic and the North Sea? A great admirer of the Emperor 
Napoleon, an enemy of the House of Austria, ambitious of power and renown, Herr 
von Bismark read ‘the lesson set him by the events of 1859-60, put in practice the 
principles of the policy it is the fashion to call new, and did all he could to draw 
from the transaction the maximum of profit for his own state. We do not defend, 
we condemn the conduct of Austria and Prussia in the Dano-German business; 
but we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that they did not set the example of 
disregarding treaties, nor of despoiling their neighbours, nor of showing that 
provinces were for the strongest. They did not revive the game of altering the 
map of Europe. The balance of power was altered when Italy was set free, and 
beneficially altered, for the freeing of Italy was the emancipation of a people, 
and after all, the accomplishment of their unity, as the complement of their 
freedom, was mainly their own act. But the balance of power was more seriously 
changed when the two great military positions in the Western Alps fell into the 
hands of France. Now the balance of power is altered again by the Austro- 
Prussian conquests north of the Elbe. In both cases pretences were put forward 
which were not true; and we are at a loss to see why it should be right to condemn 
the one and not the other, to hold up the German Powers as the enemies of public 
right, and the disturbers of Europe, and to exonerate the Imperial Government 
of France. What we have to take note of is, that the proceedings of the military 
monarchies are always the same. 

We have already explained the meaning of the Gastein Convention, and have 
nothing to add except that the friends of Austria contend that she has saved the 
rights of the German Diet! The policy of Germany in relation to Denmark has 
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left her isolated in the midst of Europe. The Scandinavians are naturally alarmed 
at her progress northward. Russia has allowed her disapproval to escape in words, 
though not officially. The public conscience in England is shocked. France, 
official and non-official, is indignant, and even her Liberal publicists use language 
which might have become the Maréchal de Belleisle or the First Napoleon. 
France, we are. told, is not an island, and cannot stand aloof from Europe, when 
in Europe her counsels are disdained. France must have a finger in the German 
pie. She is, it seems, threatened by the revival of the coalition, minus England. 
Imagine poor France, possessed of a most powerful central government, having 
under arms 400,000 men, able, in a fortnight, to increase them to 600,000, able in 
three months to augment the number to 800,000, compact in territory, with a 
warlike people, a formidable fleet, an unequalled strategical position, haying it in 
her power to bring to her side in a moment the fleet, the bayonets, the cannon of 
Italy, not without influence over Spain; imagine this power trembling for her 
safety before disjointed Germany, because disjointed Germany has acquired those 
Duchies far from the French frontier! If Germany, by a miracle, were united, and if 
her sovereign were for the nonce a Frederick II., France might have some reason to 
fear. But it is preposterous to talk of any danger to her from a country so 
distracted as Germany. And, as to the revival of the Holy Alliance, it is simply 
nonsense. Russian interests are really touched by the appearance, even remotely, 
of Germany as a Naval Power in the Baltic, and Russia, when she gets quit of her 
internal embarrassments, may be securely counted on as an active rival of Germany 
at sea. The meaning of French alarm at the increase of German power is that it 
will be used some day as a ground for demanding fresh material guarantees. The 
fortunes of France and Italy are already closely interwoven, and the Austro- 
Prussian alliance does not tend to rend them asunder. Spain, if we may judge 
from the recent policy of Marshal O’Donnell and the meeting of the Emperor 
Napoleon and Queen Isabella at San Sebastian, seems disposed to transform the 
duet intoa trio. The three Latin nations are now ostensibly all on excellent terms 
with each other. 

The interpretations placed upon the naval fétes have been most surprising. The 
sensible French and the cooler English observers have both arrived at the same 
conclusion—that the naval demonstration simply means that it is for the interest 
of both countries to be on good terms. But this explanation did not satisfy some 
parties. They have told us that it was the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual alliance, based on the identity of the interests of the two countries 
“all over the world.” The doctrine does not bear a moment’s examination. Take 
only two examples. Are the interests of the two countries identical in the Gulf of 
Mexico and in Egypt? We, like the rest of the world, even the United States, 
shall rejoice to see Mexico stable and flourishing. The interest of France in 
Mexico is to found the empire and avoid a war with the United States. "Whether 
the empire there is established or overthrown, we have no interest in joining in a 
quarrel about it with the Americans. We do not mean to go into it. But one of 
the uses to which the naval fétes has been put has been to hold them out as a 
threat to the Americans, and make them believe that we are allied with France in 
the Gulf of Mexico as well as elsewhere. The Egyptian example is still more 
flagrant. The French, under the pretext of cutting a canal, have founded a 
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French colony on the Isthmus of Suez; that is, they are literally in possession of 
our highway to India. Can it be said that the interests of the two nations are 
identical there? Certainly not. The interests of the two nations are antagonistic 
on. half-a-dozen points of the globe, and will remain so. Of course we mean the 
“interests” as understood by the politicians. In another sense, it need scarcely be 
said that the interests of all nations are identical. But as we have not yet 
reached the Millennium, it profits little to preach that doctrine. Our true interests 
are to remain at peace, to promote and welcome the growth of free institutions all 
over the world, to stimulate commerce, and foster civilisation and progress. How 
we are to do that by engaging in an intimate alliance, except for special purposes, 
with any despotic power, passes our comprehension. Mr. Roebuck put the doctrine 
derived from the naval fétes in such an offensive shape that even the Moniteur 
felt obliged to castrate his speech, lest the unwarrantable threat it contained 
should appear to have official sanction. The lesson which England should draw 
from the present state of Europe is, that while she is friendly with all nations, she 
should stand aloof from the military monarchies, and withhold her influence and 
her hand until she is called upon to interfere by the dictates of duty so plain as to 
be unquestionable. We need no alliance, and not one of the Great Powers could 
offer us an alliance which it would be prudent to accept. 

The progress of constitutional government in the great monarchies is very slow, 
but there are ever and anon some indications that the popular desire for its blessings 
is not dead nor without influence on the authorities. In France, for instance, 
where the central power of the state exerts so much force to limit and repress the 
tendency to free local action, that tendency perpetually manifests itself. The 
Emperor favours, to a certain extent, the growth of what is called decentralisation, 
and a real movement to obtain it has been set on foot and seems to be gaining 
ground. We say seems, for although it has the sanction and support of all parties 
in the opposition, it has none from the Imperialists. The project of decentralisa- 
tion under discussion was elaborated by a few political thinkers at Nancy. Its 
aim is to reduce the power of the officers nominated by the Government in the 
communes and departments, and to lodge that power in the hands of regularly 
elected bodies and officers virtually appointed by them, though nominally ap- 
pointed by the Government from lists to be submitted to it. This scheme has 
secured the adhesion of many men—Orleanists, Legitimists, Republicans—but it 
does not find favour in the eyes of the powers that be. The great want of France 
has long been independent local institutions, which would not only enable the 
people to manage their own affairs, but place some check upon the despotic action 
of the central Government. The Emperor would like to see the institutions, but 
he would not relish the check. .And this is inevitable. He governs France him- 
self, and he can only tolerate that modicum of self-government which shall be 
inoccuous to him. The scheme elaborated at Nancy, if carried out, would 
seriously encroach upon his vast powers, for instance over the elections, and he is 
not likely to give it his assent. A council general, which recently prayed that it 
might nominate its own officers and exercise jurisdiction in disputes arising out of 
contested elections of members to its own body, was rebuked by having its pro- 
ceedings declared null and void by an Imperial decree. The decree was strictly 
legal—dura lex, sed lex, was the commentary of the Journal des Débats—but it 
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serves nevertheless to mark the jealousy with which the Imperial Government 
watches over the tendencies towards freedom displayed by local bodies. 

In Austria the Government is engaged in restoring local government—if the 
phrase be not considered slighting—on a large scale. The Minister of Justice has 
invited free discussion in the press, so long as it be fair. “The Emperor's 
Government,” writes the Minister, “thoroughly appreciates the high value of a 
daily press,” and “ will thankfully receive well-grounded criticisms of its measures, 
which shall display an evident desire to promote the public welfare.” Of course, 
the press must not attack the “sacred dynasty ” or the unity of the monarchy, or 
seek to undermine the pillars of the State, or the laws. Tor those offences there 
are penalties, and the penalties. will be exacted. But within these limits the press 
is to be free. M. von Mailath, whose business it is to pave the way for the 
restoration of legality in Hungary, has issued a circular which sounds equally 
sincere. He defines his task to be the solution of pending questions on the basis 
of “the constitutional and historical rights” of Hungary. He desires: to restore 
“the full legal position.” The Government of the Emperor considers “ the right 
of self-administration as one of the most valuable pearls in the Hungarian con- 
stitution.” And so on; and he actually bespeaks the forbearance of all parties, 
and reminds them of the vast difficulties which have accumulated during the long 
reign of “provisional” Government. These cannot but be regarded as hopeful 
signs. They certainly indicate a clearer appreciation of constitutional doctrines 
than is often to be found in Austrian state papers. 

Prussia is again unfortunate in presenting a contrast to her rival. Count 
Eulenbourg, who murdered Prince Alfred’s cook in the streets of Bonn, has been 
allowed to join his regiment. England has remonstrated, and France has set her 
Minister at work to obtain redress, for Ott, the cook, was a Frenchman. There 
cannot be another country in Europe where murder would be permitted with 
impunity. But the case is not a solitary one in Prussia. Again the despotic 
character of the Government is shown by the prosecution of Herr Twesten for 
words spoken in Parliament. The words embodied an accusation of corruption 
against the judges; but clearly Herr Twesten should have been called upon to 
prove them before a Parliamentary committee or made to retract the charge. 
There can be no free constitutional government without the privilege of free 
speech in Prrliament, and if this action of the Executive is sustained there is an 
end of the last rag of constitutional government in Prussia. The discipline of a 
Chamber by a nominee President, as in France. would be far less intolerable. 

We are not without our own share of trouble in Ireland. According to the 
Trish newspapers, 2 number of young men in the southern counties, who rejoice 
in the strange appellation of Fenians, are in the habit of meeting by night in 
order to acquire the rudiments of military drill. They are seen by lonely way- 
farers forming, or trying to form, “fours.” At the appearance of a stranger, it 
is said, the military array breaks up, and the would-be soldiers are seen to be 
engaged in a vigorous game of football. Sometimes they make night hideous 
by singing “The Green above the Red,” and shouting, “ Hurrah for the Fenians!” 
One or more militiamen are in custody on the charge of unlawful drilling. A 
corporal had been heard to cry “halt,” and at that magic word the squad had 
come toastand. There can be no doubt that some secret society exists in the 
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southern counties, and that it has relations with discontented Irishmen in the 
United States. But it can only lead to mischief to the persons who enter it. 
The priests in Ireland are hostile to this curious society, and preach against it; 
but it isa remarkable fact in the history of Irish secret societies, that the priests 
should have so little control over them. Of course no apprehension is felt about 
these Fenians by any sensible person. The first sign of overt action would bring 
down upon them sharp punishment, and if not instant extinction, at least complete 
repression. A Fenian republic is a simple impossibility. The loyal Irishmen alone, 
without the aid of the troops, would suffice to settle accounts with these misguided 
men, whose smattering of military drill will, if they ever break out, only help 
them the more effectually to their ruin. 

The troubles of Europe are more than matched, they are surpassed, by those of 
the United States. Here kings and emperors are striving as of old to enlarge their 
boundaries, to secure their possessions, to reconcile a various people to a common 
rule ; nations are seeking to recover old or obtain new political franchises, demand- 
ing self-government under different forms and pretexts, attempting to place the 
fetters of Law upon the strong arm of Power. There a whole system of society, 
dissolved by a terrible war, has to be built up again literally from the ground. 
Not only have the relations between labour and capital become radically changed, 
but the land has been impoverished almost to the extent of famine. The tide of 
war has ebbed, but the territories over which it flowed with consuming fury are 
seen when they emerge into view to be covered with the mere debris of a former 
prosperity. This is not to be attributed solely to Federal devastations. The Plant- 
ing States are too vast to have been ravaged by any modern army. Three-fourths 
of the ruin has been wrought by the stupendous efforts of the Confederates to 
sustain their resistance to the central power. The dearth of food and raiment is 
their least evil, for though severe, it must be temporary. The restoration of civil 
government, the reconstruction of society, the reorganisation of labour—these will 
remain to be accomplished long after the pressing need for sustenance and clothing 
has been supplied. For the future government, society, and labour system of the 
revolted States will have to be so fashioned as to be in harmony with the common 
interests of the republic, and to bring them into harmony will take time. Upon 
the central government, which has overturned a social and political fabric based on 
slave-labour, rests the heavy responsibility of rebuilding the fabric upon the basis 
of free labour and freedom. Duty and interest alike demand this. For unless the 
political system in the South is radically changed, the virus of secession may re- 
appear in a form equally malignant, and dictate a repudiation of the national debt. 
To this and other dangers the Northern and Western States seem to be fully alive; 
and, if only with the object of saving the national credit, the national government 
must guide and control the Southerners until it is certain that they can no longer 
be-its foes. But apart from this the Central Government is aware that its duty is to 
protect the slave in his new character as a freedman; and to see that while he is 
not enslaved afresh, he is not at the same time used to augment the political weight 
of his late masters in the Congress and the Cabinet. 

These are the objects of the policy of the Central Government—to prevent a 
renewal of the secession war in Congress, in the shape of an organised attack on 
the national credit, and to lay broad and deep the foundations of free labour by 
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securing to the coloured people the rights of freemen. But it is easier to set forth 
the aim of the national policy than to prescribe the means of carrying it out. 
President Johnson has hitherto gone upon the principle of restoring a qualified 
self-government, to be initiated by the old machinery of conventions, under the 
guidance of a provisional governor, and the sharp supervision of a military officer. 
He has met with sufficient opposition to make him admit that he has only instituted 
a political experiment, and to cause him to set up purely military courts for the 
decision of matters affecting the welfare of the freedmen. The Southerners evidently 
anticipated that, when the war ended, they would only have to revive their old 
political organisations, go on asif there had been no war, and send members to Con- 
gress just as they did five years ago. That they should strive to do so was only 
natural, and it was only natural that they should not be allowed todo so. The war 
has vindicated the sovereignty of the nation over all its component parts, but it has 
not overthrown State rights, except in so far as they are hostile to that sovereignty. 
This the Southerners either do not, or will not, comprehend, and the most arduous 
task of the Central Government is the task of convincing the Southerners that their 
State rights must be subordinate to the authority and rights of the State itself. 
But the task will be executed. General Howard, the head of the Freedman’s 
Bureau, has distinctly intimated, both by word and act, that the freedmen shall 
have and enjoy all those rights which can be secured for them by the Central 
Government. Thus, when the State courts refused to receive the testimony of a 
coloured man against a white man, General Howard, with the sanction of the 
Government, set up courts of his own. In Mississippi a man murdered his former 
slave. He was arrested, but a judge granted a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
murderer was set at liberty. Officially informed of this, General Howard induced 
the Secretary of War to order the arrest of the person for murder, to direct that he 
should be tried by a military court, and that if the judge again attempted to issue 
& writ of habeas corpus, to arrest him also. This and other similar cases show that 
the Government is in earnest. The central system has been adopted in regulating 
the employment of the freedmen. As far as possible they are induced to work for 
compensation on the estates of their former masters, the officers of the Bureau 
seeing that the contracts are executed faithfully. General Howard states that this 
system has so far worked well. He is even sanguine enough to believe that the preju- 
dice against colour will be overcome, and he backs his opinion with facts. When 
Maryland became a free State, the former slave-owners in the Southern counties 
drove off their hands from their old homes. “They could live with them as slaves, 
but not as free men. Howis it now? They have agents whom they send to 
Richmond and elsewhere to collect freedmen to labour for them. They must have 
their help, and they are engaging as many as they can get, and the prospect is 
that there will soon be more negroes in that section than there were formerly slaves 
and free people of colour. They will have no trouble in living with the whites, 
nor the whites with them. Thus it will be everywhere.” That the anticipations of 
this able and warm-hearted soldier may be fulfilled, it is plain that the States must 
co-operate honestly with the Central Government. It is equally plain that in 
default of}such sincere co-operation, the General Government must continue to 
keep its own courts active, and maintain a provisional military government in 


the States south of the Potomac. And that seems to be the intention of the 
President. 
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The political question involved in the treatment of the freedman has been stated 
with great force in a document issued by a committee of Boston merchants. 
Before the war of secession each Slave State sent representatives to Congress in 
proportion to its population; and its population for this purpose was the whole 
number of whites and three-fifths of the number of slaves. As there are no slaves 
now, except in Kentucky and Delaware, as all are free, it follows that, if the rule 
holds good, the representation of the South will be considerably increased. 
Assuming that the freedmen are not allowed to vote, it is calculated that the vote 
of one white in the South will be equal to the votes of two whites in the North; 
in other words, the political strength of the ex-secessionists will be doubled. Now 
the Boston men hold that this would be a wrong to the whole nation, because it 
would arm the late enemies of the Republic with a power greater than they had 
before to work against its interests—for instance, to vote for repudiation; but, 
while their arguments point to the full enfranchisement of the freedmen by giving 
them votes, they content themselves with urging Mr. Johnson to retain military 
possession of the South, first, in order that the ex-Slave States may have time to 
become accustomed to the change which has befallen them, next that the country 
may have time to deliberate and form a mature decision upon the expediency of 
giving votes to the freedmen. The Boston gentlemen are of opinion that if the new 
constitutions of the ex-secession States do not contain all the provisions which the 
safety and security of the whole country require, they ought to be rejected, and 
“the States retained within military possession until such constitutions are pre- 
sented.” These are very grave questions, far surpassing in importance those 
which some good people on this side of the Atlantic think alone deserving of 
discussion—the trial of Captain Wirz for cruelty to Federal prisoners, and the 
probable trial of Mr. Davis for treason. 

The progress of Russia in Central Asia—we mean her progress towards British 
India—excites scarcely any apprehension among us in these latter days; none 
compared with what it did some five-and-twenty years ago. Yet that progress is 
very considerable; and, what is more, it is systematic. It goes on without 
cessation. Like a glacier the Russian frontier glides ever onward, the violent dis- 
ruption of some small State or the submission of some tribe marking its rate of 
advance. So far as we are concerned we are content to regard it with something 
of indifference, although it points towards Cashmere and Affghanistan. This 
arises from the less imperfect knowledge of the countries that lie between the 
Russian outposts and our own, and a less imperfect conception of the obstacles 
that lie on the road or roads, and of the conditions an invading army must observe 
in order to get to our frontier passes. And really as regards this possible invasion 
of India by the rival Asiatic Power, we have come to consider that cure would be 
far better and more effectual than prevention. We must, in the nature of things, 
have plenty of warning, and we can surely show a stronger army always on our 
frontier than the Russians can bring up to it either through Persia or Bokhara. It 
is in the latter direction that the late encroachments have been made. The 
Russians, like ourselves in India, say that they would willingly stop, but that they 
cannot. Their neighbours are insolent, or hostile, or too independent, and must be 
chastised or absorbed. In June last they were “ obliged” to take Taschkent. It 
fell out thus according to their own accounts. A Kokan chief established himself 
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in Taschkent. He was detested by the inhabitants, who groaned under his tyranny ; 
and they asked General Tchernaieff to intervene and expel him. This the General 
declined to do, until he found that the people were applying for aid to the Emir of 
Bokhara, and also that the exports from Russia to Taschkent were decreasing. To 
anticipate the Emir, and open the market to Russian produce, General Tchernaieff 
forthwith stormed the town. This is a very curious thing. After having been 
invited to intervene to protect the people, he found he could only enter Taschkent 
as we entered Canton, by escalading the walls, occupying them, and then fighting 
through the town. It was a serious business this of assisting their friends in 
Taschkent, and cost them about 150 men. When the Emir of Bokhara arrived he 
found he was too late; and as he did not go away, the Russians simply arrested 
all the merchants of Bokhara in Orenburg and sequestrated their goods. Where- 
upon the Emir became civil and retreated; but the Russian General, fearing he 
only retired to prepare for a forward movement, asked for and obtained: consider- 
able reinforcements from Orenburg and the Caucasus. These were on their way. 
Russia professes a desire to abandon her conquest. ‘ Russia,” says the Invalide, 
“has no more ardent desire than to be able to evacuate Taschkent and to restore 
the inhabitants to their former state of prosperous and self-controlled independ- 
ence. But the necessary condition of her retreat is the abstinence of the Emir of 
Bokhara. A Russian force is being concentrated at Taschkent.” Language we all 
understand. 

Some interesting. facts bearing on the cattle plague have come to light. For 
instance, Miss Burdett Coutts has lost the whole of a herd of cows kept at High- 
gate. It need not be said that these were well tended. They had not been in 
immediate contact with any animals coming from infected quarters, but as they 
were on a farm close to the track of cattle going to Islington, and as they were 
not far from the great market itself, it is assumed that they took the infection 
from infected beasts. Jord Granville has lost upwards of eighty cows at Hendon. 
These also were kept in rich pastures and sheltered in airy sheds. Lord Granville’s 
bailiff boldly advances the opinion that the “ disease is atmospheric,” meaning, we 
suppose, that it is caused by some excess or defect in the atmosphere. The French 
Government sent over a commission to investigate the nature and source of the 
disease, and the result of their report is that the importation of cattle from 
England into France is prohibited. Belgium has adopted a similar measure. The 
French commission are satisfied that the malady is an exotic in Western Europe; 
but that, although it can never originate among us, it is an essentially migra- 
tory disease. Whether the statements of the commission are well or ill founded, 
the Emperor has thought it prudent to issue the required decree of prohibition. 


September 13. 
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THE DAY AND THE Hour. A Sketch of the Future, extracted from the Bible. 
By Captain W. A. BAKER, Royal Bombay Engineers. Wm. Mackintosh. 1865. 


THIs is surely one of the most marvellous books that ever was published. It is 
the work of a man apparently driven mad by the intricacies of Prophecy, and 
yet of a man sound enough in mind to perform the practical duties of a captain 
of engineers. Speculations into futurity, founded on the old prophets and on 
the Book of Revelations, have been before now put forth both by those who 
have believed and by those who have simply wished to make others believe,— 
both by the credulous and by the deceitful ; but I doubt whether any detailed 
promise of an assured and specified Millennium has ever been ushered into the 
world with so complete a faith and so anxious a desire to make converts, as 
that which is here given to us by Captain Baker ;—and certainly none less 
likely to make converts, in spite of the faith and zeal of the author. Captain 
Baker is doubtless a correct arithmetician, and we must believe that he has 
done good service as such in the Bombay Engineers, He knows the use of 
figures, and probably in all the ordinary concerns of life is able so to use them 
that they shall not deceive him. Now, in this great purpose of his life,—for 
doubtless he regards his readings of prophecy as the one great end and object 
of his being,—he has trusted solely to figures, and has allowed them to lead 
him to conclusions which will cause him to be regarded as insane by everybody 
who examines them. He tells us that four months before the completion of his 
work he knew little of prophecy, and was simply acquainted with the Bible as 
ordinary professional men are acquainted with it. He then read Elliott’s 
‘*Horee Apocalypicee,” and being much struck with that, he ‘‘set to work to 
read the Book of Revelation and the Prophets” for himself,—and in four 
months’ time had, by the light of his own reason, or, as he says himself, by 
‘“‘his own brain, worked on by the Spirit of God,” brought forth a result, 
absolutely proved to be true by arithmetic, as to which he has no shadow of 
doubt, as to which he conceives that no rational man can have a doubt,—and 
this result he gives us. His last reading of prophecy, which is of course the 
one which concerns us all most nearly, is as follows :— 

M. 1801. (‘‘M.” means 3 years and 3-10ths of a year, which period of time, 
Captain Baker tells us, is a minute on God’s clock,—was moreover the duration 
of Christ’s ministry on earth,—and is therefore chosen by him as his favourite 
unit in all his calculations). M.1801. A.p. April, 1878. This is the date of 
‘the commencement of the period to which the following reading of prophecy 
refers :— 

‘Paris taken June 20, or Sept. 4, 1878. Eclipse of the Sun July 29. 
Shooting stars 13 to 24 August. Fearful storms the last week of August, 
causing great sickness in Antichrist’s army in Palestine. Sign of the Son of 
Man appears about Sept. 1. Christ appears descending on Mount Olivet at 
sunset of Sept. 20, 1878.” 

So that we have the exact day and hour given us, and that exact day and 
hour are now distant from us only thirteen years! Under such circumstances 
I should be interested to know whether Captain Baker will educate his young 
children, if he has any, in the usual way, and especially whether he puts out 
his money at the ordinary rate of interest. 

But the above prophetic assurance, though it would be the one thing of interest 
to us if we could bring ourselves to believe it, is by no means the most attractive 
promise that is made to us, seeing that we none of us shall have any faith in 
these promises. That the Emperor of the French is to be Antichrist is not a 
new idea with Captain Baker; but the captain asserts the fact more positively 
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than they who have been before him, and declares that Napoleon III. shall also 
become Pope. He has had some little hesitation on this point because Anti- 
christ is to have a nephew, whereas the Emperor has no nephew ; but he has, he 
tells us, found out that the Hebrew for nephew may mean anything; and there- 
fore, though his informant in Hebrew denies that the convenient word can be 
taken to signify cousin, Captain Baker will not be so circumscribed. ‘‘ Surely,” 
this is Captain Baker’s argument, ‘‘if there is no word in Hebrew for cousin, and 
neched” (neched, which it seems is Hebrew for nephew, is the word in dispute) 
‘‘may mean almost anything, it may mean cousin.” ‘Thus the difficulty about 
Antichrist’s nephew is overcome. Prince Napoleon is to stand for the neched ; 
and the Emperor is to be Pope and Antichrist. In these capacities, and with 
his joint terrestrial and infernal authority, he is to conquer all lands—except 
Britain. This is to be done between 1871 and 1878. Britain shall stand trium- 
phant. Our Queen Victoria shall be the new Queen of Sheba, and she shall 
come to Palestine ‘‘ from the uttermost parts of the earth” to visit the coming 
Messiah, the uttermost parts meaning India, of which she is now Empress. 
Indeed, if I can understand Captain Baker’s calculations aright, she ought to 
be the Queen of Sheba already. And the Prince of Wales is to be the Prince 
of the Covenant. ‘‘ Antichrist,” we are told, ‘‘ will cast down and stamp upon 
some of the rulers of Europe, but he will never stamp upon the Prince Regent 
of England ;””—for the Queen will by this time have abdicated in his favour. 
We all hope that Napoleon never may stamp on our Crown; but we shall 
still be as prone as ever to see that his Royal Highness’s security is fixed on 
some base beyond that given to him by prophecy. 

To me it is lamentable,—a thing full of melancholy, to see the mind of a good 
man, a man sedulous, educated, and of his nature truthful, thus made to wander 
away, lured from its path by an ignis-fatuus of religious curiosity, ‘‘ like sweet 
bells, jangled, out of tune and harsh.” The poor worker at arithmetical calcu- 
lations has gone mad among his figures, losing the balance of his reason from 
unrest and too violent a strain upon his energies. In his Preface he assures us 
that his work is inspired, and in his Conclusion he says, ‘‘ I am going to provide 
the world with the future means of proving me either an inspired prophet of 
God, or a mad, presumptuous fool!” To me it is sad that any such man should 
provide the world with the means of doing this ;—as Captain Baker no doubt 
has done. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA, THEIR ORIGIN, PROXIMATE CAUSE, AND CURE 
THROUGH THE AGENCY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM BY MEANS OF IcE. by 
JOHN CHAPMAN, M.D. ‘Tribner & Co. 


THIS is a remarkable pamphlet, on a subject profuse in pamphlets and sug- 
gestions at atime when general alarm stimulates the hypothetic faculty, and 
when the desire to clutch at a remedy makes men credulousof means. As an 
-hypothesis, the explanation proposed by Dr. Chapman is eminently scientific, 
though it requires extensiye confrontation with experience before it can take 
its place among medical theories. As a method of treatment, the method 
proposed by Dr. Chapman has the merit of being very simple and very inex- 
pensive; but whether it has the supreme merit of being effective must be 
decided hereafter, for with wise candour he confesses that although it has been 
effective within his experience, the range of his experience is but small. J/ the 
cause of Diarrhoea and Cholera be, as he suggests, an over-crowded state of the 
blood vessels supplying the nervous centres which rule over the bowels, then it 
follows that a sedative influence acting on those neryous centres, lessening the 
amount of blood in them, would remedy the evil, and the application of ice is a 
proved means of exercising such an influence. All depends on this initial 7/. 
Grant that, and you must grant all. And Dr. Chapman advances reasons which 
render this if probable, if not proven; but he is too well informed not to be 
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fully aware of the fact that all the phenomena enunciated by him may possibly 
arise from conditions wholly unlike those assumed by. his hypothesis, and it-is 
only in the severe scrutiny of enlarged experience, wherein coincidences .are 
eliminated and causal connections become eyident, that a real conviction can, be 
established. 


What Dr. Chapman says on fruit as a cause of Diarrhoea and Cholera is- 


correct, but not sufficiently explicit, in my opinion. The popular notion that 
eating fruit, especially unripe fruit, is a cause, although sneered at by many, 
and regarded as popular superstition, is only open to the one objection usually 
to be alleged against popular notions, namely, that an observed fact is mis- 
interposed in its causation. Fruit, whether we can explain the fact or not, is 
observed to induce diarrhoea: ‘‘Itis probable,” says Dr. Chapman, ‘“ that in 
numerous cases this is an exciting cause of the malady; but I venture to assert 
that if this exciting cause were equally operative in winter as it is in summer, 
it would be very far from equally efficient, and that its efficiency in summer de- 
pends almost wholly upon the hyperzemic state of the nervous centres generally 
along the back end specifically of those presiding over the nourishment and 
functions of the a''mentary canal. These, by the excess of blood in them, are 
predisposed to abnormal excitement.” He remarks further, that thousands 
who eat no fruit are nevertheless attacked; and this remark should have led 
him to make a more explicit statement of the exciting nature of fruit, which, 
in common with many other things, acts so injuriously when the nerve centres 
are thus irritable. I believe the sins of fruit are two: first, that many fruits 
are in their nature difficult of digestion; secondly, and mainly, that they are 
eaten at periods when the stomach would more or less resist all food. Fruit 
eaten as a portion of a meal, in the way’the continental poor eat it, is as harm- 
less as any other vegetable food; but fruit eaten at the close of a too copious 
meal—the superfluous dessert—or at irregular intervals between meals—fruit 
of a fibrous texture, or with much acid, fruit that is crude or luscious, fruit 
eaten in quantities at periods when the stomach should be left in repose—can- 
not but severely task the energy of the eater. Robust children and eupeptic 
men may indulge themselves with an impunity which weaker mortals must not 
dream of. And the peculiar evil of fruit is, that in the hot weather it is so 
tempting with its coolness and acidity that moderation becomes almost a stoical 
virtue. This I conceive to be the physiological explanation of the observed 
fact with respect to fruit; and it leads also to an explanation of the fact that 
people who never touch fruit are nevertheless attacked by Diarrhea, if in their 
over irritable state they call upon the stomach to perform duties which tran- 
scend its energies. Pork, veal, potted meats, acid-making sweets, and treache- 
rous fritures, are quite as dangerous as fruit—except that they tempt less to 
excess, and are less frequently eaten between meals. 

We must refer the reader to Dr. Chapman’s pamphlet itself for details respect- 
ing his hypothesis and his method of treatment; but on account of its general 
interest we may quote this one passage :—‘‘ Diarrhoea premonitory of cholera is 
often the only symptom observable during two or three days immediately before 
the more fearful aspects of the disease present themselves, and is remarkable by 
the fact that it is generally painless. Hence it is that the onset of cholera in a 
large number of cases is peculiarly insidious, the patient very naturally sup- 
posing that some irritating material in the bowel is causing slight flux, which 
being without pain will probably soon subside, and calls for no special medical 
attention. Now if the diarrhoea were really caused by irritating ingesta, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the reflex action induced by them would result in 
sensations more or less pronounced of the nature of griping and colic.” In the 
diarrhoea of cholera, according to his hypothesis, there is no pain, because the 
irritable nervous centres, not the irritated intestine, are the source of the increased 
peristaltic action. 

Dr. Chapman may be glad to hear that the effect of temyerature in arrest- 
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ing the fatal influence of poison, touched on by him at p. 27, was first made the 
subject of experiment by Brown Sequard, who showed that death from poison 
(in all cases where the poison is capable of being eliminated by organic pro- 
cesses) results from a rapid fall of animal heat, and if this be prevented, death 
is prevented. As in attacks of cholera rapid fall of animal heat is an invariable 
consequent, it is clear that the first thing to be attended to in any case is to 
keep the patient thoroughly warm. EpITor. 


THE LITERATURE AND CURIOSITIES OF DREAMS. By FRANK SEAFIELD, M.A. 
2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 
THE title of this book can hardly fail of awakening a desire to know something 
of its contents. The subject is one of great interest, but of great perplexity. 
Night after night, since sleep first visited our world, dreams have come in its 
train,—dreams pleasant and dreams painful,—dreams prophetic and dreams 
retrospective,—many-sided as the life which, sometimes in seeming earnest, more 
often in mockery, they represent,—now influencing the fate of individuals, and 
even of nations, and now so vain and fleeting as to become a byword for all that 
is most transient. To all ranks alike these visions of the night appear,—from 
Solomon on the throne to the child in the cottage cradle who smiles and 
stretches out its little hands in its sleep. From dreams musicians haye bor- 
rowed some of their sweetest strains, and painters some of their grandest 
imagery ; by the help of dreams justice has unrayelled crimes, and physicians 
have detected hidden diseases; divines haye used them to point a moral, and 
psychologists to unveil ‘‘the spirit of man that is in him;” and yet, after all, 
this mysterious land of shadows, which seems to lie so near us, evades all our 
efforts to define its locality or to fix its character. We therefore welcome a work 
which promises, like the present, to group before us the chief features of these 
strange phenomena. It is, as its title-page informs us, ‘‘ a commonplace book 
of speculations concerning the mystery of dreams and visions, records of curious 
and well-authenticated dreams, and notes on the yarious modes of interpreta- 
tion adopted in ancient and modern times.”’ The author disclaims all credit 
for new opinions or the better setting forth of old ones, and, contenting him- 
self with the duties of the historian, allows for the most part those whose 
opinions he is representing to speak for themselves. The duty thus modestly 
undertaken is well discharged ; no research has been spared in order to make 
the collection complete within reasonable limits, and the book will doubtless 
serve as a storehouse to which other writers on the subject will resort in order 
to obtain their facts or to compare their theories. At the same time there is 
much to attract the ordinary reader, especially if he himself have many 
visitants from the gates of horn and ivory. The work is divided into three 
parts, in the first of which the author briefly considers the points of chief 
interest in connection with dreams generally. The second is headed ‘‘ Opinions 
on Dreams,” and contains extensive extracts from all writers on the subject; 
and the third is a collection of remarkable dreams, both ancient and modern. 
The first part opens with a discussion of the place of dreams in systems of 
Divination. And here we are met at the very outset by the records which we 
have in Holy Scripture, and which occur with more or less frequency throughout 
its whole course, from that passage in the book of Job which Burke has quoted 
as so remarkable an instance of the Sublime, onward through the histories of 
Joseph and Pharaoh, of Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel, to the time when a vision 
of the night summoned St. Paul from Asia to Greece. In all these instances 
we have dreams employed as a method of divine revelation, conveying some- 
times clear and pointed warnings and commands, and sometimes wrapt in 
obscure symbols, and needing the aid of an inspired interpreter. Nor is it 
strange, but, on the contrary, quite in accordance with all that we can trace 
of the Divine economy, that God should thus use the dream as a medium 
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through which to. speak to men, and that our sleeping as well as our waking 
thoughts should be under His control and influence. But the question arises, 
are Divine dreams to be expected now, .or has a clear revelation, appealing 
to the understanding of men rather than to their imagination, rendered them 
unnecessary ? Mr. Seafield thus sums up his review of the answers to this :— 
‘‘The unanimous yoice must be, that God could so reyeal Himself if He 
would; the general voice is, that it is possible He does; the more restricted 
opinion is that He does; and there is, in addition, an inner circle of persons 
who profess to have personal evidence, not of the possibility, not of the proba- 
bility, but of the actuality of such illuminations. Such persons, following the 
canon of Cyprian—who, observing the edification which resulted to divers 
members of the congregation from revelations in sleep and dreams, was 
accustomed to attach a great deal of credit to them—appeal to results as 
evidence of divine operation. And while it must be conceded against such an 
argument, that in the infinite and multitudinous occurrence of dreams, it 
would be a wonder if some did not ‘come true,’ and that there is yet much to 
be said, and perhaps even much to be tabulated, about the probability of 
‘improbabilia;’ yet there is no room for the scorner to sit down and mock at 
men who appeal to beneficial results in morals and religion as an evidence that 
dream-agency is not yet effete in the economy of God.” 

Views of this character, slightly modified, have been held by the more 
thoughtful and intelligent in every age. The writers of the Old Testament by 
no means represent a// dreams as coming from God. Homer, though he liberally 
uses them as parts of his supernatural machinery, distinguishes between those 
sent by Jove and those that flit idly through the sleeper’s thoughts ; the strong- 
minded Clytemnestra of Aischylus indignantly refuses to accept the fancies of 
the slumbering brain; and the discussion of the question in the Nonnes 
Preestes Tale of Chaucer expresses the belief of the educated in the middle 
ages. Butit has always been, and still is, far otherwise with the weaker and 
the unlearned. To them all dreams are portents, set forth either by kindly or 
by malignant powers, and full of mysterious meaning. The problem has been to 
discoversome sure mode of interpretation, and the various solutions of this problem 
supply our author with materials for a long and interesting chapter, entitled 
Oneirocritica.. In the dreams of Scripture and in some of those recorded in 
profane history we can trace a harmony between the symbolism of the dream 
and its asserted significance, which persuades us that such a meaning is abso- 
lutely necessary, that it could not be otherwise. Not so with the medley 
visions of our ordinary sleep. For them one interpretation is as good as 
another, and sorely puzzled were those dreamers of old who received from 
different soothsayers explanations entirely contradictory. For example :— 

‘** A runner, who intended to run in the Olympic Games, dreamed during the 
night that he was being driven in a chariot drawn by four horses. In the 
morning he applied to an interpreter. He replied to him: ‘ You will win; that 
is what is intimated by the strength and swiftness of your horses.’ He then 
applied to Antiphon, who said to him: ‘ By your dream it appears you must 
lose the race, for do you not see that four reached the goal before you?’” In 
so ambiguous an art it was open to any arch-juggler to draw up a series of 
empirical rules for the interpretation of dreams, which would be accepted 
almost without inquiry. The credit of having first compiled such a statute-book 
belongs to Artemidorus, a native of Ephesus, who flourished in the second 
century, and who enjoys the title of the founder of this department of science, 
though the Oriental astrologers may doubtless claim a higher antiquity. The 
work of Artemidorus was followed by those of Macrobius and Astrampsychus, 
the latter the representative of a long line of Persian magi; and from these 
writers we may learn such useful maxims as that, ‘‘To sit on a wall in a dream 
indicates coming prosperity ;”’ ‘‘ To see a colt running denotes something mys- 
terious;” and ‘‘The eating of figs signifies nonsensical discourse.” Among 
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‘the believers in‘the Koran, dreams, as is well known, are regarded as of the 
. greatest moment. But we must hurry over the very complete system of inter- 
pretation which seems to obtain among them, and the superstitions of the later 
ages, which Rabelais attacks with so much learned raillery, in order to note the 
low state to which the art has fallen in the present day. There is indeed, Mr. 
Seafield tells us, a ‘‘ Royal Book of Dreams,” whereby, as its preface informs 
us, ‘‘any person of ordinary capacity may discover those secrets of fate, which 
the universal fiat of all nations, in every age and clime, has acknowledged to 
be portended by dreams and nocturnal visions ;” but the method seems to be 
obscure, and does not commend itself to our faith. ‘‘ Oneirocriticism is at pre- 
sent in the sere and yellow leaf of its fortunes. . . . Once it was the revelation 
of a divine science, taking its part with the revolutions.of the planets in the 
government of sublunary affairs ; it is now an instrument by which a chapbook 
pedlar may best ascertain what is the smallest number of lies which Cinderella 
will insist on in return for her penny, without considering herself cheated.” 
Hitherto we have been considering dreams in their connection with Divina- 
tion. We have passed over one important chapter on ‘‘ The Causes, Uses, and 
Phenomena of Dreams.” This is, indeed, the most important branch of the 
whole subject, and the second and third parts of Mr. Seafield’s book are little 
more than an amplification and illustration of it. But these topics are beyond 
the limits of the present notice. Of the causes of dreams, the utmost, perhaps, 
that we can affirm with certainty is that they are the result of imperfect sensa- 
tion and imperfect reflection, and we refer our readers to the quotations given 
here from Locke, Darwin, Stewart, Macnish, and many others, if they wish to 
see how philosophers have disagreed about these 


“Wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day.” , 


We recommend them also to notice ‘‘ the value of dreams as instruments of 
introspection or self-examination. Many good and wise men, from the time 
of Zeno, have profitably so used them. ‘In somnio veritas;’ in dreams each 
man’s character is disintegrated, so that he may see the elements of which it is 
composed. It is for him to cure, to confirm, to modify, or to eradicate, in such 
a way that he may at length attain to symmetrical and blameless combina- 
tions.” Of the curious phenomena of dreams we can only notice one—the 
facility with which the dreamer passes through many transmigrations, and, 
taking in quick succession the parts of different actors in one play—as, for 
instance, those of a murdered man, the murderer, and the judge—is unable on 
awakening to remember where the change of his identity occurred, where the 
curtain fell on one act and rose on another. It may be comforting to some 
restless sleepers to reflect that they have the dramatic faculty of Mr. Browning 
for a few hours, at least, during the twenty-four, and to know that some 
theorists hold that the character and degree of the soul’s activity in sleep 
furnish a criterion of the powers resident in the same soul waking, though 
circumstances may not have been favourable to their development. 

There are yet many other topics of interest: the analogies of dreaming and 
insanity, the instrumentality of the senses in the production of dreams—as 
when in the Noctes the Shepherd operates upon his seemingly unconscious 
chief—and the dreams of animals; but for these the reader must go to the 
book itself. It only remains for us to add that the Appendix contains a Dic- 
tionary of Dream-interpretations, compiled from the best authorities, which 
may serve asa guide to any who are dissatisfied with such revelations as are 
patent to us all, and who are willing to exchange the grosser extrayagances of 
spirit-rapping and table-turning for the study of an art of so simple a charac- 
ter and so respectable an antiquity. 


A. R. Varpy. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TENNYSON. 


Durine the last ten years the works of Mr. Alfred Tennyson have 
become thoroughly classical. There seems every chance of their being 
read while the language and literature of this country continues. 
The current editions of the great living poet are in every one’s hand ; 
while comparatively few have any acquaintance with earlier versions 
of now re-modelled poems, or with the suppressed pieces of his first 
volumes. The present rarity of.these editions amply explains the 
general ignorance of their contents. That they contain mines of 
nearly unexplored beauty, extracts will put beyond question. It is 
easier to set on record these bibliographical details now than twenty 
years hence. Certain it is, that no one of these will be hereafter 
without a due interest and value. Great poets, moreover, are prover- 
bially careless about their poetical offspring. How much Goethe 
lost or forgot of what he wrote is well known. That charming little 
lyric of our Laureate’s, Home they brought him, slain with spears, has 
only this year been rescued for the public. We are able to date its 
composition from 1848-49. Does not this lead us to infer that 
Mr. Tennyson is, in common with his greatest predecessors, 


‘‘ Like wealthy men, who care not how they give ?” 


nor, we may add, how they lose. We, his humble students, however, 
are not so affluent of rich thought, that we can afford to throw away 
the smallest crumb. It is right for the master, no doubt, to refine 
his work to the utmost. But we may also claim the right to keep 
a place for his first ideas. The process by which perfection has been 
reached, is full of interest and of valuable lessons; nor can we 
better show our respect for this great poet than by thus treating 
his verse, so far as our ability enables us, as the subject for serious 
study. 

In this spirit, then, we proceed without further preface or justifica- 
tion. But on the very threshold of our Tennysonian bibliographical 
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inquiries, difficulty awaits us. The greatest prize for collectors of this 
literature bears the following title-page :— 


POEMS, 
By Two BROTHERS. 


“ Hee nos novimus esse nihil.””— Martial. 





Lonpon : 
PRINTED FOR W. SIMPKIN AND R. MARSHALL, 
STATIONERS’-HAtL Court, 
AND J. AND J. JAckson, LOUTH. 
1827. (pp. 228.) 


This volume has been so repeatedly ascribed to Mr. Alfred and 
Mr. Charles Tennyson, when boys of sixteen and seventeen, that it 
commands a fancy price in the book-market on that account. Still, 
it ought clearly not to be reckoned in the Tennysonian series proper, 
although we can hardly pass it over without comment. Assuming, 
then, argumenti gratia, the correctness of the popular rumour, let us hear 
what the preface says :—‘“ The following pages were written from the 
ages of fifteen to eighteen, not conjointly but individually, which may 
account for their difference of style and matter, &e. March, 1827.” 

What, then, may be said of the contents of this volume as a whole? 
Our verdict must agree with what all previous probability would 
prepare us to expect, namely, that the poetical talent of the Laureate, 
already so abnormally precocious at nineteen, had barely dawned 
in the boyish sketches of 1827. It is only by the aiding light of 
our hypothesis, that we are able, after the carefullest perusal, to 
detect a few shadowy touches somewhat akin to the master hand. 
We may safely assert, that the most intense student of the Laureate 
might read this volume through without the faintest suspicion of its 
alleged authorship. 

During the first hundred pages, it is possible to distinguish with 
tolerable confidence the poems of each brother. Hence, possibly, the 
pieces last in order were first in completion. We warn our readers 
to expect no great elucidation from our meagre extracts on the early 
genius of Mr. Tennyson. Here are a few. Remorse may be given to 
the Laureate from some general likeness to the Confessions of 1830. 
Here is one slight Tennysonian echo in a single line :— 


‘‘ The glimmerings of the boundless flame.” 
Or fainter still from the Dell of E——, 


‘‘ High hills on either side to heaven upsprung, 
Y-clad with groves of undulating pine, 
Upon whose heads the hoary vapours hung, 

And far—far off the heights were seen to shine; ” 


containing perhaps the germ of, but still how unequal to, the full 
ripe after-music. In Antony to Cleopatra, take two lines :— 
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‘* And I have moved within thy sphere, 
And lived within thy light.” 
Are we to detect a touch of the later Oriana (1830) in the Vale of 
Bones 2— 
‘* When on to battle proudly going, 
Your plumage to the wild winds blowing, 
Your tartans far behind ye flowing, 


Your pennons raised, your clarions sounding, 
Fiercely your steeds beneath ye bounding.” 


Thus in Oriana :— 


‘«* Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 
We heard the steeds to battle going, 
Oriana, 
Aloud the hollow bugle blowing,” &c. 


And in Midnight we get one really Tennysonian ehord, such as the 
master could strike now without much shame :— 


‘** A wan, dull, lengthen’d sheet of swimming light.” 
Here is a good verse from The Deity :— 


‘« Throned in sequester’d sanctity, 
And with transcendent glories crown’d ; 
With all his works beneath his eye, 
And suns and systems burning round.” 


One simile from the “ Fall of Jerusalem” has something of the 
well-known lilt and ring :-— 
‘‘ Like the morning star, whose gleam 
Gazeth through the waste of night, 
What time old ocean’s purple stream 


In his cold surge hath deeply laved, 
Its ardent front of dewy light.” 


In the following little piece, without denying its immaturity or elimi- 
nating its commonplace, we call attention to the success of the central 
idea. Original, too, is it, for a mere boy to have written. Compare 
this also, though the distance is great, with the manner of the short 
lyries in the “ Princess,” Thy Voice is heard through rolling drums, 
and Home they brought her warrior dead :— 


ON A DEAD ENEMY. 
‘«¢T came in haste with cursing breath 
And heart of hardest steel ; 
But when I saw thee cold in death 
I felt as man should feel. 


«¢ Ror when I look upon that face, 
That cold unheeding frigid brow, 
Where neither rage nor fear has place, 
By Heaven : I cannot hate thee now.” 


Sunday Mobs is worth reading, and quaintly suggestive. Phrenology 
cc2 
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contains several astronomic passages, possibly the very remote 
ancestors of their more gorgeous successors :— 


‘* Tell us why Saturn rolls begirt with flame ? 
Whence the red depth of Mars’ aspect came ?” 


A rather remarkable ballad headed King Charles’s Vision closes the 
book. 












































TIMBUCTOO. 


By A. TENNYSON, 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 
1829. 


‘‘ Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 
A mystic city, goal of high emprise.”—CHAPMAN. 





Next comes Mr. Tennyson’s Cambridge prize poem. This dates 
the year previous to the “Poems, chiefly Lyrical.” In point of 
general excellence it shows a vast improvement on the 1827 volume. 
Fine lines are numerous, and the whole conception of the subject 
successful, though perhaps a little old-fashioned and over-elaborate. 
Astronomy still continues to attract the young poet :— 


‘** The moon’s white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud, 

* * * 


Blaze within blaze, an unimagined depth 
And harmony of planet-girded suns 

And moon-encircled planets, wheel in wheel, 
Arch’d the wan sapphire.” 


The seasons are prettily drawn :— 


‘* With earliest light of Spring, 
And in the glow of sallow Summer-tide, 
And in red Autumn, when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when full-voiced Winter roofs 
The headland,” &c. 


It is interesting also to find here in “ Timbuctoo,” a fragment after- 
wards repeated in the “ Ode to Memory :”— 


‘* Listenest the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years.” 


This continues— 
3 ‘I am the Spirit, 
The permeating life which courseth through 
All the intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters rare, 
Reacheth to every corner under heaven, 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth ; 
So that.men’s hopes and fears take refuge in 
The fragrance of its complicated glooms, 
And cool impleachéd twilights.” 


The whole poem consists of some 250 lines. 
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We now enter on the real series of the Laureate’s works with all 
the ardour of humble yet zealous admirers. Let us suppose ourselves 
a newspaper hack, to whom one morning in the year 1830 his editor 
may have sent a bundle of the newest publications. Among a heap of 
utterly ephemeral rubbish in poetry and prose we come upon a thin 
little volume in a buff cover entitled “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by 
Alfred Tennyson.” Now, should we have been wise enough to have 
singled out, then and there, these lines as bearing upon them the 
impress of immortality ? Should we have predicted that some thirty 
years hence this young author would be the greatest of living poets, so 
universally acknowledged that any censure of his works would seem 
to many a kind of semi-profanity? Assuredly not, you reply. You 
might as well expect a seedling Wellingtonia in a six-inch flower-pot 
at the nurseryman’s to be known at first sight among its companion 
pines as the future giant of timber. But the comparison of intellec- 
tual with vegetal growth fails manifestly in one essential point. For 
sixty-two pages of this volume are found in the sixteenth edition of 
“Tennyson’s Poems, 1864,” and several of its lyrics, nearly un- 
changed, are printed there side by side with the Laureate’s maturest 
efforts. While, if we include his second volume of 1832, many 
detached passages written by him ‘at one-and-twenty are as fine as 
any he has produced at fifty. Yet the critic must fairly confess that 
it is only when he reads this first effort by the light of the maturer 
works and the writer’s subsequent reputation, that he is able to dis- 
cover how exquisitely good are these earlier pieces in spite of crude- 
ness, in spite of immaturity. The “San Sisto” of Raphael enables 
us to appreciate his early sketches, but who would have had the 
sagacity to expect a “San Sisto” from the sight of the pen-drawings 
for the Borghese “ Entombment ? ” 

To describe more minutely this inaugural volume— 


POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
LONDON: 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal EXcHANGE, CORNHILL. 
1830. (pp. 154.) 

We shall proceed to give some rough account of its contents. We 
pass over the pieces retained at the present day. Thus, the three 
opening poems of this volume are still found at the commencement of 
the modern collected edition. Then follow some singularly melodious 
Elegiacs. They open thus— 


‘* Low-flowing breezes are roaming the broad valley dimm’d in the gloaming: 
Thoro’ the black-stemm’d pines only the far river shines.” 


Here a boy of nineteen has already perfected for himself that 
harmonious individuality of expression, that strange power of saying 
common-place things in a way peculiar to himself, of strengthening 
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all he touches by adding a turn and stamp of his own; and all this 
with that apparent ease which veils the art. 

The “ How” and the “ Why” is a maze of intricate thought, with a 
few blemishes of overstrained originality, which have proved great 
stumbling-blocks and rocks of offence to the critics of these earlier 
volumes. Here are some pretty lines from it— 

‘‘ The little bird pipeth—‘ Why, why ?’ 
In the summer woods when the sun falls low: 


And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 
And stares in his face and shouts, ‘How, how ?’” 


The supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind not in 
Unity with itself, is a deeply pathetic effusion, with many exquisite 
passages. The germ of that keen analytical power shown in the 
Two Voices (1842) is clearly visible. The treatment of the two 
poems should be compared. The sensitive intellect of the Two Voices 
is, however, of the highest order, and consequently prevails over its 
doubts at the end of the piece. Here the “ second-rate mind ” is still 
left in hopeless protest. Much might be quoted, but we will take one 
touching contrast of animal and human existence :— 


‘*Tn the flocks 
The lamb rejoiceth in the year, 
And raceth freely with his fere, 
And answers to his mother’s calls 
From the flower’d furrow. In a time 
Of which he wots not, run short pains 
Through his warm heart ; and then, from whence 
He knows not, on his light there falls 
A shadow ; and his native slope 
Where he was wont to leap and climb 
Floats from his sick and filmed eyes, 
And something in the darkness draws 
His forehead earthward, and he dies.” 


The Burial of Love, with two songs beginning “ Sainted Juliet, 
dearest name,” and “T’ the glooming light,” require no special com- 
ment, although they all possess the poet’s airy delicacy of harmony. 
A succeeding lyric, The Linthwhite and the Throstlecock, is charming, 
but should be quoted entire or not at all. Then follow two pendent 
or companion pieces, such as our author loves to write, headed 
Nothing will Die, and All Things will Die. To suggest a few other 
pendants, take Sir Galahad and St. Agnes, Ulysses and Tithonus, the 
Two Marianas, the Hesperides and Lotos-Eaters, &e. Mr. Tennyson’s 
poetry is more pictorial than any other poet’s, hence, perhaps, this 
frequency of companion pictures. All Things will Die opens with a 
full stream of genuine Tennysonian harmony : 





‘* Clearly the blue river chimes in its flowing 
Under my eye ; 
Warmly and broadly the south winds are blowing 
Over the sky.” 
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Hero to Leander interests us because it is not precisely in the manner 
of anything the Laureate has since produced. Next comes that most 
remarkable poem The Mystic, in blank verse, a truly marvellous effort 
for the mind of a boy of nineteen. The whole poem is perhaps the 
most striking, though certainly not the most successful, of all the 
suppressed pieces. Here are a few lines as a sample of the weird 
atmosphere which pervades the whole :— 


‘* He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 
And all things creeping to a day of doom.” 


The modern positivist would demolish at a blow the mystical creed 
and Neo-Platonic metaphysics of the whole sketch, but it is not the 
less charming as poetry. 

The Grasshopper is a graceful comparison of this “ Bayard of the 
Meadow,” with a warrior in full mail, no withered Tithonus, as the 
ancients vainly feigned. 

The Chorus in an Unpublished Drama, written very early, will, we 
trust, be some day rescued from the suppressions of this volume. It 
is a lyric full of the finest imagery and stately rhythmical move- 
ment. At least we find no lines which should bar its republica- 
tion as it now stands. No doubt many of the other pieces of this 
volume would, if revived by their author, require now both omissions 
and additions. Listen to one fragment of this chorus :— 


‘* Rach sun that from the centre flings 
Grand music and redundant fire, 
The burning belts, the mighty rings, 
The murmurous planets’ rolling choir.” 


Love is as remarkable for its tenderness and delicacy as the last 
piece was for its lyrical grandeur. The first stanza and parts of the 
second are very beautiful ; the remainder and the conclusion are much 
inferior. 

‘Thou foldest, like a golden atmosphere 
The very throne of the eternal God : 


Passing thro’ thee the edicts of His fear 


Are mellowed into music. 
* * 2 .s * * * 


To know thee is all wisdom, and old age 
Is but to know thee.” 


The Kraken is worth quotation, but requires to be given altogether. 
The sea-monster is described “in the abysmal sea,” “ battening upon 
huge sea-worms in his sleep.” Then follow an English War-song and 
a National Song. The patriotic songs of the Laureate are things per ée. 
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He assumes, as it were, quite a different poetical individuality. His 
rhythm roughens, and the whole utterance of the man is changed. 

While upon the patriotic songs of this volume, we may hint en 
passant that various other lyrics which have appeared from time to 
time in our contemporary press have been ascribed to the Laureate, 
we leave it to our readers to judge with what degree of truth. It is 
some slight corroboration that The Charge of the Light Brigade and 
the Form, Rifleman, form, first appeared anonymously in like manner. 
There are other songs, however, which have as yet never been 
acknowledged by their author, whoever he be. Britons, guard your 
own, The third of February, 1852, and Hands all round, appeared in 
the Examiner in the earlier part of 1852. Another, headed Arm, 
arm, arm, is of the same date. 

Here is a sample stanza from Britons, guard your own— 


‘*Call home your ships across Biscayan tides, 
To blow the battle from their oaken sides. 
Why waste they yonder 
Their idle thunder ? 
Why stay they there to guard a foreign throne ? 
Seamen, guard your own.” 


This is from Hands all round— 


‘*Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 
To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends, 


And the great name of England round and round.” 


This is signed “ Merlin, February 7, 1852.” The author is a true 
patriot as well as a true poet, be he who he may. 

Returning from this conjectural digression to the concluding pieces 
of the volume of 1830, we come to Dualisms, a kind of duplicate of 
Circumstance. Here are the two children at play: 


‘* Like, unlike, they roam together 
Under a summer vault of golden weather ; 
Like, unlike, they sing together 
Side by side. 
Mid May’s darling golden lockéd, 
Summer’s tanling diamond eyed.” 


We now quote, as an instance of the power of mere verbal melody 
without any depth of thought, a little lyric, headed 
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‘WE ARE FREE.” 
‘<The winds, as at their hour of birth 

Leaning upon the ridgéd sea, 

Breathed low around the rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, ‘ We are free.’ 

The streams through many a lilied row 
Down-carolling to the crispéd sea, 

Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, ‘ We are free.’ ”’1 


Contrast the perfectly charming flow of these verses, bearing as 
little thought as Sir Walter Scott’s average lyrics possess, with what 
the Laureate can do when the subject requires him to put forth his 
intellectual strength. He can then legislate for the theologian and 
geologist, as in “ In Memoriam ;”’ nor will biology refuse to acknow- 
ledge the suggestiveness of one suppressed stanza of The Palace of 
Art (1832)— 


‘* All nature widens upward : evermore 
The simpler essence lower lies. 
More complex is more perfect, owning more 
Discourse, more widely wise.” 


A quaint poem, oi péovrec, setting forth the creed of the “ flowing 
philosophers,” closes the volume of *1830. We have only noticed the 
more important lyrics therein; we have not referred to any of the 
unsuppressed pieces of that date. Note also that, except the “Two 
Brothers,” which does not count, and this volume of 1830, every 
other work of the Laureate has been published by Messrs. Moxon 
and Co. This is merely a hint for bibliographers. It is worth notic- 
ing that a poem entitled “A Lover’s Story,” was about this time 
privately printed. Only a few copies were issued. I know not if any 
are still in existence. 

POEMS, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Lonpon : 
EpWArpD Moxon, 64, NEw BonpD STREET. 
1833. 


After an interval of two years the volume of 1833 appeared.’ The 
poet was then twenty-one or twenty-two. And it must strike us 
with wonder that, though all retouched, and nearly all in parts 
wholly re-written, The Palace of Art, The Dream of Fair Women, The 
Lotos-Eaters, GEnone, The Miller’s Daughter, should have been the 


(1) This piece is dismissed in Christopher North’s review of “Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,” with a “That is drivel.” 

(2) The note in the present editions tells us that this volume was really published in 
the Winter of 1832. Still, as I only have the 1833 edition, and this bears no marks on 
the title-page of being a second or new edition, I shall always refer to it. Even if the 
other edition were still accessible, the difference would only be that of a few months. 
The ill-natured and unintelligent review in the Quarterly (No. 97) is of the copy of 1833. 
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work of a boy of that age. It is noteworthy that the poet, while, in 
1842, re-writing much of this volume, preserved comparatively 
untouched the selected pieces of 1830. Consequently, as a study of 
the poetical transmutation of species, this collection of 1833 is the 
most highly interesting of any. 

We begin with three sonnets, A// good Things have not kept aloof, 
verses of which are given in our concluding paragraph, and a fine 
but rather Campbellesque fragment, Bonaparte. Here is a Shak- 
spearian touch from the second sonnet— 


‘‘T only ask to sit beside thy feet. 
Thou knowest I dare not look into thine eyes.” 


The Lady of Shalott, except in Part III., has been largely re- 
written. We shall here and there instance a few of these instruc- 
tive improvements, as in Part I. :— 


1833. 
‘¢ Willows whiten, aspens shiver, 
The sunbeam showers break and quiver 
In the stream that runneth eyer,”’ &e. 


1842, 
‘* Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver, 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever,” &c. 


Also in Mariana in the South, which follows, compare the first refrain 
of 1833— 


‘*« Madonna,’ with melodious moan, 
Sang Mariana, night and morn, 
‘Madonna! lo! I am all alone, 
Love-forgotten and loye-forlorn.’” 


with 1842— 


‘* But ‘ Ave Mary,’ made she moan, 
And ‘ Ave Mary,’ night and morn, 
And ‘ Ah,’ she sang, ‘ to be all alone, 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn !’” 


Or further on in the same poem what force is given to the earlier 
version— 


‘*From the bald rock the blinding light 
Beat ever on the sun-white wall,” 


by the later— 
‘¢ And all the furnace of the light 


Struck up against the blinding wall.” 


Eleanore follows, hardly touched, an exception to the retained pieces 
of 1833. 


The Miller’s Daughter is an excellent instance of judicious 
remodelling. We could hardly, for instance, believe that the charm- 
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ing stanza, retained unaltered, which now opens this poem should 
have been originally preceded by one nearly as weak as this is beautiful. 
There is a wonderful leap for the better further on :— 


1833. 
‘* How dear to me in youth, my love, 
Was everything about the mill. 
The black and silent pool above, 
The pool beneath that ne’er stood still.” 
1842. 
‘**T loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 


The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still.” 


Or again afterwards :— 


1833. 


**(’Twas April then) I came and lay 
Beneath those gummy chestnut buds 
That glisten’d in the April blue.” 


1842. 
** (Twas April then) I came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue.” 


“Breezy blue,” though an after-thought, describes an April day 
almost by inspiration. Nothing can be truer to nature than the sup- 
pressed “ gummy chestnut buds,” but the word is ugly, and would 
offend weak-stomached Tennysonian brethren." Then, again, the 
hero’s gaze follows the widening ripples after the leaping of a trout, 
and he is prettily introduced to the first sight of his mistress at the 
mill window ; in the 1833 edition this machinery is supplied thus :— 


‘© A water-rat from off the bank 
Plunged in the stream.” 


Here is a pretty suppressed verse :— 


‘“‘Oh! that.I were the wreath she wreathes, 
The mirror where her sight she feeds, 
The song she sings, the air she breathes, 
The letters of the book she reads.” 


And these still more exquisite stanzas :— 


‘*T heard you whisper from above 
A lute-toned whisper, ‘I am here ;’ 
‘I murmur’d, ‘ Speak again, my love, 
The stream is loud: I cannot hear.’ 





(1) As it did Christopher North. Blackwood, May, 1832. 
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‘‘T heard, as I have seem’d to hear 
When all the under-air was still, 
The low voice of the glad new year 
Call to the freshly-flower’d hill. ; 


“‘T heard, as I have often heard 
The nightingale in leafy woods 
Call to its mate, when nothing stirr’d 
To left or right but falling floods.” 


The charming incident of how the hero brings his betrothed to see 
his mother was added in 1842. Also the lyric, Love that hath us 
in his net, certainly much finer than the song whose place it sup- 
plies, Ad] yesternight you met me not. I take it that the three 
concluding stanzas (but one) as they now stand of The Miller’s 
Daughter are equal to nearly any lyrics in the English language. 
The first of these, “ Look through mine eyes with thine, true wife,” is 
unaltered as the poet wrote it at twenty-one; the two others were 
added in 1842. 
The prefixed motto from the celebrated Sapphic fragment, 


aiverat pot kijvoc iaoc Oeoioww 
Eppey avip, 


explains Futima better than that present vaguely oriental heading. 

The introduction to Ginone has been quite re-written, and with 
infinite improvement. All through the piece the additions and 
alterations are considerable. Perhaps the finest passages, however, 
the description of Aphrodite and the paragraph beginning “They 
came, they cut away my tallest pines,” are substantially unchanged 
from the original edition. The celebrated speech of Pallas has been 
varied here and there. We may compare two difficult passages in 
each edition as throwing some light upon the interpretation of each 
other. It is perhaps best in this case to take the latest and simplest 
version first. We presume the reader to know the context :— 

1842. 
‘*Until endurance grow 
Sinew’d with action, and the full-grown will, 


Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom.” 


1833. 

**So endurance, 
Like to an athlete’s arm, shall still become 
Sinew’d with motion, till thine active will 
(As the dark body of the Sun robed round 
With his own ever-emanating lights) 
Be flooded o’er with her own effluences, 
And thereby grow to freedom.” 


Compare, lastly, the fine coincidental expression of Shakspeare, 
Henry IV., Part II., Act 4, sc. i., “‘ Insinew’d to this action.” 
Take another suppressed line of the Gnone of 1833 :— 
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‘* The golden-sandall’d morn 
Rose-hued the scornful hills.” 


Here the poet has seen that the epithet “ scornful,” as applied to hills, 
though striking enough, savours too much of our modern subjectivity 
to be allowed place in a quasi-classical poem. The touch, 


‘« A shudder comes 
Across me, never child be born of me,” &c., 


is an addition of 1842. Whether an improvement or not is some- 
what difficult to decide. 

The Palace of Art has been also remodelled. Here, more than else- 
where, we regret the omission of so many exquisite verses that we 
have no space to quote all. The following is, however, so interesting 
that we must give it, note included. 


‘When I first conceived the plan of the Palace of Art, I intended to have 
introduced both sculptures and paintings into it ; but it is the most difficult of all 
things to devise a statue in verse. Judge whether I have succeeded in the 
statues of Elijah and Olympias. 


‘¢One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 
As when he stood on Carmel-steeps, 
With one arm stretch’d out bare, and mock’d, and said, 
‘Come cry aloud—he sleeps.’ 


‘Tall, eager, lean, and strong, his cloak windborne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly-bright 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner light. 


‘*One was Olympias: the floating snake 
Roll’d round her ankles, round her waist 
Knotted, and folded once about her neck 
Her perfect lips to taste. 


** Round by the shoulder moved: she seeming blythe, 
Declined her head: on every side 
The dragon’s curves melted and mingled with 
The woman’s youthful pride 


‘¢ Of rounded limbs.” 


Certainly no one but their author could have been in doubt about the 
success of these stanzas. If, indeed, Elijah be more of a picture 
than a statue, Olympias is as clear and calm as the Fates of the Elgin 
Marbles. The power of wedding intense passion with as intense a 
majesty of repose is the true master’s mark. Why should not Mr. 
Woolner, whose fine touch has more than once rendered for us the 
poet himself in bronze and marble, try to give us this magnificent 
ideal of Olympias in marble ? 

The stanzas next to be quoted are not less successful in a direction 
comparatively new to poetry. The poet’s love of astronomy, the results 
of which culminate in this superb passage, have besides led to the 
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naturalisation through him into modern English poetry of numberless 
astronomic terms and metaphors. Any one versed in the Laureate’s 
works can supply ample illustrations for himself; but, if he has never 
read the following lines, they will open richer worlds to him. They 
are “expressive of the joy wherewith the soul contemplated the 
results of astronomical experiment ”’ :— 


‘* Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, she clomb, 
And as with optic glasses her keen eyes 
Pierced thro’ the mystic dome, 


‘* Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns, and starry streams. 


‘« She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion, and those double stars 
Whereof the one more bright 


«Is circled by the other,” &c. 


The omitted stanzas (24—-27) are well worthy of quotation did space 
permit. We must conclude our extracts with one charming little 
picture, hoping only that the grandeur of the preceding verses may 
not spoil its comparatively sober effect :— 


‘Or blue-eyed Kriemhilt from a craggy hold, 
Athwart the light-green rows of vine, 
Pour’d blazing hoards of Nibelungen gold, 

Down to the gulfy Rhine.” 


The Hesperides precedes the Lotos- Eaters, to which it is an obvious 
pendant ; fine lines are abundant, but we regret it less as a whole 
than other pieces :— 


‘But from a slope 
That ran bloom-bright into the Atlantic blue, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight 
Of cliffs, and zoned below with cedar shade.” 


The principal additions to the Lotos-Eaters are those of stanza 6, 
as it now stands, “ Dear is the memory of our wedded lives,” and 
of the greater part of the last stanza, from “‘We have had enough of 
action.” Both additions, it is almost needless to say, contain some 
of the finest lines in this poem. 

In The Dream of Fair Women, we do not find any very extensive 
alteration. The speech of Cleopatra is the part most touched. Some 


opening stanzas, containing a balloon simile, are omitted. These lines, 
of the 1842 edition— 


‘* And forms that pass’d at windows and on roofs 
Of marble palaces,” 
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originally stood “And forms that screamed,” &c. This, though a 
small point, illustrates the ripening of a true poet. His mind 
passes from the turbulent to the quiet, from spasm to repose, from 
the ornate and florid to the simple. Of the last tendency to select 
one of innumerable instances in Mariana :— 


1830. 
‘The day 
Down sloped was westering in his bower.” 
1842, 
** The day 


Was sloping toward his western bower.” 


Again, in The Dream of Fair Women, we may instance a great 
improvement in the passage where Iphigeneia describes the moment 
of her sacrifice and her dying glimpse of the visible world :— 


1833 and 1842. 


‘* The tall masts quiver’d as they lay afloat, 
The temples and the people and the shore. 
One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
Slowly,—and nothing more.” 
186Q. 


‘*The high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat, 
The crowds, the temples, waver’d, and the shore. 
The bright death quiver'd at the victim’s throat, 
Touch’'d ; and I knew no more.” 


The underlined portion is greatly superior to the old version. The 
brilliant metonomy of “bright death” vivifies the tamer “ sharp 
knife” with the electric touch of genius. The remainder of the 
verse is, we submit, rather weakened. The rapid and elliptical “and 
nothing more,” surely more vividly portrays the last flash of fainting 
consciousness, than the slow-drawn action and deliberate phrasing of 
“ And I knew no more.” 

The alterations of text subsequent like this to 1842 are so few, 
that half a page would contain them all." It would be carrying 
out our bibliographical inquiries too minutely were we to specify them. 
Take only one, curious because it never appeared till this year in 
Moxon’s “ Miniature Poets,’ and because it is difficult to see its 
full force and exact relation to the context. The conclusion of the 
Vision of Sin, gives us after the lines, 


‘«'Then some one spake: ‘Behold! it was a crime 
Of sense avenged by sense that wore with time,’” 





(1) The most notable are in Amphion, Walking to the Mail, The Dream of Fair Women, 
in all of which a few new lines were added or excided subsequent to 1842. One rather 
amusing addition occurs in The Lake (1851), where is interpolated, “And now we left the 
clerk behind us.” Some hard-grained “ Philistine” had doubtless suggested the impro- 
priety of a clergyman running. Of such stuff are critics made. 
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this interpolation, 


‘* Another answer’d, ‘ But a crime of sense ? 
Give him new nerves with old experience.’ ” 


Then the old version is resumed :— 


‘« Another said: ‘The crime of sense became 
The crime of malice and is equal blame.’ 
And one: ‘ He had not wholly quench’d his power ; 
A little grain of conscience made him sour.’ ”’ 


The whole passage is, of course, highly mystical, and must not be 
taken too prosaically aw pied de la lettre. The point is whether the 
interpolation is intended to justify or to contradict its preceding 
lines. This volume of 1833 closes with some suppressed sonnets, 
and a not important addition to the Laureate’s gallery of beauties, 
entitled Aute, much inferior to her sister Adedines and Isabelles. 

“Poems by Alfred Tennyson.” In two volumes. 1842.—This is 
substantially what we buy at the present day in the booksellers’ 
shops, on asking for “Tennyson’s Poems.” The modern edition 
will be found to consist of three divisions. 1. A selection from the 
contents of the 1830 volume. 2. A selection from the volume of 
1832, in which division are now included six poems (written, we 
are told, with one exception, in 1833), namely, Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere, The Blackbird, The Goose, and the three unnamed patriotic 
lyrics, You ask me Why, though ill at ease, Of old sat freedom on the 
heights, and Love thou thy land, with loce far-brought;' but not one 
of these was actually published till this collected edition of 1842. 
3. Poems then published for the first time, including many of the 
Laureate’s greatest works, like Ulysses, Love and Duty, The Two Voices, 
The Vision of Sin. 

There is little to remark on this edition in a bibliographical point 
of view, because the Laureate has scarcely touched his ‘“ Poems” 
since this 1842 edition. Then, however, besides exciding so much 
from the volumes of 1830 and 1832, he re-wrote much of what he 
retained from the latter (and from the latter only, as see above). 
Instance Ginone, The Palace of Art, The Lotos-Eaters, and to some 
extent The Miller’s Daughter and A Drean of Fair Women. 

The few portions and pieces of the “Poems” in the six- 
teenth edition not appearing in 1842 are as follows :—In 1851 
(seventh edition) the dedication to the Queen on his creation as Poet 
Laureate appeared. There were newly published at the same time 
Edwin Morris; or, the Lake, Come not when I am dead, and The Eagle. 


(1) The first two of these first received Britain and Freedom as their headings in 
Moxon’s “ Miniature Poets,’ 1865. The Conclusion of the May Queen was also added in 
1842. Then, too, The Day Dream was amplified from that one section of it, headed The 
Sleeping Beauty, which dates from the 1830 volume. 
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An unimportant piece, The Skipping Rope, was also suppressed in this 
first laureated edition. The Golden Year and To , after reading 
a Life and Letters, had been previously added in the third, fourth, or 
fifth editions, and The Deserted House of 1830 revived. The two 
volumes were incorporated into one at the same time. The piece 
To E. L. on his Travels in Greece dates probably from the illustrated 
edition in 1857, which is not otherwise important. The Sea Fuiries 
( 1830) was revived about the same time. 

An interesting note appended to this edition (1842) has since been 
omitted, to the effect that “ The Idyll of Dora was partly suggested 
by one of Miss Mitford’s pastorals; anda the ballad of Lady Clare by 
the novel of ‘Inheritance.’”? Perhaps a similar note referring the 
unlearned to Dante for Ulysses may not be wholly uninteresting. 
But we strongly approve of the Laureate’s plan of resolutely setting 
his face against all notes. 

“The Princess.” A Medley. 1847.—As this poem now stands, 
about 170 lines have been added to the blank verse of the first 
edition. There are hardly any omissions; but of these more pre- 
sently. The greater part of the new lines are occasioned by the 
weaving into the plot of the piece, the afterthought of the Prince’s 
cataleptic seizures,’ of which there is no mention till the second or, 
perhaps, the third edition. The intercalary lyrics (not “ Tears, idle 
tears,” and “ Swallow, swallow,’ &c., but those which divide the 
sections ) were added at the same time. There can be no doubt that 
the poem has gained by the introduction of these lyrical pausing 
places. Nearly the only omission is part of the angry speech of the 
Princess to Lady Blanche after the Tournament; some of the sup- 
pressed lines are peculiarly forcible ; after “ Mingle with your likes” 
(p. 154, new edition) there would come :— 

**Go, help the half-brain’d dwarf, Society, 
To find low motives unto noble deeds, 
To fix all doubt upon the darker side ; 
Go, fitter thou for narrowest neighbourhoods, 
Old talker, haunt where gossip breathes and seethes 
And festers in provincial sloth,” &e. 


Also, as an instance of the immense improvement producible by 
judicious alteration in the well-known and already magnificent passage 
at the end of the poem, we may quote 


1847. 
** All the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
I scarce believe, and all the rich to come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning flowers,” 





(1) The contrast between England and France in The Conclusion was also added. 
VOL. Il. DD 
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Lg 


Comparing the passage with 
1851. 
‘* All the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
Is morn to more, and all the rich to come 
Reels as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning weeds. 


The courage of writing “weeds” instead of the commonplace 
“flowers”? has given the simile a truth beyond all praise. An 
interesting line, exquisitely true to nature, is also elsewhere omitted, 
describing the interval between twilight and dusk as the time— 


‘When the first fern-owl whirr’d about the copse.” 


“Tn Memoriam.” 1850.—There are not above five or six altera- 
tions in the whole volume since its first appearance. The sonnet, 
No. 58, O Sorrow, wilt thou live with ine, was added subsequently to 
the first edition. 

“Maud, and other Poems,” 1855, was remodelled somewhat in the 
new edition of 1859. (Note the slower sale of this volume.) Stanzas 
14, 15, and 16 of the first section are new. Also the whole nineteenth 
section (of seven pages), which is occupied in explaining the antece- 
dents of the story—the child-betrothal of Maud and the hero—before 
only hinted at, the subsequent family feud, &c. In Part IT., Sect. 3, 
Courage, poor heart of stone, tells us that Maud is dead, a fact 
which the reviewers had quarrelled over in the first edition. There 
is also a new stanza at the conclusion of the story. It is noteworthy 
that the germ of the romance of “ Maud” is found in a small poem by 
the Laureate, first printed in a volume of miscellaneous contributions 
entitled “The Tribute.” There is also in existence, by his hand, for 
its place comes in here chronologically, a sonnet written at the dinner 
given to Macready, on his retirement from the stage, March 1, 1857. 
We quote two characteristic lmes :— 

«Thine is it that our drama did not die ; 
Nor flicker down to aimless pantomime.” 

“The Idylls of the King.” 1859.—The first part of this volume, 
that, is Enid and Vivien, was privately printed as “ Enid and Nimue ; 
or, the True and the False.” 1857. It comprises a thin volume of 
139 pp. A few copies are said to be still in private hands." 

“Enoch Arden,” &c., 1864, collects into a volume, with some 
longer poems, several pieces which appeared in various periodicals 
before its publication. These are :—‘‘Sea Dreams,” Macmillan’s 
Magazine, No. 1; “The Grandmother,” Once a Week, July 16, 1859 ; 
“ Tithonus,” the Cornhill Magazine, February, 1860; “Sailor Boy,” 
in a volume published by Miss Faithfull, «A Welcome to Alexandra,” 


_ (1) The dedication of the “ Idylls” to Prince Albert is subsequent to the first edition. 
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1863; “ Experiments in Quantity,” the Cornhill Magazine, December, 
1863 ; “ Requiescat,”’ stated to have been published before in some 
miscellany. 

“A Selection from the Works of Alfred Tennyson,” 1865 
(Moxon’s Miniature Poets), is an interesting volume in many ways ; 


but chiefly as showing which of his poems the Laureate himself sets 
most store by, or considers as specially appealing to the hearts of his 
general audience. It contains, besides these new poems, The Captain, 
Three Sonnets to a Coquette, and On a Mourner. Lady let the rolling 
drums, is a kind of poetical duplicate of Thy voice is heard through 
rolling drums. It will be seen that the same incident is narrated in 
both by the poet, ab extra, who addresses the wife. Still the whole 
attitude of the poem is somehow altered in this last-published version, 
and the rapidity of action, its chief beauty, lost in the change. Not 
so with Home they brought him slain with spears, another duplicate of 
Home they brought her warrior dead. Both of these are so fine that it 
is difficult to decide between them, but the newly given version 
conquers, perhaps by its conciseness and exquisite simplicity. We 
suspect that the other interealary lyrics of the “ Princess” were 
originally also written in duplicate. Would we might be allowed a 
glimpse of the unchosen versions! Last, this volume is interesting 
for a partial revival of a poem of 1832 in 1865. It is now headed 
My Life is full of Weary Days. Tt contained seven verses originally, two 
are here reprinted, but we cannot refrain from giving two more :— 
** Then let wise Nature work her will 
And on my clay her darnels grow. 
Come only, when the days are still, 
And at my headstone whisper low, 
And tell me if the woodbines blow. 


“Tf thou art blest, my mother’s smile 
Undimm’d, if bees are on the wing: 

Then cease, my friend, a little while 

That I may hear the throstle sing 
His bridal song, the boast of spring.’ 


J. LEICESTER WARREN. 


Nore.—We subjoin the present number of editions through which the 
Taureate’s works haye passed up to 1864 :— 


“* Poems.” Sixteenth edition. 

‘¢The Princess.”” Twelfth edition. 
“<Tn Memoriam.” Fifteenth edition. 
‘“*Maud.” Sixth edition. 

‘«Tdylls of the King.” A new edition. 
‘* noch Arden,” &e. 





(1) The amusing Translations of Homer are omitted, 
“When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon *” 
DD2 





THE BELTON ESTATE. 
Cuaprer XIX. 


MISS AMEDROZ HAS ANOTHER CHANCE. 


Ir was on a Sunday morning that Clara’s letter reached Aylmer 
Park, and that Frederic Aylmer found it on his plate as he took his 
place at the breakfast table. Domestic habits at Aylmer Castle had 
grown with the growth of years till they had become adamantine, 
and domestic habit required prayers every morning at a quarter 
before nine o’clock. At twenty minutes before nine Lady Aylmer 
would always be in the dining-room to make the tea and open 
the post-bag, and as she was always there alone, she knew more 
about other people’s letters than other people ever knew about hers. 
When these operations were over she rang the bell, and the servants 
of the family, who by that time had already formed themselves into 
line in the hall, would march in, and settle themselves on benches 
prepared for them near the side-board,—which benches were after- 
wards carried away by the retiring procession. Lady Aylmer herself 
always read prayers, as Sir Anthony never appeared till the middle 
of breakfast. Belinda would usually come down in a scurry as she 
heard her mother’s bell, in such a way as to put the army in 
the hall to some confusion; but Frederic Aylmer, when he was at 
home, rarely entered the room till after the service was over. At 
Perivale no doubt he was more strict in his conduct; but then at 
Perivale he had special interests and influences which were wanting 
to him at Aylmer Park. During those five minutes Lady Aylmer 
would deal round the letters to the several plates of the inmates of 
her house,—not without looking at the post-office marks upon them ; 
and on this occasion she had dealt a letter from Clara to her son. 

The arrival of the letter was announced to Frederic Aylmer before 
he took his seat. 

“Frederic,” said her ladyship in her most portentous voice, “ I 
am glad to say that at last there is a letter from Belton.” 

He made no immediate reply, but making his way slowly to his 
place, took up the little packet, turned it over in his hand, and then 
put it into his pocket. Having done this, he began very slowly with 
his tea and egg. For three minutes his mother was contented to 
make, or to pretend to make, some effort in the same direction. 
Then her impatience became too much for her, and she began to 
question him. 

« Will you not read it, Frederic ?” 
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“‘Of course I shall, ma’am.” 

“ But why not do so now, when you know how anxious we are ?” 

“There are letters which one would sooner read in private.” 

“ But when a matter is of so much importance ,’ said Be- 
linda. 

“The importance, Bel, is to me, and not to you,” said her brother. 

« All we want to know is,” continued the sister, “that she pro- 
mises to be guided by you in this matter; and of course we feel quite 
sure that she will.” 

“Tf you are quite sure, that must be sufficient for you.” 

“T really think you need not quarrel with your sister,” said Lady 
Aylmer, “because she is anxious as to the—the respectability, I must 
say, for there is no other word, of a young lady whom you propose to 
make your wife. I can assure you that I am very anxious myself,— 
very anxious indeed.” 

Captain Aylmer made no answer to this; but he did not take the 
letter from his pocket. He drank his tea in silence, and in silence 
sent up his cup to be refilled. In silence also was it returned to him. 
He eat his two eggs and his three bits of toast according to his 
custom, and, when he had finished, sat out his three or four minutes 
as was usual. Then he got up to retire to his room, with the 
envelope still unbroken in his pocket. 

“ You will go to church with us, I suppose?” said Lady Aylmer. 

“ T won’t promise, ma’am ; but if I do, Pll walk across the park,— 
so that you need not wait for me.” 

Then both the mother and sister knew that the member for Peri- 
vale did not intend to go to church on that occasion. To morn- 
ing service Sir Anthony always ‘went, the habits of Aylmer Park 
having in them more of adamant in reference to him than they had 
as regarded his son. 

When the father, mother, and daughter returned, Captain Aylmer 
had read his letter, and had, after doing so, received further tidings 
from Belton Park,—further tidings which for the moment pre- 
vented the necessity of any reference to the letter, and almost drove 
it from his own thoughts. When his mother entered the library, he 
was standing before the fire with a scrap of paper in his hand. 

“Since you have been at church there has come a telegraph mes- 
sage,” he said. 

“ What is it, Frederic? Do not frighten me,—if you can avoid 
it!” 


“You need not be frightened, ma’am, for you did not know him. 
Mr. Amedroz is dead!” 

“No!” said Lady Aylmer, seating herself. 

“ Dead!” said Belinda, holding up her hands. 

“God bless my soul!” said the baronet, who had now followed the 
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ladies into the room. “Dead! Why, Fred, he was five years 
younger than I am!” 

Then Captain Aylmer read the words of the message :— Mr. 
Amedroz died this morning at five o’clock. I have sent word to the 
lawyer and to Mr. Belton.” 

“Who does it come from?” asked Lady Aylmer. 

“ From Colonel Askerton.” 

Lady Aylmer paused, and shook her head, and moved her foot un- 
sasily upon the carpet. The tidings, as far as they went, might be 
unexceptionable, but the source from whence they had come had 
evidently polluted them in her ladyship’s judgment. Then she 
uttered a series of ejaculations, expressions of mingled sorrow and 
anger. 

“There was no one else near her,” said Captain Aylmer, apolo- 
getically. 

“Ts there no clergyman in the parish ? ” 

“ Te lives a long way off. The message had to be sent at once.” 

“Are there no servants in the house? It looks,—it looks 
But I am the last person in the world to form a harsh judgment of a 
young woman at such a moment as this. What did she say in her 
letter, Fred ?” 

Captain Aylmer had devoted two hours of consideration to the 
letter before the telegram had come to relieve his mind by a fresh 
subject, and in those two hours he had not been able to extract much 
of comfort out of the document. It was, as he felt, a stubborn, stiff- 
necked, disobedient, almost rebellious letter. It contained a manifest 
defiance of his mother, and exhibited doctrines of most questionable 
morality. It had become to him a matter of doubt whether he could 
possibly marry a woman who could entertain such ideas and write 
such a letter. If the doubt was to be decided in his own mind against 
Clara, he had better show the letter at once to his mother, and allow 
her ladyship to fight the battle for him ;—a task which, as he well 
knew, her ladyship would not be slow to undertake. But he had 
not succeeded in answering the question satisfactorily to himself, when 
the telegram arrived and diverted all his thoughts. Now that Myr. 
Amedroz was dead, the whole thing might be different. Clara would 
come away from Belton and Mrs. Askerton, and begin life, as it 
were, afresh. It seemed as though in such an emergency she ought 
to have another chance; and therefore he did not hasten to pro- 
nounce his judgment. Lady Aylmer also felt something of this, and 
forbore to press her question when it was not answered. 

“She will have to leave Belton now, I suppose?” said Sir 
Anthony. 

“The property will belong to a distant cousinn—a Mr. William 
Belton.” 
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«“ And where will she go?” said Lady Aylmer. “I suppose she 
has no place that she can call her home ?” 

“ Would it not be a good thing to ask her here?” said Belinda. 
Such a question as that was very rash on the part of Miss Aylmer. 
In the first place, the selection of guests for Aylmer Park was rarely 
left to her; and in this special case she should have understood that 
such a proposal should have been fully considered by Lady Aylmer, 
before it reached Frederic’s ears. 

“T think it would be a very good plan,” said Captain Aylmer, 
generously. 

Lady Aylmer shook her head. “TI should like much to know what 
she has said about that unfortunate connexion before I offer to take her 
by the hand myself. I’m sure Fred will feel that I ought to do so.” 

Sut Fred retreated from the room without showing the letter. 
He retreated from the room and betook himself to solitude, that he 
might again endeavour to make up his mind as to what he would do. 
He put on his hat and his great-coat and gloves, and went off—— 
without his luncheon,—that he might consider it all. Clara Ame- 
droz had now no home,—and, indeed, very little means of providing 
one. If he intended that she should be his wife, he must furnish her 
with a home at once. It seemed to him that three houses might pos- 
sibly be open to her,—of which one, the only one which under such 
circumstances would be proper, was Aylmer Park. The other two 
were Plaistow Hall, and Mrs. Askerton’s cottage at Belton. As to 
the latter,—should she ever take shelter there, everything must be 
over between him and her. On that point there could be no doubt. 
He could not bring himself to marry a wife out of Mrs. Askerton’s 
drawing-room, nor could he expect his mother to receive a young 
woman brought into the family under such circumstances. And 
Plaistow Hall was almost as bad. It was as bad to him, though it 
would, perhaps, be less objectionable in the eyes of Lady Aylmer. 
Should Clara go to Plaistow Hall, there must be an end to every- 
thing. Of that also he taught himself to be quite certain. Then he 
took out Clara’s letter and read it again. She acknowledged the story 
about the woman to be true,—such a story as it was too,—and yet 
refused to quarrel with the woman ;—had absolutely promised the 
woman not to quarrel with her! Then he read and re-read the pas- 
sage in whith Clara claimed the right of forming her own opinion in 
such matters. Nothing could be more indelicate ;—nothing more 
unfit for his wife. He began to think that he had better show the 
letter to his mother, and acknowledge that the match must be broken 
off. That softening of his heart which had followed wpon the receipt 
of the telegraph message departed from him as he dwelt upon the 
stubborn, stiff-necked, unfeminine obstinacy of the letter. Then he 
remembered that nothing had as yet been done towards putting his 
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aunt’s fifteen hundred pounds absolutely into Clara’s hands, and he 
remembered also that she might at the present moment be in great 
want. William Belton might, not improbably, assist her in her 
want, and this idea was wormwood to him in spite of his almost 
formed resolution to give up his own claims. He calculated that the 
income arising from fifteen hundred pounds would be very small, and 
he wished that he had counselled his aunt to double the legacy. He 
thought very much about the amount of the money and the way in 
which it might be best expended, and was, after his cold fashion, 
really solicitous as to Clara’s welfare. If he could have fashioned 
her future life, and his own too, in accordance with his own now 
existing wishes, I think he would have arranged that neither of them 
should marry at all, and that to him should be assigned the duty and 
care of being Clara’s protector,—with full permission to tell her his 
mind as often as he pleased on the subject of Mrs. Askerton. Then 
he went in and wrote a note to Mr. Green, the lawyer, desiring that 
the interest of the fifteen hundred pounds for one year might be at 
once remitted to Miss Amedroz. He knew that he ought to write to 
her himself immediately, without loss of a post; but how was he to 
write while things were in their present position? Were he now to 
condole with her on her father’s death, without any reference to the 
great Askerton iniquity, he would thereby be condoning all that was 
past, and acknowledging the truth and propriety of her arguments. 
And he would be doing even worse than that. He would be cutting 
the ground absolutely from beneath his own feet as regarded that 
escape from his engagement which he was contemplating. 

What a cold-hearted, ungenerous wretch he must have been! That 
will be the verdict against him. But the verdict will be untrue. 
Cold-hearted and ungenerous he was; but he was no wretch,—as men 
and women are now-a-days called wretches. He was chilly hearted, 
but yet quite capable of enough love to make him a good son, a good 
husband, and a good father. And though he was ungenerous from 
the nature of his temperament, he was not close-fisted or over 
covetous. And he was a just man, desirous of obtaining nothing 
that was not fairly his own. But, in truth, the artists have been so 
much in the habit of painting for us our friends’ faces without any of 
those flaws and blotches with which work and high living are apt to 
disfigure us, that we turn in disgust from a portrait in which the 
roughnesses and pimples are made apparent. 

But it was essential that he should now do something, and before 
he sat down to dinner he did show Clara’s letter to his mother. 
“Mother,” he said, as he sat himself down in her little room up- 
stairs ;—and she knew well by the tone of his voice, and by the 
mode of his address, that there was to be a solemn occasion, and a 
serious deliberative council on the present existing family difficulty,— 
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“mother, of course I have intended to let you know what is the 
nature of Clara’s answer to my letter.” 

“T am glad there is to be no secret between us, Frederic. You 
know how I dislike secrets in families.”” As she said this she took 
the letter out of her son’s hands with an eagerness that was almost 
greedy. As she read it, he stood over her, watching her eyes, as 
they made their way down the first page and on to the second, and 
across to the third; and so, gradually on, till the whole reading was 
accomplished. What Clara had written about her cousin Will, Lady 
Aylmer did not quite understand ; and on this point now she was so 
little anxious that she passed over that portion of the letter readily. 
But when she came to Mrs. Askerton and the allusions to herself, 
she took care to comprehend the meaning and weight of every word. 
“ Divide your words and mine! Why should we want to divide them ? 
Not agree with me about Mrs. Askerton! How is it possible that 
any decent young woman should not agree with me! It is a matter 
in which there is no room for a doubt. True ;—the story true! Of 
course it is true. Does she not know that it would not have reached 
her from Aylmer Park if it were not true? Provocation! Badly 
treated! Went away! Married to Colonel Askerton as soon as 
Captain Berdmore died! Why, Frederic, she cannot have been taught 
to understand the first principle of morals in life! And she that 
was so much with my poor sister! Well, well!” The reader should 
understand that the late Mrs. Winterfield and Lady Aylmer had 
never been able to agree with each other on religious subjects. 
“Remember that they are married! Why should we remember 
anything of the kind? It does not make an atom of difference as to 
the woman’s character. Repented! How can Clara say whether 
she has repented or not? But that has nothing to do with it. Not 
quarrel with her,—as she calls it! Not give her up! Then, Fre- 
derie, of course it must be all over as far as you are concerned.” 
When she had finished her reading, she returned the letter still open 
to her son, shaking her head almost triumphantly. “ As far as I am 
a judge of a young woman’s character, I can only give you one 
counsel,” said Lady Aylmer solemnly. 

“T think that she should have another chance,” said Captain 
Aylmer. 

“What other chance can you give her? It seems to me that she 
is obstinately bent on her own destruction.” 

“ You might ask her to come here, as Belinda suggested.” 

“ Belinda was very foclish to suggest anything of the kind without 
more consideration.” 

“T suppose that my future wife would be made welcome here ?” 

“Yes, Frederic, certainly. I do not know who could be more 
welcome. But is she to be your wife?” 
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“ We are engaged.” 

«But does not that letter break any engagement? Is there not 
enough in that to make such a marriage quite out of the question ? 
What do you think about it yourself, Frederic ?”’ 

‘“‘T think that she should have another chance.” 

What would Clara have thought of all this herself, if she could 
have heard the conversation between Lady Aylmer and her betrothed 
husband, and have known that her lover was proposing to give her 
“another chance?” But it is lucky for us that we seldom know 
what our best friends say on our behalf, when they discuss us and 
our faults behind our backs. 

“What chance, Frederic, can she have? She knows all about this 
horrid woman, and yet refuses to give her up! What chance can she 
have after that ?” 

“T think that you might have her here,—and talk to her.” Lady 
Aylmer in answer to this simply shook her head. And I think she was 
right in supposing that such shaking of her head was a sufficient reply 
to her son’s proposition. What talking could possibly be of service to 
such a one as this Miss Amedroz? Why should she throw her pearls 
before swine? “ We must either ask her to come here, or else I must 
go to her,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“T don’t see that at all, Frederic.” 

“T think it must be so. As she is situated at present, she has got 
no home; and I think it would be very horrid that she should be 
driven into that woman’s house, simply because she has no other 
shelter for her head.” 





“ T suppose she can remain where she is for the present ?” 

“She is all alone, you know; and it must be very gloomy ; 
her cousin can turn her out at a moment’s notice.”’ 

“ But all that would not entitle her to come here, unless a 

“ No;—I quite understand that. But you cannot wonder that I 
should feel the hardship of her position.” 

“Who is to be blamed if it be hard? You see, Frederic, I take 
my standing upon that letter ;—her own letter. How am I to ask a 
young woman into my house who declares openly that my opinion on 
such a matter goes for nothing with her? How am I to do it? 
That’s what I ask you. How am I to do it? It’s all very well for 
Belinda to suggest this and that. But how am I to do it? That’s 
what I want to know.” 


and 








But at last Lady Aylmer managed to answer the question for her- 
self, and did do it. But this was not done on that Sunday afternoon ; 
nor on the Monday, nor on the Tuesday. The question was closely 
debated, and at last the anxious mother perceived that the giving of 
the invitation would be more safe than the withholding it. Captain 
Aylmer at last expressed his determination to go to Belton unless the 
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invitation were given; and then, should he do that, there might be 
danger that he would never be again seen at Aylmer Park till he 
brought Clara Amedroz with him as his wife. The position was one 
of great difficulty, but the interests at stake were so immense that 
something must be risked. It might be that Clara would not come 
when invited, and in that case her obstinacy would be a great point 
gained. And if she did come ! Well; Lady Aylmer admitted 
to herself that the game would be difficult, — difficult and very trouble- 
some; but yet it tuigiht be played, and perhaps won. Lady Aylmer 
was a woman who had great confidence in herself. Not so utterly 
had victory in such contests deserted her hands, that she need fear to 
break a lance with Miss Amedroz beneath her own roof, when the 
occasion was so pressing. 

The invitation was therefore sent in a note written by herself, and 
was enclosed in a letter from her son. After much consultation and 
many doubts on the subject, it was at last agreed that nothing further 
should now be urged about Mrs. Askerton. “She shall have her 
chance,” said Lady Aylmer over and over again, repeating her son’s 
words. ‘She shall have her chance.” Lady Aylmer, therefore, in 
her note, confined herself strictly to the giving of the invitation, and 
to a suggestion that as Clara had now no settled home of her own, a 
temporary sojourn at Aylmer Park might be expedient. And Cap- 
tain Aylmer in his letter hardly said much more. He knew, as he 
wrote the words, that they were cold and comfortless, and that he 
ought on such an occasion to have written words that should have 
been warm at any rate, even though they might not have contained 
comfort. But, to have written with affection, he should have written 
at once; and he had postponed his letter from the Sunday till the 
Wednesday. It had been absolutely necessary that that important 
question as to the invitation should be answered before he could write 
at all. 

When all this was settled he went up to London; and there was 
an understanding between him and his mother that tis should return 
to Aylmer Park with Clara, in the event of her acceptance of the 
invitation. 





“ You won’t go down to Belton for her?” said the mother. 
“ No;—TJ do not think that will be necessary,” said the son. 
“T should think not,” said the mother. 


Carrer XX. 
WILLIAM BELTON DOES NOT GO OUT HUNTING. 


We will now follow the other message which was sent down into 


Norfolk, and which did not get into Belton’s hands till the Monday 
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morning. He was sitting with his sister at breakfast, and was pre- 
pared for hunting, when the paper was brought into the room. Tele- 
graph messages were not very common at Plaistow Hall, and on the 
arrival of any that had as yet reached that house, something of that 
awe had been felt with which such missives were alw ays accompanied 
in their earliest days. “A telegruff message, mum, for Mr. William,” 
said the maid, looking at her mistress with eyes opened wide, as she 
handed the important bit of paper to her master. Will opened it 
rapidly, laying down the knife and fork with which he was about 
to operate upon a ham before him. He was dressed in boots and 
breeches, and a scarlet coat,—in which garb he was, in his sister’s 
eyes, the most handsome man in Norfolk. 

“Oh, Mary!” he exclaimed. 

“ What is it, Will?” 

“ Mr. Amedroz is dead.” 

Miss Belton put out her hand for the paper before she spoke again, 
as though she could better appreciate the truth of what she heard 
when reading it herself on the telegraph slip, than she had done 
from her ate s words. ‘ How sudden! how terribly sudden !’ 
she said. 

“Sudden indeed. When I left him he was not well, certainly, 
but I should have said that he might have lived for twenty years. 
Poor old man! I can hardly say why it was so, but I had taken a 
liking to him.” 

“ You take a liking to everybody, Will.” 

“No I don’t. I know people I don’t like.” Will Belton as he 
said this was thinking of Captain Aylmer, and he pressed the heel of 
his boot hard against the floor. 

“And Mr. Amedroz is dead! It seems to be so terribly sudden. 
What will she do, Will 2” | 

“ That’s what I’m thinking about,’ 

“Of course you are, my dear. I can see that. I wish,—I 
wish “ 

“Tt’s no good wishing anything, Mary. I don’t think wishing 
ever did any good yet. If I might have my wish, I shouldn’t know 
how to have it.” 

“T was wishing that you didn’t think so much about it.” 

“You need not be troubled about me. I shall do very well. But 
what is to become of her,—now at once? Might she not come here ? 
You are now the nearest female relation that she has.” Mary looked 
at him with her anxious, painful eyes, and he knew by her look that 
she did not approve of his plan. ‘I could go away,” he continued. 
‘She could come to you without being troubled by sceing me.” 

“ And where would you go, Will ?” 

“ What does it matter? To the devil, I suppose.” 
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“Oh, Will, Will!” 

“You know what I mean. I’d go anywhere. Where is she to 
find a home till,—till she is married ?”” He had paused at the word ; 
but was determined not to shrink from it, and bolted it out in a loud, 
sharp tone, so that both he and she recognised all the meaning of the 
word,—all that was conveyed in the idea. He hated himself when 
he endeavoured to conceal from his own mind any of the misery that 
was coming upon him. He loved her. He could not get over it. 
The passion was on him,—like a palsy, for the shaking off of which 
no sufficient physical energy was left to him. It clung to him in his 
goings out and comings in with a painful, wearing tenacity, against 
which he would now and again struggle, swearing that it should be 
so no longer,—but against which he always struggled in vain. It 
was with him when he was hunting. He was ever thinking of it 
when the bird rose before his gun. As he watched the furrow, as his 
men and horses would drive it straight and deep through the ground, 
he was thinkiug of her,—and not of the straightness and depth of 
the furrow, as had been his wont in former years. Then he would 
turn away his face, and stand alone in his field, blinded by the salt 
drops in his eyes, weeping at his own weakness. And when he was 
quite alone, he would stamp his foot on the ground, and throw abroad 
his arms, and curse himself. What Nessus’s shirt was this that had 
fallen upon him and unmanned him from the sole of his foot to the 
top of his head? Ie went through the occupations of the week ; 
He hunted, and shot, and gave his orders, and paid his men their 
wages ;—but he did it all with a palsy of love upon him as he did it. 
he wanted her, and he could not overcome the want. He could not 
bear to confess to himself that the thing by which he had set so much 
store could never belong to him. ‘His sister understood it all, and 
sometimes he was almost angry with her because of her understanding 
it. She sympathised with him in all his moods, and sometimes he 
would shake away her sympathy as though it scalded him. ‘“ Where 
is she to find a home till,—till she is married ? ” he said. 

Not a word had as yet been said between them about the property 
which was now his estate. He was now Belton of Belton, and it 
must be supposed that both he and she had remembered that it was 
so. But hitherto not a word had been said between them on that 
point. Now she was compelled to allude to it. ‘Cannot she live 
at the Castle for the present ?”’ 

“ What ; 

“ Of course she is remaining there now.” 

“Yes,” said he, “of course she is there now. Now! Why, re- 
member what these telegraph messages are. He died only on yester- 
day morning. Of course she is there, but I do not think it can be 
good that she should remain there. There is no one near her where 
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she is but that Mrs. Askerton. It can hardly be good for her to 
have no other female friend at such a time as this.” 

“T do not think that Mrs. Askerton will hurt her.” 

“ Mrs. Askerton will not hurt her at all,—and as long as Clara 
does not know the story, Mrs. Askerton may serve as well as another. 
But yet eg 

“Can I go to her, Will?” 

“No, dearest. The journey would kill you in winter. And Je 
would not like it. Weare bound to think of that for her sake,—cold- 
hearted, thankless, meagre-minded creature as I know he is.” 

“‘T do not know why he should be so bad.” 

“No, nor I. But I know that he is. Never mind. Why should 
we talk about, him? I suppose she'll have to go there,—to Aylmer 
Park. I suppose they’il send for her, and keep her there till it’s all 
finished. I'll tell you what, Mary,—I shall give her the place.” 

“ What,—Belton Castle ? ” 

“Why not ? Will it ever be of any good to you or me? Do you 
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want to go and live there ? 

“ No, indeed ;—not for myself.” 

“ And do you think that I could live there. Besides, why should 
she be turned out of her father’s house Y”’ 

“ TL[e would not be mean enough to take it.” 

“He would be mean enough tor anything. Besides, I should take 
very good care that it should be settled wpon her.” 

“That’s nonsense, Will;—it is indeed. You are now William 
Belton of Belton, and you must remain so.” 

“ Mary,—I would sooner be Will Belton with Clara Amedroz by 
my side to get through the world with me, and not the interest of 
an acre cither at Belton Castle or at Plaistow Hall! And I believe 
I should be the richer man at the end,—if there were any good in 
that.”’” Then he went out of the room, and she heard him go through 
the kitchen, and knew that he passed out into the farm-yard, towards 
the stable, by the back door. He intended, it seemed, to go on with 
his hunting in spite of this death which had occurred. She was sorry 
for it, but she could not venture to stop him. And she was sorry also 
that nothing had been settled as to the writing of any letter to Clara. 
She, however, would take upon herself to write while he was gone. 

He went straight out towards the stables, hardly conscious of what 
he was doing or where he was going, and found his hack ready 
saddled for him in the stall. Then he remembered that he must either 
go, or come to some decision that he would not go. The horse that 
he intended to ride had been sent on to the meet, and if he were not 
to be used, some message must be despatched as to the animal’s return. 
But Will was half inclined to go, although he knew that the world 
would judge him to be heartless if he were to go hunting immediately 
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on the receipt of the tidings which had reached him that morning. 
He thought that he would like to set the world at defiance in this 
matter. Let Frederic Aylmer go into mourning for the old man who 
was dead. Let Frederic Aylmer be solicitous for the daughter who was 
left lonely in the old house. No doubt he, Will Belton, had inherited 
the dead man’s estate, and should therefore, in accordance with all 
the ordinary rules of the world on such matters, submit himself at 
any rate to the decency of funereal reserve. An heir should not be 
seen out hunting on the day on which such tidings as to his heritage 
had reached him. But he did not wish, in his present mood, to be 
recognised as the heir. He did not want the property. He would have 
preferred to rid himself altogether of any of the obligations which the 
ownership of the estate entailed upon him. It was not permitted to 
him to have the custody of the old squire’s daughter, and therefore 
he was unwilling to meddle with any of the old squire’s concerns. 
_ Belton had gone into the stable, and had himself loosed the animal, 
leading him out into the yard as though he were about to mount him. 
Then he had given the reins to a stable boy, and had walked away 
among the farm buildings, not thinking of what he was doing. The 
lad stood staring at him with open mouth, not at all understanding 
his master’s hesitation. The meet, as the boy knew, was fourteen 
miles off, and Belton had not allowed himself above an hour and a 
half for the journey. It was his practice to jump into the saddle and 
bustle out of the place, as though seconds were important to him. 
He would look at his watch with accuracy, and measure his pace 
from spot to spot, as though minutes were too valuable to be lost. But 
now he wandered away like one distraught, and the stable boy knew 
that something was wrong. “I thout he was a thinken of the white 
cow as choked ’erself with the tunnup that was skipped in the chop- 
ping,” said the boy, as he spoke of his master afterwards to the old 
groom. At last, however, a thought seemed to strike Belton. “ Do 
you get on Brag,” he said to the boy, “and ride off to Goldingham 
Corner, and tell Daniel to bring the horse home again. I shan’t hunt 
to-day. And I think I shall go away from home. If so, tell him to 
be sure the horses are out every morning ;—and tell him to stop 
their beans. I mightn’t hunt again for the next month.” Then he 
returned into the house, and went to the parlour in which his sister 
ras sitting. “I shan’t go out to-day,” he said. 

“T thought you would not, Will,” she answered. 

“ Not that I see any harm in it.” 

“T don’t say that there is any harm, but it is as well on such occa- 
sions to do as others do.” 

“ That’s humbug, Mary.” 

“ No, Will; I do not think that. When any practice has become 
the fixed rule of the society in which we live, it is always wise to 
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adhere to that rule, unless it call upon us to do something that is 
actually wrong. One should not offend the prejudices of the world, 
even if one is quite sure that they are prejudices.” 

“Tt hasn’t been that that has brought me back, Mary. T’ll tell 
you what. I think I’ll go down to Belton—after all.” 

His sister did not know what to say in answer to this. Her chief 
anxiety was, of course, on behalf of her brother. That he should be 
made to forget Clara Amedroz, if that were only possible, was her 
great desire ; and his journey at such a time as this down to Belton 
was not the way to accomplish such forgetting. And then she felt 
that Clara might very possibly not wish to see him. Had Will 
simply been her cousin, such a visit might be very well; but he had 
attempted to be more than her cousin, and therefore it would pro- 
bably not be well. Captain Aylmer might not like it; and Mary felt 
herself bound to consider even Captain Aylmer’s likings in such a 
maiter. And yet she could not bear to oppose him in anything. 
“Tt would be a very long journey,” she said. 

* What does that signify ?” 

« And then it might so probably be for nothing.” 

“Why should it be for nothing ?” 

** Because 7 

“ Because what? Why don’t you speak out? You need not be 
afraid of hurting me. Nothing that you can say can make it all 
worse than it is.” 

“ Dear Will, I wish I could make it better.” 

“ But you can’t. Nobody can make it either better or worse. I 
promised her once before that [ would go to her when she might be 
in trouble, and I will be as good as my word. I said I would 
be a brother to her;—and so I will. So help me, God, I will!” 
Then he rushed out of the room, striding through the door as 
though he would knock it down, and hurried upstairs to his 
own chamber. When there he stripped himself of his hunting 
things, and dressed himself again with all the expedition in his 
power; and then he threw a heap of clothes into a large portman- 
teau, and set himself to work packing as though everything in the 
world were to depend on his catching a certain train. And he went 
to a locked drawer, and taking out a cheque-book, folded it up, and 
put it into his pocket. Then he rang the bell violently; and as he 
was locking the portmanteau, pressing down the lid with all his 
weight and all his strength, he ordered that a certain mare might be 
put into a certain dog-cart, and that somebody might be ready to 
drive over with him to the Downham Station. Within twenty 
minutes of the time of his rushing upstairs he appeared again before 
his sister with a great-coat on, and a railway rug hanging over his 
arm. “Do you mean that you are going to-day ?” said she. 
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“Yes. Tl catch the 11:40 up-train at Downham. What’s the 
good of going unless I go at once. If I can be of any use it will be 
at the first. It may be that she will have nobody there to do any- 
thing for her.” 

“There is the clergyman, and Colonel Askerton,—even if Captain 
Aylmer has not gone down.” 

“The clergyman and Colonel Askerton are nothing to her. And 
if that man is there, I can come back again.” 

“ You will not quarrel with him ?” 

“Why should I quarrel with him? What is there to quarrel 
about? I’m not such a fool as to quarrel with a man because I hate 
him. If he is there I shall see her for a minute or two, and then I 
shall come back.” 

“T know it is no good my trying to dissuade you.” 

“None on earth. If you knew it all you would not try to dissuade 
me. Before I thought of asking her to be my wife,—and yet I 
thought of that very soon ;—but before I ever thought of that, I told 
her that when she wanted a brother’s help, I would give it her. Of 
course I was thinking of the property,—that she shouldn’t be turned 
out of her father’s house like a beggar. I hadn’t any settled plan 
then ;—how couldI have? But I meant her to understand that when 
her father died I would be the same to her that Iam to you. If you 
were alone, in distress, would I not go to you?” 

“ But I have no one else, Will,” said she, stretching out her hand 
to him where he stood. 

“That makes no difference,” he replied, almost roughly. . “ A pro- 
mise is a promise, and I resolved from the first that my promise 
should hold good in spite of my disappointment. Dear, dear ;—it 
seems but the other day when I made it,—and now, already, every- 
thing is changed.” As he was speaking the servant entered the 
room, and told him that the horse and gig were ready for him. 
“T shall just do it nicely,” said he, looking at his watch. “I have 
over an hour. God bless you, Mary. I shan’t be away long. You 
may be sure of that.” 

“T don’t suppose you can tell as yet, Will.” 

“What should keep me long? I shall see Green as I go by, and 
that is half of my errand. I dare say I shan’t stay above a night 
down in Somersetshire.” 

“ You'll have to give some orders about the estate.” 

“T shall not say a word on the subject,—to anybody ; that is, not 
to anybody there. I am going to look after her, and not the estate.” 
Then he stooped down and kissed his sister, and in another minute 
was turning the corner out of the farm-yard on to the road, at a quick 
pace, not losing a foot of ground in the turn, in that fashion of 
rapidity which the horses at Plaistow Hall soon learned from their 
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master. The horse is a closely sympathetic beast, and will make his 
turns, and do his trottings, and comport himself generally in strict 
unison with the pulsations of his master’s heart. When a horse 
won’t jump it is generally the case that the inner man is declining to 
jump also, let the outer man seem ever so anxious to accomplish the 
feat. 

Belton, who was generally very communicative with his servants, 
always talking to any man he might have beside him in his dog-cart 
about the fields and cattle and tillage around him, said not a word 
to the boy who accompanied him on this occasion. He had a good 
many things to settle in his mind before he got to London, and he 
began upon the work as soon as he had turned the corner out of the 
farm-yard. As regarded this Belton estate, which was now altogether 
his own, he had always had doubts and qualms,—qualms of feeling 
rather than of conscience; and he had, also, always entertained a strong 
family ambition. His people, ever so far back, had been Beltons of 
Belton. They told him that his family could be traced back to very 
early days,—before the Plantagenets, as he believed, though on this 
point of the subject he was very hazy in his information,—and he 
liked the idea of being the man by whom the family should be 
reconstructed in its glory. Worldly circumstances had been so kind 
to him, that he could take up the Belton estate with more of the 
prestige of wealth than had belonged to any of the owners of the 
place for many years past. Should it come to pass that living there 
would be desirable, he could rebuild the old house, and make new 
gardens, and fit himself out with all the pleasant braveries of a well- 
to-do English squire. There need be no pinching and scraping, no 
question whether a carriage would be possible, no doubt as to the 
prudence of preserving game. All this had given much that was 
delightful to his prospects. And he had, too, been instigated by a 
somewhat weak desire to emerge from that farmer’s rank into which 
he knew that many connected with him had supposed him to have 
sunk. It was true that he farmed land that was half his own,—and 
that, even at Plaistow, he was a wealthy man; but Plaistow Hall, 
with all its comforts, was a farm-house; and the ambition to be more 
than a farmer had been strong upon him. 

But then there had been the feeling that in taking the Belton 
estate he would be robbing his cousin Clara of all that should have 
been hers. It must be remembered that he had not been brought up 
in the belief that he would ever become the owner of Belton. All 
his high ambition in that matter had originated with the wretched 
death of Clara’s brother. Could he bring himself to take it all with 
pleasure, seeing that it came to him by so sad a chance,—by a cata- 
strophe so deplorable ? When he would think of this, his mind would 
revolt from its own desires, and he would declare to himself that his 
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inheritance would come to him with a stain of blood upon it. He, 
indeed, would have been guiltless; but how could he take his pleasure in 
the shades of Belton without thinking of the tragedy which had given 
him the property? Such had been the thoughts and desires, mixed 
in their nature and militating against each other, which had induced 
him to offer his first visit to his cousin’s house. We know what was 
the effect of that visit, and by what pleasant scheme he had endea- 
voured to overcome all his difficulties, and so to become master of 
3elton that Clara Amedroz should also be its mistress. There had 
been a way which, after two days’ intimacy with Clara, seemed to 
promise him comfort and happiness on all sides. But he had come 
too late, and that way was closed against him! Now the estate was 
his, and what was he to do with it? Clara belonged to his rival, and 
in what way would it become him to treat her? He was still think- 
ing simply of the cruelty of the circumstances which had thrown Cap- 
tain Aylmer between him and his cousin, when he drove himself up 
to the railway station at Downham. 

“Take her back steady, Jem,” he said to the boy. 

“T’ll be sure to take her wery steady,” Jem answered. 

“ And tell Compton to have the samples of barley ready for me. 
I may be back any day, and we shall be sowing early this spring.” 

Then he left his cart, followed the porter who had taken his lug- 
gage eagerly, knowing that Mr. Belton was always good for sixpence, 
and in five minutes’ time he was again in motion. 

On his arrival in London he drove at once to the chambers of his 
friend, Mr. Green, and luckily found the lawyer there. Had he 
missed doing this, it was his intention to go out to his friend’s house ; 
and in that case he could not have gone down to Taunton till the 
next morning ; but now he would be able to say what he wished to 
say, and hear what he wished to hear, and would travel down by the 
night mail train. He was anxious that Clara should feel that he had 
hurried to her without a moment’s delay. It would do no good. He 
knew that. Nothing that he could do would alter her, or be of any 
service to him. She had accepted this man, and had herself no power 
of making a change, even if she should wish it. But still there was 
to him something of gratification in the idea that she should be made 
to feel that he, Belton, was more instant in his affection, more urgent 
in his good offices, more anxious to befriend her in her difficulties, 
than the man’ whom she had consented to take for her husband. 
Aylmer would probably go down to Belton, but Will was very 
anxious to be the first on the ground,—very anxious,—though his 
doing so could be of no use. All this was wrong on his part. He 
knew that it was wrong, and he abused himself for his own selfishness. 
But such self-abuse gave him no aid in escaping from his own wicked- 
ness. He would, if possible, be at Belton before Captain Aylmer ; 
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and he would, if possible, make Clara feel that, though he was not a 
member of Parliament, though he was not much given to books, 
though he was only a farmer, yet he had at any rate as much heart 
and spirit as the fine gentleman whom she preferred to him. 

“T thought I should see you,” said the lawyer ; “ but I hardly ex- 
pected you so soon as this.” 

“T ought to have been a day sooner, only we don’t get our tele- 
graph messages on a Sunday.” He still kept his great-coat on; and 
it seemed by his manner that he had no intention of staying where he 
was above a minute or two. 

«You'll come out and dine with me to-day?” said Mr. Green. 

“T can’t do that, for I shall go down by the mail train.” 

“‘T never saw such a fellow in my life. What good will that do ? 
It is quite right that you should be there in time for the funeral; but 
I don’t suppose he will be buried before this day week.” 

But Belton had never thought about the funeral. When he had 
spoken to his sister of saying but a few words to Clara and then re- 
turning, he had forgotten that there would be any such ceremony, or 
that he would be delayed by any such necessity. 

“TJ was not thinking about the funeral,” said Belton. 

“ You'll only find yourself uncomfortable there.” 

“Of course I shall be uncomfortable.” 

“ You can’t do anything about the property, you know.” 

“What do you mean by doing anything?” said Belton, in an 
angry tone. 

«You can’t very well take possession of the place, at any rate, till 
after the funeral. It would not be considered the proper thing to 
do.” 

“ You think, then, that I’m a bird of prey, smelling the feast from 
afar off, and hurrying at the dead man’s carcass as soon as the breath 
is out of his body?” 

“J don’t think anything of the kind, my dear fellow.” 

“Yes, you do, or you wouldn’t talk to me about doing the proper 
thing! I don’t care a straw about the proper thing! If I find that 
there’s anything to be done to-morrow that can be of any use, I shall 
do it, though all Somersetshire should think it improper! But I’m 
not going to look after my own interests !”’ 

“Take off your coat and sit down, Will, and don’t look so angry at 
me. I know that you’re not greedy, well enough. Tell me what 
you are going to do, and let me see if I can help you.” 

Belton did as he was told ; he pulled off his coat and sat himself down 
by the fire. “I don’t know that you can do anything to help me,— 
at least, not as yet. But I must go and see after her. Perhaps she 
may be all alone.” 

“‘T suppose she is all alone.” 
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“He hasn’t gone down, then ?”’ 

“Who ;—Captain Aylmer? No;—he hasn’t gone down, cer- 
tainly. He is in Yorkshire.” 

“T’m glad of that!” 

“ He won’t hurry himself. He never does, I fancy. I had a letter 
from him this morning about Miss Amedroz.” 

“And what did he say ?” 

“He desired me to send her seventy-five pounds,—the interest of 
her aunt’s money.” 

“Seventy-five pounds!” said Will Belton, contemptuously. 

“ He thought she might want money at once; and I sent her the 
cheque to- day. It w ill go down by the same train that carries you.” 

“Seventy-five pounds! _And you are sure that he has not gone 
himself ? ”” 

“Tt isn’t likely that he should have written to me, and passed 
through London himself, at the same time ;—but it is possible, no 
doubt. I don’t think he even knew the old squire; and there is no 
reason why he should go to the funeral.” 

“No reason at all,” said Belton,—who felt that Captain Aylmer’s 
presence at the Castle would be an insult to himself. “I don’t know 
what on earth he should do there,—except that I think him just the 
fellow to intrude where he is not wanted.” And yet Will was in his 
heart despising Captain Aylmer because he had not already hurried. 
down to the assistance of the girl whom he professed to love. 

“He is engaged to her, you know,” said the lawyer in a low voice. 

“What difference does that make with such a fellow as he is,—a 
cold-blooded fish of a man, who thinks of nothing in the world but 
being respectable? Engaged to her! Oh, damn him!” 

“T’ve not the slightest objection. I don’t think, however, that 
you'll find him at Belton before you. No doubt she will have heard 
from him; and it strikes me as very possible that she may go to 
Aylmer Park.” 

“What should she go there for ?” 

“ Would it not be the best place for her ?” 

“No. My house would be the best place for her, Tam her nearest 
relative. Why should she not come to us ?” 

Mr. Green turned round his chair, and poked the fire, and fidgeted 
about for some moments before he answered. ‘ My dear fellow, you 
must know that that wouldn’t do,” he then said. “ You ought to feel 
that it wouldn’t do ;—you ought, indeed.” 

“Why shouldn’t my sister receive Miss Amedroz as well as that 
old woman down in Yorkshire ? ” 

“Tf I may tell you, I will.” 

« Of course you may tell me.” 

“Because Miss Amedroz is engaged to be married to that old 
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woman’s son, and is not engaged to be married ‘to your sister’s 
brother. The thing is done, and what is the good of interfering. 
As far as she is concerned, a great burden is off your hands.” 

“ What do you mean by a burden ?” 

“T mean that her engagement to Captain Aylmer makes it un- 
necessary for you to suppose that she is in want of any pecuniary 
assistance. You told me once before that you would feel yourself 
_ called upon to see that she wanted nothing.” 

“So I do now.” 

“ But Captain Aylmer will look after that.” 

“T tell you what it is, Joe; I mean to settle the Belton property 
in such a way that she shall have it, and that he shan’t be able to 
touch it. And it shall go to some one who shall have my name,— 
William Belton. That’s what I want you to arrange for me.” 

“ After you are dead, you mean.” 

“‘T mean now at once. I won’t take the estate from her. I hate 
the place and everything belonging to it. I don’t mean her. There 
is no reason for hating her.” 

“ My dear Will, you are talking nonsense.” 

“ Why is it nonsense? I may give what belongs to me to whom 
I please.” 

“ You can do nothing of the kind ;—at any rate, not by my assist- 
ance. You talk as though the world were all over with you,—as 
though you were never to be married or have any children of your 
own.” 

“T never shall marry.” 

“Nonsense, Will. Don’t make such an ass of yourself as to sup- 
pose that you'll not get over such a thing as this. You'll be married 
and have a dozen children yet to provide for, Let the eldest have 
Belton Castle, and everything will go on then in the proper way.” 

Belton had now got the poker into his hands, and sat silent for 
some time knocking the coals about. Then he got up, and took his 
hat, and put on his coat. “Ofcourse I can’t make you understand 
me,” he said ; “at any rate not all at once. I’m not such a fool as 
to want to give up my property just because a girl is going to be 
married to a man I don’t like. T’m not such an ass as to give him 
my estate for such a reason as that ;—for it will be giving it to him, 
let me tie it up as I may. But [ve a feeling about it which makes 
it impossible for me to take it. How would you like to get a thing 
by another fellow having destroyed himself ? ” 

“ You can’t help that. It’s yours by law.” 

“ Of course it is. I know that. And as it’s mine I can do what I 
like with it. Well ;—good-bye. When I’ve got anything to say, 
Tl write.” Then he went down to his cab and had himself driven 
tothe eat Western Railway Hotel. 
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Captain Aylmer had sent to his betrothed seventy-five pounds ; 
the exact interest at five per cent. for one year of the sum which his 
aunt had left her. This was the first subject of which Belton thought 
when he found himself again in the railway carriage, and he continued 
thinking of it half the way down to Taunton. Seventy-five pounds! 
As though this favoured lover were prepared to give her exactly her 
due, and nothing more than her due! Had he been so placed, he, 
Will Belton, what would he have done? Seventy-five pounds might 
have been more money than she would have wanted, for he would have 
taken her to his own house,—to his own bosom as soon as she would 
have permitted, and would have so laboured on her behalf, taking 
from her shoulders all money troubles, that there would have been no 
question as to principal or interest between them. At any rate he would 
not have confined himself to sending to her the exact sum which was 
her due. But then Aylmer was a cold-blooded man,—more lke a 
fish than a man. Belton told himself over and over again that he 
had discovered that at the single glance which he had had when he 
saw Captain Aylmer in Green’s chambers. Seventy-five pounds in- 
deed! He himself was prepared to give his whole estate to her, if 
she would take it,—even though she would not marry him, even 
though she was going to throw herself away upon that fish! Then 
he felt somewhat as Hamlet did when he jumped upon Laertes at the 
grave of Ophelia. Send her seventy-five pounds indeed, while he 
was ready to drink up Esil for her, or to make over to her the whole 
Belton estate, and thus abandon the idea for ever of being Belton of 
Belton ! 

He reached Taunton in the middle of the night,—during the small 
hours of the morning in a winter night ; but yet he could not bring 
himself to go to bed. So he knocked up an ostler at the nearest inn, 
and ordered out a gig. He would go down to the village of Redi- 
cote, on the Minehead road, and put up at the public-house there. 
He could not now have himself driven at once to Belton Castle, as 
he would have done had the old squire been alive. He fancied that 
his presence would be a nuisance if he did so. So he went to the 
little inn at Redicote, reaching that place between four and five 
o'clock in the morning ; and very uncomfortable he was when he got 
there. But in his present frame of mind he preferred discomfort. 
He liked being tired and cold; and felt when he was put into a chill 
room, without fire, and with a sanded floor, that things with him 
were as they ought to be. 

Yes,—he could have a fly over to Belton Castle after breakfast. 
Having learned so much, and ordered a dish of eggs and bacon for 
his morning’s breakfast, he went up-stairs to a miserable little bed- 
room, to dress himself after his night’s journey. 

Antuony TROLLOPE. 











THE CALCUTTA CYCLONE OF 1864. 


Ir is not probable that any one who happened to be living in Lower 
Bengal last October will ever forget the fearful storm which swept 
over a tract of country extending a hundred miles, leaving death and 
desolation in its path. Our countrymen in India are familiar with 
sudden and violent phenomena of nature. Every change of season is 
heralded in with the fierce storms peculiar to the tropics. In the 
midst of a day when the relentless sun seems to be burning up the 
vitality of every moving thing on the face of the earth, and when the 
very trees and vegetation seem perishing beneath its rays—at such 
times a gale will now and then break from the north-west before the 
servants have time to close the house, a cold wind will spring up, 
and the thermometer will fall from twenty to thirty degrees in the 
course of an hour. The ordinary weather of the hot and rainy seasons, 
in the lower provinces, often strains the powers of life to the very 
utmost. The dry heat is so terrible that one longs for the rains, and 
when they come they only increase the sense of discomfort by filling 
the air with hot vapour until it seems almost impossible to breathe, 
and by generating malaria and those deadly diseases which are never 
absent from the East. It is no life of luxury or pleasure that Eng- 
lishmen lead in India. The novelist’s representations of oriental 
ease and comfort bear about as much resemblance to truth as many 
other of their views concerning the constituents of human happiness. 
The first year in India, especially in the lower provinces, will effec- 
tually dispel these romantic dreams. From the middle of January till 
the middle of November the heat is all but insufferable. One 
wonders, not that so many Europeans die there, but that so many 
live to return home. For ten entire months each change that takes 
place in the temperature is a change for the worse, and there are no 
months so trying and hard to bear as those towards the end of the 
rainy season, when the strength to resist the climate is very nearly 
exhausted. 

It happened on the 5th of October, 1864, that one of these sudden 
changes in the temperature of which I have spoken was experienced. 
A cold wind set in from the north-east, and continued to rise all the 
evening, until it became necessary to order the native servants to 
shut the heavy “jill-mills,” or venetians, which are more frequently 
used in India than windows. The air was damp and chilly, and the 
brief interval between sunset and darkness seemed shorter and more 
melancholy than usual. Throughout that night the wind steadily 
increased in power, and in the morning when I rose at the early hour 
at which alone it is possible to take exercise with any benefit in that 
country, the sky was so lowering and overcast that I was fain to stay 
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in doors. A storm was clearly threatening, but there was no indica- 
tion that it would be more severe than the storms which usually bring 
in a change of the monsoon. The house in which I lived was a very 
thick and massive building, standing on the banks of the Hooghly, 
about sixteen miles above Calcutta. The town of Serampore was 
close by—a town made famous by the noble and self-denying labours 
of three distinguished missionaries, who spent their lives there in a 
work which still endears their names to the natives—Dr. Marshman, 
Mr. Carey, and Mr. Ward. Close by my house was the chapel in 
which these gentlemen used to preach, and a little farther on was a 
printing-office, where they first used Chinese metal type, cut by 
themselves, and printed part of the Bible in that tongue. They also 
produced educational books in Bengalee which are to this day 
unequalled. A little lower down the river is a handsome cottage, 
built for the instruction of Hindoo, Mussulman, and East Indian lads, 
and near this are the houses of the two missionaries stationed here. 
These missionaries, the magistrate, the doctor, three ladies, and myself, 
were the only Europeans at that time in the station. 

By nine o’clock in the morning the wind was so high as to compel 
me to have all the fastenings of the jill-mills secured by heavy iron 
bars. There was still nothing to denote the approach of a storm of 
unusual violence, until eleven o’clock, when a hurricane set in 
suddenly from the south-east. It seemed to be independent of the 
previous partial gale, and to commence by discharging volleys of 
wind, so to speak, so that the ordinarily tranquil river was sent 
driving in heavily from the Barrackpore shore opposite. The glass 
sank very rapidly, and each minute the gale increased in force. The 
doors of one side of the house were soon twisted on their hinges, and 
as the servants found it impossible to shut them against the force of 
the wind, they patiently submitted themselves to the will of Allah, 
and made no further effort to secure the place. They very soon lost 
heart altogether, for they remembered the great storm of eleven years 
before, and announced in low tones to each other that God had now 
willed the visitation to fall upon them again. The rain came down 
in heavy, fitful showers, and there being little protection against 
it inside my house, I walked out to the verandahs to have a better 
view of the storm. The water of the river was black and inky, 
as I remembered to have seen it after a gale in the Bay of Biscay, 
and the waves which the wind drove up sent large native boats and 
flats one after the other on to the shore. The sky was dark and 
ominous; the clouds were close to the earth, and drifted by with 
extreme rapidity. The roar of the wind was so great that the pain 
of listening to it almost absorbed every other sense. As the time 
dragged on—for the hours seemed like days and weeks—it appeared 
impossible that. the wind could blow more furiously; but it did 
increase constantly, until huge trees began to fly like wisps of straw 
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before it, and the agitated and sullen air was filled with branches and 
leaves. The massive sunshades which are suspended over all Indian 
houses came crashing down, and the inner walls of my dwelling 
began to crack from top to bottom. A large garden lay at the back 
of the house, filled with rare trees, and in the compound surrounding 
the house were other fine trees, the growth of many years. Some of 
these were turned up by the roots, and others seemed to struggle and 
fight with this terrible force almost like a thing of human instincts. 
The wind burst again and again with redoubled fury ; each successive 
crash and roar was more terrible than the last, until the ear was 
almost stunned with the tumult, and a wild sense of exhilaration 
ran through all one’s veins. It was like the excitement produced by 
gazing on some terrible spectacle in which we know that human life 
is at stake. The hurricane was sweeping everything before it in its 
irresistible might. A row of native houses, belonging to the servants, 
sank down in a heap, and large trees came flying before each other 
like rotten twigs. The house shook and trembled as if a cannonade 
was being directed against it. As the verandah on which I stood 
now threatened to give way, I walked back into the house, where the 
wind had by this time complete mastery. To render the general 
confusion more complete, the river in front had broken down the 
embankment, and was dashing wildly into the compound. The 
servants were very silent, and stood in a knot together shivering, 
watching the “Sahib,” and listening to the mighty roar of the wind 
with awe-stricken faces. But the day was advancing, and I knew 
that it was necessary I should by some means get across to the 
printing-office, which, as I have said, was not far from the house. 
I had scarcely got fairly out of doors with this purpose in view, when 
the wind rushed against me like a great weight, and hurried me 
helplessly before it. By stooping down near to the ground, I 
managed to gain the shelter of a pillar close by, and had time to 
grasp the “situation.” The rain was driving along in a sheet of 
water, and of course I was wet through in an instant, and this I 
knew meant a certain fever, if not something worse. However, affairs 
looked so black that it seemed rather idle to be looking forward to 
what might happen next day, and I came from my shelter and made 
another attempt to reach my destination. It was like pushing one’s 
legs against a solid substance, and to my astonishment, after walking 
(if such a mode of huddling along deserves to be called walking), 
what seemed to me five minutes, I had scarcely advanced as many 
yards. That, however, was sufficient to bring me to an opening in 
front of the river, when a mere sideling puff of the wind—which was 
blowing in front of me, but with its force partially broken by 
buildings—caught me, and turned me over very expeditiously upon 
the grass. The sensation was again that of a solid bulk pressing 
against me with irresistible force, and it would have been impossible 
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to have struggled against it had not a momentary lull occurred in the 
tempest. During this I contrived to reach the detached building for 
which I was bound. 

There were many natives in there, and also a Portuguese, the super- 
intendent of them all, a worthy man. The natives were mostly 
squatted on their haunches, waiting for what might happen next 
with tolerable composure; others had their hands joined together, 
after the manner of Eastern servants; a few were crying, not so 
much from fear as from the effect of the deafening din of the wind 
upon the nerves. The old Portuguese came up to me as I stood 
looking at these poor fellows, and said, “ This is an awful storm, sir. 
It’s very likely to last two or three days, like the one forty years ago. 
We can’t last out more than half an hour more at this rate. I expect 
the roof to give in every minute. These beams (pointing upwards) 
are just coming down.” He rubbed his hands, and smiled cheerfully 
at the prospect before us. When the natives saw that the Sahib and 
their overseer were taking things so very pleasantly, their confidence 
in their destiny seemed to be immediately restored, and they were 
easily induced to set to their work again. Many of these poor 
Hindoos seem to have a fixed belief that the Sahib is invincible, and 
that if the powers of the earth and air do not actually obey him, they 
are powerless to do him harm. This idea, and with it the natural 
instinct of the Hindoo to “circumvent” the Sahib if he can, came 
out in one old man who had been crying the moment before, and 
confiding his belief to the others that they would all be dead before 
night. He now thought better of it, and began to turn an eye once 
more to the future. Said he, “This bad storm, Sahib. My house 
all blown down.” “How do you know?” “My wife there,” pointing 
to a heap of black hair and dirty muslin in the corner, “just come to 
tell me. I very poor man, sir. I go to work now, and hope you 
recollect me, sir. Perhaps master tell T Sahib and M Sahib 
that I very good man. I very poor.” I faithfully assured him that 
I would write to England to this effect, and the shivering heap in the 
corner turned up a pair of big black eyes upon me, and immediately 
shrank herself up into a smaller compass than before, lest the Lord 
of the Universe should annihilate her without further parley. At 
this very moment, as I learnt afterwards, a native outside was giving 
a characteristic example of the fearlessness of death, which is a 
strange anomaly in their disposition when coupled with their uncon- 
trollable cowardice. The wife of a captain of a river flat had 
managed by some means to escape to the shore with her child, and 
reach the shelter of a native hut. She had scarcely been there five 
minutes when it fell down, but she had time to rush out, and the 
native followed her with the child. But before he could get clear, a 
tree fell across the hut and crushed him beneath it. He threw the 
child to the mother, and although he felt himself to be dying, he 
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called out to the woman to run for other shelter. She said, “ But 
you are hurt.” Never mind me, dear Sahib, the baba (child) is safe.” 
The poor lady’s misfortunes pursued her, and before she could reach 
a house she received injuries which resulted in her death. 

The storm had now continued with unabated violence for over four 
hours, but the wind had so shifted that the river was being beaten 
across to the opposite shore. The trees in the handsome park at 
Barrackpore looked like black specks in the air, and in an incredibly 
short time the view was opened up for miles, timber being prostrated 
on all sides. Of a sudden as I gazed, the whole station seemed to 
come so close to me, that my first impulse was to call out to the 
inhabitants. It was a mirage, more distinct and “ gruesome ” than 
any it has been my fate to behold. While it was yet clear and 
impressive, a boat covered with natives came driving by, with some 
of the men making vain efforts to haul in the sail. In an instant the 
helpless craft sank beneath the waters, and the next I saw of the 
poor wretches who were on board of her was on the following day, 
lodged in the clefts of the banks, with the loathsome vulture and 
crow perched defiantly upon their swollen bodies. As if the long 
train of horrors was never to cease, the very river, just after this boat 
went down, seemed to be rising in a wall on the other side, and 
dashing on towards Hooghly, higher up the river. It went careering 
along, like a living monster, sweeping everything before it. This wall 
of water was at least seven feet in height, and broke in waves far in 
upon the shore, but always rolled on in undiminished bulk. It was 
the terrible storm-wave, which at the mouth of the river was thirteen 
feet in height, and had swept off the island of Sangor alone about 
thirty thousand human beings ! 

My own house looked now so utterly wretched and dreary, that 
(being quite alone in it) I had scarcely the inclination to turn back 
again and face its extreme blackness. I continued to watch the 
devastation which the hurricane was causing on every side, with 
senses which were becoming deadened to the awful wreck around us. 
One felt as if storm and tempest were the normal condition of the 
earth. It seemed years ago since this hurricane began, and I almost 
ceased to feel any acute longing for it to cease. The mind very soon 
gets accustomed to every situation in which it may find itself placed, 
and mine had accustomed itself to that awful tumult of the winds. 

It was now growing dark, and happily the storm seemed to be 
altering its course very quickly ; and since this showed that it was a 
cyclone we were experiencing, I had hopes that it would cease at the 
opposite point from which it had commenced. The glass had sunk 
to 27°, but by four o’clock in the afternoon it began, to my great 
relief, to riseagain. Gradually the gale declined, and as soon as it was 
safe to move out, the magistrate came round to tell me sad stories 
of death and disaster. His family had been driven out of every room, 
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and he had left them packed together in a sort of closet. Although 
the cyclone had passed off, the wind continued high, and as it is not 
uncommon for two cyclones to follow closely upon each other, the 
night was a cheerless one for us all. There had always, to my mind, 
been something weird and unearthly about an Indian night. I never 
could reconcile myself to the exuberance of life which burst forth as 
daylight waned, or shake off the vague sense of mystery and glamour 
which seemed to pervade the air like a subtle essence. Thousands of 
our race, it was impossible not to remember, had fallen in that land 
while engaged in a work, the magnitude or the importance of which 
the world does not yet adequately understand, and thousands more 
were spending their best days, enduring the worst pangs of exile, 
separated from home, and children, and kindred, in order to further 
the same great undertaking—the undertaking to spread enlightenment 
and civilisation among two hundred millions of people, who seem to 
have been the sport of fate for two thousand years. The very mag- 
nitude of the country weighed upon one more at night than at other 
seasons. ‘Then, too, strange creatures came forth into the world— 
the cobra emerged from his hiding-place, and myriads of harmless 
fire-flies danced in the air, and caused the trees to overflow with a 
stream of brilliant gems. The loud, sharp chirp of a legion of 
crickets and other insects, the hoarse croak of the bull-frog, the 
strange dreary ery of a bird which many of the natives call the 
“devil-bird,” and which sounds like the shriek of a mad woman, 
mingled wildly with a piercing, angry scream, followed by one general 
outburst of screams on all sides, as if a pack of demons were let loose 
instead of only a pack of jackals. Occasionally the monotonous song 
or chant of the native boatmen made a sort of human refrain to these 
discordant sounds. If you look out across the river, you see a bright 
fire glaring, and unearthly looking figures hovering near it, thrusting 
into the flames something at the end of a long pole. It is a burning 
ghaut, and the pole is carrying to the fire the body of a man or 
woman who died a few hours before. <A little distance away, the 
sound of tom-toms, and a stringed instrument whose sounds resemble 
those of the bagpipe, only a little more distracting, show that the 
villagers are having a carousal. Close to the banks of the river, 
under your house, the lights of lanterns are flitting about, and if you 
watch them, you see that they follow a figure carried by three or four 
men. It is some poor dying Hindoo, brought down to gaze on the 
holy ‘‘Gunga,” his beloved Ganges, before he is carried away to 
Paradise on its bosom. But on the night of the storm there were 
none of these sights or sounds. All was intense and perfect silence. 
It seemed no effort of fancy to imagine that nature was looking 
aghast at her own work. Gradually the long night wore away, and, 
as if in mockery of the ruin with which we were surrounded, and by 
our vain fears and troubles, the sun broke out with new glory, and the 
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river lay as smooth and still as an inland lake among the mountains 
of our distant home. 

But the scene of desolation all around was so appalling, in this 
bright sunlight, that it was impossible to look upon it without feeling 
profoundly affected. The tranquil air contrasted unnaturally with 
the turbulent tempest, whose din still rang in our ears. The country 
was laid bare for miles, and the eye wandered over a wide expanse 
which yesterday was hidden with woods and jungles. Huge trees 
lay across the roads, and before midday the excessive heat of the sun 
had decomposed the fallen branches and leaves, so that the atmosphere 
was laden with the heavy, penetrating odour of rotting vegetation. 
All the tanks from which in India we obtain water, were also filled 
with trees, and it was too probable that a pestilence would follow 
close upon the storm. Small-pox and cholera did afterwards make 
fearful ravages among the natives, but comparatively few Europeans 
fell. The unfortunate natives were everywhere houseless and 
starving. All their huts were blown down, and their stores of rice 
buried beneath them ; and as usual their rich countrymen refused to 
render them any assistance. The Parsees of Bombay, and the 
Europeans, contributed liberally to their relief; the Bengalee baboo 
kept his pockets closely buttoned. When I went to Calcutta I saw 
the effects of the storm on a more astonishing scale than could have 
happened at Serampore. The day before there had been hundreds of 
vessels moored on the right bank of the river. The day after the 
storm there was not one. One vessel of 1,600 tons burthen was cast 
high and dry on the strand; a steamer belonging to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, of 2,500 tons, was hurled by the storm wave 
into a paddy (rice) field, from which it cost £15,000 to bring her 
back into the river by means of a canal. Fleets of vessels had been 
driven far up the river, and many lay heaped together in clusters on 
the banks, their long masts interlaced with each other.. There was no 
sadder sight of those days than that represented in the drive down the 
“course,” where Anglo-Indians make futile efforts to obtain a gasp 
of fresh air. Dismasted hulls and wrecks were to be seen wherever 
the eye was turned. In the city, not a house had escaped. Some 
were blown down altogether, and others remained skeletons of houses, 
such as may be seen in London after a fire. The internal arrange- 
ments of a “fine family mansion” were laid bare—there were the 
staircases, and yonder the meni-sahib’s rooms, with her clothing still 
lying about. The occupants had fortunately escaped before the crash 
came. 

The scientific observations of this tremendous hurricane were 
meagre and unsatisfactory. The observatory at Calcutta was 
unfortunately in the hands of a native at the time, and he seems to 
have taken t» his heels in fright or despair during the gale. Before 
it reached the climax of its strength, the instrument for registering 
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the force of the wind was broken by the pressure. By conferring the 
notes of various persons, it was ascertained that the cyclone had 
travelled in a circle of a hundred miles radius; the centre, for the 
time being, was always perfectly tranquil. The storm was heaviest 
at points near the centre—an undesirable distinction which fell to 
Serampore. We also found day after day that the loss of life had 
been dreadful beyond our worst anticipations. The lowest official 
estimate placed it at 70,000 persons, but if the effects of the storm 
wave which swept over Mansilafatam some hours before it reached us 
be included, it is a low computation to affirm that 90,000 human 
beings perished in the tempest. The first English mail-steamer 
which arrived after the storm met hundreds of bodies floating out at 
the mouth of the river. We who lived near its banks needed not the 
evidence of official returns to prove that thousands of poor creatures 
had met their deaths on that disastrous day. It was a terrible, but 
withal a grand and memorable sight to witness; and yet I hope that 
it is not pusillanimous to own that I never wish to see so prodigious 
a convulsion of nature again. 
L. J. JENNINGs. 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


“Tn England our chief defect is the absence of agricultural statistics.”"-—Lord Stanley 
at the Birmingham Meeting of the British Association, 


Ir would be scarcely possible to place at the head of a paper a less 
inviting title than this. It is suggestive of sheaves bound with red 
tape, of blue books on farmers’ tables, of a land given over to cen- 
tralisation. Still it seems to us that this unpleasing theme may be 
discussed in words to which John Bull will not be deaf. If he will 
not hearken when it is shown to be a subject full of interest to his 
breeches-pocket, perhaps he will not be equally regardless to the 
pleadings of philanthropy, or to the more imperative call of duty. 
And having thus made due apology, we wish to state that the object 
of this paper is not merely to contribute to the discussions which 
have already worn this topic threadbare, but plainly to state the loss 
which is sustained by the absence of reliable data with reference to 
the agricultural condition of the country; the benefits which would 
result from the possession of such information; the obstacles by which 
its collection is opposed; and finally, to offer some suggestions with 
regard to the most practicable mode of obtaining such statistics in 
the most economical manner and in the most reliable form. 

Certainly, upon that momentous question, “the state of the crops,” 
great and universal ignorance prevails. At long intervals some wan- 
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dering land-agent writes a brief gospel in the Times, and the public 
is duly grateful to these gentlemen for turning their epistolary light 
upon so dark a subject. Now, it would not be difficult, but it might 
be tedious, to prove that all ignorance is costly, reducible to an actual 
money deficit ; but in regard to that ignorance which is distinctly re- 
lated to commercial affairs, it will neither be difficult nor tedious, because 
it is so evident that commercial uncertainty is the groundwork of specu- 
lation, and that speculation is a direct waste of public wealth, waste 
in the human endeavour which it engages, waste in the capital which 
it absorbs, waste in the energy and labour which it paralyses and 
suspends, and waste, cruel waste, in the human passion and misery, 
the tears and the trouble, which follow its remorseless flights. All 
commercial dealings it may be said, are speculative, but this,is not 
true in the sense in which the term is recognised. Speculation 
deals not with the commodity, but with its conditions relative to 
supply and demand; it trades mainly upon these, not with the 
article of commerce. But even assuming that the basis of all 
trade operations is speculation, then it would be to the public profit 
to reduce the speculative element to the greatest possible extent. 
All that lessens the ignorance which demand has of supply re- 
duces the labour of settling the price of that supply, and cheapens 
its cost to the consumer. Take, for instance, the case of the Southern 
States of America. Suppose there had existed anything in the 
shape of agricultural statistics in the Southern States, any reliable 
data by which the quantity of cotton in those States, at any period of 
the war, could have been calculated with something like certainty, 
even within a million bales of the actual amount,—how much lighter 
would the distress of Lancashire have been ! So dense is the ignorance 
which prevails with respect to agricultural production, in the absence 
of any centralised system of obtaining information, that at the close of 
the American war the estimates of the best informed men, connected 
with the cotton trade, as to the probable quantity of cotton stored in 
the Southern States, varied from 10,000,000 bales to 1,250,000 bales, 
a difference of opinion sufficient to trouble the industry of Lancashire, 
to fill the manufacturer’s mind with continual anxiety, with visions 
of ruin, and to afflict the cotton trade throughout the world for a 
yet undetermined period with the disease of speculation. 

For the want of agricultural statistics in this country, we lose 
in our national trade the gain which always accompanies prescience. 
We know that if the harvest should prove deficient, larger purchases 
of foreign corn will be made; but what an advantage it would be 
to be able to calculate with well-founded assurance the quantity of 
foreign corn which it would be necessary to import. If it were 
assumed upon authoritative facts that each person in the whole 
population consumes eight bushels of wheat in twelve months, and 
the home production were known, the required foreign import would 
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become evident, and by this foreknowledge we should undoubtedly 
obtain a resulting advantage in trade, not only in the suggestion which 
would thus be given to all commercial transactions, but also from the 
circumstance that there is an invariable tendency to exaggerate 
scarcity and to depreciate plenty, a disposition which induces sellers to 
haggle for higher prices than they would fix upon their commodities 
if there were any means of ascertaining the probable extent of the 
demand. 

We assume that the public mind of this country is reconciled to 
the fact, for it isa fact, that Great Britain cannot entirely supply 
her own demand for food. With the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, England ceased to be among the grain exporting 
countries. But surely she, of all the nations, has not declined since 
the year 1800. Since that year commerce has been for ever asserting 
and maintaining authority over arms; and if it were possible for a 
combination of the navies 6f the world to establish a blockade around 
these islands, it would certainly be impossible even for such a hostile 
alliance to restrain their own traders from continuing to supply the 
commercial requirements of this country. The first large importa- 
tion of wheat was in 1810, a year of deadly hostility between England 
and France; yet this animosity did not prevent the import of a 
million and a half quarters of wheat, a great proportion of which was 
grown upon the soil of France. It is very true that our command of 
the sea is by no means so great, as compared with the possible 
strength of resistance by a combination of other powers, as it was at 
that day, but then the spirit of individual self-interest is far more 
active, more powerful, more determined, and in this we possess a 
much surer source of supply than could be gained by a contest for 
the absolute command of the seas. 

The ignorance which prevails upon the comparative and general 
results of agriculture seems almost wilful, because it is so long 
endured, though so long regretted. It is probable that the present 
condition and the future of Ireland would cease to be the unsolved 
problem and the unanswerable enigma that they now are, if. the 
position and the tendency of agriculture in that country were 
thoroughly exposed. It might then, perhaps, be ascertained beyond 
a doubt that the soil of Ireland and, indeed, of England also, is 
becoming more largely devoted to the maintenance of cattle, that 
is, to the production of meat, and less to the production of corn, 
both because the climate of the kingdom is peculiarly suited to the 
former and also because of the greater facility with which grain can 
be imported. Live stock is at once the most inconvenient and the 
most liable to damage of all freights, while corn stows closely, and is 
shipped and unshipped with little difficulty and without requiring 
the provision of food for the voyage. For want of agricultural statis- 
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tics we are not well acquainted with the effect of wet or dry seasons 
upon extensive tracts of particular soil; but if we were better 
informed upon such influences, the disastrous results of particular 
seasons could be to a greater extent counteracted. There is not 
another branch of industry which so much needs a centralised 
medium for the diffusion of information, nor any through which it is 
so difficult to spread useful knowledge, and none in which ignorance 
and prejudice are so general, as inagriculture. This is but a natural 
consequence of the great extent of its operations, and of the ‘com- 
parative isolation in which they are conducted by each agriculturalist. 
A new invention flies through the cotton manufacture with the 
rapidity of lightning, because this industry is massed in districts and 
individual competition is omnipresent. 

And it is of deep importance to the community that the soil of the 
country should be productive to the greatest possible extent. Yet 
the fact is well known that even at the present time it is not yielding 
its utmost; that there are thousands of acres occupied with wide- 
spreading hedges, worse than useless; that there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres indolently farmed ; that there is yet a very wide 
expanse of waste land, much of which is capable of production ; but 
to what extent all these conditions prevail, in what direction the 
agriculture of the country is drifting, no one can tell with anything 
like certainty. Schedule A of the property and income tax throws 
the one ray of light upon the darkness which envelopes this subject. 
_ We do know the gross annual value of the real property in the king- 
dom, and that “lands” and “messuages ” each stand for about one- 
third of the total amount. But as the landowners of the country are 
a comparatively small body, decreasing in numbers, though increasing 
in individual importance, it is not of great moment to the whole 
population to know whether the sum they receive represents what 
may be called the theoretic rent of the land. Probably it does not ; 
probably the agricultural land of the country is, taking it altogether, 
let at least at 5 per cent. below the rent which its real value would 
warrant, a bonus due to the relations existing between landlord and 
tenant upon entailed estates. But it has been observed by shrewd 
agriculturalists, that in general the low-rented estates are not the best 
farmed; and it is noteworthy that a rise in the rentals of an estate 
is generally followed by a large increase of production. It was 
sagely remarked by McCulloch, that he did not meet with that 
diversity of farming in England which he found so conspicuous in 
Scotland. All farms appeared to him to be so much alike in England, 
as to their system of management; while north of the Border each 
farmer seemed to stamp upon his holding the impress of his own 
character. Were we in possession of agricultural statistics, would it 
not be found that leases were in a great measure the cause of this 
difference, and that these title-deeds of agricultural progress are 
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becoming more and more rare? It is of the last importance that 
public attention should be turned upon these questions. Consider 
what the light of economic knowledge has effected with regard to 
British agriculture! Let us remember that only fifty years ago an Act 
was passed closing the ports of this country against the admission of 
foreign wheat, until the price of this primary article of food should be 
80s. per quarter, because in 1814 the price of wheat had tumbled down 
to 54s. from a price so high, that the value of a good wheat crop had at 
one time equalled that of the fee-simple of the land upon which it 
grew. Undoubtedly agricultural associations have done very much 
to disseminate useful knowledge, and to stimulate improvement, but 
even the Royal Agricultural Society can make no exposition of the 
general condition of husbandry, and the most intelligent of its 
members well know that its influence for good would be immensely 
increased if it were in possession of statistics referring to the culti- 
vation of the soil. 

If it should appear possible to obtain this information, the advantages 
which would result may briefly be said to be the greater steadiness 
and security of trade, including a better assurance against the 
disastrous effects of panic, consequent upon an increased knowledge 
of the commercial and financial position of the country, and the 
continued improvement of husbandry, with a more economic use of 
the land, insuring to the community the most bountiful production 
that could be obtained from the self-interest of the farmer, supplied 
with the most ample knowledge. 

But now we must at length approach the rocks and shoals upon 
which this question has been so often wrecked ;—the obstacles which 
oppose the collection of these statistics. These are divisible into two 
classes : the first concerning the expense attending their collection, the 
second the difficulties to be met with in obtaining the required 
information. 

There are but two ways of obtaining information as to the actual 
amount of produce, the one by voluntary statement on the part of the 
producers, and the other through the medium of authorised officials, 
with the enforcement of penalties for concealment or imposition. It 
would be absurd to suppose that any reliable return could be obtained 
by the first method. Farmers could not be individually interested in 
making a periodical statement of their own produce. On the contrary, 
there would be found on the part of the great majority a determined 
objection to do so. Many are profoundly ignorant of the actual amount 
of their produce; they dispose of it as it comes out of their barns, when 
the markets are favourable or their necessities urgent, and keep no 
account of the quantity. But the greater number would object to take 
the trouble, or they would be fearful lest their neighbours should know 
too much of their affairs, or, what would be a still more general cause 
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of objection, they would fear a rise of rent as the result of successful 
farming. There is an old proverb quoted by McCulloch,— 
‘* He that havocks may sit, 
He that improves must flit :” 

meaning that the thrifty and improving tenant is in danger of higher 
rent and loss of invested capital, a proverb containing, as proverbs 
always do, at least a modicum of truth. And we say this without the 
least disrespect for the landowners, who are quite as far superior to 
the landowners of any other country, in agricultural knowledge and 
in regard for their tenantry, as English husbandry is in advance of 
that of other states. It is not necessary here to explain the theory of 
rent, but it is well known that rent has precise relation to the profits 
to be obtained from the use of the natural agent, which is the pro- 
perty of the landlord; and as his land advances in value, from the 
more active demand for its produce, from its greater fertility induced by 
improved modes of farming, and from the monopoly of favoured situ- 
ations, he is justly entitled to an increased rental. But there is no 
doubt that throughout England generally, there is a want of sufficient 
security for the tenant’s invested capital. Good landlords, of whom 
there are a great number, support their refusal to grant leases by 
taking upon themselves, as a duty, the improvement of their estates. 
And they maintain, that .if they are willing to drain their land 
thoroughly, to keep the farm buildings and the homestead in good 
repair, and to provide for a proper valuation and payment for the 
outgoing tenant’s improvements, according to the custom of the 
country, they have placed a good tenant in a position in which he has 
nothing to fear or to complain of. But even in such a case it may be 
said that the tenant is precluded from experimenting, and from throw- 
ing into his undertakings that inventive and individual energy to 
which manufacture owes its greatest victories and its most successful 
advances. And again, all landowners are not good landlords, nor are 
they all possessed of means, where the will is not wanting, to make 
those permanent improvements upon their estates which successful 
husbandry demands, and which a tenant with sufficient capital would 
undertake, if he had the security of a lease for one-and-twenty years. 
These are the reasons which would render it quite impossible to 
obtain statistics of actual produce by the voluntary agency of the 
agriculturists. 

It remains to be considered whether these statistics could be 
obtained by authorised officials, with the enforcement of penalties for 
concealment or imposition. Before the abolition of the hop duty this 
system was to be seen in operation. The officer of Excise received notice 
that the grower was about to “bag” his hops; and as the pockets 
were filled, they were each and all weighed, and their weight recorded 
in his presence. The result was that accurate information was 
obtained as to the quantity of hops produced in each year. But a more 
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vexatious system to the grower it would be impossible to conceive. The 
delay in awaiting the convenience of the Excise official, the annoyance 
caused by his presence, so repulsive to English notions of indepen- 
dence, to say nothing of the cost of maintaining a large staff of these 
functionaries, made the abolition of this duty to be regarded as some- 
thing more satisfactory than a mere financial acquittance. Yet there 
is scarcely another crop in the whole course of our agriculture which 
could so easily be made the subject of such a system, because there is 
scarcely another crop the entirety of which is devoted to one purpose, 
or prepared in one and the same form. Of his wheat crop, the 
farmer weighs some for market, some goes to the neighbouring 
miller, some goes to the pigs and fowls, and some returns to the soil 
as seed; of his barley, the bulk finds its way to the maltster, but 
some is ground for his pigs; while of his oat crop a large portion is 
carried to his stables. 

It may therefore be said that it would not be possible to obtain an 
accurate return of the produce of each harvest by such means, except 
through a systematised official inspection, which would be intolerable 
in its inquisitorial character, and equally impracticable on account 
of its cost. Nor would the account of sales at all the markets of the 
kingdom afford even valuable information. And as we have shown 
that it is not possible to obtain these fact® by the voluntary action of 
the agriculturists, we are forced to the confession that the idea of 
obtaining precise information as to the amount of agricultural produce 
must be abandoned. 

But what can be done to relieve the national ignorance upon this 
and other points affecting the general position of agriculture? The 
actual quantity of produce is not one of the great facts which it is 
most desirable to obtain, because this cannot be known for many 
months after harvest, and, indeed, the harvest of any year is never 
entirely realised before another and sometimes two or three are 
garnered. Besides, the calculations which can be made upon this 
point are very close, and would be still closer if other facts, which 
might be obtained, were in our possession. Assume it to be known 
by repeated calculation, that eight bushels of wheat per head is the 
consumption of the community, and that the importation in a given 
year, as it was in 1861, is about seven million quarters, our home 
production for that year would thus appear to have been about twenty 
million quarters. 

It seems to us that it would be quite practicable to obtain, through 
the agency of the Boards of Guardians, which are strongly localised 
bodies, and largely composed of farmers, information as to the parti- 
tion of the soil of each parish in their Unions into grass, arable, 
wood, and waste lands; the number of horses, and the number of 
head of stock maintained in each parish; the extent of the farms ; 
and in each year a statement of the number of acres in each parish 
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devoted to a particular crop. If this information were obtained, and 
it is probable that it could be obtained voluntarily, with merely nominal 
expense, and if to this were added a periodical statement from each 
parish as to the general appearance and promise of the crops, an 
amount of knowledge would be acquired from which very accurate 
general results could be deduced. 

A near estimate of the quantity of each crop could be made from 
these figures and statements. Given the number of acres under 
each crop, and the opinion of the whole country as to its promise, 
there would be great facilities for arriving at a correct conclusion as 
to its produce. Given the head of stock, and the extent and condi- 
tion of the grass lands, with those of the root and green crops, and he 
must be a bungler who could not form a valuable opinion as to the 
probable demand for meat during the ensuing year. Given all these 
facts, and we should see at_a glance whether the agriculture of the 
country is tending, and to what extent, towards the production of 
meat rather than that of corn. A near approximation could be formed 
as to the amount of capital invested in agriculture, though an 
approximation only, because in this respect there is unfortunately 
a wide} difference upon the same description of land. If the busi- 
ness of cultivating the soil admitted of being worked up into a 
prospectus, with cent. per: cent. dividends looming in the future, 
there would probably long since have been Agricultural Companies, 
Limited, offering their attractions to investors, and perhaps when 
the mania for high dividends has subsided through repeated “ wind- 
ings-up,” we may hear of such joint-stock enterprises. If a sufficient 
breadth of land of diverse character can be obtained for the em- 
ployment of the most improved machinery and plentiful capital, there 
can be no doubt that moderate and certain dividends would reward 
good and careful management. Increased production can only be 
obtained by increased application of capital, for we cannot stretch 
these islands, nor rectify our frontiers after the Continental manner ; 
and there can be no doubt that the soil of this country invites, and 
would richly reward, a larger investment of capital than is at present 
engaged in its cultivation. 

But returning to the precise subject of this paper, we have indi- 
cated the character and extent of the information which we think 
might be obtained as furnishing statistics of agriculture. It would not 
be difficult to tabulate and abridge this information for issue in a 
concise and comprehensive form, and to those who will give ear to 
the subject it is quite needless to say more upon its importance. 

R. ArrHur ARNOLD. 





AN ELECTORAL REFORM. 


Ir is rare now to hear it denied that it is desirable to admit to the 
franchise at least the intelligent and prudent of the working classes. 
They are really more interested in the good government of the 
country than the rich, inasmuch as they have far smaller resources 
to compensate or indemnify them for the mischiefs of evil govern- 
ment. The objection to their admission to the suffrage takes the 
form of apprehension lest they should, by their numbers, swamp or 
extinguish the influence of the more educated and the more wealthy. 
It is found, moreover, that these more and more withdraw themselves 
from political action as constituencies are increased, and single votes 
therefore become of smaller importance. In order to encounter and 
overcome these adverse tendencies,—that of large numbers of poorer 
electors exercising the sole power on the one hand, and on the other 
the apathy and indifference to political action in many of the upper 
classes, when, from the greatness of the constituency, their individual 
efforts can no longer be sensibly felt, and the candidates in the popu- 
lar favour are not persons in whom they can take any interest,— 
several schemes, bordering even on violence and extravagance, have 
been proposed. As a remedy for the former, it has been suggested 
that some of the more populous towns should be abandoned altogether 
to the working classes,—the franchise in these boroughs, exclusively, 
being so framed that the whole electoral power shall be vested in 
those classes. It seems to be supposed that by this means a fair 
representation of the working population of the kingdom at large 
would be obtained,—forgetting, as it appears to me, not only that 
this representation would be of nothing more than of the special 
kind of industry which may prevail in the selected towns, and that 
the upper and middle classes of these towns might well complain of 
being sacrificed,—as the rest of the working men of the kingdom 
would, of being excluded,—but forgetting, also, the chief objects of 
enfranchisement, its moral and educational effects, its promotion of 
the sense of responsibility, and of the duties of social and political 
life; and, through these considerations and results, its elevating 
character. The English people will not, and should never be, content 
until all these beneficial influences cease to be partial and are made 
universal. To prevent the wealthy and educated portion of the com- 
munity from withdrawing themselves from political life, it has been 
proposed that voting shall be made compulsory on every elector, and 
penalties imposed on all who fail to exercise the right or trust. If this 
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suggestion were adopted, it would be satisfactory to no small number of 
thoughtful electors to know that they would not be driven to the hard 
necessity of choosing between the two or three wretched examples of 
would-be legislators who might be the candidates for their consti- 
tuency ; for, as the law at present stands, they might guard them- 
selves from giving a comparative approbation to either, by recording 
their vote for any person, though not a candidate, the only conse- 
quence being that the vote would be lost, and the compulsory law 
thus rendered nugatory. 

The object to be sought is a method of accomplishing the enfran- 
chisement of the working population, without swamping others, and 
at the same time of stimulating the political activity of the leisured 
and intellectual classes, without any artificial contrivance, and accord- 
ing to the natural laws of political life—the healthy circulation of the 
public opinion and will, through the great body politic of the nation. 
To do this, it is necessary to free its limbs from the bandages in which 
antiquity and custom have bound them, to get rid of what may be 
called the swaddling-clothes in which the suffrage was enveloped in 
the infancy of the institution, and which must be shaken off before 
political representation can attain its full vigour and maturity. 

On the hypothesis that the public mind is not prepared for the full 
measure of political freedom, involved in the perfect adoption of the 
principle of personal representation, I propose, if the time and 
arrangements of the Social Science meeting at Sheffield, this year, 
will permit, to suggest for discussion a modified and experimental 
scheme, adapted to the use of such electors only as desire the improve- 
ment, and voluntarily accept it. It will make every individual voter, 
who feels himself in a hopeless condition, so far as political representa- 
tion in his own constituency is concerned, come out of that consti- 
tuency, and associate himself elsewhere with others of opinions and 
sympathies like his own. Affording this power to individuals, it of 
course gives it also to classes. The working as well as the intellectual 
classes, in all their varieties of sentiment, might thus find their truest 
and most perfect expression. If the weavers of Coventry, or the 
ship-carpenters or engineers of Newcastle or Birkenhead, were dis- 
satisfied with the members elected by the majorities of these towns, it 
would give them the same facilities of finding other representatives, 
as it would to the seventeen-thirty-sixths of the University of Oxford, 
who have been, and are likely during this generation to be, de- 
prived of the exponent of their sentiments in parliament. 

I propose that any voter, now or hereafter admitted on the register, 
may, at his option, under certain forms, and on payment of a small 
fee, withdraw his name from the register of his particular consti- 
tuency, and transfer it to the register of a general electoral college, 
and that every number of voters of such college, being equal to 
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1-658th part of the entire number of voters on all the registers in 
the kingdom, shall be entitled to elect one member. Thus, if 
1,316,000 voters were registered, and 100,000 transferred their 
names from the local to the general register, the electoral college 
thus formed would be entitled to elect fifty members. In the elec- 
tion of the fifty members no vote would be taken for more than one 
candidate, but every voter might insert on his voting paper the 
names of as many candidates as he pleased, in the order of his 
preference—in the same way as he sends a list of books to a circu- 
lating library—asking for the first, if possible,—if not, the second, 
and so on,—no candidate requiring or taking more votes than 1-50th 
of the whole, in the manner which has been already fully explained,’ 
the votes being forwarded by post, as on the last University election, 
but in a somewhat simpler form. The members thus chosen will be 
all representatives of unanimous constituencies, and of those con- 
stituencies every voter will have manifested his earnestness and 
worth by the effort he has made to emancipate himself from the 
overwhelming force of the body of which he formed a part; and 
they may, and no doubt would, comprehend persons of the most 
diverse opinions and interests. The conditions of candidature may 
exclude all but the most necessary expenses. The small fee, perhaps 
not exceeding one or two shillings, paid by each voter of the college, 
and £50 paid by each candidate, would suffice for the expenses of 
election, excepting only the printed address by which each candidate 
announces his political opinions ; and these addresses may be trans- 
mitted officially, in one uniform paper or volume, to every voter of 
the college, at an expense to the candidate, which ought not to 
exceed the cost of the same quantity of matter if inserted once as an 
advertisement in the Times. The volume also might be sold to the 
public nearly at the cost of the paper. There would thus be the most 
perfect and effectual publication of the political creed of each candidate 
reaching every elector of the college at an insignificant cost, reliev- 
ing the candidate and the public of the idle and wasteful expenditure 
which now offends the eyes of all considerate persons, who behold 
the walls of a city and the windows of every tavern covered with 
miles of placards, degrading those who aspire to the performance of 
solemn political duties to the level of the itinerant juggler—craving 
the popular notice to secure his miserable livelihood. 

I have supposed that 100,000 voters transfer their names to the 
register of the electoral college. In that case, and under such con- 
ditions as I have mentioned, the voters of the college would 
probably have two or three hundred candidates—persons of every 
kind of distinction in life,—intellectual, civil, and commercial—men 
of thought and action. If the number of votes thus transferred be 


(1) “The Election of Representatives,” &c. A Treatise. Longmans, 1866. 
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less,—if 10,000, or 2,000 only,—there would then be necessarily 
less objection to the adoption of this great experiment ; if the number 
should be greater than I have supposed, it would manifest the greater 
need that existed for it. It remains to explain the effect which the 
withdrawal of the voters from the local constituencies to the general 
college would have on the former bodies, including the necessary 
diminution of the number of members to be chosen by the localities. 

Assuming, as the fact is, that the number of members of the 
House of Commons is already sufficiently large, additional members 
cannot be given to newly formed constituencies without taking them 
from those already in possession of the electoral power. But neither 
the late Whig nor Conservative measures of reform abstained from 
more or less of a redistribution of seats. The members to be chosen by 
the electoral college may be taken successively‘from the boroughs con- 
taining the smallest number of registered voters in proportion to the 
number of members they elect; thus, the member for the borough 
with 200 voters, returning one member, would be taken before the 
borough with 201 voters; and one of the members of the borough 
with 1,000 voters and two members, before the member for a borough 
of 501 voters and one member ; and so on, until the number assigned 
by the law to the electoral college is completed. The law would 
enact that the writs for the boroughs thus affected should be sus- 
pended or restricted for the next general election, upon the proper 
certificate of the numbers of registered electors annually, signed by 
the Speaker or other officer appointed for that purpose. 

The short explanation I have thus attempted to give of a modified 
application of personal representation to our representative system, 
will be sufficient for the present purpose, and to invite discussion. It 
is plain that it will enable every thoughtful elector to extricate him- 
self from the combinations or difficulties around him, assert his indi- 
vidual power, and give effect to his vote. It will encourage and 
stimulate the exertion of all who take an interest in public affairs, 
and now see no mode of exercising any influence upon them; and it 
will leave to those who are satisfied with local and petty struggles 
for predominance the full enjoyment of their system. I believe that, 
at no distant time, the composition of powerful assemblies, charged 
with the destinies of great nations and the welfare and progress of 
mankind, by means of such miserable party contests and triumphs, 
carried on in every obscure corner, will be considered as much a relic 
of barbarism as are the traces of the custom of capture which Mr. 
McLennan has shown to have been often such an important element 
in the early institution of marriage. 

Tomas Hare. 





FISHING IN NORWAY. 


LatitupE 62.50, longitude 9 E., or thereabouts, I sit in my room in a 
log-built house looking disconsolately at the driving rain, at the 
mountains in face of me hardly visible through the thick low clouds, 
which do not seem to move an inch in spite of the wind which is 
blowing freshly, and wonder if it is ever going to be fine again. It 
is very cold, and as I am occupying a newly-built—or in truth a 
newly half-built—house, there has been no time to put up the usual 
stoves, nor yet to fit on the needful outer skin of planking to the 
roughly-squared pine logs which form the frame of the building ; so 
that I must try to keep some warmth in me by sitting in a great coat 
and American overshoes, and to ignore as far as I can the dropping 
of water in two corners from neglected holes in the roof, which 
has already compelled me to move my bed and my books. But, as 
we know of old, they who go out pleasuring must not look for com- 
fort, and in spite of any slight misfortunes which are due to wet 
weather, and a new house run up with more haste than care, there 
are, I think, not many among the two or three dozen Englishmen 
who, like myself, are now located on the bank of a Norwegian river, 
whose position in a general way is preferable to my own. 

For some thirty years, I regret to say, I have been a fisher of 
salmon, and for sixteen of them I have (with one or two misses) 
followed my favourite sport during two or three of the summer 
months in Norway.. As the number of English travellers in Nor- 
way—though it has increased fivefold since I first came here—is 
not large, perhaps some readers might like to know something about 
the country and the life we, the salmon-fishers, lead here. 

From the southernmost point near Christiansand, to the North 
Cape, Norway is nearly a thousand miles long. In its widest part— 
the south—it extends about four hundred miles, becoming gradually 
narrower as you go north, till opposite the Loffoden islands the coast 
line is not distant more than fifty or sixty miles from the Swedish 
frontier. There is no marked mountain chain until you get north of 
the town which the English call Drontheim, and Norwegians Throndh- 
jem. Thence there is a well-defined watershed, abrupt and rocky on 
the Norwegian side, and more gradually sloping into sand and pine 
forest on the Swedish side. All the rest of the country is a mere lump 
of mountains running in no definite direction, and not varying much 
in height, as the highest peaks hardly exceed eight thousand feet, and 
those of four and five thousand may be counted by dozens. Flat 
ground there is next to none anywhere, and only in the river valleys 
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—seldom more than a mile or two wide—is there space or soil for 
the habitation of man. It is not wonderful therefore if the population 
of so large a country does not exceed half that of London. But the 
great peculiarity of Norway is its coast line, which is after this wise. 
First, on approaching the land, you find yourself engaged among a 
maze of low, flat-topped islets of rock, often not a dozen yards square, 
and not elevated more than as many feet above the sea, with deep 
water in the channels between them. Passing through the outer 
barrier, you find other islands, larger and more mountainous, with 
still, deep water passages, wider or narrower, from fifty yards to three 
or four miles, behind them. The whole character of sea is lost—the 
outer ocean has become invisible—and as your steamer passes on 
through the still, blue water, you seem to be navigating some inland 
lake, and can neither see how you got into it, nor how you are 
to get out of it. Is the pilot bent on destruction, that he is 
steering right on to that scarred cliff, fringed so beautifully with 
green birches?—Lo! you glide round its point, almost scraping the 
rock, and you see before you another lake, rock bound, with forests of 
black fir climbing up the mountain sides, and every cleft and coign 
of ’vantage in the cliffs made more beautiful by the bright green 
foliage of the birch, which seems in this country to have the gift of 
growing absolutely without soil. In the distance you see mountain 
after mountain, many peaks snow-covered, eternal magazine for the 
waters of the salmon rivers. If you be a fisherman, take off your hat 
to them, for those pure snow masses tell you that you need fear no 
lack of waters in the dog days. No lasting of hot weather shall dry 
up your best cast to a duck-puddle. Nay, rather shall you be thereby 
“blasted with excess of light,” and get rather -more water from a 
long spell of heat than is altogether good for you. On a fine day 
such a navigation as this is indescribably beautiful ; and nothing can 
show the extraordinary nature of the Norwegian coast more than the 
fact that of the steamboat route from Christiania to the North Cape 
—nearly twelve hundred miles—probably a thousand are passed in 
waters of this nature. Again, beyond and inland, the sea runs up 
farther and deeper, forcing itself into the heart of the land in long, 
almost river-like depths, right up to the roots of the highest 
mountains. These are the Fjords—Scotticé Firths—which go bend- 
ing and twining among mountains and precipices, green birch and 
dark fir, with farms and cottages wherever a little workable soil is 
found, or a smart white fishing station perched on some -low rock, 
where by accident a little shallow water, fit for anchorage, may be 
found, for a hundred miles and more. Such are the Sogne Fjord, 
grim and frowning, and the Hardanger Fjord, perhaps the most 


beautiful of all, and of itself quite worth the trouble of a journey 
from England. 
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There is no particular reason that I am aware of why a tour in 
Norway should begin at Christiania. I could never find that there 
was anything to see in the town—though that, undoubtedly, by many 
people, would be considered an advantage—and for dulness it is twenty 
degrees worse than the dullest third-rate German “ Residenz.” But 
still as most people do begin there, I will do so too. Christiania, 
I must remark, possesses, in a relative point of view, one very good 
thing ; namely, much the best hotel in Norway, called the “ Victoria ;” 
but as such matters are but relative, even this advantage is more 
likely to be appreciated on returning than on arriving. You may go 
from hence by steamers all round the coast to the North Cape, and I 
believe even some ninety or a hundred miles farther, to the Varanger 
Fjord, on the frontiers of Russia. If, on the other hand, you have 
had quite sea enough in your voyage from Hull in the Ganger Rolf, 
or Scandinavia (both of which good ships have a talent for rolling 
which must be felt to be imagined), and intend a land journey, in a 
country such as I have tried to describe, you have naturally not 
much choice of roads. Practically, you have two;—the north road to 
Throndhjem, which throws out a branch at Dombaas to the grand 
Romsdal valley, and the road westward to Bergen. You will do as 
you please. It is not my business to write a guide-book ; but I must 
say a word about the means of travelling. If one of the great charms 
(when you can get it) in travelling is independence, assuredly you 
have it as near perfection as possible when you travel by land in 
Norway. All your appliances are your own ;—the carriage, the 
harness, the whip ; and you drive yourself, and the vehicle holds none 
but yourself. Only one thing you cannot do—viz., change your road, 
for the reason that, except in the rarest cases, there is but one. Those 
who have never seen the Norwegian posting carriage — carriole, 
or properly karriol—must try and imagine a large cockle shell 
joined to a butcher’s tray, fastened by a cross piece to a long pair of 
shafts, a few inches in front of the axle. You may have one with 
springs if you like, but this is usually looked upon as an effeminate 
luxury; besides, springs are liable to accidents, and owing to the 
softness of the roads are really not wanted. Without springs there 
is nothing about a carriole which, if broken, cannot be mended with 
a knife and some cord. The wheels being high and the centre of 
gravity low, I should say they could not be upset, if I did not 
remember seeing a friend of mine, some years ago, lying on his back 
in a meadow, and using the worst of language, while the wheels 
of his carriole, high in air, were spinning round like Catherine 
wheels, and his pony, utterly disengaged from all constraint of 
harness, was quietly browsing by his side. But in this case the 
pony, recognising his own pasture, had suddenly jumped a fence. 
So equipped with carriage, harness, and whip, a few provisions,—for 
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it is not good to trust too much to what you may find at a country 
station,—you start merrily on your way, changing your pony about 
every ten miles, and with health and fine weather you must be ill to 
please if you find anything but enjoyment in a two or three hun- 
dred-mile drive through the lovely valleys and passes of “Old 
Norway.” 

But to return to the affairs of my own guild, the fishermen. They 
want no direction or guiding. The country they have to traverse 
before they get to their quarters has been known to them for years, 
and their only object is to get on as quickly as possible. Their stores 
have been forwarded weeks ago to their rivers,—probably from 
Lundgren of Throndhjem,—flour, hams, bacon, sauces, pickles, wine, 
spirits, sugar, coffee, above all, innumerable bottles of Bavarian beer, 
made in the country, and excellent—Baiersk Ol, they call it. They 
are a race who herd much together, and do, I think, alittle contemn 
the mere tourist. Their carrioles are not to be bought or hired, but 
are duly waiting for them, much besmirched and travel stained, but 
in good road-worthy order. Their Norsk sprache, not of the purest, 
is yet partially intelligible; to them the currency of dollars, marks, 
and skillings is no mystery; and to them Mr. Persen, of the 
“ Victoria,” makes his lowest bow, knowing his old customers. I think 
a mere tourist, who happens to find himself on board the Christiania 
steamer from Hull, about the 10th of June, would be considerably 


Jourroyé among the crowd of fishermen who usually patronise that 


boat. They are of all classes,—peers, squires, soldiers, and clergy- 
men,—but their thoughts and conversation run almost solely on the 
subject of fishing. They are not a well-dressed set, but they are 
perfect Brummells compared to what they will be on their return 
two or three months hence. They smoke short pipes with much 
assiduity. I think as the boat approaches Christiania there is a little 
“dodging” to get the start of other parties on the road, as the 
supply of horses is limited, and the demand, seeing that each man 
requires a horse, is great. 

There are salmon, more or less, in all the rivers in Norway, 
excepting in those in which a cataract at the mouth prevents the fish 
from entering. Many of the rivers, however, are too small, too rapid, 
or for some other reason not worth fishing. Those of best character 
are the following, beginning from the north. The Tana, on the 
frontier of Russia (where you must live in a tent), the Alten, the 
Vefsen, the Namsen, the Stordal, the Guul, the Sundal, the Sire, 
the Rauma, the Stryen, the Undal, the Topdal, and the Logen. All 
these are large rivers, but there is very little fishing on them. 
Owing to the peculiar geological formation of Norway, there is on 
all or nearly all these rivers, either a “ foss ” or waterfall, or a lake 
at no great distance from their mouths. Below these there is usually 
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from two to four miles of fishing water, while in the lower part near 
the mouth, the river is usually dead, sandy, and shallow. There is 
some truth in what Sir H. P. (one of the first discoverers of Nor- 
wegian fishing) used to say, “That in Norway there were more 
rivers, and more fish, and less fishing, than in any country he knew.” 
In fact, with the exception of the Namsen, in which from Fiskum 
Foss to Mo there may be some eight or nine miles of good water, 
and the Guul, where there are about seven miles, I do not know 
a river where there is space enough for more than two, or at the 
outside, three fishermen. All these rivers, except the first, and 
probably the two last mentioned, are, and have been for years, let 
to Englishmen, who would, I should think, look at a tourist who 
should be sufficiently ill-advised to ask for a few days’ fishing, much 
as a Norfolk squire would look at the traveller who should drive up to 
his lodge, send in his card, and ask for a few days’ covert-shooting. 
To come to Norway therefore in the hope of catching salmon without 
having made sure of your river, is like preparing the sauce for 
your hare without having first got the animal. But though the 
salmon fishing here is a close borough, I am certain no angler 
need waste his time if he came out here for trout, which are numerous 
and fine in the rivers which do not contain salmon, and having been 
very little fished for, are in a state of most agreeable simplicity as 
regards the delusive nature of an artificial fly or minnow. I have 
heard wonderful stories of the size and number of the trout in the 
stream which falls into the north end of the Stor S6, and also in the river 
just below the great Riukan Foss, one of the grandest of cataracts. 

Every one, I suppose, knows that salmon go up from the salt to the 
fresh water to spawn; that they remain five or six or more months 
in the river, losing condition all the time (to my mind a salmon is 
hardly fit to eat unless he has the sea-louse on him, a parasitic insect 
which he does not retain more than twenty-four hours in fresh 
water), first becoming black, slimy, and loathsome, and then white 
and lanky—all head and ‘ail—and reduced to two-thirds of their 
proper weight ; that they go down to the sea again, whence after some 
months they return to their own particular river,—never or rarely 
making a mistake, though there may be another stream a few miles 
off,—plumped out and fattened, to fulfil the same course every year 
at the same time, until some of the casualties that fish is heir to 
put an end to their career. I think this is about all that Ichthyologists 
are agreed upon as regards Salmo Salar, and far be it from me to 
moot any of the questions brulantes of salmonology, such as “ What 
is a Par?” on which almost as much has been written as on the other 
celebrated question, ‘“‘ What is a pound?” But there are three fish 
puzzles which I wish to propound. They are these— 

Where does the salmon go when he is in the sea? You may catch 
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him in salt water as he is going up to the rivers. But where does he 
spend the rest of his time during the six months or so he passes in 
the ocean? Was one ever caught out in the far ocean ? 

What does he take a fly for? A trout fly is an imitation; but a 
salmon fly is like nothing in heaven or earth. Moreover, as far as I 
know, salmon do not eat real flies. In fact, it is hard to say what 
salmon do eat in fresh water. When you catch them their stomachs 
are always empty. Surely a large Namsen fly, all silver twist and 
golden pheasant feathers, is like nothing a salmon can ever have seen. 
Besides, a salmon will take a boiled prawn; surely he never can have 
seen that before. 

And thirdly, I want to know why the more a river has been fished 
the shyer the fish are. You will find this to be the case not only 
towards the end of the season, but will also experience the same thing 
the next year when first you begin. Do the few fish who are hooked 
and get off tell their friends and neighbours that a salmon fly is not 
the most desirable thing to put into their mouths ? 

I do not think very young men appreciate fishing. It is an 
essentially quiet, reflective amusement. To sit in a boat all day, 
flogging the water till your arms ache, or as upon the Namsen, 
trailing two lines behind a boat, often catching nothing, seems 
scarcely to be a fit amusement for ardent youth. And there is 
absolutely nothing else to do; to walk is simply to go up or down 
the valley, and you do that twice a day in going and returning from 
your boat. Of course, in the middle of summer there is no shooting. 
So that to enjoy your fishing in Norway, it is needful that you should 
be of a quiet and contemplative turn of mind. In fact, it is the amuse- 
ment of an old fogey. I advise you, therefore, besides plenty of books, 
to engage a companion who plays piquet. Sleep during the day 
helps you out a good deal, and is justified by the fact that even 
in the middle parts of the country it is good to be often in your boat 
at three in the morning, while in the high northern latitudes of the 
Alten and the Tana, you simply fish all night and go to bed after 
breakfast. 

Though pen and ink painting is, at the best, but unsatisfactory, I 
will try my hand at a description of the river on whose bank I am 
writing. It is not a bad specimen. The road which brought me 
from Christiania ceased at the water’s edge some twenty miles off. 
Thence I must find my way, in a row-boat, which is all very well, 
though tedious, on a fine day ; but is simply awful when it rains, with 
a contrary wind. I was once seventeen hours doing the distance ! 
At the head of a very picturesque fjord there is a row of boat-houses, 
a small fishing cutter at anchor, and three tolerably sized houses. 
The river, as seen at first, on turning a low point of land, does not 
impress you. It is wide, but very shallow and sandy. A couple of 
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hundred yards up it alters its character, and becomes a rapid, turbu- 
lent stream, varying from fifty to a hundred yards across, rushing over 
rollers of granite, with broken waters for the most part, and nowhere 
sufficiently still to be without a strong eddy on its surface. The 
valley through which it runs may be a mile in width at the lowest 
part, bounded by almost precipitous hills, while at the upper end the 
view is terminated by bare and rugged mountains, on which the snow 
still les in great masses. A few miles up, a mighty buttress of rock, 
falling sheer down some two thousand feet from its double-headed 
summit, projects far into the valley, and round its base the river, 
compressed to a twenty yards’ breadth, roars in a long deep rapid, or 
rather succession of small falls. Above this again, though still 
imprisoned in a gorge of rocks, it flows more tranquilly, and at last 
ends in one deep, tranquil pool, where it issues from a lake, some ten 
miles long, enclosed on one side by the wooded slope of a mountain, 
high enough to be at this season covered at its top with snow, and 
on the other girt in by the steepest, darkest precipices that ever 
mirrored themselves in a mountain lake. Lake or river, the water 
is ever of the most pellucid clearness. 

Here, as elsewhere, there is nothing like the number of salmon 
there used to be, nor are they so large. ‘Till a few years ago there 
was no salmon law in Norway, so the people killed them in and out 
of season—principally the latter, when the rivers being half dry, 
they got at them easily—till they were in a fair way of destroying 
the breed altogether. But when the merchants in the towns began ' 
to discover that the price of salmon was doubled and tripled, they 
made a row—and the English fishermen made a row—and the 
farmers in the valleys, who got no fish, made a row—and so between 
all these rows we have got a very fair salmon-law, which fixes the 
fishing season from the 14th February (a month too early) to the 
14th September, and makes other regulations with regard to the size 
of the mesh of nets, which are to be not less than two and a quarter 
inches from knot to knot, the width of the apertures in the gratings 
of salmon boxes, and other matters. The difficulty is to get the law 
enforced. However, I still hope for the best; but assuredly unless 
unfair fishing can be put an end to, salmon fishing in Norway will 
soon be a thing of the past. 

A few words may be said on the shooting to be got in Norway. 
The game law, now better observed than formerly, fixes the commence- 
ment of the season for reindeer on the Ist August, and that for other 
game on the 15th. The deer are not numerous anywhere, and are 
only found in a few parts of the country. The island of Hitteren, a 
little to the south of Throndhjem, used to be a good place; anda 
friend of mine killed fourteen last year in upper Siredal and the 
western skirts of the Dovre Fjeld. Ptarmigan are somewhat 
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numerous on many of the Fjelds, or mountain plateaux ; the auerhahn 
(a sort of grouse) is not uncommon in the valleys. Wherever there 
is any extent of pine forest, copercailie (Ziw") are found, but they 
are very difficult to get at; and in many of the islands north of 
Throndhjem, there are great numbers of willow grouse. Generally 
(except, perhaps, with willow grouse in the islands) it is hopeless to 
expect a heavy bag; but on the other hand, in a country where as a 
rule there is absolutely no food except fish and the provisions you 
have brought with you, nothing can exceed the popularity among his 
friends in the valley, of the sportsman who comes down from the hills 
with half-a-dozen ptarmigan, and a tough old Tiur or two. 

Every year more and more English people go to Norway. When 
first I knew the country, there were, I think, just two English ladies 
who went fishing there with their husbands, and attained a certain 
celebrity by doing so; now, carrioles and crinolines—natural enemies, 
one would think—have made peace with each other, and no difficulties 
of carriage, food, or house can keep the irrepressible British female 
from any part of the country. Far be it from me even to wish to 
discourage her, but I think she may just as well know, before she 
goes, what the nature of the country, and the travelling therein, really 
are. There are some enthusiasms so robust as to enable their owners 
to overlook all the comforts of life; but I think the greater part of 
mankind are not absolutely independent of beds and meals, and where 
these are absent or intolerable, would hardly be consoled by the finest 
scenery in the world. Norway, unfortunately, is hardly, so far as 
a tourist’s experience goes, a progressing country. The roads, in- 
deed, are very much better than they used to be, and reflect the 
greatest credit on the energy and engineering skill of the people. 
As an example of this, on the north road, from Lillehammer to 
Throndhjem (the rest of the way from Christiania is by railway and 
steamboat), though it passes over the high Dovre range, there is only 
one hill worth talking about. But the stations, even the best—even 
such as are noted in the Norsk road book as “ godt Nattequarteer,” 
or even “ Aldeles godt beveertning ””—where you stop for the night, 
are not improved at all. There are some exceptions; but, as a rule, 
especially on the less frequented roads, all you ought to caleulate on 
finding in them is one, or at most two, tolerable rooms, with milk, 
intolerably bad butter, very ill-made rye bread, a stuff called “ flad 
brod,” which is a very coarse sort of flat biscuit, coffee, and a bed of 
straw, covered by a feather bed, whose chief fault is that the bedstead 
is too short for any one who is more than five and a half feet high. 
I am.old and self-indulgent now, and I always take my own portable 
bed with me, but still I remember what I used to suffer in former 
days, when after some twelve or fourteen hours’ drive, I was obliged to 
pack my six feet two inches into a box whose length was at least 
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eight inches less. However, every one is not inconveniently tall, and 
persons of a moderate scantling may sleep very well in a Norwegian 
bed. But let them*take care of their provisions ; fea, biscuits, pre- 
served or salted meat, and jam or marmalade, as a refuge from the 
butter, which is almost universally detestable, are really necessaries to 
ordinary people. The carriole is not at all an uncomfortable carriage, 
but will carry very little luggage—a baggage-cart, which is often 
very convenient, may be bought, with harness, for three or four 
pounds, and as posting only costs threepence per mile, is not an ex- 
pensive luxury. A “Tolk,” or interpreter, who is often an excellent 
servant, may be hired in Christiania at the wages of a dollar a day and 
his food. Above all things, I advise travellers not to make up too 
large a party. Two or three will find horses on the road and room 
in the stations,—six or seven will probably find neither one nor the 
other. 

I have said that Norway is not a progressing country. Even the 
towns increase but slowly in size and population, and anything like 
movement and commercial activity is hardly to be seen, except, to 
some extent, in Bergen. I fear there is little reason to expect much 
improvement. The only two staples of Norwegian trade are fish and 
timber, both descriptions of commerce characterised by their un- 
certainty—the former of which appears to be stationary, and the 
latter is rapidly falling off. The forests of Norway have been worked 
upon until over all the more accessible part of the country hardly a 
good tree remains. I have seen acres of cut pine-trees collected at 
both extremities of the Mjosen lake, above the saw-mills on the 
Torrisdal river, and elsewhere, with hardly a stick among them big 
enough for the mast of a brig. As to the agriculture of the country, 
some improvement might be made, but I think to no great extent. 
Nothing is to be looked for from natural increase of population ; for, 
large as the surface of Norway is, so little of it is adapted to cultiva- 
tion, that it seems to be almost over-peopled already. No doubt, as a 
rule, the people are fairly clothed and housed, and sufficiently fed, 
but they know that there is no chance of raising themselves in the 
world, they become indolent and dissatisfied, and perhaps in no 
country is there a more general desire to emigrate. There is a great 
search now being made for valuable minerals, and if it should be suc- 
cessful, and some good copper or lead veins be discovered, rich enough 
to admit of the ore being sent to England to be smelted—for there is 
no coal in Norway—of course the wealth of the country would be in- 
creased ; but I fear, unless this should happen, Norway must remain 
much as she is. 


CuaArueEs TAYLor. 
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In ordinary cases, when a Law is once passed, all anxiety about it is 
over. We may feel every confidence that it will be duly executed. 
We know that it will be administered firmly and impartially. But 
with the Law of Clerical Subscription just enacted it is far otherwise. 
Though the intention of the Act be to relieve consciences and to 
quiet scruples by relaxing the stringency of subscription, yet there 
are two interpretations of it. And the Bishops, to whom is com- 
mitted in the first instance the administration of the new law, 
interpret it in the narrowest sense—in a sense, indeed, so narrow, 
that if true no one can tell where the relief spoken of is to be found! 
Yet their administration of it, in the first instance, must remain 
unchallenged. They alone have the power of opening or closing 
the door of entrance td the ministry of the Church of England, to 
the ministry of the Word and Sacraments. Their power of Ordina- 
tion is a perfectly_uncontrolled power—uncontrolled either by law 
or public opinion. At least we have never heard of proceedings 
taken against a bishop for refusing to “ ordain ;” though there have 
been actions for refusing “institution” to a benefice. It becomes, 
therefore, a very serious question —how will the new law fare in 
Episcopal hands? It is the Bishops who will have to apply it in the 
first instance and at the most critical period. They may administer the 
law fairly, or they may neutralise it wholly ; they may simply pass it 
by as “a dead letter,” and practically, at least, refuse to recognise 
either its existence or authority. There will be no fear of a court 
of law before a bishop’s eyes, when he notifies to a luckless candidate 
for Holy Orders, who has betrayed in his answers even a slight 
aberration from the orthodox standard, that his “examination has 
proved unsatisfactory,” and, consequently, that his ordination will 
not be proceeded with. If some specification of the unsound point 
or points is requested, all further discussion may be haughtily 
declined; or he may be mildly told that his “views are at present 
immature or unsettled, and that he requires further study ;” and 
that he had better postpone the thought of ordination for a year or 
two. How great is the chance that this young man, burning with 
strong convictions—it may be that the popular notion of Biblical 
inspiration is untrue and untenable, or that a better lot awaits the 
masses of mankind in the unseen world than eternal and hopeless 
sorrow —renounces henceforth all thought of pursuing a clerical 
career, and, foreseeing that his objections, instead of diminishing, are 
more likely to increase by reflection, embarks promptly in some 
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secular occupation. The finest intellect, the most generous ardour, 
may thus-be for ever lost to the National Church and to the direct 
service of religion, while its place and its rewards are usurped by one 
of inferior powers and of coarser sensibilities. | 

We already find, by the experience of some years, that under the 
old Law of Subscription this effect has largely followed; so that 
the Church, which used to attract to its service the very flower of the 
youth of England and the most successful students at both Universi- 
ties, no longer does so, or in a much less degree. The idea is utterly 
false that the newly-introduced system of Competitive Examinations, 
and the increased access thereby given to fine Civil appointments in 
India and elsewhere, and to honourable employment under the Crown, 
is solely responsible for this result. Neither that nor the recent 
rapid expansion of commerce will satisfactorily account for this 
phenomenon. I am aware it has been so stated in Bishops’ charges. 
Youth is not so cold-blooded and calculating, so selfish and merce- 
nary, as these representations would make it. It would not be true 
of the opening manhood of any class, that the choice of a career for 
life turned solely upon striking a balance of pecuniary profits and 
material advantages. But we are now speaking of minds and natures 
of the higher order, and deploring their increasing estrangement 
from taking service in the Church. And such minds, just in pro- 
portion to their fineness and their altitude, are less prone than 
others to sordid and mercenary calculations. Bacon tells us that 
in youth high and heavenly thoughts stream into the mind more 
divinely than at a later age ; and sure we are that it is neither true 
nor honourable to believe that at bright and golden three-and-twenty 
a cold-blooded worldliness is predominant,—much more that it is the 
paramount and ruling power. Is there then no majesty in Religion ? 
Does it exert over the imagination no commanding power ? And is 
not that faculty especially potent in the season of youth and early 
manhood? And are not the Eternal and Invisible—Religion’s own 
domain—the main haunt and region of the Imagination ? How isit 
that this “ quick and forgetive power”’ is so inert at the most teeming 
period of human life, and that selfish and social advantages alone 
dictate to the young man the choice of a profession? We do not 
believe it; we are sure it is far otherwise. And if to be a sincere 
believer in Religion is to have felt the power of the world to come, 
and to be a firm believer in the higher faculties and aspirations of the 
human soul, then I hold that it is not creditable to the moral sense of 
any “Father in God” to assign mercenary motives as a sufficing 
explanation of the growing distaste for the Church as a profession 
among our most promising students and rising young men. We are 
told in many a solemn Charge that it is a mere race of worldly advan- 
tages, and therefore the Church must expect to go to leeward. To 
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assert the fact is half to justify it; to believe it is to be oneself more 
than half a scorner of spiritual influences. 

Neither is it true that in this merely mundane question of Loss 
and Gain, as it is represented to be by those who would turn our eyes 
from any scrutiny of Doctrine, the result when summed up is so dead 
against the Church. The poverty of the richest church in Christendom 
isnot so extreme as our prelates urge with so much pathos to move our 
commiseration. Let any one take up the Clergy List and mark the com- 
fortable incomes which are so thickly sprinkled over nearly every one of 
its four hundred pages, and he will acknowledge that there are still fair 
and ample inducements to any one to enter into Holy Orders, if that 
which is above all price—freedom of thought and conscience, and 
liberty to adopt any well-ascertained conclusions of science or criti- 
cism—be not surrendered at the same time. There are some brilliant 
rewards in the hierarchy, not only in its highest order of prelacy, but 
in the chapters of the cathedral bodies. Not competence only, but 
ease, and luxury, and ample leisure, with well-defined and highly 
respected rank, attach to these latter appointments, and they are 
still some hundreds in number. These are vastly more attractive 
appointments than laborious county court judgeships, or those other 
minor offices which are open to barristers. The comfortable benefices, 
with their pleasant parsonages, and lawns, and gardens, which are 
scattered so plentifully over all England and Wales, with easy duties 
and life-long tenure, and constant possibility of rising higher, both 
in rank and income, and for which no age is either too early or 
too late, may be set in advantageous contrast, even in a worldly 
point of view, to the labour and turmoil of a legal career, to the 
feverish anxieties of commerce, to the utterly uncertain and preca- 
rious prizes of politics. The young incumbent finds an early marriage 
more accessible than men of other pursuits. He occupies a higher 
rank with smaller means, and a certain*rank with any means. All 
private tastes may be freely and openly indulged. Whether those 
tastes point in the direction of literature or science, or the fine arts, 
or field sports and muscular Christianity, or education and philan- 
thropic pursuits, or gardening, or fly-fishing, or poetry and medita- 
tion—in short, how various soever his tastes, and in whatever way 
they may incline, the happy English incumbent may gratify them 
all. All things considered, the parsonage homes of England are 
among the most delectable of human dwellings; their owners’ 
delightful task is nothing more than to speak words of comfort, 
and to announce happy tidings to all. No laborious study is needed, 
or they may dispense with all study if they are so inclined. 

On the whole, then, I maintain that you cannot account for the con- 
tinually lessening proportion of university graduates, and specially of 
the more intellectual among them, who enter the Church, by 
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attributing to them the sordid calculation that more pudding is to be 
gotelsewhere. That proportion in the case of Oxford has been stated 
in a definite shape. I have seen a published statement that whereas 
in the first decade of the last twenty years two-thirds of Oxford first 
class men took Holy Orders; in the last decade only one-third have 
done so—the rest have embarked in other pursuits. The same phe- 
nomenon appears at Cambridge. The total result is, that jalthough 
the Church is no longer confined to two feeders, as it almost was in 
still recent times, but receives recruits from every quarter, still the 
supply of candidates for ordination runs grievously short. Fewer men 
apply, and those of a lower type, socially and intellectually. Now the 
Bishops almost unanimously, with the Primate at their head, assert 
that the stringency of subscription has nothing at all to do with this, 
but that it is referable to other and worldly motives. And why do 
they say so? Because they will not face the truth nor acknowledge 
even to themselves that the Gospel of the Reformation, as embalmed 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, must be remodelled, now that a movement 
of mind still in progress has rendered a good deal of it unbelievable. 
They hold that although in point of theory the Church of England, 
like every other Church, is fallible, yet in point of fact, by a happy 
but unaccountable exemption, she alone never as erred, but reached 
the ne plus ultra of religious truth when in her cradle three hundred 
years ago. As she has not erred, so neither can she grow wiser. This 
arises from the curious fact that, although all generations of men 
must naturally be considered equally fallible, yet it so happens that 
the divines of the sixteenth century were perfect paragons of human 
and divine intelligence, while the divines of the nineteenth century 
are so utterly inferior, that it is profane for them even to think of 
revising the work of their elders, or even altering one iota of their 
creed. The men of the former era were Solomons ; those of the latter 
are little better than natural-born fools. Elizabethan divines are 
approached with every form of slavish prostration ; Victorian divines 
are sneered at, reproached, and denounced, if they dare to hint a fault. 
To them alone no advance is possible, no authority can ever be con- 
ceded. Unbounded authority was granted from on High to the 
churchmen of a certain century to fix the creed of Englishmen till 
the end of the world! 

Such is the preposterous pretension which is put forth in Charges 
and Pastorals, and all to produce a dead halt in the march of 
intelligence. Hence the desire for change and for enlarged doctrines 
is said to be felt only by unholy persons of distempered and ill- 
regulated minds, who may be safely dismissed with contempt. We 
are assured that the whole thing will soon “blow over,” and the 
tempest exhaust itself, if we will only have a little patience, and 
that the thoughts of men on sacred subjects will again flow tranquilly 
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within the narrow channel which formerly restrained them. We are 
told that it is a movement of the “ mere intellect,” and can have but 
sterile results. 

But we may confidently affirm that the heart of man plays quite as 
great a part in this mighty controversy as his intellect. As the 
intellect has expanded, the sympathies have also grown wider and 
warmer. It is the barbarous cruelty of many of the orthodox 
doctrines and beliefs which has at length startled minds which 
formerly concurred in them unthinkingly. The newly-risen horror 
at the doctrine of eternal punishment—not only for the Palmers and 
Pritchards and the very worst of the human race, but for the many— 
whence has it arisen but from the pleadings of the heart against a 
dogma which dethrones the God of Love and erects a Demon in His 
place? Is it the intellect only which rebels against the statement in 
the Ninth Article that “every person born into this world deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation ””—to wit, for the crime of being born! 
and because he inherits a faulty and corrupt nature. Truly it isa 
vain belief that this movement will ever die out. The heart is 
embarked in it, and is vitally concerned in the issue. It is no 
question of dry learning or criticism; it is no mere exercitation of 
the logical faculty ; but our moral reason, and all the gracious and 
lovely emotions of the mind, and our best conceptions of mercy, and 
truth, and righteousness, and grace, all cry out for wider and benigner 
doctrines. 

Everything wants enlargement. 


‘Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Tis life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


This movement is a cry for a gospel which shall realise the 
universal and eternal Fatherhood of Gop, and which shall not 
confine it to a few, nor shut up its mercies within arbitrary limits of 
time and space—of a brief life on this planet. Such a gospel is alone 
worthy of the name, and the jeart has at least as much to do with 
such a movement as the head. To quench it, and to rehabilitate the 
old theology in its former unquestioned and tyrannic power, you 
must still the beatings of the human heart, which now in its enlarged 
sympathies claims a// as brethren, and will hear of the exclusion of 
none. On this fact we ground our certain conviction that this move- 
ment will not die out, and that the bishops deceive themselves who 
think that it will. | 

And what are the principles of this movement? I know not how 
they can be better or more comprehensively expressed than in the 
magnificent words of Ruskin, words addressed to a society of British 
Architects, but which deserve to be treasured up in the hearts of all 
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men, and outwardly to be enshrined in a casket of cedar and gold, 
and laid up in the holiest temple of the land :— 

+ Superstition, in all times and among all nations, is the fear of a 
Spirit whose passions are those of a man, whose acts are the acts of a 
man; who is present in some places, not in others ; who makes some 
places holy, not others; who is kind to one person, not to another ; 
who is pleased or angry, according to the degree of attention you pay 
to Him, or praise you refuse to Him; who is hostile generally to 
human pleasure, but may be bribed by sacrifice of a part of that 
pleasure into permitting the rest. This, whatever form of Faith -it 
colours, is the cause of Superstition. 

“ And Religion is the belief in a Spirit whose mercies are over all 
His works; who is kind even to the unthankful and the evil; who is 
everywhere present, and therefore is in no place to be sought, and in 
no place to be evaded; to whom all creatures, times, and things are 
everlastingly Holy, and who claims not tithes of wealth, nor sevenths 
of days, but all the wealth that we have, and all the days that we live, 
and all the beings that we are; but who claims that totality because 
He delights only in the delight of His creatures, and because there- 
fore the one duty that they owe to Him, and the only service they 
can render Him, is to be happy ;—a Spirit, therefore, whose eternal 
Benevolence cannot be angered, cannot be appeased ; whose Laws are 
everlasting and inexorable, so that heaven and earth must indeed 
pass away if one jot of them failed;—Laws which attach to every 
wrong and error a measured, inevitable Penalty, to every right- 
ness and prudence an assured Reward ;—penalty, of which the 
remittance cannot be purchased, and reward, of which the promise 
cannot be broken.” | 

Now can a theological movement based on such principles as these 
be regarded as a transitory or ephemeral thing, and likely to die out 
or to blow over? and can a traditional theology much of which 
negatives these principles in every particular be regarded as secure of 
the same ascendency in the future which it has enjoyed in the past ? 
We live in an age of gradually dawning brightness, both as to the 
moral and physical condition of mankind, and the new school of free 
thought in theology as in other things is a sure sign of it. Hence 
the growing reluctance to put on the fetters which former genérations 
wore contentedly, without in fact knowing them to be fetters, but 
which so many minds, especially among the young and ardent, now 
find to be intolerable. And hence, too, came the late legislative 
effort in the direction of freedom—the New Clerical Subscription Act. 

We have seen that there are two interpretations of this Act: the one 
which makes it a great boon indeed, and admits the influx of new 
light through the darkened windows of the Church ; the other, and 
that the Episcopal interpretation, which makes it as nearly as possible 
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nugatory—a word of seeming promise to the ear, but already an- 
nounced to have very little meaning for the mind. It is very certain 
that the great majority of the Royal Commission who framed the 
New Declaration, were in a very vague state of mind, and had a very 
cloudy idea as to what was to be done. It was only a small minority, 
chief of whom were the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mr. Charles Buxton, 
who saw what behoved to be done, and who, as I believe, have done 
it. Yet the Bishops can keep the entrance to the National Church as 
narrow as ever, if they are so inclined ; and they do seem to have the 
full inclination. 

Far be it from me to utter one harsh word against them. They hold 
their first and most sacred duty to be to the Church. They conceive 
themselves to have received a certain “deposit ” of doctrine (1 Tim. 
vi. 20), which, on the peril of their souls, must not be changed or 
diminished in the least degree. At consecration they declared them- 
selves “ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s Word.” This 
is indeed what all men ought to be ready to do, if we only understand 
“God’s Word” in its full and philosophical meaning; but they 
understand it in the narrow, technical, and traditional sense. But 
so understanding it, they have undoubtedly painful and conflicting 
duties to discharge. Thus the doctrine 

“that good will fall, 
At last, far off, at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring ;”” 
or, in other words, the belief that God designs the sovereign gift 
of existence to be ultimately and in every instance a blessed gift and a 
source of happiness, is undoubtedly “a strange doctrine,” and one 
which has hitherto been scouted in all branches of the Christian 
commonwealth. The dark human mind has hitherto been slow to 
admit so glorious a prospect, and too little benevolent to desire it. 
Yet increasing numbers now entertain it, and the Supreme Court of 
Appeal in England declares eternal punishment to be an “open 
question,” and the denial of it permissible. It has also declared that 
great license is allowable in the interpretation of Scripture, and in 
the opinion entertained as to the Divine authority of much of its 
contents. Now the law of the State being so declared, ought not 
these new liberties to be freely allowed and acted upon at every 
future ordination, if any candidate should claim them ? But will they 
be so allowed and openly recognised? I think not. It is probable 
that the Bishops will consider the Church holy and the State unboly. 
They do not recognise that Moses the Law-giver was greater than 
Aaron the Priest. Nor do they sufficiently see that Human Society 
is as fearfully and wonderfully constituted as the bodily frame, 
that the State is as much an ordinance of God as the Church, and 
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that it affords, no less than the other, the moral training and educa- 
tion necessary to fit us for a higher existence and perfect society 
above. We think also that even gratitude for the enormous benefits 
and worldly happiness which they especially, and their humbler fellow- 
labourers in a less degree, enjoy under a Church establishment, ought 
to induce them to render a cheerful obedience to the new law, and 
to carry out in a cordial spirit the enlarged policy which the State 
has decreed. 

But if, following the example of the Primate, they determine to 
maintain all the traditional doctrines “at the exact level” at which 
they found them, there seems no help for it. They cannot be compelled 
to assign any reasons for refusing to ordain, save general dissatis- 
faction. The examination is an entirely private process, and no 
interference with it is possible either on the part of the law or of 
public opinion. Moreover, the office is so high and dignified, and 
even in popular estimation so sacred and so justly venerated, that 
nothing could be more disastrous than any attempt to coerce the 
consciences of the Bishops. It would elevate them at once into 
blessed martyrs, and range popular sympathies on their side. It 
would be the duty of the Government to secure as much liberality 
as they could by the new appointments. But this is a slow process, 
and, moreover, it is strictly limited by the necessity of appoint- 
ing as bishops men who would not be distasteful to the bulk of the 
clergy. A signal instance of this was the felt impossibility of pro- 
ceeding with the intended appointment of Dr. Stanley to the arch- 
bishopric of Dublin. There is no help for these preliminary obstacles 
but patience. 

Such appears to us to be the case with the New Clerical Subscrip- 
tion Act. All the difficulties will occur in /imine ; none afterwards. 
The gate which admits to the sacred enclosure may be held somewhat 
too tightly ; but once within it, and you will be free to range over 
green and fruitful pastures, and to ascend glorious uplands, which 
were forbidden ground to the men of a former generation. 

G. D. Haventon. 
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Part ITI. 


THe amusements of the “best society” within doors practically 
illustrated the paradox of “busy idleness.” They occupied the e7es 
and fingers, without making any demand on the intelligence ; exacting 
the largest possible amount of superficial movement, with the smallest 
possible amount of mental exertion. They effectually dawdled away 
time, and exposed the lassitude and vanity of an age of idlers and 
voluptuaries. Useful occupations were unknown or uncultivated ; and 
the hours of the morning and afternoon hung drearily on the hands 
of people whose rank and wealth raised them above the cares of a 
household. Drawing was a rare accomplishment ; music was usually 
performed by deputy ; chain-point and cross-stitch were the highest 
industrial attainments, for those were the palmy days of embroidery ; 
and save a piece of tapestry, undertaken for the sake of the coquetry 
it encouraged, there was no rational resource for a woman of sense. 
Books were out of the question. The waste of time not only left no 
leisure, but finally destroyed the energy and inclination for reading. 
Nor was there any form of literature fashionable, except plays, poems, 
and scandalous pasquinades, notwithstanding that the period was 
adorned by such writers as Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, Hobbes of 
Malmesbury and Sir Thomas Browne. 

If we enter a mansion in any aristocratic quarter to see how the 
inmates are employed, we must imagine a magnificent background, or 
the picture will lose half its distinctive character. . A great increase 
of house luxury set in with the Stuarts. New and more convenient 
forms of furniture were adopted : instead of the old, quaint, uneasy, 
strait-backed chair of the Tudor age, couch-chairs, or day-beds, richly 
cushioned, and buried under costly damask, were introduced; the 
feudal-hall went out, and the drawing-room, with all its gorgeous 
comforts, came in; the polished floor was superseded by the warm 
carpet ; more light was let into the rooms; and what with pompous 
hangings, rich decorations, mural paintings of questionable taste, 
but voluptuous beauty, and the accumulation of rare cabinets and 
vases, and exquisite samples of workmanship in wood, marble, and 
the precious metals, the Stuart interior reached a height of splendour, 
combined with the most thoughtful provisions for personal ease and 
enjoyment, which had never, up to that time, been attained in 
England. 

It was in a spacious chamber, embellished in the extremity of these 
sumptuous fashions, with an utter disregard to expenditure, that we 
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must suppose Pepys to have found the Duke and Duchess of York 
one day after dinner, “ with all the great ladies, sitting upon a carpet 
upon the ground—there being no chairs—playing at ‘I love my love 
with an A, because he is so and so; and I hate him with an A, 
because this and that;’ and some of them, but particularly the 
Duchess herself and my Lady Castlemaine, were very witty.” We 
need not be at a loss to guess what sort of wit the “ great ladies” 
displayed on such a tempting theme. This isaspecimen of what were 
in those days called Love-Games—a title which has since subsided 
into the colourless name of Forfeits. There were many others of a 
similar character, such as Cross Purposes, A Flower and a Lady, 
and “ I am a Lusty Wooer,” afterwards changed to “I am come to 
torment you.” Some of these games had # personal application ora 
political significance, like the nursery rhymes made on the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, and on the return of Charles II." A game 
valled “T am a Spanish Merchant,” which has descended to our own 
day, and which is said to have been invented by Queen Elizabeth, 
was meant as a satire upon the Spaniards, the gist of the play being 
that English traders were not to give credit to Spaniards. Bur- 
leigh’s children were the first who played at this game.” Ques- 
tions and Commands was one of the juvenile pastimes in which 
children assumed the airs of politicians, both under the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration—one taking the 7é/e of king, and another 
that of his man. Even Puss in the Corner had its sly hit at the 
times, and the child who stood in the middle of the room, watching 
an opportunity to spring into a vacant corner, was supposed to 
represent the place-hunter, eagerly looking out for a berth. 

The play of drawing characters is not yet extinct. It is one of 
the many vapid entertainments that have come down from the middle 
ages. The characters, humorously varied, were described in execrable 
doggerel, not remarkable for delicacy of expression or allusion; and 
the “great ladies” would sit night after night over this lottery of 
sorry jests, which diffused as much delight amongst them as ever it 
did in the castles or manoirs of the Baudouins or the Condés. Of a 
somewhat similar nature was Crambo, a game of nonsense verses, 
which exercised in some slight degree the ingenuity of the players, 
in so far at least as it compelled them to find out a rhyme for the last 
word of the previous line, with the rest of which they were unac- 
quainted. It was a great age for rhyme.’ Dryden had set .the 
example in his tragedies, and the town was seized with a mania 
for jingling which was not cured till the great poet, who at first 
encouraged the taste, denounced it himself. 

(1) “'The Nursery Rhymes of England.’’ Edited by J. O. Halliwell. Published by 
the Percy Society. 

(2) Brand’s “ Antiquities.’’- Edited by Sir Henry Ellis. ii. 265. 

(3) The rage for tagged verse had reached so great a height that Shadwell thought it 
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Hunt the Slipper—the French Chasse la Savate—was one of the 
most popular amusements of the Court people, who also included in 
their round of pastimes Blindman’s Buff and Hot Cockles. Blind- 
man’s Buff was long before known in England under the name of 
Hoodman-Blind,' and was so called because the person blinded had 
his head covered with a hood—an article of costume which leads 
Mr. Wright to refer the game to an earlier period than that of 
Elizabeth.” Blindman’s Buff appears to be a sort of chamber version 
of the Barley-break® of the fields; and both are similar to the 
French game of fiers. Hot-Cockles is of remoter origin. It was 
known in France in the fourteenth century, under the name of Qui 
Jery ?—who struck? In this game one of the party kneels down 
with his face on the lap of another, holding one hand stretched out 
behind him, which is struck in turn by all the players, half the fun 
consisting in the severity of the blow. The point is to guess who 
struck. 

There were even more trivial entertainments than these ; amongst 
which may be mentioned, as being available for a solitary player, 
Cup and Ball, and Card Houses. One of Charles’s “ Beauties ” was 
passionately fond of building card-houses, and the whole Court in- 
dulged her in her whim, and used to look on with complacence and 
applause while she raised stage above stage of that frail architecture 
in which, by dint of incredible patience, she is said to have become 
an adept. 

Another royal pastime was called Ringing Whittington. The 
pleasure derived from it consisted in enjoying the fright of a linnet, 
or some other small bird, confined in a cage, the top of which was 
hung with bells that rang Whittington as the terrified captive sprang 
about from one perch to another. The linnet was intended to repre- 
sent Whittington, who was recalled by the bells of London, his 
imagination interpreting their jingle into a summons to return, 
promising that he should be thrice Lord Mayor of London. There 
is a certain rhythmical ebb and flow in the old ballad of Whittington, 
which brings it undulating upon the ear like the melody of bells in 


necessary to seek indulgence at the hands of the audience for not giving them anything 
of that kind in one of his comedies :— 
“No kind romantic lovers in his play, 

To sigh and whine out passion, such as may 

Charm waiting-women with heroic chime, 

And still resolve to live and die in rhyme ; 

Such as your ears with love and honour feast, 

And play at Crambo for three hours at least.” 

(1) Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 4. 

(2) “ History of Domestic Manners,” p. 230. 

(3) A metrical description of Barley-break is given by Sir Philip Sidney in the 
First Book of the “ Arcadia.” In a foot-note he speaks of it as a running match made 
between country girls ; but in the text he shows it to have been something more. 

(4) Cotgrave explains tiers to be “a kind of play somewhat like our Barley-break.” 
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a high tower, lifted in full volume and scattered alternately by the 
wind ; and if the bells of London rolled out their rich aerial music in 
this way when Whittington was making his escape into the country 
over the bridge, one cannot be much surprised at the language he 
found in them :— 
‘* So from the merchant-man, 
Whittington secretly 
Towards his country ran, 
To purchase liberty. 
But as he went along, 
In a fair summer’s morn, 


London’s bells sweetly rang, 
‘ Whittington, back return !’ 


‘* Evermore sounding so, 
‘Turn again Whittington, 
For thou in time shall grow 
Lord Mayor of London !’ 
And to the city’s praise, 
Sir Richard Whittington, 
Came to be in his days, 
Thrice Mayor of London.” ! 


The reasoning of the ballad is not so good as its music. The praise 
of Whittington’s success was not due to the city, but to himself. He 
amassed a fortune of £35,000, and was Lord Mayor of London in 
1397, 1406, and 1419. But there was nothing remarkable in Whit- 
tington’s three elections. Sir Nicholas Brember, who was contem- 
poraneous with him, served the office four times, other aldermen 
served twice, and, going a little farther back, there are instances of 
the office having been held by the same person five or six years in 
succession. 

Battledoor and Shuttlecock was played by all classes. Tom 
D’Urfey makes a lady and her gallant play at it, as an escape from 
being found flirting together, upon a message being brought to the 
lady of the unexpected return of her husband.’ So far back as the 
time of Elizabeth it was a favourite recreation at Court.’ Another 
common diversion for young people, especially towards the end of the 
revels at night, when the animal spirits were running riot, was to 
break out into a game at romps, which usually took the strange form 
of throwing cushions at each other. On a Sunday evening at the 
house of Lord Sandwich, at Cranbourne, where a goodly company 


(1) Old ballad of Whittington.” There is an old round, “ Row the boat, Whittington,” 
in which the ringing of the beils is attempted to be imitated. (Chappell’s “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,” p. 482.) 

(2) A Fond Husband ; or, the Plotting Sisters, Act i. sc.1. 1676. 

(3) “The play of shuttlecocke is become so much in request at Court, that the 
making shuttlecockes is almost grown a trade in London. Preestat otiosum esse que nihil 
agere.” (MS. Diary in the Harleian Lib., 1603. Quoted in “Notes and Queries,” 
xi. 341, note.) 
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were assembled, Pepys was present at one of these cushion orgies. 
“Then I,” he tells us, after describing a post-prandial saunter with 
his lordship in the park, “ with the young ladies and gentlemen, who 
played on the guitar, and were mighty merry, and anon to supper ; 
and then, my lord going away to write, the young gentlemen to 
flinging of cushions, and other mad sports, till towards twelve at 
night, and then, being sleepy, I and my wife in a passage-room to 
bed, and slept not very well, because of noise.”! This throwing of 
cushions was one of the recognised sports, and it was seized upon as 
a characteristic feature of the day by Lacy, the actor, who alludes to 
it in his comedy of Old Troop, 1665, as a Puritan amusement, in the 
following scrap of dialogue between three Roundheads :— 


Tub-Text. But to the question: how far may we proceed in drink ? 

Governor. As far as the innocent recreation of knocking one another down 
with cushions comes too; it is the exercise of our superior officers. 

Holdforth. Ta! ha! ha! I have seen our grandee [Cromwell] throw a 
cushion at the man with the great thumb [Iewson], and say, ‘Colonel, wilt 
thou be a cobbler again ?’ 


In the comedy of The Roundheads ; or, the Good old Cause, 1682, 
Mrs. Behn introduces Lambert, Fleetwood, and others drinking and 
throwing cushions at each other, the scene terminating with a wild 
bacchanalian dance, in the midst of which they reel off the stage. 
It seems either to have been popularly understood that this cushion 
horse-play was a Puritan custom, or there was a general agreement to 
charge it on the Puritans, for here, as in Lacy’s comedy nearly twenty 
years before, it is spoken of as a pastime derived from Cromwell and 
his followers. When Lady Lambert hears what her husband and the 
others have been doing, she quietly observes that they have been at 
their Oliverian frolics. 

Drawing valentines was a costly sport, by which gentlemen were 
frequently entrapped into an expenditure they had not bargained for, 
as Pepys repeatedly lets us know. Many idle hours were frittered 
away in curious trifling over small works of art, which had little 
to recommend them beyond their aimless ingenuity in the way of 
mechanical contrivance. We hear of brave clocks that went with 
bullets; and it is said to have been a favourite amusement of the 
king’s to watch the play of the bullets as they dropped, or ran down 
an inclined plane, impelled by the action of the works of a clock of 
this kind which he had in his possession. A clock, with a crystal 
ball that went up and down by means of a spring, was given by some 
German prince to Charles I., and afterwards passed into the hands of, 
or was appropriated by, Cromwell, for, in the name of the people, he 
diverted many of the royal superfluities to his own use. This 
renowned clock was valued at £200." A Mr. Palmer, of Gray’s Inn, 


(1) 1666. (2) Evelyn’s Diary, i. 307. 
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had a musical clock that played nine or ten tunes with bells, some of 
them set in parts. It was wound up once in three months. Other 
clocks were made with [platforms in front, upon which figures were 
placed that moved like the fantoccini in a puppet-box, beating drums 
and performing other fantastic evolutions in obedience to the motive 
power within. Pepys speaks of a clock of this description, wherein 
the several states of marriage, to a hundred years old, were shown 
“very pretty and solemn ! ” 

In the construction of toys similar results were effected ; and some- 
times political suggestions were conveyed to the rising generation. 
The Restoration toy, called “Jack-in-the-pulpit,” was doubtless 
intended, by the imitation of the action of a preacher rising and 
stretching his lank figure out of the pulpit, and swaying backwards 
and forwards, to turn the peculiarities of the Puritan divines into 
ridicule. Jack-in-the-pulpit was formed on the same principle as 
Jack-of-the-clock, or Clock-house, a figure that was made, by the 
movement of machinery, to beat the quarters and hours on the bell. 
The last surviving example of the Clock Jack was in front of the 
church of St. Dunstan’s, in Fleet Street.1 The term “ Jack” was 
indiscriminately applied to whatever did the work of a servant, or 
superseded hand labour. The most familiar instance is the jack for 
roasting meat—the old tournerot, or turn-roast of the French. The 
term “jack,” in this particular application, may be considered 
generic, as we have two or three species, such as the smoke-jack and 
the bottle-jack, each of which does its work by different agencies. 

Conjurors and showmen were as highly prized as actors and singers, 
although not admitted to the same social privileges. Evelyn once 
saw, with unfeigned astonishment, a fellow swallow a knife and great 
pebble-stones at the house of Lady Sunderland, whither he was 
brought to entertain the company. The honest recorder of this feat 
declares that he could distinctly hear the pebbles rattle in the man’s 
throat—a cunning deception which Evelyn, of all men, was the last 
to detect. Lady Sunderland appears to have been a decided gobe- 
mouche in matters of this nature, and a most liberal patroness of every 
wonderful novelty that started up to puzzle the town. There was a 
famous fire-eater in those days of the name of Richardson, and in 
lack of more intellectual resources, she used to send for this adroit 
performer to amuse her after dinner. He is described as having an 
extraordinary capacity for devouring brimstone on glowing coals, 
which he would chew and swallow before the amazed spectators ; he 
would melt a beer glass in the fire, and while it was in a state of 
fusion eat it up; and then, taking a live coal on his tongue, he would 
put a raw oyster on it, requesting one of the company to blow the 
coal with a bellows till it sparkled and blazed in his mouth, and the 

(1) The old clock and figures of St. Dunstan’s are preserved in the mansion of the 
Marquis of Hertford, in the Regent’s Park. 
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unhappy oyster gaped and was thoroughly roasted. Another exploit 
of this prince of fire-eaters was to melt pitch and wax with sulphur, 
which he drank down as it flamed, first holding it in his mouth a 
good while for Lady Sunderland to see it flaming before he swallowed 
it. He would next take a thick piece of iron, and when he had made 
it red-hot he would hold it between his teeth, then in his hand, and 
throw it about like a stone. Finally he would wind up by standing 
on a small pot, and then, bending his body, he would take a glowing 
iron with his mouth from between his feet, without touching the pot, 
or the ground, with his hands. Mr. Richardson’s performances may 
be accepted as a fair sample of the ways in which ladies of quality 
made battle against after-dinner tedium.’ The apes and monkeys 
that Evelyn describes with such unction at St. Margaret’s fair in 
Southwark, turning head over heels with baskets of eggs on their 
heads without breaking them, and with lighted candles and vessels of: 
water, in their “hands” and on their heads without extinguishing 
the one or spilling the other,” would, doubtless, have been invited to 
Leicester House, and partaken in like manner of Lady Sunderland’s 
favours, if the “high rope” on which they curvetted in this perilous 
fashion could have been accommodated in the drawing-room. The 
monkeys had as good a right to be there as Mr. Richardson, and must 
be allowed to have developed quite as much capacity for doing sur- 
prising things on a fair comparison of means and capabilities. 

Music and dancing helped out the day, and generally ended the 
night. The wear and tear of that constant round of pleasure and 
excitement was considerable, for it lasted upon an average sixteen or 
seventeen hours, people who lived in the heart of the town life seldom 
breaking up before two or three o’clock in the morning, notwith- 
standing the early hour at which it was customary to rise. There is 
no end to the dances and songs after supper, to which references are 
made in Pepys’s Diary. It was after supper the real enjoyment 
usually began. If there were not a sufficient number of persons 
present to furnish a dance, the host or hostess would send out to collect 
any stray friends that might be lingering in the taverns ; or visitors 
would be sure to “drop in” at the last moment to make up a party, 
the witching time after supper being recognised as the legitimate 
season for these revels. French dances, more graceful and grave 


(1) The “wonderful art of fire-eating,” of which Richardson was so distinguished 
a professor, is frequently spoken of in the conjuring books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. A tract called “The Whole Art of Legerdemain ; or, Hocus-Pocus in 
Perfection,” in addition to a revelation of the secret of the performance, contains a rude 
woodcut of a man eating fire, which was evidently esteemed one of the most curious 
tricks in the repertory of the conjurer. 

(2) Diary, i. 340. There was also at the Southwark fair an Italian wench who used 
to perform all the tricks on the high rope, and a man who lifted a piece of iron cannon, 


of about 400 Ibs. weight, by the hair of his head. The Court went to the fair to see these 
marvels, 
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than exactly suited the prevailing taste, were now and then performed 
at Court, relieved by the ancient brawles,’ or an occasional gavote ;? 
but a sprightly figure, La Duchesse, so called, perhaps, after one of 
the king’s mistresses; the Coranto, with its arch feints and decoys ; 
Lavolta, from Ja volta, the turn, consisting chiefly of capering and 
turning ; the gay and coquettish Cushion Dance; and the boisterous 
Country Dances,—especially one in which the king used to delight, 
“ Cuckolds all awry ! ” a perfect maze of romping and kissing,—were, 
as might be expected, the most popular of all. The king was pas- 
sionately fond of dancing, and excelled in it. Whenever he danced, 
it was the custom for all the ladies in the room, including the queen 
herself, to stand up. The old dance of Sir Roger de Coverley had 
long gone out, and does not appear to have been revived till late in 
the reign of Charles IT.’ 

The change which the dances had undergone since the days of 
Elizabeth corresponded with the revolution that had taken place in 
the habits and manners of the people generally. Formerly dancing 
was a stately ceremony, amounting almost to a solemnity, brightening 
towards the end into mirth; now it was a riot of high spirits. 
Selden has a pregnant note on this subject :— 


‘The court of England is much altered. Ata solemn dancing, first you had 
the grave Measures, then the Corantoes and the Galliards, and this is kept up 
with Ceremony; at length to Trenchmore, and the Cushion dance, and then all 
the company dance, lord and groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. 
So in our court, in Queen Elizabeth’s time; gravity and state were kept up. 
In King James’s time things were pretty well. But in King Charles’s time, 
there has been nothing but Trenchmore, and the Cushion dance, omnium gatherum 
tolly-polly, hoite come toite.” 4 


It was Selden who first showed us the importance to be attached to 
small things; which people commonly dismiss from their minds as 
having only a fugitive value. Speaking of libels, he says :— 
‘‘Though some make slight of libels, yet you may see by them how the wind 
sits; as take a straw and throw it up into the air, you shall by that know which 


way the wind is, which you shall not do by casting up a stone. More solid 
things do not show the complexion of the time so well as ballads and libels.” 5 





f (1) A bransle, or brawle, was danced by many persons, holding their hands together, 
sometimes in a ring, and sometimes moving in lines. (Cotgrave.) 

(2) A gavote was a kind of figure dance, usually performed by one person. 

(3) Ralph Thoresby, in a MS. in the possession of Sir Walter Trevelyan, speaks of 
this dance as having again become obselete in 1717—some six or seven years after 
Addison and Steele had rendered the name famous in the Spectator. The dance was 
called after a knight who, under Richard I., kept minstrels, and was renowned for his 
hospitality. It appears to have been first printed by Playford, in his “Division Violin,” 
1685, 

(4) “Table-Talk,” Art., King of England. 

(5) d., Art., Libels. Itis strange that Dr. Johnson should have classed this book 
with the French Ana. Boswell reports him to have said, speaking of those works, 


HH2 
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He had this thought in his mind when he took note of the omnium 
gatherum dances of the Restoration. 

A similar change took place in the style of music. Light melodies 
and sprightly airs, which required no skill to execute or enjoy, 
superseded to a considerable extent the learned counterpoint and 
scientific fancies of the preceding age,’ when Milton’s ear was trained 
to numbers in a school now nearly gone out. The king was at the 
head of this revolution. He had some knowledge of music, was fond 
of singing himself, and was a special patron of the violin. Even in 
his exile he collected sarabands and corantoes, and kept a fiddler, as 
princes of earlier times used to keep a bard ora harper. Evelyn, 
visiting the Chapel Royal in 1662, notices with much dissatisfaction 
the new instrumental performers he found there. Instead of the 
“ancient, grave, and solemn wind instruments” which formerly 
accompanied the organ, he was shocked by a concert of twenty-four 
fiddlers in the light fantastical way of the French, “ better suiting,” as 
he justly observes, “a tavern or a play-house than a church.” These 
twenty-four violins constituted an establishment, which, Roger North 
tells us, his Majesty formed on the French model. They used to 
play before him while he was at dinner, a custom introduced by his 
Majesty into this country, and chronicled by Tom Durfey in the well- 
known song of “ four-and-twenty fiddlers all of a row.”? The violin 
appears to have been cultivated in Cromwell’s time, but only, or 
chiefly, by solo players. Roger North speaks of one Baltzar, who 
had great skill on the instrument, especially in the way of execution 
and “ doubling of notes,” and who at the Restoration was appointed 
leader of the band of twenty-four. Evelyn also speaks of Baltzar, 
and of Paul Wheeler, Mr. Mell, and others, who were thought to be 


“A few of them are good, but we have one book of that kind better than any of them— 
Selden’s‘ Table-Talk.’”’ (‘‘ Hebrides.”) The difference between the French Ana and the 
“Table-Talk” is as wide as between a comedy and a philosophical discourse. They are 
all Ana, in the sense of being the utterances of particular men; but there all com- 
parison ends. The one is quaint, more or less spiritualised by wit, and invigorated by 
shrewd observation ; the other, the quintessence of a life of thought and study. Nobody 
ever thought of classing Quarle’s “ Enchiridion” under the head of Ana, yet it 
would not be more out of place there than Selden’s “'Table-Talk.” How this book 
comes to be constantly spoken of with “‘ Walpoliana” and Spence’s “ Anecdotes,” as if 
it had anything in common with either, is past comprehension. Spence is the most de- 
lightful book in our language of its kind, and has furnished more materials for literary 
history than any other; but to compare it with “ Table-Talk” is to do injustice to both. 
If the question were to be propounded, which would be the greater loss to our literature, 
we should discover the difference at once by the character of the voters on both sides, 
We should have all the logicians, politicians, divines, and philosophers, for Selden; and 
an overwhelming majority of literary men, and what are called popular readers, for 
Spence. 

(1) “ Popular Music of the Olden Times.’”” By W. Chappell, p. 467. 

(2) From a note in Dr. Rimbault’s edition of Roger North’s “Memoirs of Music,” 
quoted by Mr. Chappell, it appears that the cost of this band for the year 1674 


amounted to £1,433 17s. 8d., and that the first name on the list was that of Thomas 
Purcell. 
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as excellent on the instrument as any in Europe. But, according to 
Evelyn, the great performer was Luciber, whom he describes as a 
prodigy, and whose performance was so admirable that all the others 
flung down their instruments, acknowledging the victory." 

The king’s passion for the violin led to its more general introduc- 
tion, and it soon began to displace the viol, as, in like manner, the 
lute, in vocal music, was giving way to the guitar. The transition, 
however, was neither sudden nor complete. French instrumental 
music, although in high favour at Court, was not universally accepted. 
Roger North tells us that during the greater part of King Charles IT.’s 
reign the old music continued to be used in country places and in 
many societies in London. Bitter complaints were made, nevertheless, 
by English composers and musicians of the preference given to foreign 
art and artists. Playford, in 1666, after stating that the fine old 
music was too heavy and dull “ for the light heels and brains of this 
nimble and wanton age,”’ adds, “nor is any music rendered acceptable, 
or esteemed by many, but what is presented by foreigners ; not a City 
dame, though a tap-wife, but is ambitious to have her daughter 
taught by Monsieur La Novo Kickshawibus on the guitar, which 
instrument is but a new old one, used in London in the time of Queen 
Mary.”* Whether new or old, it is certain that, for chamber music, 
the guitar was the most fashionable instrument in the time of 
Charles II. It acquired its celebrity chiefly through the perform- 
ances of an Italian, Signor Francisco, who was held in great esteem 
at Court, and was, says Count Grammont, “the only man who could 
make anything of the guitar; his style of play was so full of grace 
and tenderness, that he would have given harmony to the most dis- 
cordant instruments. The king’s relish for his compositions brought 
the instrument so much into vogue that every person played upon it, 
well or ill; and you were as sure to see a guitar on a lady’s toilet as 
rouge or patches.”*® According to the same authority, Lady Chester- 
field had the best guitar in England. Evelyn speaks of the “ extra- 
ordinary skill” of this Francisco, which is attested also by Pepys, 
who cannot conceal his contempt for the instrument. Coming out of 
the Duke of York’s dressing-room, in St. James’s Palace, he says, “ 1 
there spied Signor Francisco tuning his guitar, and Monsieur de Puy 
with him, who did make him play to me, which he did most admir- 
ably—-so well that I was mightily troubled that all that pains should 
have been taken upon so bad an instrument.”* The guitar was 
brought into fashion by Francisco about 1662. 


(1) Diary, 1656, i. 312. 

(2) “ Musick’s Delight on the Cithren,” 1666, quoted in “‘ Popular Music,” p. 475. 

(3) Memoirs, ii. 40. When one of the fops, in Shadwell’s comedy of The Humorists, 
asks for a theorbo to sing his verses to, the lady answers, “ Will not a guitar serve?” 
—Act ii. 

(4) Diary, iv. 149. 
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The cittern was also played, but chiefly confined to the lower 
orders. The prejudice against it arose from its traditional association 
with the barbers, who always kept citterns in their shops to be played 
upon by persons that happened to be waiting for their turn to be 
shaved.' Hence it was called a “barber’s cittern” and “ barber’s 
music.” Pepys tells us that one day on board ship Lord Sandwich 
“called for the lieutenant’s cittern, and with two candlesticks, with 
money in them for cymbals, we made barber’s music, with which my 
lord was well pleased.’ Considering the business upon which the 
General of the Fleet and his Secretary were just then engaged, no 
less a matter than the escort of the king from the shores of Holland, 
on his return from exile, this amusement with the candlesticks 
indicates how lightly the gravest affairs sat wpon public functionaries 
in the high days of the Restoration. The cittern, which seems to 
have been the principal instrument in this strange concert, closely 
resembled the guitar. Playford says that there was little essential 
difference between them, the main distinction being that the guitar 
was strung with wire and the cittern with gut, which was accounted 
more sprightly and cheerful. 

The Irish harp was a musical luxury, and the admiration it excited 
was enhanced by the scarcity of performers. It was a work of time 
to master the instrument, and Evelyn says that it was neglected 
on account of its extraordinary difficulty. A Mr. Clark, whom he 
had heard play upon it with singular skill, assured him that, though 
a gentleman of quality and fortune, he had devoted his whole life 
to the instrument, having been brought up to it from five years 
of age. 

The lute did not entirely go out of fashion, for it may be said to 
have survived in the theorbo, which was in reality a lute on a large 
seale, with a very long neck. Enormous prices were given for these 
instruments when they were old, age helping materially to improve 
their tone. Charles II. paid £100 for one; and a similar sum, or 
£20 for the use of it on a journey, was paid by a merchant for 
another.’ Old viols brought a like amount, which was, comparatively, 
as much as is now, says Mr. Chappell, occasionally paid for a 
Cremona violin of the best makers of the sixteenth century. Upon 
an estimate of the two periods, Mr. Chappell is of opinion that the 
relative expenditure upon music generally was greater in the seven- 
teenth century than at present. 

The virginal was played almost exclusively by ladies. It remained 
for a later age to create a more powerful instrument, to be developed 


(1) There is a woodcut in the “ Notices of Popular Histories,” published by the Percy 


Society, representing a person in a barber’s shop playing on a cittern while he is wait- 
ing for his turn. 


~ (2) Mace’s “ Music’s Monument,” 1676. 
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by more powerful hands. We learn from Mr. Chappell that the 
virginal differed only slightly in shape and mechanism from the 
spinet and harpsicord—or harpsichon, as it was called—the lineal 
precursors of the pianoforte.’ The flageolet, at that time a novelty, 
was in high favour, and was also played by ladies. The double- 
flageolet seems, by an entry in Pepys’s diary, to have been invented 
about 1667, by Dumbleby, a pipe-maker, to whom, he tells us, he 
went one day “to advise about the making of a flageolet to go low 
and soft ’’—probably for his wife, who had learned the instrument— 
“and he do show me a way which do do, and also a fashion of having 
two pipes of the same note fastened together, so as I can play 
on one, and then echo it upon the other, which is mighty pretty.” 
Organs of limited compass and defective structure were to be found 
in some chambers, and a few noblemen’s houses. 

Masquerades and Italian puppet-shows, or Marionettes, were 
amongst the select entertainments at Whitehall and elsewhere. The 
masquerades were of prodigal magnificence in their appointments, 
and the most distinguished beauties of the Court sometimes appeared 
upon the scene in vizards, and other suggestive disguises, that afforded 
infinite gratification to the eyes of royalty. Masques varied the 
round of gaieties, and were sometimes presented entirely by ladies, 
with a costliness of toilet that must have pressed heavily on the 
resources of their friends. Mrs. Blagg, on one of these occasions, 
wore jewels to the value of £20,000, and in the crush amidst which 
the spectacle was got up lost one, worth £80, which she had borrowed 
from the Countess of Suffolk. With the puppet-show came the 
Italian Scaramuccio to play before the king; and Evelyn was once 
terribly scandalised at seeing people pay for their admission, a thing 
which, he says, never happened before at these Court diversions. But 
this was not the only instance in which his Majesty allowed White- 
hall to be made an arena for speculation by needy adventurers. On 
another occasion he threw open the Banqueting Hall to Sir Arthur 
Slingsby, who was permitted to announce a public lottery to be held 
there for his own benefit. The king, queen consort, and queen- 
mother, got nearly thirty prizes amongst them ; but not without a 
suspicion that the whole affair was dishonestly contrived by the 
beneficiare, who, says Evelyn, was no better than a mere shark.’ 

In addition to the English plays and masques that were performed 
at Court—for to do Charles justice he encouraged in his own way the 
art he helped to vitiate—French and Italian comedies were frequently 

(1) A virginal may still be seen in tolerable preservation in Ham House. 

(2) The king often gave permission to his poor followers to set up lotteries, a practice 
which led to great corruptions. It is to this practice Dryden alludes in an epilogue 


spoken at the king’s house about 1681, where, alluding to the impoverished state of the 
actors, he says— 


* Not lottery cavaliers are half so poor.” 
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presented ;* and his Majesty sometimes commanded the presence of the 
actors to beguile his leisure in the country, a custom which was followed 
by his successor. In the Secret Service payments, under the date of 
29th October, 1684, there is an entry of £45 “for the charge and 
expenses of the French players attending his Majesty at Windsor 
and Winchester, and returning to London.” 

The audiences collected at Whitehall to witness these performances 
were of the most indiscriminate character. Here, in the circle that 
immediately surrounded the throne, the mistresses of the king were 
familiarly mixed up with ladies of the blood royal of England and of 
Europe.” The example infected the highest ranks, and in the best 
company it was common to meet mistresses of all grades, from the 
duchesses who ruled the sovereign, or condescended to the players, 
down through the Bickertons and Williamses, who lived with lords, 
and the actresses, who lived with everybody. And as the mistresses 
were received in the best company, so, in turn, the most distinguished 
personages were received by the mistresses.’ No class of society, 
from the highest to the lowest, was free from the taint. On the con- 
trary, ladies of unblemished character aimed at cultivating an 
acquaintance with the most notorious women of the time, as if it were 
a distinction to be known by them. There were a few who, like 
Evelyn, shrugged their shoulders at these things, without, however, 
attempting to oppose them; but the majority adapted themselves to 
the prevailing laxity with elastic consciences, like Pepys, who, not- 
withstanding his affected prudery on other points, had no hesitation 
in making his wife the intimate associate of Lord Brouncker’s 
mistress, and of Mrs. Knipp, the actress, who, there is reason to 
suspect, was his own. 

The comedies of the day faithfully reflected the intercourse that 
was carried on, without disguise or reservation, between women of 
good character and women of none. ‘There is scarcely a single 
comedy in which they are not to be found mixing together on easy 





































































































(1) Evelyn saw a French comedy played at Whitchall.—i. 359. 

(2) Even Rochester, the last person from whom such a feeling could have been anti- 
cipated, seems to have had some compunction for the degradation to which the queen 
was condemned :—- 

“Mean, prostrate ——, for a bridewell fit, 
With England’s wretched queen must equal sit.” 
Imitation of Juvenal. 

4 (3) “This evening I was at the entertainment of the Morocco Ambassador, at the 
i Duchess of Portsmouth’s glorious apartments at Whitehall, where was a great banquet 
Ds of sweetmeats and music; but at which both the Ambassador and his retinue behaved 
themselves with extraordinary moderation and modesty, though placed about a long 
table, a lady between two Moors, and amongst them were the king’s natural children, 
viz., Lady Lichfield and Sussex, the Duchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, &c., concubines, and 
cattle of that sort, as splendid as jewels and excess of bravery could make them... - 


The king came in at the latter end, just as the ambassador was goingaway.” (Evelyn’s 
Diary, ii. 162.) 
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and familiar terms; an exhibition which would not have been tole- 
rated on the stage, had not its prototypes existed in real life. Shad- 
well’s plays, in which the current customs were reflected with a bolder 
license than in those of any of his contemporaries, are full of examples. 
Theodosia, in the Humorists, a lady of exemplary conduct, betrays no 
scruple in carrying on an intimacy with a woman whose reputation 
is the antithesis of her own; and moving freely amongst the rest of 
the people in the Sullen Lovers, we have Lady Vane, whose label is 
frankly attached to her name in the list of the dramatis persone, and 
who was intended to represent a notorious courtezan that was after- 
wards married to Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s brother-in-law, and 
the Sir Positive At-all of the same comedy. In fact, the line of 
separation is entirely effaced; and it becomes at last as difficult to 
distinguish in the comedies, as it was, probably, in actual society, 
between two classes which, under other conventions, are supposed 
never to come into contact. 

The consequences may be plainly traced in the general inconstancy 
which set in, and which spread even to the Duchess of York, who, 
while her husband was prosecuting his amour with “that ugly 
skeleton,” Arabella Churchill, was more than suspected of an intrigue 
with the handsome Henry Sidney.’ - Having such precedents before 
them, it was not to be expected that the “beauties” of the Court 
should be very circumspett in their conduct. It would have been 
unreasonable to exact from them a virtue which those who were 
most interested in the observance of it did not practise themselves. 
The mistresses of royalty, therefore, became as independent as royalty 
itself, in what were called affairs of gallantry. One of the most con- 
spicuous instances is that of Lady Castlemaine, afterwards Duchess of 
Cleveland, who revenged herself upon the King for his /iaison with 
Miss Davis,” by accepting the addresses of Hart the player, a great 
nephew of Shakspeare’s, and one of Nelly’s favourites before she was 
brought to Court. This was, indeed, only one of several similar 
episodes in the life of the Duchess, who was not always very choice 
in her selections, and is said, at one time, to have bestowed her 
liberal affections, with a suitable salary, upon Jacob Hall, the rope- 
dancer.® First corrupted and degraded by his own infidelities, the 


(1) “De Grammont,” ii, 221. Ed. 1811. “Story of Nell Gwyn,” p. 197. : 

(2) Mary Davis, commonly called Moll Davis, an actress, and natural daughter of 
Colonel Howard, who himself, says Pepys, “hath got her for the king!” (Diary, iv. 
329.) Sir James Macintosh, recording this horror, “to the shame, not of the court, 
which was beyond shame, but of human nature,” confounds the miscreant Colonel 
Howard with his father, the Earl of Berkshire, at that time in his ninetieth year. 
(“ Hist. England,” vii. 78.) Moll Davis is variously described as “‘ the most impertinent 
slut in the world,” and as “a homely jade.” She sang the song of “ My Lodging is on 
the cold ground’ so charmingly, says Downes, “that it raised her from her bed on the 
cold ground to a bed royal.’”’ Her dancing, however, was her chief accomplishment. 

(3) Jacob Hall, who is frequently alluded to by contemporary writers, and whose 


* 
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king, it must be confessed, had no great right to complain of the per- 
juries of his mistresses. 

The queen does not appear to have had her temper much spoiled, 
or her personal enjoyments much interrupted, by the king’s gal- 
lantries, after the first violent outbreaks were over. She was cast too 
much upon her own resources to feel herself dependent for her 
happiness upon him; and, accordingly, as soon as her real situation 
became clearly developed to her, she seems to have philosophically 
resolved to look out for amusement for herself. The Duchess of 
York took refuge, at first, in eating and drinking; the queen, more 
wisely,’ sought in gaiety an escape from care. In the beginning she 
naturally enough resented her husband’s conjugal treasons, and on 
one occasion rose and left the Court when Miss Davis (whose intro- 
duction, as we have seen, was a source of bitterness to others besides 
the queen) was dancing one of her jigs.? But it was idle to resist. 
Charles had a way of carrying his points by the mere force of 
exuberant spirits and a resolute will; and so in the end the queen 
was obliged to make up her mind to a state of things she could not 
control, and to content her wounded pride with that outward show of 
respect which he always displayed towards her, and which stood her 
in the stead of an affection she knew she did not possess. It is certain 
that he never entertained any warm regard for her, that he disrelished 
her society, and was disappointed with her in other respects.® But 


love affairs furnished piquant materials for short ballads and lampoons, a man, indeed, 
so notorious as to be distinguished by a place in the Memoirs of De Grammont, and 
the Satires of Pope, is said to have been no less remarkable for strength and agility 
than for the symmetry of his person. Granger tells us that he was “much admired by 
ladies,” and his popularity in that way is curiously illustrated by a silversmith’s bill for 
work done for Nell Gwyn, in which, amongst other ornaments in silver, designed, 
apparently, to embellish her bedstead, we find an item of £1 10s. for “Jacob Hall, 
dancing on a rope of wire work.” (Story of Nell Gwyn, p. 144.) There is a portrait 
of him by Van Dort, with long flowing hair, high cheek bones, thin lips, and rather a 
sinister expression in the eyes. Although Hall was pensioned by the duchess, and may, 
therefore, be presumed to have been a special favourite, he had by no means an exclusive 
claim upon her regards, for she was at the same time “in love,” as the phrase ran, with 
Goodman, the player. De Grammont talks also of Selwyn and Talbot; and her lady- 
ship’s affair with Wycherly (which she opened herself, by calling out to him as their 
coaches passed in the street) is circumstantially related by Dennis. It was told some- 
what differently by Pope to Spence; but there is no doubt of the main fact, which is 
confirmed by Voltaire, “ Lettres sur les Anglais,” xix. According to one authority, her 
ladyship used to visit the poet in his chambers at the Temple, disguised as a country 

girl, in a straw hat and pattens, with a pastoral basket in her hand. 

(1) De Grammont, ii. 219. 
(2) Marvel alludes to the absolute ascendency which certain actresses obtained in the 
palace :— 
‘* When players come to act the part of queens, 
Within the curtains, and behind the scenes.”’ 
Nostrodamus’s Prophecy. 
(3) “ Micat, of royal blood, the crown did wear, 
A soil ungrateful to the tiller’s care.” 
Absalom and Achitophel. 
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he, nevertheless, paid her much ceremonious, and even deferential, 
attention in public, of which we have an example in his speech to 
the Parliament on her coming to London, requesting them to pass 
such laws for the improvement of the ways, as would enable her to 
make her entry with becoming propriety ; and, in spite of his objec- 
tions to her person, he protected her in her position of wife and 
queen when a proposal, which he rejected with contempt, was made 
to him to get rid of her.’ At the end of a short struggle her Majesty 
dropped into the Court life, with a resolution to make the most of it ; 
and we soon find her going about in masks and disguises, with as 
much zest and freedom as the airiest of the Jennings and Prices, and 
indulging so publicly in her passion for dancing as to draw down 
upon herself the ribaldry of the lampooners.” 


Rosert Bett. 


(1) This infamous proposition was made by Buckingham, who offered to seize the 
queen at a masquerade, and carry her off to the West Indies, pledging himself that she 
should never be heard of again. 

(2) It was strange enough that in an age of revelry the queen should have been 
reproached for her love of dancing. Her Majesty, however, had an ungraceful figure, 
which afforded excuses for scurrilous attacks from the party to whom her religion made 
her obnoxious. Her Majesty was short of stature and not very well favoured. Evelyn 
draws a picture of her at Hampton Court, soon after her arrival in England, in which 
he describes her as being handsome i” comparison with her Portuguese ladies. But then her 
Portuguese ladies are spoken of on all hands as being remarkably ugly. ‘The Queen,” 
he says, “arrived with a train of Portuguese ladies in their monstrous fardingales, or 
guard-infantes, their complexion olivades, and sufficiently unagreeable. Her Majesty, 
in the same habit, her fore-top long, and turned aside very strangely. She was yet of 
the handsomest countenance of all the rest, and, though less of stature, prettily shaped, 
languishing and excellent eyes, her teeth wronging her mouth by sticking a little too 
far out; for the rest lovely enough.” M. de Monconys, who visited England in 1663, 
gives a similar description of the queen. He says that she had beautiful eyes and an 
agreeable smile; but that her upper teeth were so irregular as to spoil her mouth, a 
deformity she carefully studied to conceal.— Les Voyages de Monsieur de Monconys 
en Angleterre.” A Paris, mpcxcv. 
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Amonc all the questions of public importance which are now being 
mooted in England, I do not know that any one transcends in interest 
that which has lately arisen respecting the management of our great 
public schools. And, as we feel that no subject can have for usa higher 
interest, so also do we acknowledge to ourselves that none is. encom- 
passed by greater difficulties. We are very proud of our public 
schools, and at the same time thoroughly ashamed of them. We 
attribute to them much of that high spirit among our gentry which 
we regard as the well-spring of English honour; and much, also, of 
that ignorance by which we feel that we are oppressed, and which 
makes us painfully aware that so many of our early years have been 
wasted. We love our public schools,—loving even their faults dearly ; 
we are warmly attached to all that is old in them,—to all that savours 
of past times and manners other than our own. We so love that in 
them which is picturesque, that we are half unwilling to sacrifice the 
picturesque to the useful. And yet we are aware, that in a matter 
which so nearly concerns gur children,—which is indeed of such vital 
moment to the country,—it is imperative upon us to cure the evils 
which exist. The beautiful ivy must be torn down; the old walls now 
mouldering into dust are doomed, and must give way to new brick 
and mortar which shall be serviceable, but not at first lovely to our 
eyes; the besom of the reformer must be allowed full play among the 
old corridors; and the old trees, which though dead are still so grand 
in their decay, must be rooted out of the ground and carted away. 
It is the same with us Englishmen in all matters. At last, after long 
internal debate and painful struggle, reason within us gets the better 
of feeling. In almost every bosom there sits a parliament in which 
a conservative party is ever combating to maintain things old, while 
the liberal side of the house is striving to build things new. In this 
parliament, as in the other, the liberal side is always conquering, 
but its adversary is never conquered. Bit by bit, very slowly, after 
tedious fighting, the old wood is dragged away, and the new plan- 
tations are set in order. It is after this fashion that we are now 
stirring ourselves to reform our’great public schools. 

In order that I may show how necessary such reform is,—or has 
been,—I will venture to describe the life of a boy at one of the best 
of our great schools,—well, a good many years ago certainly,—but 
still within the memory of a man who does not yet think himself to 
be very old. At Winchester, some four-and-thirty years since, beer 


(1) Rerorr or Her Maszstry’s ComMIssioNERS APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
REVENUES AND MANAGEMENT OF CERTAIN COLLEGES AND ScHoois. 1864. 
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was the only beverage provided,—or indeed permitted,—for breakfast, 
dinner, or supper. Tea, as the foundation of a meal, was ignored, and 
as a luxury was held in such abhorrence that the master when in- 
specting the chambers would cruise with violence among the crockery 
of the few big boys who could furnish themselves with such wicked- 
nesses, and would‘insist that every teapot, cup, and saucer which might 
meet his offended eye should be smashed and trodden under foot. 
Mutton was given to the boys daily in lumps weighing a pound each, 
actually in lumps, which, with much propriety of language, were 
called “ dispars,” or unequal divisions—for a lump of fat from the 
breast of a big sheep is not so palatable to a boy as a bit out of the leg. 
And for the eating of this neither plates, knives, or forks were pro- 
vided. Wooden trenchers there were,—but to the smaller boys even 
these were utensils of comfort very difficult to be obtained. A boy 
might have his own knife and fork,—but he had no place for keeping 
such things, nor was the possession of such articles ever regarded as a 
necessity. They simply were not forbidden. It was presumed by the 
constitution of the school that he would eat his lump of meat with the 
assistance of a small wooden skewer. Practically a small boy,—who 
would be running as a fag during the whole of the half-hour allotted for 
dinner, had neither plate, knife, fork,-or time to eat ;—and very often 
his lump of mutton was lost to him in the scramble. Caps were not 
allowed. Hats were used on the three days in a week on which the boys 
left the college walls. At all other times they went with their heads 
uncovered. They wore long black cloth gowns, using the sleeve as a 
pocket,—gowns unavoidably so foul with dirt, that the mind of the 
man shudders as he thinks of his vestments as a boy. A conduit was 
provided for ablutions,—out of doors, but under cover,—and it was con- 
sidered among the boys to be a point of honour that they should wash 
their hands and faces once a day. As for their feet,—hot water could 
be procured with some trouble; and was procured, by the very care- 
ful, once a week, and by the very careless once a quarter. ‘hey slept 
in long, low dormitories, seventy boys having seven between them, 
and in each of these there were two or three kings,—there being 
eighteen such kings altogether,—called prefects. To furnish some 
prefect with candlestick, snuffers, and extinguisher was the great 
trouble of my early years. How often have I wandered in my night- 
shirt, on a winter night, out under the buttresses of the chapel, look- 
ing for snuffers, where I might as well have looked for a crock of 
gold;—have wandered searching where no finding was possible, have 
returned hopeless, snufferless, and suppliant, and have then been sent 
out again to wander, and again to search! It seems to be in- 
credible that it should have been so ;—but the true wonder is that we, 
who have been so treated, should look back at it all with affection. 
The provision made for the bodily comfort of the boys was indeed in- 
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adequate, but that for their souls’ welfare was very full. Taking into 
calculation their extra services on saints’ days and in Lent, they 
attended public worship in cathedral or chapel something over twenty- 
one times a week. How sweet to me were those chapel chambers, 
when, with my rough head tucked up into a dirty surplice, I could 
rest for half an hour with a certainty that no prefect could call for 
snuffers! And the mode of those services shocked no one then,— 
though now we can hardly think of them, or of the old-fashioned 
chaplains, without something of a shudder. The same clergymen were 
chaplains at the college chapel, and were minor canons at the 
cathedral, and had livings also in the city,—and were therefore 
driven to get through daily a great mass of clerical work. There was 
he who had boasted that he would give any one of his brethren to 
Pontius Pilate in the Belief, and yet beat him; and there was the 
other gentleman, sonorous, diligent, stout-hearted, who worked his way 
daily through, perhaps, as many church services as any priest in 
England; but who rebelled at last when too much was asked from 
him, and was heard to protest vehemently against an unreasonable 
demand, as he walked up the chapel nave, “I have read the Litany 
thrice this day ; and I’m d—d if I'll read it again.” 

,/ But, after all, we were sent to school neither that we might eat 
and drink, nor with special reference to our clothes, or bed-room com- 
forts, nor probably even with special regard to our religious instruc- 
tion. All those things, including even the last, were but the neces- 
sary accidents of the position. We were sent there, I was going to 
say, for education, but in truth for so much of education as can be 
conveyed by the learning of Latin and Greek. As to any other 
education, no attempt of any kind was made. This school of which 
I am speaking has had and has a great reputation,—and its normal 
work was the teaching of Latin and Greek. During all the years 
that I was there, I never once underwent any attempt at instruction 
from any master, either in Latin or Greek, or on any other subject! 
When I think of this, the assertion seems to me myself to be 
marvellous; but it is not the Tess true. Twice or thrice a day we 
went up in a class before a master to say our lessons,—and the 
master would call upon one boy after another to prove his knowledge. 
Those who could construe the passages before them, or who had 
learned by rote the required lines, would find their way to the top of 
the class, and those who had not done so would find their way to the 
bottom. But this was all that the masters did before our eyes or to our 
knowledge,—except that breaking of tea-cups. And so much indeed, 
together with the needful arrangements for school discipline, was 
work enough for so many masters as there were. One other task, 
indeed, they had,—a task well recognised by us,—and, in the per- 
formance of that task only, was my acquaintance with them ripened 
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into intimacy. They scourged us,—one at the one end of the school 
twice a day, and the other at the other end of the school thrice a day ! 
And was there no tuition? Yes; there was a great theory of tuition 
and some little practice. The big boys were held to be big enough to 
teach themselves, and to be wise enough to teach the lesser boys. 
The prefects had pupils,—for which they were paid two guineas a 
year each,—and they were the instructors. And the instruction 
given by them was nearly always in this wise,—they took care 
throughout the year that a sufficient number of Latin verses were 
duly made, and at a certain period of the year they instigated their 
pupils, by counsel and by cudgels, to learn by heart as many lines of 
Latin and Greek as the memory could be made to carry. This 
learning by heart of verses was the great literary feat of the school. 
Boys would be able to repeat all the “‘ Aineid,” the odes of Horace, 
four books of the “ Iliad,” and four of the “ Odyssey!’ This was the 
glory of Winchester, and to this end did a conscientious prefect apply 
his energy. Alas me, how easy it is to forget an “ Aineid,” and how 
hard to learn one ! 

Much of that which is here described, and which seems to be almost 
incredibly absurd, has been already reformed. The boys, I believe, 
have tea and tubs, and I am told that the meat is cut for them into 
slices. When I hear even of such change as this the conservative 
side within me is harassed, and I am inclined to whisper to some 
brother Wykehamist that the glory of the house has departed. A 
certain modicum of French is now taught, and the system of fagging 
has been so far reduced that midnight searches for snuffers beneath 
the chapel tower are no longer required. But the reforms have been 
made, after our accustomed manner, as though the faults to be 
removed were much dearer to us than the good things of which we 
are supposed to be in quest. Very slowly, very tenderly do we touch 
our rotten wood, till sometimes it would seem that the rotten wood is 
becoming too many for us,—is so dear to us that we cannot bring our- 
selves to drag it away. 

The subject of reform in our public schools has now, at length, 
been so driven in upon us, that we all feel and acknowledge that 
something ‘must be done,—indeed that a great deal must be done. 
It is essential that the schools to which the choicest of our lads 
are sent should be places at which they may really be educated. 
But as we feel and acknowledge this, the absurdity of such a 
picture as that I have just drawn grows dim, and we remember 
chiefly, if not only, all that these schools have done for us. 
Whilst there we made our friendships. There we learned to be 
honest, true, and brave. There we were trained to disregard the 
softnesses of luxury, and to love the hardihood and dangers of violent 
exercise. There we became men; and we became men after such a 
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fashion that we are feared or loved, as may be, but always respected,— 
even though it be in spite of our ignorance. Who can define the 
nobility that has attached itself to Englishmen as the result of their 
public schools ; or can say whence it comes, or of what it consists ? 
But its presence is so thoroughly acknowledged, that few among us 
do not feel that it has more than compensated for that lack of real 
instruction of which we all complain. Is this nobility to be lost 
through our reforms ? And, if so, shall we better ourselves by reform- 
ing? Is it not the traditional policy of our country in reference to 
weeds, that we should be very chary in removing them, lest, 
with them we also remove the corn? Whenever the question of 
reforming our public schools comes before us, we are unconsciously 
checked by such questions as these. In our thoughts on so dear a 
subject the conservative element becomes so strong within us, as 
almost to overcome the reforming element. 

The nature of the spirit in which we should deal with this subject 
is well explained by Mr. Staunton in the introduction to a valuable 
work just written by him on the great schools of England :— 


‘Though most of them,” he says, ‘‘ arose when the middlé ages were draw- 
ing to an end, they are yet in the main supremely medizeval in character, and 
it is difficult to see how the medieval element can be removed without changing 
their nature. Utilitarianism left to itself would probably sweep them away 
altogether and substitute an equivalent in the shape of the German Gymnasia 
or Realschulen. But utilitarianism is not the highest wisdom, and these schools 
have to be regarded less in themselves, perhaps, than in their relation to a 
particular fashion of society. No English institution can be fairly measured by 
an ideal standard, for if so estimated, nearly every English institution would 
be forthwith condemned. The simple question must be whether a particular 
institution harmonises with other institutions, and with a certain rude, vague, 
yet quite intelligible something, which may be called the English scheme of 
life. The great endowed schools are less to be considered as educational agencies, 
in the intellectual sense, than as social agencies.”’ 


This statement fairly puts forward the great difficulty of reform in 
regard to such establishments as Winchester and Eton, and reconciles 
us to that delay which we are at this moment undergoing. 

It is now some years since the subject of the management of 
Eton was brought under the notice of the public by an article in 
the Cornhill Magazine. This was done by a gentleman who has been 
long known as having a peculiar power, all his own, in scalping 
the heads of wrong-doers. But we must admit of “ Paterfamilias ” 
that the object of his attack is ever the wrong, and not the doer of 
the wrong. To take up some unjust anomaly, turn it inside out 
amidst the ridicule of his audience, and then to put it down and bury 
it completely, is his delight. Such work he has not unfrequently 
done with great completeness, and much public gratitude is due to 
him. But in the doing of such work it is not always easy to spare 
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private feelings; and in the attack which was made upon Eton 
things were said which were very bitter to the ears of many public- 
school Englishmen. It is, however, undoubtedly the case that the 
Committee which was appointed on the 18th July, 1861, to inquire 
into our Public Schools was the result of the paper in the Cornhill 
Magazine, and it is equally certain that a very great change in all 
those schools will be the result of the labours of that Committee. 

There are two headings,—apparently separate in themselves though 
they interlace each other in such a way as to make an actual separation 
impossible,—in reference to which inquiry has been needed and has 
been made; two totally different aspects in which it has been neces- 
sary to regard our public schools. They are the schools in which the 
sons of the highest and noblest,—and I may also say the wealthiest,— 
of our gentry are educated, and therefore the question of education 
would seem to be paramount. But they are also charity schools, 
endowed with enormous funds by benevolent founders, which funds 
were intended for the instruction of the indigent; and the good 
administration of such immense charitable endowments is, of 
course, all important. And here again we cannot but observe the 
wonderful manner in which English institutions complicate themselves, 
and become at the same time irrational and salutary ;—irrational to a 
degree which is manifest to all Englishmen, but yet which never 
shocks us, and salutary after a fashion which we cannot define, but 
which all of us tacitly acknowledge. In any other country a charity 
school would remain a charity school, and the rich would be induced 
to keep aloof from it by a double pride,—an honest pride which would 
teach them not to take that which was intended for the poor; and by 
a pride less honest but not less strong which would forbid them to 
join themselves with the poor. But at Eton King Henry’s poor 
scholars and the sons of dukes and marquises herd together without 
any difference ; and these poor scholars themselves are the sons of the 
best of our gentry, of fathers who do not deem themselves poor, and of 
mothers who would be much surprised if they were told that their 
boys were charity children! This departure from the intentions of the 
founders has gone on gradually till any return to them has become 
simply impossible ; but the fitting management of the wealth which 
their founders left behind them is not on that account a matter of 
less difficulty or of less importance. 

As regards instruction,—the simple question of teaching,—no one, 
I think, can doubt from the evidence which has latterly been brought 
forward that there is a great deficiency, and that that deficiency arises 
altogether from a lack of sufficient masters. We find from the Report 
of the Commissioners, that for all studies, classical, mathematical, 
and that of modern languages, Eton has one master for 25 boys ; 
Harrow and Shrewsbury, one for 22; Winchester, one for 20, and so 
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on. For 806 boys at Eton there is,—or was when the Report was 
written,—one teacher of foreign languages! I do not here wish to 
insist on the absurdity of the position of that single professor in 
French, German, and Italian with his 806 scholars, as we are at 
- present content to confess that all our public schools are absurdly 
deficient as regards the teaching of modern languages, and to hope 
for a speedy improvement. But it is essential that those who shall 
hereafter be entrusted. with the management of these schools should 
understand that one master cannot do justice to twenty-five boys or to 
twenty,—that is one master as an average allotment for all purposes. 
The result of such short numbers has hitherto been this; that boys 
have never been taught their lessons, but have simply been called 
upon to say them. The Commissioners, who have done their work 
with thorough energy and an honest desire to set wrong right, do not 
seem to insist on this point as it cannot but be wished that they 
should have done. They say much in their Report as to the way in 
which boys should be set in classes, as to the number in each class, 
and the mode in which the classes should be treated. In all their 
recommendations to us on that heading they are telling us the way in 
which lessons should be said,—of the manner in which boys should 
give evidence of their learning. It is undoubtedly a most important 
part of school arrangement. But it is not more important than the 
actual teaching and actual learning. Of that they say very little, 
and of the actual teaching there is I fear at present very little to be 
said. 

I ventured a few pages back to give an account of the treatment,— 
chiefly physical treatment,—to which boys were subjected at Win- 
chester in the days of my youth. I was then speaking chiefly of 
little boys,—boys, we will say, under fifteen. I will now, going back 
again upon my own experience, say a few words of the intellectual 
training,—or what we may call teaching,—of elder boys at another 
of our public schools ;—for it was my lot to migrate from Winchester 
to Harrow. In the sixth form at Harrow we were presumed to be 
fairly advanced in classical studies. We read the Greek plays, Thu- 
cydides, Pindar—if I remember rightly—Juvenal, or Persius,—and 
the works of other authors which would be classed with those I have 
named. Herodotus and Homer we took up that we might enjoy the 
chronicle and the charm of the poetry ; but in regard to the study of 
language, we, being no longer babes, were put to stronger food. 
Any lad of eighteen who can really master Thucydides and Juvenal 
is, as regards classical attainments, not doing badly ;—and there 
were there boys who did master them very effectually, and did not 
do badly. These boys it was of course the delight of the head-master 
to call upon for an exercise of their skill in construing. That he 
very rarely,—almost never,—called upon me, who was certain to fail, 
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I impute to him as no blame. When I failed, what could he do? 
What he did do was to undergo a look of irrepressible, unutterable 
misery at the disgrace which I brought upon his sixth form, and bid 
me sit down with a voice of woe! How well I remember his face 
when he was thus woful! How I reverenced him and loved him,— 
though he could never have loved me! And I love him and reverence 
him now. I wonder whether the calling up of bishops who won’t 
believe the Old Testament is pleasanter work than was the calling up 
of boys who wouldn’t get up their Thucydides? Dr. Longley, if he 
should take this as an accusation,—which I trust he will not do, and 
should condescend to answer it,—which of course he will not do,— 
would doubtless say that his business, when the sixth form was before 
him, consisted simply in hearing, and not in teaching, and that he 
endeavoured to communicate to the work in hand as much of the 
nature of a lecture as the time would permit. He would say also 
that the boys were supposed already to have studied the subject of 
that hour’s lesson with the assistance of their tutors in the pupil- 
rooms. All this he would say with perfect truth. But the study- 
ing with the tutors in the pupil-room was a process exactly similar, 
—except that it was done still more quickly,—to that which took 
place afterwards in the school-room. There was no teaching,—nor 
was there any possibility that the masters should teach. These men, 
who were the tutors in their pupil-rooms, were also the masters in 
the school. Let us suppose that a class of thirty boys had to take up 
a passage of Sophocles. Each under-master, in his capacity of tutor, 
either construed the passage in the pupil-room to so many of that 
class as belonged to him as his pupils, or had it construed to him by 
them; and this same master had to do the same for his own pupils 
in all the other classes. This pupil-room work, therefore, was the 
quickest possible gabble of construing,—and of course those boys 
were made to do it who could do it, and not those who could not. 
The effect was irresistible, and is notorious. To those who had much, 
much was given; and from those who had nothing,—or little,—was 
taken away even that which they had. A precocious boy,—one who 
had at his command for the work in hand a man’s desire for improve- 
ment and adult energy,—was pushed on and became, by his own 
merits, the glory of the school. But for the boys who were boys, 
there was no teaching. How should there have been teaching when a 
master was sorely tasked to hear all the lessons he was called upon to 
hear, and to read ail the exercises he was called upon to read? At 
Winchester they had endeavoured to get over the difficulty by deputing 
the tiresome work of teaching to certain of the bigger boys. There 
was there at any rate an acknowledgment of the necessity of such a 
process, though I fear that the result was unsuccessful. 

I shall of course be told, and I admit, that things are changed for 
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the better since my time. The Commissioners in speaking of Eton, 
Winchester, and indeed of other schools, tell us of private tuition. 
At Eton a separate payment is made for it; and ‘at Harrow a special 
payment is made to the tutors; but the fact remains that the masters 
and tutors are the same persons, and that the work is too heavy to be 
done. 

I feel sure that what we require is not better masters at our 
schools, —which we probably could not get,—but more masters, 
which we certainly can get if we choose to pay for them. Sundry 
schools have of late been established in England in which this 
necessity has been recognised,—among which I may especially name 
St. Andrew’s College, established by Mr. Stevens, at Bradfield ; and I 
expect to see that our old institutions will at last be driven to 
the truth by the examples which these new institutions have set, 
and by the successes which they achieve. At Bradfield it is, I 
believe, held that one master is sufficient for about thirteen or four- 
teen boys; and to some such acknowledgment as this Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, and the others, will at last be forced tocome. Of course, 
the money question creates a difficulty. At Bradfield, where the 
expenses of a boy, everything included, amount to about £130 per 
annum, the money would have been found sufficient, were it not that 
the establishment has been weighted by the founder with the free 
tuition of a large number of pupils. At present there are seven- 
teen, and for some years past the number has not been less than 
that. But, as the school increases, this weight will be borne. For 
the present it remains on the shoulders of the founder. And at 
Bradfield the work of teaching is in the hands of graduates from 
the universities,—as it is at our great public schools. But who shall 
say what is the proper remuneration for a master competent to 
teach in our great schools? In the profession of a schoolmaster, 
as in all others, men will desire to do the best they can with 
their abilities and acquired skill; and he, I. think, would be a bold 
man, and also somewhat impertinent, who should tell a master 
of Eton that he ought to be content with £700, £800, or £1,000 
a-year. “ You want us,” such master would say, “ to bring in here 
twenty new pedagogues, and share with them our work and our 
incomes, because you think that the work would be done better. 
Will you do so with your work and your income, because I think the 
same result would follow? Will any of the bishops do so,—or of 
the judges ;—or any other human being that you show to me?” 
And he would then add, if he spoke all the truth within him on the 
matter, “We will fight for our incomes while we have nails to our 
fingers,—like other men.” 

And no one should blame them for such fighting. Who is going 
to give up his wife’s carriage or his own bottle of claret, because 
somebody else thinks that the world might be improved by such 
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sacrifices? It is not human nature that the man who is to be 
sacrificed should himself perceive that the sacrifice would be beneficial. 
The pressure must come from without. 

And it will be declared by the defenders of the existing state of 
our public schools, that men,—adequate men,—cannot be had as 
teachers for less incomes than are now given to them. The mode 
of payment may be bad, as in the case of having money at Eton, but 
the aggregate, they will say, is only sufficient to induce the best men to 
undertake the duties of schoolmasters. This may be so; but, if so, 
the fact does not alter the case. Whether it is so or not would soon be 
ascertained by experiment. If an average income of £1,845 per 
annum, that being the average income of assistant masters at Eton, 
be needed to secure the services of competent assistant masters, 
and if such addition to the number of masters as would make the 
school efficient cannot be had on such terms without increased cost 
to the boys, that increased cost would no doubt be forthcoming. 
Parents will not consent that their sons should be half educated 
because they are unwilling to pay for whole education. They would 
either pay more, or go elsewhere for education. The probable result 
would be the acceptance of a smaller income by the assistant masters, 
or at any rate by so many of the juniors among them as would enable 
the school with its increased staff to be carried on without increased 
cost to the boys. 

The Report of the Commissioners on the other side of the subject 
which they had in hand,—that which has to do with the charitable 
endowments of our public schools,—is altogether satisfactory. The 
following remarks made by them on the matter of old school statutes 
generally, and on the necessity of ignoring them when they are 
opposed to the common sense of the day, declares with sufficient 
plainness the system which they have adopted, and the theory on 
which they have worked. They are explaining the absolute need of 
assuming the power of altering statutes,—especially when such power 
has been, by anticipation, estopped and debarred by the founders ;— 

‘Often ” (they say), ‘‘ owing to the absence of power to alter the letter of 
statutes which has become obsolete, the spirit which it would be desirable to 
observe is violated or forgotten. No accumulation, it is plain, of strongest or 
even imprecatory terms, such as those in the Eton statutes, can ever secure 
perpetuity to institutions which from their very nature must undergo the in- 
fluence of change. ‘To attempt in such cases, as the framers of those statutes 
did, to bar by anticipation the plea of desuetude, is as reasonable as it would be 
to declare that human beings shall never feel the ill effects of old age.” 

This passage refers as much to the statutes concerning education as 
to those which bear upon the endowments of the schools ;—but it 
may be taken as solving all those difficulties which have for years 
been felt as to the alleged misappropriation of the funds arising from 
the endowments. Such a difficulty,—and felt to be a difficulty,—has 
been this, which I will now describe. The scholars at Winchester 
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were intended by William of Wykeham to be the sons of needy 
people, who could not otherwise be educated, and who should receive, 
without any cost to themselves or friends, an education rare in those 
days in any class, and of a nature to fit them for the priesthood. 
But as they were poor and of the poor, so were they to be poorly 
nurtured. They were to lie hard, eat hard, and be clothed with 
discreet modesty,—as would be fitting for such charity-bred children. 
But now the children who have the advantage of William of Wyke- 
ham’s great bounty are the sons of gentlemen. Even the lying hard 
and eating hard has of late been abolished. The funds have so 
increased in value, that these charity children are the inheritors of 
such an education as is fit only for the children of the upper classes. 
Hence has come the question whether the rich are not robbing the poor. 
We are often told by philanthropists who agitate the subject that the 
rich are robbing the poor at our public schools. The gist of the 
remarks made by the Commissioners goes to this ;—that we are justi- 
fied in expending these funds, not as William of Wykeham intended, 
or as was intended by the founders of other schools,—but as may 
best contribute to the general education of the country. Little public 
good can be had by adhering to selected parishes or selected counties, 
as was the desire of many of the founders ;—and as little by giving 
preference to certain families, such as was till lately given to the sup- 
posed blood relations of William of Wykeham ;—and therefore it is 
proposed that all such distinctions should go by the board. It is also 
to be hoped that such bars as birth out of England, or illegitimacy, 
may not be allowed to continue. At present a boy born in Ireland 
cannot enter Eton as a colleger. But there is no intention of effect- 
ing any change as to the status of the boys who now receive the bene- 
volence of the founders, and any such change would be absolutely 
destructive of the schools. 

The plan of operation, as it now stands, enables the sons of those 
among our gentry who are rich, and of those who are comparatively 
poor, to be educated together, and thus to be welded into one whole, 
which is the backbone of English public and social life. And this is 
done without any of that feeling of. degradation which always 
attaches itself more or less acutely to the acknowledged acceptance of 
charity. ‘It seems tolerably clear,’ say the Commissioners, “ that 
in none of the schools is a foundation boy lowered in the estimation 
of his companions by the mere fact of his being a foundation boy; in 
other words, of his receiving an eleemosynary education.” It was 
well that the Commissioners should say so much, as they were 
addressing themselves both to those who do, and to those who do not 
understand our public schools ; but I may assert that the fact declared 
by them is so notorious, that the declaration would be quite unne- 
cessary were it made only to those who know anything of these insti- 
tutions. The son of the squire of the parish and the son of the parson 
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are placed together at the same school, are educated in the same 
way, enjoy an equal footing, so that in after life they meet together 
with mutual sympathy, and on an absolute equality as gentlemen,— 
though the school education of one has cost three times the sum 
expended on the other. This is what the old endowments do for us, 
and this inestimable benefit, let us hope, we may preserve. 

But there is one class of favoured education to which the Commis- 
sioners are opposed, but in opposing which they do not, I think, go 
as far as they might. At Harrow and at Rugby free education is not 
given to certain boys who have entered the school, on the foundation, 
after a competitive examination,—as is now the case at the schools 
which own great endowments from their founders; but is given to 
those who live in the parishes! The Commissioners see no reason in 
this; and they observe that such free education, which may under 
existing rules be extended to any number, must be prejudicial 
to the interests of schools, increasing the expense ‘of the school 
for those who do pay. But they do not observe that the real effect 
is to increase the rent of houses in the parishes. The holders in 
land, and the speculators in bricks and mortar, have been, at any 
rate at Harrow, the gainers by the system. If vested interests are 
to be respected here, I do not see how or when the system is to be 
abandoned. 

It is a matter for great thankfulness that the bill brought before 
Parliament last session, and founded on the Report of the Com- 
missioners, was not passed at once into law. The provisions there 
proposed to be made would not have satisfied the public, and they 
certainly did not satisfy the schools. Thorough as were the inquiries 
made by the Commissioners, and sufficient as they were for the in- 
tended purposes of indicating the nature of the reforms needed, where 
reforms were needed, and of showing in what respects the working 
of the schools is now satisfactory, where it is satisfactory, it was not 
to be supposed that a detailed scheme for the management of each 
separate school could be made and carried into law simply from the 
evidence procured by them, and from their Report on that evidence. 
It is especially necessary that new rules, or statutes, for the govern- 
ment of the schools should be constructed at any rate with the assist- 
ance of men who are conversant with all the peculiarities of the 
school in question. It is now understood that the existing governing 
bodies of the schools can propose their own plans of reform, each 
suggesting what new regulations it deems to be most serviceable for 
combining the existing advantages of the school with the reforms 
recommended by the Commissioners ; and it is to be hoped that they 
may so exercise the privilege given to them as to leave but little 
necessity for further outside interference. The means of providing 
that further outside interference, when necessary, will, of course, be 
at hand. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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Towarps the end of the third century of our era, the Emperor . 
Aurelian placed himself at the head of a military force, destined to 
make war on the lovely and heroic Zenobia, the Queen of Palmyra. 
After a triumphant progress through Bithynia, he saw his march un- 
expectedly arrested by the spirited resistance of the people of Tyana, 
who closed their gates on his advancing legions. Enraged at this 
exceptional opposition, Aurelian vowed a deadly revenge. The 
recusant city, betrayed by one of her own children, fell into the 
hands of the Master of the World; but when the menaced destruc- 
tion was on the eve of accomplishment, the sentence was happily 
averted by a supernatural and dramatically appropriate interposition. 
As, still chafing at the indignity that had been offered him, the 
successful general entered his tent, he was suddenly confronted by a 
beautiful and majestic presence. “ Aurelian!” cried the visionary 
form, “if you would conquer, refrain from destroying my country- 
men; if you would reign, forbear to shed the blood of the innocent ; 
if you would be victorious, be merciful!” The wearer of the 
imperial purple, recalling a certain portrait he had seen, at once 
recognised his mysterious visitor, and, softened by the intercession of 
the glorified Apollonius, spared the city immortalised by the birth of 
this most illustrious of her sons, and promised to dedicate picture, 
statue, and temple to the “ time-honoured and divine man.” 

Such is the legend preserved for us in the pages of a contemporary 
annalist. Legend as it is, it serves to illustrate the mythical renown 
that reflected back a brilliant light on the past of one whose his- 
torical antecedents were so favourable to the growth of a fabulous 
reputation. Loved, dreaded, panegyrised, or denounced, according 
to the varying prepossessions of pagan philosophers and Christian 
theologians, Apollonius attained a startling pre-eminence in the earlier 
ages of the Christian faith. Vopiscus, the reporter of the vision in the 
tent, goes so far as to accredit him with impossible attributes, affirm- 
ing that he restored the dead to life, and declaring that both his 
words and his actions evinced a superhuman greatness. Hierocles, 
the prefect of Bithynia who instigated the persecution of the 
Christians in the third century, has, by placing the miracles of 
Apollonius in competition with those of Christ, provoked the execra- 
tions of the followers of the Cross through all time. Eusebius of 
Caxsareia, in his reply to Hierocles, admitted the wonder-working 
power of Apollonius, but ascribed that power to demoniacal agency 
or magical art. By the story-loving Apuleius, the mocking Lucian, 
and the graver Meragenes, the sage of Tyana was also portrayed 
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as a magician. LEunapius, a pagan /ittérateur, carrying his admira- 
tion to a transcendent height, maintained that Apollonius was not so 
much a philosopher as an intermediate being—half human, half 
divine. While satirist sneered and sophist applauded, while the 
great fathers of the Church, Origen, Augustine, Lactantius, all agreed 
in rejecting his divine pretensions, emperors paid him religious 
homage—Caracalla building him a temple, and Alexander Severus, in 
his own private chapel, associating him with Christ. The imperial 
precedent had already been anticipated by the superstitious populace, 
and in many a city and many a town an altar had been erected to 
the divine man of Tyana. With the progress of envious time this 
semi-deification passed away; but the fame which Apollonius had 
acquired as a magician survived the forfeiture of his divine prero- 
gatives. Talismans of his invention are rumoured to. have existed 
in the sixth century; and strange inscriptions, reputed to be of his 
devising, are said to have fascinated Christian eyes in the twelfth. 

To the imposing distinctions of demigod and magician Apollonius 
united the more mundane reputation of an author. The catalogue of 
his lost works comprised dissertations on oracles, religious rites, and 
judicial astrology. A collection of letters which he probably did not 
write, and a defence before Domitian which he certainly did not deliver, 
have descended to our own time. A literary man himself, Apollonius 
has been the occasion of multifarious literary activity in others. 
Blount, the English deist ; Voltaire, the modern Hierocles ; Baur, the 
famous theologian of Tiibingen, Wieland, Dumas, and Keats have 
drawn inspiration for essay, tale, or song from the marvellous 
repository of adventure and disquisition bequeathed to us by Philo- 
stratus. In conclusion we note, as a crowning tribute to his honour, 
that in our own day the long-neglected deity reappears as a secular 
saint in the Positive Calendar of M. Comte, where this last grand 
representative of Pythagoras has one Saturday in the year all to 
himself—a canonisation, we presume, not incompatible with the 
homage prepared for him by those adepts of modern demonology who 
hail in the mystic of Tyana the precursor of the perhaps still more 
mystical Swedenborg. 

So commanding a figure, so gorgeous and imposing a personage 
as the Apollonius of legendary, not to say historical fame, is one that 
challenges closer inspection. Happily one full-length portrait of the 
real or mythical Apollonius has escaped the wreck of time. At the 
request of Julia Domna—the imperial bas-b/eu—the Greek rhetorician, 
Philostratus of Lemnos, about a century after the death or disap- 
pearance of the demi-god, ventured on a biographical delineation of 
his extraordinary career. This picture the artist affirms is copied, 
in part, from an original by Damis, the Assyrian companion and 
journalist of Apollonius. Of the value of this affirmation we shall 
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be better qualified to judge when we have examined the portrait. 
Should the Apollonius of Philostratus prove‘essentially mythical, we 
shall still be able to form a proximate estimate of what the sage of 
Tyana really was, although well-nigh all the rich colouring will have 
faded from the canvas, and all the moving incident have vanished 
from the historical portraiture. Our object, then, is to ascertain the 
character and purpose of the biographical tableau of Philostratus. 
Is the Apollonius of the Greek sophist a myth or a reality? Is he, 
as some maintain, the intended counterpart of Christ? Was the 
historical Apollonius a reformer and a philosopher, or a mountebank 
in religion and an impostor? These are the questions we have to 
answer. Let our reply commence with a rapid sketch of the leading 
incidents depicted in “The Life of Apollonius” by Philostratus. 
Born at Tyana, a city of Cappadocia, Apollonius confers additional 
splendour on the native province of St. George, the good knight of 
whose adventure with the dragon we have all of us heard. The 
fourth year before the Christian era has been assigned as the year of 
his birth, an appropriate date enough, if, as Cudworth maintains, it 
was the policy of the powers of darkness to introduce an Antichrist 
into the world simultaneously with the advent of the true Christ. 
Announced to the future mother by the prophetic sea-god, Egyptian 
Proteus, as an incarnation of that versatile deity himself, the promised 
child was born amid wonders. The young maiden who was the 
object of this divine preference fell asleep, or dreamed that she fell 
asleep, in a beautiful meadow, while her attendants, scattered over it, 
amused themselves in gathering flowers. The sacred swans that 
fed there, circling round her, awakened the slumberer with their 
melodious wings. At the instant of the birth a flash of lightning 
descended from heaven to earth, and re-ascending from earth to 
heaven, vanished in a moment, an evident token of the celestial origin 
and exalted destination of the new-born babe. As the child grew up 
his intelligence and beauty attracted the adoration of all that knew 
him. At the age of fourteen the boy commenced his studies under 
Euthydemus, at Tarsus. From Tarsus he removed to Adige, where 
he associated with the disciples of Plato, Chrysippus, and Zeno, or 
listened to the milder wisdom of the school which adopted the philo- 
sophy of the Garden. At sixteen he embraced the discipline of 
Pythagoras, abstaining from wine, living only upon herbs and fruits, 
wearing only linen garments, walking with unsandalled feet, and 
making his home in the temple of A‘sculapius, who welcomed in the 
young votary a suitable witness of his miraculous cures. On the death 
of his father, Apollonius returned to the city of his birth, where the 
paternal property was divided between the youthful aspirant to 
ascetic perfection and an intemperate elder brother, whom he was 
anxious to reclaim. He began the process of amendment by pre- 
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senting him with a portion of his own share of the inheritance, and 
encouraged by his success in converting the head of the family, he 
gave away nearly all that was left of his fortune, and converted the 
rest of his relations. The next five years of his life he passed in 
observing the mystic silence of Pythagoras, gathering materials for 
thought, and visiting the towns and villages in Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia, where by the mute but emphatic reprimand which a look or 
gesture conveyed, he suppressed the frequent outbreaks of a seditious 
and luxurious population. The more systematic travels of Apollonius 
in Asia Minor, which follow the close of the mute noviciate, extended 
over many years, during which he devoted himself to the sublime 
duties of an inspired teacher and religious reformer. The prophet of 
Tyana was more than forty years of age, when, turning a deaf ear to 
the remonstrances of his less enterprising disciples, he prepared for 
his grand tour in the East. Arriving at the capital of the ancestral 
Ninus, he fell in with Damis, the Assyrian who proposed to accom- 
pany him as courier and interpreter, being master of Armenian, 
Median, Cadusian, and other equally easy and attractive languages. 
To the surprise of this pedestrian polyglot, the prophet replied that 
he had not the slightest occasion for any of these philological accom- 
plishments, for though he had never learned one of these languages, 
he was perfectly acquainted with them all. Accepting the proposed 
companionship of Damis on other grounds, and forthwith attended 
by this henceforth inseparable friend, Apollonius now entered the 
region that lies between the Tigris and the Euphrates. While 
travelling in this or the adjoining country, he made a valuable addi- 
tion to his linguistic proficiencies. For like the merchant in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” he learned to interpret the delicate intonations of 
birds, and to understand adequately, if not to speak like a native, 
the less refined language of beasts. 

At Babylon Apollonius was hospitably entertained by Bandoues, 
the Parthian King, at whose court he lingered for nearly two years. 
Disappointed in the wisdom of the Magi, with whom he conversed in 
that city, he found his expectations more than realised on his arrival 
among the Brahmins of India. With Iarchas, their chief, he enjoyed 
indeed a “feast of reason and a flow of soul.”” Here was an inter- 
course between two congenial minds; two sympathising natures; 
two choice spirits that had drunk deep of the same sacred spring. 
Each was the counterpart or complement of the other. If Apollonius, 
the favourite of the gods, had authority over the world of spirits, 
Iarchas, the hierophant of starry mysteries, was invested with the 
same dazzling prerogative. If the Cappadocian missionary possessed 
the divine insight which enabled him to foretell famine, fire, or 
slaughter, the Arch-Brahmin of India rivalled him in the god-like 
clairvoyance which reads the fate of men and empires. At their very 
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first meeting Iarchas astonishes Apollonius by anticipating the infor- 
mation that his visitor had brought him a letter of introduction from 
the King of India, with a D wanting. Next he proves the reality 
of his pretensions to miraculous knowledge by sketching some of the 
incidents in the previous life of his guest. Iarchas relates, Apollo- 
nius listens. They recount in turn the transactions of the mysterious 
past, and detail the achievements they wrought, or the dangers they 
escaped, a thousand years before they were born. Apollonius remem- 
bers that he was once a pilot, and recites an adventure at sea; 
Tarchas recalls that “in the dark backward and abysm of time” he 
was a renowned king and conqueror, who had driven the Scythians 
across the Caucasus, and founded no fewer than sixty magnificent 
cities. The country itself was in exquisite correspondence with the 
tales and golden histories of these men of “ infinite remembrance.” 
India was a perfect fairy land in the days when this pair of friends 
compared their shadowy recollections of ante-natal experience. There 
Apollonius saw and drank of the inexhaustible bottle of the oriental 
Houdin, the ever-flowing Cup of Tantalus. There he beheld the Well 
of Revelation, the Fire of Forgiveness, the Cask of Rain which was 
opened in dry weather and shut in wet. There is nothing new under 
the sun! A contemporary reviewer investigating certain eccentric 
performances by different articles of domestic furniture in our own 
time, expatiates on the shocking behaviour of ill-conditioned pitchers 
full of water, that go up stairs and empty themselves into beds, of 
tumblers similarly replenished, that get off tables and throw them- 
selves out of windows, and of other unsteady though inanimate 
objects, infected with the same locomotive disease. Strange to say, 
similar phenomena occurred in India eighteen hundred years ago, 
although the domestic furniture in those days, while quite as intelli- 
gent, was much better behaved. During an entertainment given in 
honour of the king, the vegetables, the fruit, and the bread, with 
Hibernian ingenuity, handed themselves round to the approving 
guests, followed at a respectful distance by four brazen waiters on 
three legs, who did their spiriting as dexterously as their human 
counterparts on two, one pouring out wine, another cold water, and 
another hot. Nor was this the only anticipation of modern wonder- 
working in the Enchanted Ground of India. Three times a day did 
the Brahmins, those ardent votaries of the sun, and warm supporters 
of the doctrine of a future state, ascend by a “new motor power,” or 
gift of “levitation,” into the air, the abode of the god of life and 
light, not to awaken profane wonder in the spectators, but influenced 
by a sentiment of pure disinterested piety. In these religious aero- 
statics they furnished a precedent for the similar atmospheric peram- 
bulations of Iamblichus, Loyola, the Abbess of Cordova, and other 
buoyant believers in the immortality of the soul. To complete the 
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suggested parallel, the Indian aeronauts had not only a morning 
reception, but a midnight séance also. 

The return of Apollonius from the East was one continued 
triumph. As he advanced the artisans quitted their work. Wher- 
ever he appeared they followed him, admiring his wisdom, his 
beauty, his austere life, and singular costume. At Colophon, at 
Didyme, at Pergamus, the oracles bore witness to his superhuman 
qualities, bidding the sick apply to him for relief. At Ephesus he 
re-opened his missionary career with a discourse delivered from the 
Gate of the Temple, in which he reproved the vices and follies of the 
effeminate citizens, and invited them to the practice of virtue and 
the pursuit of wisdom. On another occasion, when he was preaching 
in one of the groves in this city, he improvised the parable of “ The 
Child and the Sparrow,” to enforce the duties of mutual love and 
reciprocal kind service. It was in Ephesus, too, that he wrought 
one of his most celebrated miracles. When the plague, previously 
announced by him, began its desolating march, Apollonius was 
absent at Smyrna. Summoned by a public embassy to the relief of 
the citizens, in the self-same moment he transported himself to 
Ephesus, and instantly assembling the people in the theatre, and 
pointing to a pale miserable beggar, commanded them to stone him, 
for he was the Demon of the Plague. On the spot where the evil 
genius fell a temple was erected to Apollonius, under the name of 
Hercules the Averter. 

Passing over the history of the young demoniac, the dispossessed 
spirit and the falling statue, and merely glancing at the tale of the 
fair Lamia, or Serpent-woman, who, between Cenchrex and Corinth, 
so charmed Menippus Lycius, that he wooed her for his bride, but 
who vanished before the disenchanting eyes of the severe sage of 
Tyana, with her beautiful house and all her fairy-like furniture, we 
wil hasten to the City of the Seven Hills, whither Apollonius has 
preceded us, and be witnesses of a still more memorable display of 
the supernatural powers which he possessed. 

A young girl of a noble family chanced to die during his stay at 
Rome. Her betrothed followed the bier weeping, and the whole city 
wept with him. Apollonius approached, stopped the bier, breathed 
some murmured words, and touched the young girl. In a moment 
the dead, or seeming dead, arose, as out of sleep, and like Alcestis, 
restored to life by Hercules, returned immediately to her father’s 
house. 

This prodigy occurred during the reign of Nero. For a sarcastic 
reflection on the imperial buffoon,*Apollonius was cited before the 
tribunal of Tigellinus. The scroll supposed to contain the indict- 
ment was unfolded, but the inscription that ought to have been there 
had been miraculously effaced. Accepting this as a proof of the more 
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than human nature of the accused, the cruel agent of Nero ordered 
his release. Flying before the imperial decree, which excluded all 
philosophers from Rome, Apollonius now set off for Spain. From 
Spain, after encouraging the conspiracy of Vindex, he sailed to 
Africa, to Sicily, and Greece. Crossing the dangerous straits of 
Messina, and hearing of the flight of Nero and the death of Vindex, 
he obscurely predicted the accession of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 
After being duly initiated in the Mysteries at Athens, Apollonius 
passed the winter in visiting the temples of Greece. With the 
returning spring he proceeded to Alexandria. Here he attracted the 
attention of Vespasian, whom he counselled to assume the imperial 
purple ; fostering the aspirant’s growing ambition by his recom- 
mendation of a species of paternal despotism. In this he was opposed 
by the stoic philosopher, Euphrates, who advocated the adoption of 
the old republican form of government. The preference which 
Vespasian manifested for Apollonius piqued and mortified the 
neglected Euphrates, and when the third of the Flavian family had 
succeeded his father and brother in the dominion of the world, the 
smothered hatred of the disappointed rival openly revealed itself. 
Resenting the cruel tyranny of Domitian, the Tyanezean Reformer 
resolved to organise an insurrection in the cities of Asia Minor. 
While he was thus engaged an order arrived requiring his attendance 
at Rome. To avoid compromising his friends, Apollonius at once 
voluntarily surrendered, and, undeterred by the discouraging repre- 
sentations of his timid disciples, prepared to suffer in the sacred 
cause of Philosophy. At the instance of the false professor of 
wisdom, the jealous and avaricious Euphrates, the persecution of the 
true philosopher now began. The principal charges against Apol- 
lonius were the singularity of his dress, the reputed sacrifice of a 
child, his prophetic pretensions, and deification by the populace. 

At this crisis of his fate he gave three illustrations of his super- 
natural power. Once when in prison he freed himself from his 
fetters ; once when he vanished temporarily from the tribunal of the 
emperor ; and once when he effected a final escape from the hands of 
his persecutors. This last mysterious departure was followed by an 
appearance equally mysterious. At noon Apollonius became invisible 
to the eyes of his Roman judges. <A few hours after he suddenly 
presented himself to Damis and Demetrius at Puteoli, the appointed 
rendezvous. ‘Are you alive?” exclaimed the elder disciple, as he 
entered the sanctuary where they were conversing ; “ for if it be only 
the shade of Apollonius that we sce, our tears must flow afresh.” 
Extending his hand, Apollonius bade him take it, adding, “If I 
elude your grasp, say that I am a spectre from Proserpine, such as 
the gods send to sorrow-stricken men ; but if I allow you to touch 
me, let even Damis be convinced that I live, and admit that I have 
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not quitted the body.” This tangible argument dispelled every 
lingering doubt, and Damis, with reinvigorated faith, departed almost 
immediately for Greece. Soon a report was circulated that the 
Tyanzean was still living, and had arrived at Olympia. From Elis, 
from Sparta, from Athens, from Corinth, the flower of Hellas came 
flocking to Olympia, eager to see and hear the Divine Apollonius. 
It was at this period of his life that he accomplished the famous 
descent into the Cave of Trophonius. His prolonged continuance in the 
under-world was without a precedent. Seven days he dwelt in this 
gloomy abode, and on the seventh reascended from the cave, bearing 
with him an oracle that gave a divine sanction to “the most pure and 
beautiful philosophy of Pythagoras.” Surrounded by sympathising 
disciples, who now bore the name of Apollonians, the inspired teacher 
completed a two years’ residence in Greece. The fall of Domitian, 
decreed by the gods, was at hand, and in the rainbow circle which 
environed the disc of the sun and eclipsed its beams, Apollonius read 
the tyrant’s approaching doom. Soon after his return to Asia the 
prognostication was fulfilled. On the same day and at the same 
hour in which the freedman’s dagger pierced the fated Domitian at 
Rome, Apollonius beheld at Ephesus the successive details of the 
distant tragedy. Mounted on a pedestal of stone, the rapt seer 
described to the listening multitude the visionary scene as it gradually 
unfolded itself before his inward eye. ‘Courage, Stephanus. Strike 
the Man of Blood! Thou hast struck. Thou hast wounded. Thou 
hast slain him.” Dion Cassius, whose version we have followed, 
protests that, however incredible the story might appear, it was 
nevertheless true. 

The earthly career of Apollonius himself was now drawing to a 
close. Of his death, if, as Philostratus with cautious piety remarks, 
he really did die, no record is preserved. In the absence of historical 
information a rich crop of traditions sprang up. A Cretan legend 
reports that Apollonius one night entered the temple of Dictynna ; 
the savage dogs that guarded the sacred precincts caressing and 
allowing him to pass. Seized and detained by the attendants of the 
goddess, Apollonius contrived to escape from his captors during the 
night. To permit his egress the temple-portals mysteriously opened, 
and when he had crossed the threshold, as mysteriously closed again. 
Then the voices of young girls were heard singing, and the song they 
sang was an invitation to the departing philosopher to “ leave the 
earth and come to heaven.” 

Though thus withdrawn into ethereal space, Apollonius still 
enjoyed the privilege of revisiting, on fitting occasion, the scene of 
his former labours. One instance of the exercise of this privilege has 
already been recorded. We have now to notice an earlier and equally 
memorable illustration of the power to come like a shadow and so depart. 
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On the death or disappearance of their godlike countryman, the 
people of Tyana, with but one exception, professed a firm persuasion 
of his continued existence. To convince a solitary youthful sceptic 
of the truth of the sublime doctrine of a future state, Apollonius 
vouchsafed him a personal interview. As the divine strains in 
which the glorified spirit vindicated the immortality of the soul 
fell on his delighted ear, the doubting disciple exclaimed “ I believe 
thee,” and turning to his astonished companions apprized them of 
the nature and reality of the vision of which he had been the 
favoured spectator. 

With the conversion of the young sceptic of Tyana, the history of 
Apollonius, as related by the sophist of Lemnos, finds a not inappro- 
priate close. 

We are now in a position to answer the question,—Is the Apol- 
lonius of Philostratus an ideal or an historical personage? Whether 
we look at the work of the Greek rhetorician as a whole, or examine 
its component parts, we are equally struck with its unreal and 
mythical character. The book is a fiction throughout. With the 
exception of a matter-of-fact statement here and there, the author 
never deviates into truth. Open the volume with the first page 
and close it with the last, and you will see that it is not a life, but 
a legend; a romance with a purpose, representing ideas, but rarely 
or never recording facts. We profoundly disbelieve that the narra- 
tive, except in its most general outline, has any basis in reality. 
And if we are referred to the authority of Philostratus himself, who 
asserts that his narrative is grounded on that of Damis, “ the Iolas 
of the Tyanzan Hercules,” we shall be strongly inclined to retort that 
Damis is only a classical Mrs. Harris, as Philostratus is only a classical 
Mrs. Gamp. Philostratus betrays his idealising bias when he dis- 
parages his predecessor Meragenes. Origen, who had read that 
author, affirms that Apollonius was represented by him as a magician. 
Philostratus, on the other hand, rejects this representation as false 
and calumnious, ascribing to a natural yet unusual sagacity pheeno- 
mena which others referred to the resources of the enchanter. This 
rationalistic hypothesis affects the credit of his narrative throughout, 
for if the prodigies attributed to the Tyanzan Reformer were not 
the consequences of magical art, that is, if they are not explicable 
as operations of natural thaumaturgy, we must inevitably conclude 
that they never happened at all; and then what becomes of the 
historical groundwork suppplied by the eye-witness of the incidents 
recorded by Philostratus? What becomes of Damis ? 

But this is not all. The errors and misconceptions with which 
the Life abounds are equally fatal to the authenticity of the narrative 
and the hypothesis of a putative authenticator. The part sustained 
by the Apollonius of Philostratus, in the drama of history, is often 
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obviously fictitious. Had Apollonius really played the political part 
assigned him by his biographer, contemporary historians would 
have borne testimony to the fact. The philosopher who in the 
reign of Nero had been the observed of all observers in the first 
city of the empire, the promoter of the conspiracy of Vindex, the 
' counsellor of Vespasian, the correspondent of Titus, the rebellious 
opponent of Domitian, and the supporter of the pretensions of Nerva, 
would surely not have been wholly unnoticed by the reflective Tacitus, 
or the gossiping Suetonius. In the case of Euphrates, the false 
friend and traitor of the story, the misrepresentation of Philostratus 
admits of a direct exposure. Euphrates happens to be an historical 
character. Epictetus praises his eloquence, and signalises his philo- 
sophical sincerity; and Pliny the Younger, an intimate personal 
acquaintance, celebrates both his wisdom and virtue in an interesting 
letter, addressed to Attius Clemens. For the express purpose of ° 
pointing a moral and adorning a tale, the wise and noble friend 
of Pliny, and the true philosopher of Epictetus, is degraded by 
Philostratus into the vindictive enemy, and delineated as the philo- 
sophical antithesis of the ideal sage Apollonius. The calumny, 
however, recoils on its author. For if Euphrates be really painted 
in his true colours, what can be said for the superhuman penetration 
of his hero? In recommending to Vespasian the man whom he after- 
wards had reason to denounce to Vespasian’s son, Apollonius con- 
vincingly proves that, far from possessing the prophetic and character- 
reading insight which his biographer attributes to him, he was no 
better able than other men to appreciate the present, or predict the 
future. But Philostratus has not only blackened an illustrious name, 
he has perverted chronology. In order that the emperor’s interview 
with the prophet might coincide with the burning of the capitol, he 
has postponed Vespasian’s arrival in Alexandria, adroitly availing 
himself of the delay to glorify Apollonius by accrediting him with 
a manufactured prediction of that disaster. Nor is this the only 
instance in which historical accuracy is sacrificed to rhetorical effect. 
Darius Nothus is said to have reigned sixty years, whereas he really 
reigned only nineteen. Babylon is represented as the residence of 
the Parthian kings, whereas the Parthian kings resided not in 
Babylon, but Ctesiphon. The description of the city itself is just 
as chimerical as the chronology. The walls of Babylon were never 
more magnificent than when they rose before the rapt vision of 
Damis or Philostratus. To their poetic eyes the Babylon of Apol- 
lonius was still invested with all its pristine splendour. The Babylon 
of reality, of Strabo and the elder Pliny, was little better than a 
desert, and Strabo and Pliny were contemporary with Apollonius. 
We have said enough to show that the famous Biography of 


Philostratus is not a history, but a religious romance. The next 
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question that demands an answer is this—What was the design of 
Philostratus in writing this romance? Did he, as Huet, the Bishop 
of Avranches, and other distinguished critics maintain, intend it as a 
formal attack on Christianity, or as the deist Blount and the unitarian 
Lardner, and quite recently M. Chassang in his annotated translation, 
and M. Mervoyer in his Greek essay insist, is it a fanciful creation of 
a brain inflamed with the love of the marvellous? an arbitrary tale 
of wonder that might have been written though Christ had never 
lived or died in Palestine, nor the religion that He taught triumphed 
at Athens or at Rome? We are indisposed to accept either of these 
extreme views. The critics who see in the eight books of Philostratus 
a deliberate polemic against Christianity, forget that the author was 
an inmate of the palace of Alexander Severus, the eclectic adorer of 
Abraham and Orpheus, Apollonius and Christ ; that he wrote, more- 
over, at the express command of the Empress, and is therefore not 
very likely to have entertained any systematically hostile purpose. 
On the other hand we find it difficult to admit, with the opponents 
of this school, that Philostratus, familiar with the outline of the 
Christian story, was not more or less conscious of an intended paral- 
lelism. His object was not direct antagonism to the creed or person 
of Christ, but the embodiment of the syncretic spirit of an age which 
contemplated the fusion of the Jewish, the Samaritan, and the 
Christian religion into one great homogeneous system. On the hypo- 
thesis that he wished to glorify the prevailing Neo-Pythagorism by 
placing its representative on a level with the representative of a 
parallel and growingly-popular movement, we can explain the reti- 
cence of Philostratus, who, if he insinuates a resemblance, certainly 
makes no specific allusion to Christ or Christianity. On this 
hypothesis we can explain how it is, that while the author borrows 
largely from Greek legend and Oriental fable, and above all, models 
the life of Apollonius on that of Pythagoras, he appropriates with so 
economical a hand the splendid circumstance or impressive incident 
in the life of Christ. In the time of Philostratus the co-presence of 
the two religions must have constantly suggested correspondences. 
Early apologists for Christianity had already had recourse to the 
perilous weapon of comparison; and one of them, Tatian, after 
enumerating events in Greek mythology as adumbrations of analo- 
gous events in the history of Christ, sarcastically concludes : “‘ Where- 
fore, having studied your own chronicles, you will approve of us as 
romancers in the same style.” The retort that, if Heathenism was 
regarded as a diabolic prophecy and parody of Christian life and 
doctrine, the detection of resembling traits in Philostratus affords no 
proof that he borrowed from evangelical sources, is more obvious 
than conclusive. If in the legend of the dead Roman Maiden we are 
referred by the narrator himself to the resuscitation of Alcestis, 
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“whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave,” the peculiar 
characteristics of this later Herculean labour are not adequately 
accounted for by so general a reference. The evangelical or Jewish 
colouring still remains. A foreign element intrudes in the details 
relating to the bier, the procession, the touch, and the whispered 
words of Apollonius. In the story of the Demoniac, again, the 
circumstance is Jewish. For though the Greeks undoubtedly attri- 
buted various forms of disease to Divine agency, they do not appear 
to have originated the singular notion of a corporeal possession. 
Accordingly the Apollonian miracle has the distinctive marks 
belonging to the Christian type of exorcism—the unmistakably 
Jewish trait of the sensible demonstration of the daemons appearing 
alike in Philostratus, in Matthew, and in Josephus. So, too, in the 
story of the Empusa, the entreaty of this Greek goblin not to torment 
her is couched in language that seems an echo of a similar petition 
in Luke. In fact, the points of contact in the two narratives—that 
of Philostratus and that of the Synoptics—are so numerous that 
Dr. Milman, one of the most eminent of those critics who hesitate 
to adopt the theory of conscious purpose or intentional assimilation, 
admits the close and pervading resemblance ; while another learned 
English divine, Dr. Newman, does not scruple to affirm that in the 
numerous instances which he particularises we have evidence of “a 
history modelled after the narrative of the evangelists.” To assert 
the existence of a Christian type, however, is not to deny the use of 
pagan precedents. Of course Philostratus cast a classical drapery 
over a classical figure; but the folds of the drapery were arranged 
with an appropriate accommodation to the fashionable syncretism of 
the times. 

Strictly speaking, then, the romantic biography of the Greek 
sophist is not a hostile parody of the life of Christ, but an idealised 
history of a pagan prophet whom an admiring co-religionist would 
willingly have placed on the same line with the last great Hebrew 
prophet. An eulogistic vindication of Pythagorism, it is, as Dr. 
Ferdinand Baur has shown in his elaborate essay, an embodiment of 
the popular conceptions and sentiments of the age in which it was 
written. It presents itself to the mind of the critical inquirer as the 
common product of the modifying action of Christians on the opinions 
and feelings of a Greek polytheist, and of an enthusiastic sympathy 
with the purified, liberalised, and reasoned paganism into which the 
antique worship of “the fading hierarchy of Olympus ” tended in the 
more cultivated circles to transform itself. It attests the gradual 
disappearance of the old exclusive spirit, the prevailing bias to uni- 
versalism, the growing seriousness of heathen thought. The devout 
sentiment, the wonder-working mysticism, the religious aspiration of 
the pagan world, took a definite shape in Neo-Pythagorism. Of this 
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system Apollonius was the most conspicuous and brilliant exponent. 
Obviously, therefore, he was the predestined hero of the religious 
romance of Philostratus. 

The representative of Pythagoras, Apollonius is naturally modelled 
in the likeness of that great practical visionary. For the abstruser 
theories, the musical and astronomical fancies and numerical specula- 
tions of the Master, the scarcely less famous disciple evidently enter- 
tained no predilection. It was the practical aspect of the Pythago- 
rean philosophy that attracted him. His lofty ambition was to 
revive the Pythagorean life and discipline, to re-interpret and esta- 
blish anew the ancestral worship of Heathenism, to discharge the 
sublime mission of the Reformer, the inspired teacher, and the dis- 
interested wonder-worker. 

The tendency to speculative theism, which marked the age of 
Apollonius or Philostratus, was a powerful auxiliary in the promotion 
of the new theological reform. The reconciliation of Polytheistic 
plurality with the Christian or philosophical unity of the divine 
nature, was the problem which required to be solved. The solution 
was happily found in the Pythagorean idea of a Kosmos. There is 
a fine passage in the “ Life of Apollonius,” in which the Kosmos, or 
universe, is compared to a splendidly-equipped ship, with many 
interdependent parts, with many sailors and many pilots, but all 
intelligently co-operating in the same work. In the ship of the 
world, as it voyages through space, the Father of gods and men holds 
the first rank. The deities, with separate functions and provinces, 
come next; ‘‘for,”’ as the poets have truly said, “there are many 
gods—many in the heavens, many-in the sea, many in the earth, and 
some even under the earth.” Thus the unity of the world is realised 
by its subjection to one pervading and regulating Intelligence. The 
local gods are subordinated to the one Supreme Omnipresent Deity. 
They retain their existence on sufferance, acting only as his ministers 
and vicegerents. 

Closely connected with this pantheistic speculation, which recon- 
ciled the creed of the philosopher with the belief of the people, was 
the Neo-Pythagorean doctrine of the relation of the human mind to 
the One Divine Intelligence. The spirit of man, it asserted, is 
immortal; and because immortal, participant of Deity. The fasci- 
nating idea of a pre-natal existence—the fanciful belief that “the 
soul that riseth with us, our life’s star, hath had elsewhere its setting, 
and cometh from afar,’ was accepted by the Tyansean reformer, as 
well as by the Indian sage in Philostratus. Prisoners in Time, 
men remember their ante-mundane Past. Children of nature, they 
are variously moved by impulse and passion; but an innate divine 
wisdom renders them obedient to the principle of an august and 
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that resembles God—Man is entitled by the consciousness of this 
divine affinity to a share in the nomenclature of Deity. He has a 
right to be called and to call himself God. 

Turning to the more practical aspect of the Polytheistic reform, we 
notice the deep interest of the Philostratian Apollonius in the Pytha- 
gorean Method of Life, the Pythagorean ethics, and Pythagorean 
revival and purification of religious observance. Like Pythagoras, 
Apollonius steadily discountenanced animal sacrifices, insisting that 
no external worship is acceptable to the gods unless accompanied by 
a virtuous disposition. In his view the true sacrifice was Prayer and 
moral Improvement; and even Prayer was sublimated into an expres- 
sion of devout trust and pious aspiration for the reign of Justice and 
the dominion of Law. As a politician, Apollonius upheld the rights 
of the citizen ; as a philanthropist, he denounced the cruel gladiato- 
rial shows; as an inspired teacher, uniting all knowledge, human 
and divine, he wandered from land to land and people to people, 
enforcing the obligations of Truth, Uprightness, and Self-denial, not 
only by verbal recommendation, but by the practical cloquence of a 
good example; while, lastly, as a wonder-worker, in communion 
with the pure spirit of the universe, he devoted himself to the noblest 
of all ministrations—“ the relief of man’s estate.” 

With the public career of the Apollonius delineated by Philo- 
stratus, his personal characteristics were in appropriate harmony. 
The ascription of transcendent wisdom and virtue, of prophetic in- 
sight and miraculous power, implied the possession of more than 
superhuman dignity. The Pythagorean doctrine of pre-existence 
favoured the hypothesis that he was in some sense godlike. The 
fabulous accessories with which Philostratus surrounds his cradle or 
conceals his grave seem designedly recorded to create an impression 
of supernatural power and splendour. A servant of the god of 
Delphi, Apollonius appropriates the characteristic attributes of that 
pre-eminent Hellenic organ of Deity, the prophetic insight, the 
purifying energy, the healing power of the radiant God, the majestic 
supporter of the harmonious order of the world. As Pythagoras was 
identified with the Hyperborean Apollo, so the last and greatest of 
his disciples was placed in close relation to Pythagoras. Accordingly 
Apollonius shares with Pythagoras the reflected glory of a legendary 
fame. The tree that at the bidding of the Indian sage bowed in 
graceful homage to the Tyanzan mystic must surely have been 
planted by the river-god that saluted his Samian prototype! Thus 
not only is the Life by Philostratus essentially a fiction, but the hero 
depicted by him is a “being of the mind.” Not only is his portrait 
an imaginary one, but the legendary Pythagoras and impossible 
Apollo have suggested the outline of this ideal likeness. 

This then is our answer to the question, What is the true signifi- 
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cance or value of the work of Philostratus? It is a sort of Pytha- 
gorean hagiology or gospel of Paganism. Though a fancy picture, 
it is nota mere fancy picture. Following Baur, we may say that it 
represents from the ethnic point of view the same idea which the 
Christian movement embodied: the unity of the divine and human 
in an historical person. Pythagorean and quasi-Pythagorean 
doctrines and practices were generally diffused in the time of 
Philostratus. Traces of the “discipline,” gleams of the speculation 
of Pythagoras are discoverable in Gnostic theosophy, in the Essenism 
which long outlived its description in Philo, Pliny, and Josephus, 
and in the Ebionitism of the Clementine Homilies. The notion of 
an Adam-Christ, for instance, appearing in different forms, now as 
Abraham, now as Moses, in a succession of prophetical manifestations, 
is a Christianised adaptation of the Pythagorean metempsychosis. 
The dogmatic universalism of Philostratus is demonstrated by the 
continual recurrence in his pages of the same theories and practices 
in the various countries which his hero visits. Everywhere we find 
the immortality of the soul, corporeal purity, tenderness for animal 
life, restriction to vegetable diet, and the rejection of all but linen 
apparel. In particular, the worship of the sun, the resplendent deity 
that the Syrian Emperor would have made the primary object of the 
adoration of the civilised world, is common to the Cappadocian sage 
and the Indian Iarchas. Thus, to borrow the beautiful image of the 
German theologian, Pythagorism may be described as a central light, 
the convergence of various rays emanating from different sources, 
and as such approximating more nearly than any other form of faith 
in the antique world to that more perfect religion which first con- 
quered and then renovated society. 

But if the portrait bequeathed us by Philostratus be ideal, are we 
to conclude that Apollonius had not an historical existence, or that 
having an historical existence he must be relegated to the ranks of 
the undistinguished many? Assuredly not. Independent evidence 
vindicates both his actual existence and his extraordinary reputation. 
Indeed there is no sufficient reason to doubt that in his general 
characteristics the Apollonius of history resembled the Apollonius 
of the romance. Like the hero of Philostratus, the Philosopher of 
Tyana was in all probability a religious reformer. Strongly feeling 
the evils of the times, he passionately sought a remedy for them. 
Like Dion Chrysostom, the Platonic missionary, he traversed earth 
and sea, it may be, in the burning conviction that he had a great 
work to do. An almost contemporary testimony describes him as a 
philosopher. The laughing satirist and grave divine of times not 
very distant from his own, agree in representing him as a magician. 
From what we know of the dreamy devotion, the rapturous belief, the 
yearning ecstasy of the age in which he lived, we should conjecture 
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that he was one of those enthusiasts that would follow “knowledge 
like a sinking star beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 
“Tn Apollonius,’ declares the learned historian of Latin Christi- 
anity, ‘was centred the more modern Theurgy, the magic which 
commanded the intermediate spirits between the higher world and 
the soul of man.” If Apollonius had the credit of being a great 
enchanter, in a period not very remote from his own, it is reasonable 
to suppose that he made pretensions to that character. We will 
not say with the satirist Timon, the vilifier of Pythagoras, that Apol- 
lonius was “a juggler of solemn speech engaged in fishing for men,” 
but we submit that if he resisted the seductions of his dangerous 
position and never degenerated into the charlatan, he must have 
possessed a noble strength and sincerity of purpose rarely attained, 
and still more rarely preserved, by the ambitious aspirants to a similar 
career. 

The enterprise of the reformer of Tyana was an ineffectual effort to 
reanimate and purify the old religion. The beautiful pieties of 
Grecian faith, and the grand sanctities of Roman belief, were losing 
their hold on the conscience and reason, and fading out of the 
imagination of thoughtful men, when Christ was preaching human 
equality in Palestine, and Apollonius proclaiming the same truth in 
Cilicia, in Ephesus, in Athens. The reformed Paganism of the 
Tyaneean, and the developed Judaism of the Galilean, prophet were 
parallel and related movements. The historical Apolloniu&’ was 
really an unconscious counterpart of Jesus of Nazareth, was really 
a heathen Christ. But to say nothing of his personal shortcomings, 
the reform which he advocated was proclaimed too late. The religion 
that was baptized in blood and was seemingly the weakest in the day 
of that Great Martyrdom in Palestine, was victorious over death, 
victorious over persecution, victorious over the pre-occupying majesty 
of pagan worship, of ancestral inheritance and acquired possession, 
and of enthroned and sceptred resistance. Christianity was then the 
strongest spiritual force, mainly because it was then the truest and 
highest expression of the moral consciousness of mankind. The 
folding star of Bethlehem outshone the glaring splendours of Olympus. 
The genius of Apollonius prostrated itself before the spirit of Christ. 
The one became a pale memory distant from humanity; the other 
grew to be a strong and regal influence, and is felt in the heart of 
the world to this very hour. 

W. M. W. Catt. 
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IRELAND, which has so far escaped the cattle plague, without being obliged to 
adopt the extreme measure of separation suggested by the Conservative lips of 
Lord Naas, is suffering from a political eruption having that very object in view. 
A few weeks after the ex-chief secretary had invoked Repeal as a remedy for the 
cattle disease, half-a-dozen noble lords were calling upon the Government to apply 
a radical cure to an imported Irish malady known as Fenianism, which threatened 
a wider devastation of the land than could be inflicted by typhus among horned 
cattle. This was an instructive practical commentary on the imprudent speech of 
Lord Naas. The two dangers, however, have had one common result—the whole 
of sensible Ireland, men of all parties and sects, are as unanimous in their hostility 
to the evil in their midst, as they were to the evil which threatened a descent on 
their shores. Let it be recorded in red letters that, in the summer of 1865, Irish- 
men were twice in two months united in hearty co-operation. 

Both England and [reland were a little startled by the suddenness of the arrests 
which began to be made on the 15th September. The Fenians had been regarded 
by some with curiosity, by others with contempt, by the multitude with in- 
difference. Many intelligent persons did not believe in the existence of Fenians; 
and few who did, attached any definite idea to the term. Gradually, however, the 
demonstrations of the disaffected became impudent. No longer contented with 
drilling in secret, they drilled almost openly, and if interrupted by a traveller, used 
violence. The gentry became uneasy, and felt that they were living in the midst 
of a danger all the more alarming because its extent was unknown. Towards the 
beginning of September the newspapers began to call for repressive measures, the 
country gentlemen and farmers met and demanded protection, the Roman Catholic 
clergy denounced the secret society and warned the deluded townspeople that their 
ruin was certain. All this time the Government, through its open and secret 
agents, was really better informed than any one, and it is understood that very 
important information respecting the numbers, names, and projects of the con- 
spirators was forwarded from Washington. Lord Wodehouse and his advisers 
were only waiting a fit moment to strike at the heart of the conspiracy. It is 
probable that the information received from America quickened the movements of 
the Government. Be that as it might, on the 15th of September, without beat of 
drum, suddenly and effectually, the police broke into the office of the Fenian 
“organ” in Dublin—the Irish People—and laid hands on the persons and papers 
of a group of leading conspirators. At the same moment arrests were effected in 
Cork, and since that moment various captures have been made not only in Ireland 
but in England. With one exception, the class of men arrested have been persons 
of no position or influence. The exception consists of two soldiers of two different 
regiments stationed at Cork, one a drum-major, the other a sergeant. The Fenian 
conspiracy would be a serious thing, indeed, if one could suppose that many 
soldiers had taken the oath. But although some suspicion rests on one or two 
regiments, there is no reason to believe that the bulk of the army is otherw 
than loyal. Among those arrested are some men who were in the militia, which it 
is said they entered on purpose to acquire a knowledge of drill. This is very 
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probable. One prisoner had been a captain in the Confederate army, and he was 
armed with revolvers and drill-books. The characteristics of this conspiracy are, 
that it seems to have had no head—at least none in Ireland; that in its ranks were 
no persons of social or political significance ; and that the poor dupes who were 
sworn in laid a great stress on the acquisition of the rudiments of infantry drill. 
They appear to have been fascinated by the charms of secret meetings and terrible 
oaths, to have revelled in the use of big language, to have been addicted to singing 
spirited doggerel songs, and to have taken a boyish pride in imitating the “ sojers” 
by walking about in the dark in columns four abreast. All the time the spy was 
in their ranks, the eye of the policeman marked them down, and when the time 
came they were caught as neatly as a prince of detectives could desire. 

It is another chapter of human folly. A moment’s reflection should have 
convinced all but the most ignorant Fenian that this conspiracy never had a single 
chance of success. England is at peace with all the world. She has a powerful 
fleet, more troops than is usual in her garrisons, and a trained militia. More than 
all these, she has the great bulk of the Irish people—peers, commoners, peasantry, 
and priests—heartily on her side, or rather on their own side, for the Irish public 
is shrewd enough to see that the success of Fenianism, even for a moment, would 
be an unmixed evil. Ireland alone, as we have heretofore said, would have been 
quite able to suppress a Fenian outbreak, had such a thing come to pass. It was 
the utter helplessness of any attempt to obtain independence by force that made 
many doubt the existence of this stupid conspiracy, and that still makes it only 
not quite incomprehensible. 

We began by saying that Fenianism was an imported malady. It had its origin 
in the United States. In that country, during the war, if not before, there sprung 
into existence a certain Brotherhood of St. Patrick, the members of which nick- 
named themselves Fenians, a name said by antiquaries to have belonged to a 
species of Irish militia, or body of fighting men, who existed many hundred years 
ago, and whose training was far more arduous than that involved in forming 
“fours.” It was a species of competitive light infantry drill, to which the French 
course of gymnastic exercise is child’s play; and certainly no modern Fenian 
could do half the things said to have been performed with ease by his archzeological 
prototype. Whether by infection or contagion, the disease to which the Irish 
in America fell victims was communicated to the poor Irish at home. Thus the 
great army organised for the purpose of freeing Ireland from the “Saxon” yoke, 
and annexing her to the United States, was scattered over a vast territory between 
New York and the Missouri, while the home organisation was a mere contingent. 
It was not by their unaided efforts that the wild design was to be carried out. The 
Grand Fenian Army was to come from America. A madder project has rarely 
been formed. The whole power of the United States would not, under existing 
circumstances, suffice to throw an expedition into Ireland. But imagine an army 
crossing the Atlantic by stealth! No doubt the Fenians counted on a war between 
the two countries, and that tKheir original plans were based upon such a rupture. 
And here we come upon the climax of irrationality. It is when war is no longer 
possible that these Fenians become loudest in their threats on both sides of the 
ocean, and so demonstrative on this that the Government is forced to suppress 
them. They had become a nuisance, and like other nuisances, borne with to a 
certain point, a time arrives when the public demand the enforcement of the law 
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for their removal. In former days Irishmen could point to grievances which 
excused, if they did not justify, an appeal to arms. The Fenian cannot point toa 
single one. That there are grievances of which an Irishman may complain we 
shall not deny; but if they are to be remedied, the remedy is not to be obtained 
by the sword. May we not hope that this ridiculous Fenianism is the last of a 
series of conspiracies to accomplish the impossible, and that the Irish of to-day are 
sufficiently enlightened to feel the truth that their remaining grievances, like our 
own, can only be removed by peaceful constitutional means. The course taken 
by the Government has met with hearty approval,—even some of the French 
journals thoroughly understand the facts,—and it need not be said that no undue 


rigour will be shown towards the foolish persons who have fallen into the hands of 
justice. 

Apart from this pitiful Irish plot, scarcely a single incident in home affairs has 
occurred of noteworthy magnitude. One meeting of the British Association is very 
much like another. Workmen’s Industrial Exhibitions repeat themselves through- 
out the land. They are evidences of prosperity, they afford examples of the good 
feeling which reigns between all classes, they gratify the better tastes of the poor, 
and furnish certain exquisites with opportunities of exhibiting their bad tastes and 
worse feelings. The season of speeches has scarcely setin. Yet a few have broken the 
calm surface of public life. Lord Stanley’s eulogy of the House of Commons proved, 
what some people doubted, that this matter-of-fact politician has a spice of imagina- 
tion. His picture of the successful but ungrammatical speaker was meant as a com- 
pliment to the judgment at the expense of the taste of the House. Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarks on the duties and virtues of an Opposition were dictated, perhaps, by a 
keen sense of what he will have to encounter next spring. Mr. Disraeli has again 
appeared in the character of the Buckinghamshire squire, knowing in root crops, 
well-informed touching the harvest, a reformer of agricultural societies, and the 
successful inventor of the best breed of sheep. Mr. Henley has patrolled his county, 
taking kindly to the “stump.” The most significant thing he said, however, was 
that the United States had been engaged in asserting a Conservative principle, 
showing a latent Tory sympathy for a people zealous in preserving the integrity of 
an empire, and in placing their conduct in favourable contrast to the destructive 
action of the German monarchies. Up to this time no one has risen to find fault 
with the Government — their conduct in regard to the cattle plague and to the 
Fenians being approved by the Opposition. Mr. Bright’s refusal to join in a Reform 
agitation, his attack on Lord Palmerston, and his denunciation of his colleagues— 
men, he says, who prefer place to principle—is too much a matter of course to be 
regarded as a political incident of any value. It is a pity that Mr. Bright, who 
is earnest and honest himself, cannot give those he dislikes credit for similar 
qualities. If all were weighed in a just balance, it would be found, perhaps, that 
Mr. Bright himself has done more to retard parliamentary reform than any man in 
or out of the ministry. 

The international banquet at Poole is on the whole the most significant 
domestic incident of the past fortnight. Poole and Cherbourg are tied together 
by the bonds of commercial intercourse. Seated on opposite shores of the 
Channel, Poole and Cherbourg are naturally anxious to trade with each 
other, and to facilitate this they have established the beginning of a rapid and 
constant steam communication. In order to promote that good feeling which is a 
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great help to commerce, the Corporation of Cherbourg invited the good folks of 
Poole to pay them a visit. This took place months ago, and had nothing to do 
with the naval fétes; and about a fortnight ago the Poole corporation entertained 
the Cherbourg municipality, to the evident gratification of both parties. Nor were 
the country gentry less hospitable than the townsfolk. The French visitors were 
most heartily welcomed. This friendly intercourse of port with port, highly 
beneficial and wholly unobjectional, is not susceptible of any mischievous interpre- 
tation. It is good that we should be friends with the people of France; and a 
friendship beginning with a spontaneous rapprochement, brought about by a com- 
munity of interests in trade, is more likely to be durable than any friendship 
supposed to be manifested by such an artificial thing as the meeting of the fleets. 
Once more the Gastein Convention calls for notice. The non-official world has 
long ago passed sentence on this transaction. It is now the turn of the official 
world. The ministers of France and England have not only written circulars for 
the guidance of their agents abroad, but they have allowed them to become public. 
The purport of Lord Russell’s commentaries on the Convention was actually known 
abroad before the circular had been forwarded from the Foreign Office; and a 
semi-official journal in Paris hastened to tell its readers that the drift of the opinions 
of the British minister was similar to that of the French minister. This is regarded 
as an evidence of concert, and it is probable that there is not much divergence 
between the views either of France, England, or Russia on this painful subject. 
England and Russia both stood upon the ground of. European treaties in 1863-4, 
but France, while unwilling to back out of an engagement she had signed, did not 
speak with the heartiness and directness of the British Government, and neither 
was willing to draw the sword. The Russian Government are justified in saying 
that their views on the Dano-German dispute have never been concealed; and 
although no Russian commentary has been issued, it is well known that the action 
of Germany north of the Elbe meets with no approval at St. Petersburg. The two 
circulars which have been published pass an unqualified sentence of condemnation on 
the Austro-Prussian arrangement. Lord Russell points out how, in spite of their 
assurances in January, 1864, Austria’and Prussia have annulled the Treaty of 1815 
and the Treaty of 1852. Having set aside these treaties, it might have been expected, 
he says, that the two Powers would seek a new ground of right by consulting the 
popular feeling in Germany, the wishes of the Duchies, the votes of the Diet: “ but 
all rights, old and new, whether founded on the solemn compact of sovereigns, or 
on the clear expression of the popular will, have been set at nought by the Con- 
vention of Gastein, and the dominion of force is the sole power acknowledged and 
regarded. Violence and conquest are the basis upon which alone the partitioning 
Powers found their agreement.” Under these circumstances the Queen’s Govern- 
ment deplores the disregard thus manifested for the principles of public right and 
for “the legitimate claims of a people to be heard as to the disposal of their own 
destiny.” This is sufficiently severe. The circular of M. Drouyn de Lhuys goes to 
the same point by a more circuitous route—not forgetting the disregard of the 
claims of the Duke of Augustenbourg, nor the disappointment of Germany, nor 
the neglect to take the opinion of the people, nor the division of the Duchies, 
nor—and this is the most curious point in the French circular—does M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, speaking for his Emperor, forget to allude to the tearing up of the 
Treaties of 1815 by the two Conservative Powers. He too finds that the Austro- 
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Prussian combination rests on force alone. But he goes further, and says that we 
are unaccustomed to this mode of dealing with states, and that precedents can 
only be found in the darkest periods of history. Really? We should have 
thought there were plenty to be found quite close at hand. Happily, however, for 
Europe, official France is convinced that “ violence and conquest pervert the notion 
of right and the conscience of nations.” Let us hope that the apothegm will be 
long remembered, and that those who now hold fast by its truth may not be led 
into temptation. It is worthy of: remark that both the French and the English 
minister regard the Gastein Convention as a permanent arrangement. Although 
it is styled provisional, Lord Russell’s reflections and the points in the lively 
interrogative mode of statement. adopted by M. Drouyn de I-huys, assume the 
permanence of the settlement. And, although an able writer in the Memorial Diplo- 
matique has shown that Count Bismark has not secured in detail what he fought 
for in February, he has failed to show that the Prussian Premier has not secured 
the substance ; so that the ministers of England and'France are probably right in 
their assumption that the Gastein Convention is in principle a permanent arrange- 
ment—the principle being that Prussia is aggrandised at the expense of the Danish 
monarchy. That King William believes he has been victorious, and that he 
is grateful to his unscrupulous minister, is shown by the title conferred on that 
functionary. His Majesty has taken possession of Lauenburg and paid over to 
Austria the price thereof. Henceforward he is Duke of Lauenburg as well as King 
of Prussia. He has bought the estate and title with his own private money, and 
he means to hold it beyond the reach of the Prussian Parliament. 

But the event in continental history is the great effort of the Austrian Emperor 
and his ministers to reorganise the whole body of the monarchy on a constitutional 
basis. We have already pointed out that the tendency of this effort is towards 
extended self-government. That is the vital fact. The scheme of M. von 
Schmerling was based on a theory. He invented a constitution; the new ministers 
are intent on developing a constitution. M. von Schmerling’s theoretical plans 
fell to pieces because they were only partially rooted in the facts. The new plans, 
at all events, do recognise the existence of a right in Hungary, and in other 
countries forming the body of the monarchy, to a voice in the arrangements that 
are to be made for their benefit, as well as for the consolidation of the central 
force of government at Vienna. The Emperor Francis Joseph has issued a Rescript 
to his people. At first sight this document has a most reactionary aspect, for it 
suspends the Reichsrath, the Austrian Parliament. But, far from being reactionary, 
it is essentially a progressive document, for while it sacrifices the form, it carefully 
preserves the spirit of constitutional government. The Emperor is careful to 
point out that the famous Patent of 1861 is not the constitution, but that the 
constitution is the patent plus the whole body of the existing law; and, solemnly 
recognising the right of the people to take part through their representatives in 
legislation and in the management of the finances, he declares that it is for them 
in concert with him to develop the several parts of the constitution. The measures 
for accomplishing this, devised in 1861, having failed, because the rights of 
Hungary were ignored, the Emperor is now endeavouring to obtain the same end 
—a common Parliament for the empire—by a different and, let us add, a legal 
method of proceeding. He has resolved to take the sense, first of Hungary, and 
Croatia, and Transylvania, upon the common constitution, and next, if the 
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decisions of those countries prove to be compatible with the unity, power, and 
influence of the empire, to submit them to the legal representatives of the non- 
Hungarian countries. Hence the necessity of suspending the action of the 
Reichsrath, which only represented a portion of his Majesty’s subjects. This is a 
statesmanlike method of dealing with these knotty problems. Practically the 
Emperor, as now edvised, remits the questions at issue to the country, reserving, 
of course, his right as a factor in the Legislature to accept or reject the decisions 
arrived at by the representative assemblies. 

The reader will see that, allowing for inherent differences, this method of pro- 
ceeding, this road out of a dead lock in the State machine, has a strong likeness to 
the practical character of our own political action in hours of trial. The Diets 
have all been convoked. Ona the 10th of December the Emperor will in person 
open the famous Diet of Hungary, and a notable day in the history of a great 
constitutional struggle that will be. For by holding out so stedfastly for their 
rights, the Hungarians have won a victory for the whole monarchy—the victory 
implied in the admission that for the octroyé constitution to become legal it must 
have the assent of the people. This is a peaceful revolution in Austria. It repre- 
sents the growth of the Emperor’s mind. Whether this great project succeed or 
fail, it is certain that in no other way can the conglomerate of nations called 
Austria obtain a free and Imperial Parliament. As an earnest of the genuine 
constitutional tendencies of the new ministry it may be remarked that the 
Rescript, like a Queen’s speech, was drawn’ up by a minister, and adopted at a 
Council over which the Emperor presided. The point of interest now will be the 
indications of Hungarian opinion. At present the intelligence we receive shows a 
real desire on the part of the Hungarians to meet their king half way. This 
constitutional development of Austria, contrasted with the despotic tendencies of 
Prussia, will make a deep impression on Germany. 

Italy has a great advantage over her old oppressors. She is in the full enjoyment 
of constitutional freedom. Her first Parliament elected since she became one, has 
just died a natural death, and the fact is rightly set down to her credit, or rather 
to the credit of her king, who refused to make repeated appeals to the people. The 
new Parliament is convoked for the 15th of November, and on the 22nd of October 
Italy will be in the throes of a general election. For her, the youngest nation in 
Europe, this will be a trial; but for her, old as shejis in the practice of self- 
government, we need not fear. In the commune the Italian of the nineteenth 
century has received no ignoble political education. He is to a great extent familiar 
with representative institutions more or less efficacious. The Roman traditions 
survive still. Under the new law the communes will have a form of local govern- 
ment more in accordance with modern ideas, and it is most encouraging to see how 
heartily the best men of the Liberal party take part in these municipal struggles. 
The whole of Italy has been stimulated to do its political duty by the appear- 
ance of the clerical and reactionary parties in the field asfcandidates and voters ; 
but if the other communes of Italy imitate Florence, the Italian Tories will 
not send many representatives either to the Municipal Councils or to the National 
Legislature. In Florence the Liberals elected fifty-seven out of sixty. The 
questions at issue are large and vital. The leaders of the Liberal party, like 
D’Azeglio and Ricasoli and San Martino, have come forward to give advice, to frame 
programmes and formulate “cries.” D’Azeglio urges the electors to exercise their 
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independent judgment and to choose moderate men. Riicasoli, bolder and broader, 
argues for local government as the foundation of central government, for the strict 
execution of the Convention of September, for the adjournment of the Venetian 
question to a fitting time, and, most striking and important of all, proposes the 
speedy separation of the Church from the State. The Minister of the Interior, 
Baron Natoli, has issued the Government programme. It comprises the suppres- 
sion of convents and religious houses, and the application of the funds to the benefit 
of the parish priests, large measures of education, financial reform, and energetic 
measures for the extinction of the huge annual deficit. All the more influential 
men appear to be agreed on the necessity of postponing foreign questions—in 
other words, the future of Rome and Venice. Such are the issues which this 
interesting general election will determine. Meanwhile France insists on the 
maintenance of the temporal power, and the strict fulfilment of the Convention, as 
a condition precedent to the evacuation of Rome. 

The critics of parliamentary government will be gratified by the untoward 
quarrel which has broken out between the two Houses in the colony of Victoria. 
The facts lie in a nutshell. The Lower House devised a protective tariff which it 
had good reason to believe would not be sanctioned by the Upper House. In order 
to secure its passage, the Ministry tacked the Tariff Bill to the Appropriation 
Bill, and sent up the two as one. The constitutional theory is that the 
Upper House has no right even to reject an Appropriation Bill, but clearly 
it may reject a Tariff Bill. Our Lords tried to throw out Peel’s Corn Bill, 
and they did reject the Paper Duties Bill. We are not, however, aware of 
any instance in which they have been asked to pass any Bill under cover of the 
Appropriation Bill. The Victorian Council threw out the double Bill, because 
it was an attempt to infringe their privilege. And they were undoubtedly in the 
right; since their functions would be destroyed utterly if it were established as a 
rule that, whatever was tacked to it, an Appropriation Bill must be passed without 
question. The Lower House, however, founding themselves on a wrong inter- 
pretation of what took place at home in 1860—61, had determined to pass no 
Appropriation Bill until the Upper House gave way. So the public service was 
brought to a standstill. The essence of constitutional government does not yet 
appear to be understood by the colonial democracy. 

The dispute between the Governor and Ministry of New Zealand and General 
Cameron has been settled by the resignation of that officer. It was obvious that 
the Government had nothing else to do, unless it had been to recall both Governor 
Grey and General Cameron. Our readers may remember that Sir Duncan stands 
accused of having thwarted the Colonial Ministry, by maiming their policy, and of 
having secretly denounced them to the Imperial Government as persons actuated 
by the most ignoble motives. A letter from Mr. Weld to Lord Alfred Churchill 
has found its way into print, fastening these charges on the General. We shall 
be better able to judge of the rights and wrongs of the business when the next 
mail brings us the papers laid before the Colonial Parliament. In any case we do 
not see how General Cameron could have remained in the colony after what has 
occurred ; and under existing circumstances it would seem desirable to leave the 
colonists to settle their differences with the Maories in their own way. 

September 26. 











NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A SUMMER IN SKYE. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. Strahan. 


THE title of these volumes will not convey an accurate notion of their contents. 
Before conducting his readers to Skye, Mr. Smith detains them for a long time 
in Edinburgh. He describes the city, and describes the books that have been 
written about it. He clothes familiar facts in a new dress. He chats about 
Burns and Scott, Jeffery and Cockburn ; about the Old Town and the Castle, 
the Canongate and the Cowgate ; about the Royal Scottish Academy, and the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Church. Then, by slow stages, we are con- 
veyed to Stirling and Doune, to Callander and the Trosachs, to Inverary and 
Oban, and at length, after divers digressions, we take boat at Kyleakin, and 
being drenched ‘to the skin and somewhat roughly handled in a “ sea-waltz,” 
are safely landed upon Skye. 

Every man has his own way of telling a story or of describing a journey, and 
Mr. Smith haying something to say, and knowing so well how to say it, may be 
forgiven if he loiters too long upon his threshold before starting, and if, having 
once closed the house door, he lingers and gossips along the highway, unmindful 
of the spot he had left home to visit. The reader, therefore, will not be disposed 
to complain of three chapters of preliminary, and for the most part unnecessary, 
matter; but he may complain, and I think justly, that when the tour in Skye is 
over, and the traveller has arrived at Greenock, he devotes seventy pages of 
letter-press to a tedious and certainly irrelevant gossip about Glasgow. Mr. 
Smith should remember that he has a reputation to lose, and that the easiest 
way of losing it is to yield to the temptation of book-making. 

Apart from this drawback, by which the bulk of the volumes is increased and 
their merit diminished, ‘‘A Summer in Skye” may be commended as furnishing 
a supply of pleasant desultory reading. The book is one ‘to dip into, and to 
dream over. It is discursive and suggestive, has many fine thoughts happily 
expressed, and some descriptive passages of great beauty. The charm of these 
passages, however, consists not so much in their pictorial accuracy, as in the 
view they afford us of the author’s mind. A thoughtful and imaginative man, 
standing in the presence of noble scenery, of venerable castles, of spots cele- 
brated in legend or song, sees more than meets the sight, and has many things 
to say of which the mere topographer is ignorant. He describes not so much 
what he sees as what he feels; not so much what he is told as what he discovers. 
He gives you much food for thought, if you choose to follow in his footsteps, 
but you must seek elsewhere for directions about the road. 

JOHN DENNIS. 


THE ELEMENTS oF Puysics oR NATURAL PuitosopHy; written for general 
use in non-technical language. By Nem Arnott, M.D. Sixth and com- 
pleted edition. Part II. Longmans and Co. 1866. 


Ir is two-and-thirty years since the fifth edition of this admirable work 
appeared; and if the public has had so long to wait for the sixth edition, this 
was from no lack of purchasers, the book haying been out of print before the 
author could find time to write the chapters on Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Astronomy, which were wanted to complete the work. ‘That after so long 
a delay there should still be a public eager for Dr. Arnott’s new edition, is a 
striking testimony to its reputation ; and, indeed, one may say without injus- 
tice to any one, that the qualities which so many years ago gave this treatise a 
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distinctive place among works of popular science, still give it a superiority over 
all rivals. In perfect clearness of conception and consequent clearness of state- 
ment, Dr. Arnott has not been surpassed. His book may be read by a philoso- 
pher or a child; and the abundant illustrations which he has always at 
command, drawn from phenomena familiar to us all, or else arresting by their 
impressiveness, make it as entertaining as it is instructive. 

One might have looked for greater alterations in the chapters on Heat and 
Light than he has seen fit to make ; and the chapters on Electricity, Magnetism, 
and Astronomy would, we may venture to guess, have received far ampler treat- 
ment had they been written thirty years ago. But we are too well pleased to have 
the author’s design at last completed, to be very critical as to the execution. 
Otherwise we should be tempted to question the defensibility of his dragging in 
Geology as if it formed a part of Physics, and of dismissing it so cursorily after 
having brought it-forward. A graver philosophical error is one which, were it 
not repeated so often in the course of his work, might charitably be set down to 
aslir cf the pen. We mean the extraordinary conception he has (or implies) 
respecting inertia as a quality of ponderable bodies. In one, place he even 
remarks that no causes have plausibly been conjectured for gravitation and 
incrtia ; thus seeming to be unaware that what is called inertia is simply the 
impossibility of any body changing its condition of rest or motion without a 
cause of that change. It is quite true that many writers, even Newton himself 
at times, use language which, if understood literally, implies a belief in the vis 
inertie, as if the law of inertia were really a specific force, or could be likened 
to gravitation ; it is true, also, that many writers have been really the dupes of 
this abstract mode of expression, and have believed in inertia as something 
which could be measured (hence the ‘“‘amount of inertia to be overcome,” and 
such phrases); but at the present day we are surprised to find a writer so philo- 
sophical, and so clear in his conceptions, as Dr. Arnott unquestionably is, 
speaking of heat as ‘‘ without inertia.” As well speak of gravitation without 
inertia if heat is accepted as simply the motion among the particles of the heated 
body; and if it be accepted as an ‘‘imponderable”—i.e. as a peculiar elastic ether, 
or the vibrations of, an elastic ether—we can no more say that that is without 
inertia than one can say that gas is without inertia. Inertia means the con- 
tinuance of any state until some adequate cause of change is brought to bear 
upon it; the resistance to the change is the inadequacy of the cause. We may 
throw the whole weight of our attention on the resistance, and call that the 
amount of inertia; but if we come to examine the conditions of the resistance, 
we find the inertia represents the simple fact of existence, and no more; and 
every modification of existence requires a modifying cause. 

To couple gravitation with inertia, as if they were analogous, is philosophical 
confusion, gravitation being a law invariable in its action and definite in its 
formula ; inertia being a law invariable in its action, but so indefinite in its 
formula, that it cannot quit the heights of generality to come down to a special 
case. ‘‘ All bodies under all circumstances gravitate towards each other with a 
force directly as their mass, and indirectly as the square of their distances.” This 
is a definite statement which permits the use of calculation. ‘‘ All bodies under 
all circumstances persist in their condition until subject to an adequate cause 
of change ;”’ but the adequate causes have to be found; there is no definite 
formula for them; they depend on complex and varying conditions, so that 
what is adequate to-day is found inadequate to-morrow, owing to some change 
in the conditions of resistance. State the law of gravitation, and you illumi- 
nate every possible case of gravitation; but state the law of inertia, and you 
leave every case of inertia just as before. The law of inertia is only another 
form of the universal law that every effect has a cause; it does not teach you 
what are the causes of effects. EpIrTor. 
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THE BELTON ESTATE. 
Cuaptrer XXI. 


MRS. ASKERTON’S GENEROSITY. 


Tue death of the old man at Belton Castle had been very sudden. 
At three o’clock in the morning Clara had been called into his room, 
and at five o’clock she was alone in the world,—having neither 
father, mother, nor brother; without a home, without a shilling that 
she would call her own ;—with no hope as to her future life, if,—as 
she had so much reason to suppose,—Captain Aylmer should have 
chosen to accept her last letter as a ground for permanent separation. 
But at this moment, on this saddest morning, she did not care much 
for that chance. It seemed to be almost indifferent to her, that 
question of Lady Aylmer and her anger. The more that she was 
absolutely in need of external friendship, the more disposed was she 
to reject it, and to declare to, herself that she was prepared to stand 
alone in the world. ; 

For the last week she had understood from the doctor that her 
father was in truth sinking, and that she might hardly hope ever 
to see him again convalescent. She had therefore in some sort pre- 
pared herself for her loneliness, and anticipated the misery of her 
position.. As soon as it was known to the women in the room that 
life had left the old man, one of them had taken her by the hand and 
led her back to her own chamber. “‘ Now, Miss Clara, you had better 
lay down on the bed again ;—you had indeed ; you can do nothing 
sitting up.” She took the old woman’s advice, and allowed them to 
do with her as they would. It was true that there was no longer any 
work by which she could make herself useful in that house,—in that 
house, or, as far as she could see, in any other. Yes; she would go 
to bed, and. lying there would feel how convenient it would be for 
many persons if she also could be taken away to her long rest, as her 
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father, and aunt, and brother had been taken before her. Her name 
and family had been unfortunate, and it would be well that there 
should be no Amedroz left to trouble those more fortunate persons 
who were to come after them. In her sorrow and bitterness she in- 
cluded both her cousin. Will and Captain Aylmer among those more 
fortunate ones for whose sake it might be well that he should be 
made to vanish from off the earth. . She had read Captain Aylmer’s 
letter over and over again since she had answered it, and had read 
nearly as often the copy of her own reply,—and had told herself as 
she read them that of course he would not forgive her. He might 
perhaps pardon her, if she would submit to him in everything, but 
that she would not submit to his commands respecting Mrs. Askerton 
she was fully resolved,—and, therefore, there could be no hope. Then, 
when she remembered how lately her dear father’s spirit had fled, she 
hated herself for having allowed her mind to dwell on anything 
beyond her loss in him. 

She was still in her bedroom, having fallen into that half-waking 
slumber which-the numbness of sorrow so often produces, when word 
was brought to her that Mrs. Askerton was in the house. It was the 
first time that Mrs. Askerton had ever crossed the door, and the 
remembrance that it was so came upon her at once. During her 
father’s lifetime it had seemed to be understood that their neighbour 
should have no admittance there ;—but now,—now that her father 
was gone,—the barrier was to be overthrown. Andwhy not? Why 
should not Mrs. Askerton come to her? Why, if Mrs. Askerton 
chose to be kind to her, should she not altogether throw herself into 
her friend’s arms? Ofcourse her doing so would give mortal offence 
to everybody at Aylmer Park; but why need she stop to think of 
that? She had already made up her mind that she would not obey 
orders from Aylmer Park on this subject. 

She had not seen Mrs. Askerton since that interview between them, 
which was described some few chapters back. Then everything had 
been told between them, so that there was no longer any mystery 
either on the one side or on the other. Then Clara had assured her 
friend of her loving friendship in spite of any edicts to the contrary 
whieh might come hm Aylmer Park; and after that what could be 
more natural than that Mrs. Askerton should come to her in her 
sorrow. ‘She says she’ll come up to you if you’ll let her,” said the 
servant. But Clara declined this proposition, and in a few minutes 
went down to the small parlour in which she had lately lived, and 
where she found her visitor. 

‘‘ My poor dear, this has been very sudden,” said Mrs. Askerton. 

“Very sudden ;—very sudden. ‘And yet, now that he has gone, 
I know that I expected it.” 

“Of course I came to you as soon as I heard of it, because I knew 
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youwere all alone. If there had been any one else I should not have 
come.” 

“Tt is very good of you.” 

“Colonel Askerton thought that perhaps he had better come. I 
told him of all that which we said to each other the other day. He 
thought at first that it would be better that I should not see you.” 

“Tt was very good of you to come,” said Clara again, and as she 
spoke she put out her hand and took Mrs. Askerton’s,—continuing 
to hold it for awhile; ‘very good indeed.” 

“T told him that I could not but go down to you,—that I thought 
you would not understand it if I stayed away.” , 

“ At any rate it was good of you to come to me.” 

“T don’t believe,” said Mrs. Askerton, “ that what people call con- 
solation is ever of any use. It is a terrible thing to lose a father.” 

“Very terrible. Ah, dear, I have hardly yet found out how sad it 
is. As yet I have only been thinking of myself, and wishing that I 
could be with him.” : 

“Nay, Clara.” 

“ How can I help it? What am I do, or where am I to go? Of 
what use is life to such a one as me? And for him,—who would 
dare to wish him back again? When people have fallen and gone 
down in the world it is bad for them to go on living. Everything is 
a trouble, and there is nothing but vexation.” 

“Think what I have suffered, dear.” 


“But you have had somebody to care for you,—somebody whom 
you could trust.” 

“ And have not you?” 

‘“ No; no one.” 

“What do you mean, Clara?” 


“T mean what I say. I have no one. It is no use asking ques- 
tions,—not now, at such a time as this. And I did not mean to 
complain. Complaining is weak and foolish. I have often told 
myself that I could bear anything, and so I will. When I can bring 
myself to think of what I have lost in my father I shall be better, 
even though I shall be more sorrowful. As it is, I hate myself for 
being so selfish.” 

‘You will let me come and stay with you to-day, will you not?” 

“No, dear; not to-day.” 

“Why not to-day, Clara?” 

“T shall be better alone. I have so many things to think of.” 

‘“‘T know well that it would be better that you should not be alone, 
—much better. But I will not press it. I cannot insist with you, 
as another woman would.” 

“You are wrong there; quite wrong. I would be led by you 
sooner than by any woman living. What other woman is there to 
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whom I would listen for a moment?” As she said this, even in the 
depth of her sorrow, she thought of Lady Aylmer, and strengthened 
herself in her resolution to rebel against her lover’s mother. Then 
she continued, “‘ I wish I knew my cousin Mary,—Mary Belton ; but 
I have never seen her.’’, 

“Ts she nice ?” 

“So Will tells me; and I know that what he says must be true,— 
even about his sister.” 

“Will, Will! You are always thinking of your cousin Will. If 
he be really so good he will show it now.” 

“ How can he show it? What can he do?” 

“ Does he not inherit all the property ? ” 

“Of course he does. And what of that? When I say that I have 
no friend I am not thinking of my poverty.” 

“Tf he has that regard for you which he pretends, he can do much 
to assist you. Why should he not come here at once?” 

“ God forbid.” 

“Why? Why do you say so? He is your nearest relative.” 

“Tf you do not understand I cannot explain.” 

“ Has he been told what has happened?” Mrs. Askerton asked. 

“ Colonel Askerton sent a message to him, I believe.” 

« And to Captain Aylmer also ?” 

“Yes; and to Captain Aylmer. It was Colonel Askerton who 
sent it.” 

“Then he will come, of course.” 

“T think not. Why should he come? He did not even know 
poor papa.” 

« But, my dear Clara, has he not known you ?”’ 

“You will see that he will not come. And I tell you beforehand 
that he will be right to stay away. Indeed, I do not know how he 
could come ;—and I do not want him here.” 

“‘T cannot understand you, Clara.” 

“T suppose not. I cannot very well understand myself.”’ 

“T should not be at all surprised if Lady Aylmer were to come 
herself.” i 

“Oh heavens! How little you can know of Lady Aylmer’s 
position and character!” 

“But if she is to be your mother-in-law ?”’ 

- “And even if she were! The idea of Lady Aylmer coming away 
from Aylmer Park,—all the way from Yorkshire, to such a house as 
this! If they told me that the Queen was coming it would hardly 
disconcert me more. But, dear, there is no danger of that at least.” 

“7 do not know what may have passed between you and him ; but 
unless there has been some quarrel he will come. That is, he will do 
so if he is at all like any men whom I have known.” 
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“ He will not come.” 

Then Mrs. Askerton made some half-whispered offers of services to 
be rendered by Colonel Askerton, and soon afterwards took her leave, 
having first asked permission to come again in the afternoon, and 
when that was declined, having promised to return on the following 
morning. As she walked back to the cottage she could not but think 
more of. Clara’s engagement to Captain Aylmer than she did of the 
squire’s death. As regarded herself, of course she could not grieve 
for Mr. Amedroz ; and as regarded Clara, Clara’s father had for some 
time past been apparently so insignificant even in his own house that 
it was difficult to acknowledge the fact that the death of such a one 
as he might leave a great blank in the world. But what had Clara 
meant by declaring so emphatically that Captain Aylmer would not 
visit Belton, and by speaking of herself as one who had neither 
position nor friends in the world? If there had been a quarrel, 
indeed, then it was sufficiently intelligible ;—and if there was any 
such quarrel, from what source must it have arisen’ Mrs. Askerton 
felt the blood rise to her cheeks as she thought of this, and told 
herself that there could be but one such source. Mrs. Askerton 
knew that Clara had received orders from Aylmer Castle to discon- 
tinue all acquaintance with herself, ‘and, therefore, there could be no 
doubt as to the cause of the quarrel. It had come to this then, 
that Clara was to lose her husband because she was true to her 
friend; or rather because she would not consent to cast an additional 
stone at one who for some years past had become a mark for many 
stones. 

I am not prepared to say that Mrs. Askerton was a high-minded 
woman. Misfortunes had come upon her in life of a sort which are 
too apt to quench high nobility of mind in women. There are 
calamities which by their natural tendencies elevate the character of 
women and add strength to the growth of feminine virtue ;—but then, 
again, there are other calamities which few women can bear without 
some degradation, without some injury to that delicacy and tender- 
ness which are essentially necessary to make a woman charming,—as a 
woman. In this, I think, the world is harder to women than to men, 
that a woman often loses much by the chance of adverse circum- 
stances which a man only loses by his own misconduct. That there 
ure women whom no calamity can degrade is true enough ;—and so it 
is true that there are some men who are heroes ; but such are excep- 
tions both among men and women. Not such a one had Mrs. 
Askerton been. Calamity*had come upon her ;—partly, indeed, by 
her own fault, though that might have been pardoned ;—but the weight 
of her misfortunes had been too great for her strength, and she had 
become in some degree hardened’ by what she had endured; if not 
unfeminine, still she was feminine in an inferior degree, with womanly 
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feelings of a lower order. And she had learned to intrigue, not being 
desirous of gaining aught by dishonest intriguing, but believing that 
she could only hold her own by carrying on her battle after that 
fashion. In all this I am speaking of the general character of the 
woman, and am not alluding to the one sin which she had com- 
mitted. Thus, when she had first become acquainted with Miss 
Amedroz her conscience had not rebuked her, in that she -was de- 
ceiving her new friend. When asked casually in conversation as to 
her maiden name, she had not blushed as she answered the question 
with a falsehood. When, unfortunately, the name of her first 
husband had in some way made itself known to Clara she had 
been ready again with some prepared fib. And when she had 
recognised William Belton she had thought that the danger to 
herself of having any one near her who might know her, quite 
justified her in endeavouring to create ill-will between Clara and her 
cousin. ‘Self-preservation is the first law of nature” she would 
have said, and would have failed to remember,—as she did always fail 
to remember,—that nature does not require by any of its laws that 
self-preservation should be aided by falsehood. 

But though she was not high-minded, so also was she not ungene- 
rous ; and now, as she began to understand that Clara was sacrificing 
herself because of that promise which had been given when they two 
had stood together at the window in the cottage drawing-room, she 
was capable of feeling more for her friend than for herself. She was 
capable even of telling herself that it was cruel on her part even to 
wish for any continuance of Clara’s acquaintance. “I have made 
my bed, and I must le upon it,” she said to herself; and then she 
resolved that instead of going up to the house on the following day, 
she would write to Clara, and put an end to the intimacy which 
existed between them. ‘ The world is hard, and harsh, and unjust,” 
she said, still speaking to herself. ‘“ But that is not her fault ; I will 
not injure her because I have been injured myself.” 

Colonel Askerton was up at the house on the same day ; but he 
did ‘not ask for Miss Amedroz, nor did she see him. Nobody else 
came to the house then, or on the following morning,—or on that 
afternoon, though Clara did not fail to tell herself that Captain 
Aylmer might have been there if he had chosen to take the journey 
and to leave home as soon as he had received the message ; and she 
made the same calculation as to her cousin Will,—though in that 
calculation, as we know, she was wrong. These two days had been 
very desolate with her, and she had begun to look forward to Mrs. 
Askerton’s coming,—when instead of that there came a messenger 
with a letter from the cottage. 

“You can do as you like, my dear,” Colonel Askerton had said on 
the previous evening to his wife. He had listened to all she had 
° 
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been saying without taking his eyes from off his newspaper, though 
she had spoken with much eagerness. 

“ But that is not enough. You should say more to me than that.” 

“Now I think you are unreasonable. For myself, I do not care 
how this matter goes; nor do I care one straw what any tongues 
may say. They cannot reach me, excepting so far as they may reach 
me through you.” 

“‘ But you should advise me.” 

“TI always do,—copiously when I think that I know better than 
you; but in this matter I feel so sure that you know better than I, 
that I don’t wish to suggest anything.” Then he went on with his 
newspaper, and she sat for a while looking at him, as though she 
expected that something more would be said. But nothing more 
was said, and she was left entirely to her own guidance. 

Since the days in which her troubles had come upon Mrs. Askerton, 
Clara Amedroz was the first female friend who had come near her to 
comfort her, and she was very loth to abandon such comfort. There 
had, too, been something more than comfort, something almost 
approaching to triumph, when she found that Clara had clung to her 
with affection after hearing the whole story of her life. Though her 
conscience had not pricked her while she was exercising all her 
little planned deceits, she had not taken pleasure in them. How 
should any one take pleasure in such work! Many of us daily 
deceive our friends, and are so far gone in deceit, that the deceit 
alone is hardly painful to us. But the need of deceiving a friend is 
always painful. The treachery is easy ; but to be treacherous to 
those we love is never easy,—never easy, even though it be so 
common. There had been a double delight to this poor woman in the 
near neighbourhood of Clara Amedroz since there had ceased to be 
any necessity for falsehood on her part. But now, almost before her 
joy had commenced, almost before she had realised the sweetness of 
her triumph, had come upon her this task of doing that herself which 
Clara in her generosity had refused to do. “Ihave made my bed, 
and I must lie upon it,’”’ she said. And then, instead of going down 
to the house as she had promised, she wrote the following letter to 
Miss Amedroz :— 

‘The Cottage, Monday. 

“ Dearest CLara,—lI need not tell you that I write as I do now 
with a blecding heart. A few days since I should have laughed at 
any woman who used such a phrase of herself, and declared her to be 
an affected fool; but now I know how true such a word may be. My 
heart is bleeding, and I feel myself to be overcome by my disgrace. 
You told me that I did not understand you yesterday. Of course I 
understood you. Of course I know how it all is, and why you spoke 
as you did of Captain Aylmer. He has chosen to think that you 
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could not know me without pollution, and has determined that you 
must give up either me or him. Though he has judged me I am not 
going to judge him. The world is on his side; and, perhaps, he is 
right. He knows nothing of my trials and difficulties,—and why 
should he? I do not blame him for demanding that his future wife 
shall not be intimate with a woman who is supposed to have lost her 
fitness for the society of women. 

“At any rate, dearest, you must obey him,—and we will see each 
other no more. I am quite sure that I should be very wicked were I 
to allow you to injure your position in life on my account. You at 
any rate love him, and would be happy with him, and as you are 
engaged to him, you have no just ground for resenting his inter- 
ference. 

“You will understand me now as well as though I were to fill 
sheets and sheets of paper with what I could say on the subject. The 
simple fact is, that you and I must forget each other, or simply 
remember one another as past friends. You will know in a day or 
two what your plans are. If you remain here, we will go away. If 
you go away, we will remain here ;—*hat is, if your cousin will keep 
us as tenants. Ido not of course know what you may have written 
to Captain Aylmer since our interview up here, but I beg that you 
will write to him now, and make him understand that he need have 
no fears in respect of me. You may send him this letter if you will. 
Oh, dear ! if you could know what I suffer as I write this. 

“T feel that I owe you an apology for harassing you on such a 
subject at such a time; but I know that I ought not to lose a day in 
telling you that you are to see nothing more of the friend who has 
loved you. “ Mary AskeErton.” 





Clara’s first impulse on receiving this letter was to go off at once 
to the cottage, and insist on her privilege of choosing her own friends. 
If she preferred Mrs. Askerton to Captain Aylmer, that was no one’s 
business but her own. And she would have done so had she not 
been afraid of meeting with Colonel Askerton. To him she would 
not have known how to speak on such a subject ;—nor would she 
have known how to conduct herself at the cottage without speaking 
of it. And then, after a while, she felt that were she to do so,— 
should she now deliberately determine to throw herself into Mrs. 
Askerton’s arms,—she must at the same time give up all idea of 
becoming Captain Aylmer’s wife. As she thought of this she asked 
herself various questions concerning him, which she did not find it 
easy to answer. Did she wish to be his wife? Could she assure 
herself that if they were married they would make each other 
happy? Did she love him? She was still able to declare to her- 
self that the answer to the last question should be an affirmative ; 
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but, nevertheless, she thought that she could give him up without 
great unhappiness. And when she began to think of Lady Aylmer, 
and to remember that Frederic Aylmer’s imperative demands upon 
her obedience had, in all probability, been dictated by his mother, she 
was again anxious to go at once to the cottage, and declare that she 
would not submit to any interference with her own judgment. 

On the next morning the postman brought to her a letter which 
was of much moment to her,—but he brought to her also tidings 
which moved her more even than the letter. The letter was from 
the lawyer, and enclosed a cheque for seventy-five pounds, which he 
had been instructed to pay to her, as the interest of the money left 
to her by her aunt. What should be her answer to that letter she 
knew very well,—and she instantly wrote it, sending back the cheque 
to Mr. Green. The postman’s news, more important than the letter, 
told her that William Belton was at the inn at Redicote. 





CHAPTER XX11. 
PASSIONATE. PLEADING. 


Ciara wrote her letter to the lawyer, returning the cheque, before 
she would allow herself a moment to dwell upon the news of her 
cousin’s arrival. She felt that it was necessary to do that before 
she should even see her cousin,—thus providing against any difficulty 
which might arise from adverse advice on his part; and as soon as 
the letter was written she sent it to the post-office in the village. 
She would do almost anything that Will might tell her to do, but 
Captain Aylmer’s money she would not take, even though Will 
might so direct her. They would tell her, no doubt, among them, that 
the money was her own,—that she might take it without owing any 
thanks for it to Captain Aylmer. But she knew better than that, 
as she told herself over and over again. Her aunt had left her 
nothing, and nothing would she have from Captain Aylmer,—unless 
she had all that Captain Aylmer had to give, after the fashion in 
which women best love to take such gifts. 

Then, when she had done that, she was able to think of her cousin’s 
visit. “I knew he would come,” she said to herself, as she sat 
herself in one of the old chairs in the hall, with a large shawl wrapped 
round her shoulders. She had just been to the front door, with the 
nominal purpose of despatching her messenger thence to the post- 
office ; but she had stood for a minute or two under the portico 
looking in the direction by which Belton would come from Redicote, 
expecting, or rather hoping, that she might see his figure or hear 
the sound of his gig. But she saw nothing and heard nothing, 
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and so returned into the hall, slowly shutting the door. “I knew 
that he would come,” she said, repeating to herself the same words, 
over and over again. Yet when Mrs. Askerton had told her that 
he would do this thing which he had now done, she had expressed 
herself as almost frightened by the idea. “ God forbid,” she had said. 
Nevertheless now that he was there, at Redicote, she assured herself 
that his coming was a thing of which she had been certain ; and 
she took a joy in the knowledge of his nearness to her which she 
did not attempt to define to herself. Had he not said that he would 
be a brother to her, and was it not a brother’s part to go to a sister 
in affliction? “I knew that he would come. I was sure of it. 
He is so true.” As to Captain Aylmer’s not coming she said nothing, 
even to herself ; but she felt that she had been equally sure on that 
subject. Of course, Captain Aylmer would not come! He had 
sent her seventy-five pounds in lieu of coming, and in doing so was 
true to his character. Both men were doing exactly that which 
was to have been expected of them. So at least Clara Amedroz now 
assured herself. She did not ask herself how it was that she had 
come to love the thinner and the meaner of the two men, but she 
knew well that such had been her fate. 

On a sudden she rose from her chair, as though remembering 
iu duty to be performed, and went to the kitchen and directed that 
breakfast might be got ready for Mr. Belton. He would have 
travelled all night,—and would be in want of food. Since the old 
squire’s death there had been no regular meal served in the house, 
and Clara had taken such scraps of food and cups of tea as the old 
servant of the house had brought to her. But now the cloth must 
be spread again, and as she did this with her own hands she remem- 
bered the dinners which had been prepared for Captain Aylmer at 
Perivale after his aunt’s death. It seemed to her that she was used 
to be in the house with death, and that the sadness and solemn 
ceremonies of woe were becoming things familiar to her. There 
grew upon her a feeling that it must be so with her always. The 
circumstances of her lite would ever be sad. What right had she to 
expect any other fate after such a catastrophe as that which her 
brother had brought upon the family ? It was clear to her that 
she had done wrong in supposing that she could marry and live with 
i prosperous man of the world like Captain Aylmer. Their natures 
were different, and no such union could lead to any good. So she 
told herself with much misery of spirit as she was preparing the 
breakfast-table for William Belton. 

But William Belton did not come to eat the breakfast. He got what 
he wanted in that way at the inn at Redicote, and even then hesitated, 
loitering at the bar, before he would go over. What was he to 
say, and how would he be received? After all had he not done 
amiss in coming to a house at which he probably might not be 
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wanted ? Would it not be thought that his journey had been made 
solely with a view to his own property? He would be regarded 
as the heir pouncing upon the inheritance before as yet the old owner 
was under the ground. At any rate it would be too early for him 
to make his visit yet a while; and, to kill time, he went over to a 
carpenter who had been employed by him about the place at Belton. 
The carpenter spoke to him‘as though everything were his own, 
and was very intent upon future improvements. This made Will 
more disgusted with himself than ever, and before he could get out 
of the carpenter’s yard, he thoroughly wished himself back at 
Plaistow. But having come so far, he could hardly return without 
seeing his cousin, and at last he had himself driven over, reaching 
the house between eleven and twelve o’clock in the day. 

Clara met him in the hall, and at once led him into the room 
which she had prepared for him. He had given her his hand in the 
hall, but did not speak to her till she had spoken to him after the 
closing of the room door behind them. “I thought that you would 
come,” she said, still holding him by the hand. 

“JT did not know what to do,” he answered. “I couldn’t ‘say 
which was best. Now I am here, I shall only be in your way.” 
He did not dare to press her hand, nor could he bring himself to 
take his away from her. 

“In my way ;—yes; as an angel, to tell me what to do in my 
trouble. I knew you would come, because you are so good. But 
you will have breakfast ;—-see, I have got it ready for you.” 

“Qh no; I breakfasted at Redicote. I would not trouble you.” 

“Trouble me, Will! Oh, Will, if you knew!” Then there came 
tears in her eyes, and at the sight of them both his own were filled. 
How was he to stand it? To take her to his bosom and hold her 
there for always, to wipe away her tears so that she should weep no 
more, to devote himself and all his energy and all that was his to 
comfort her,—this he could have done; but he knew not how to do 
anything short of this. Every word that she spoke to him was an 
encouragement to this, and yet he knew that it could not be so. To 
say a word of his love, or even to look it, would now be an unmanly 
insult. And yet, how was he not to look it,—not to speak of it? “ It 
is such a comfort that you should be here with me,” she said. 

“Then I am glad I am here, though I do not know what I can do. 
Did he suffer much, Clara ? ” 

“No, I think not; very little. He sank at last quicker than I 
expected, but just as I thought he would go. He used to speak of 
you so often, and always with regard and esteem !” 

“ Dear old man !” 

“Yes, Will; he was, in spite of his little faults. No father ever 
loved his daughter better than he loved me.” 

After a while the servant brought in tea, explaining to Belton 
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that Miss Clara had neither eaten nor drunk that morning. “She 
wouldn’t take anything till you came,’sir.” Then Will added his 
entreaties, and Clara was persuaded, and by degrees there grew 
between them more ease of manner and capability for talking than 
had been within their reach when they first met. And during the 
morning many things were explained, as to which Clara would a few 
hours previously have thought it to be almost impossible that she 
should speak to her cousin. She had told him of her aunt’s money, 
and the way in which she had on that very morning sent back the 
cheque to the lawyer; and she had said something also as to Lady 
Aylmer’s views, and her own views as to Lady Aylmer. With Will 
this subject was one most difficult of discussion, and he blushed and 
tidgeted in his chair, and walked about the room, and found himself 
unable to look Clara in the face as she spoke to him. But she went 
on, goading him with the name which of all names was the most 
distasteful to him; and mentioning that name almost in terms of 
reproach,—of reproach which he felt it would be ungenerous to 
reciprocate, but which he would have exaggerated to unmeasured 
abuse if he had given his tongue license to speak his mind. 

“T was right to send back the money ;—wasn’t I, Will? Say 
that I was right. Pray tell me that you think so!” 

“1 don’t understand it at present, you see; I am no lawyer.”’, 

“ But it doesn’t want a lawyer to know that I couldn’t take the 
money from him. I am sure you feel that.” 

‘“‘ Tf a man owes money, of course he ought to pay it.” 

“ But he doesn’t owe it, Will. It is intended for generosity.” 

* You don’t want anybody’s generosity, certainly.” Then he 
reflected that Clara must, after all, depend entirely on the gene- 
rosity of some one till she was married, and he wanted to explain to 
her that everything he had in the world was at her service,—was 
indeed her own. Or he would have explained, if he knew how, that 
he did not intend to take advantage of the entail,—that the Belton 
estate should belong to her as the natural heir of her father. But he 
conceived that the moment for explaining this had hardly as yet 
arrived, and that he had better confine himself to some attempt at 
teaching her that no extraneous assistance would be necessary to 
her. “In money matters,” said he, “of course you are to look 
tome. That is a matter of course. Ill see Green about the other 
affairs. Green and I are friends. We'll settle it.” 

“ That’s not what I meant, Will.” 

“ But it’s what I mean. This is one of those things in which a 
man has to act on his own judgment. Your father and I understood 
each other.” 

“ He did not understand that I was to accept your bounty.” 

“Bounty is a nasty word, and I hate it. You accepted me,—as 
your brother, and as such I mean to act.’’ The word almost stuck 
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in his throat, but he brought it out at last in a fierce tone, of which 
she understood accurately the cause and meaning. “ All money 
matters about the place must be settled by me. Indeed, that’s why 
I came down.” 

“‘ Not only for that, Will.” 

“ Just to be useful in that way, I mean.” 

“You came to see me,—because you knew I should want you.” 
Surely this was malice prepense! Knowing what was his want, how 
could she exasperate it by talking thus of her own? “As for 
money, I have no claim on any one. 
forlorn. But I will not talk of that.” 

“Did you not say that you would treat me as a brother ?” 

‘“T did not mean that I was to be a burden on you.” 

“| know what I meant, and that is sufficient.” 

Belton had been at the house some hours before he made any sign 
of leaving her, and when he did so he had to explain something of his 
plans. He would remain, he said, for about a week in the neighbour- 
hood. She of course was obliged to ask him to stay at the house,— 
at the house which was in fact his own; but he declined to do this, 
blurting out his reason at last very plainly. ‘Captain Aylmer 
would not like it, and I suppose you are bound to think of what he 
likes and dislikes.” “TI don’t know what right Captain Aylmer 
would have to dislike any such thing,” said Clara. But, nevertheless, 
she allowed the reason to pass as current, and did not press her 
invitation. Will declared that he would stay at the inn at Redicote, 
striving to explain in some very unintelligible manner that such an 
arrangement would be very convenient. He would remain at Redi- 
cote, and would come over to Belton every day during his sojourn in 
the country. Then he asked one question in a low whisper as to the 
last sad ceremony, and, having received an answer, started off with 
the declared intention of calling on Colonel Askerton. 

The next two or three days passed uncomfortably enough with Will 
Belton. He made his head-quarters at the little inn of Redicote, and 
drove himself backwards and forwards between that place and the 
estate which was now his own. On each of these days he saw 
Colonel Askerton, whom he found to be a civil pleasant man, willing 
enough to rid himself of the unpleasant task he had undertaken, but, 
at the same time, willing also to continue his services if any further 
services were required of him. But of Mrs. Askerton on these 
oceasions Will saw nothing, nor had he ever spoken to her since the 
time of his first visit to the Castle. Then came the day of the 
funeral, and after that rite was over he returned with his cousin to 
the house. There was no will to be read. The old squire had left 
no will, nor was there anything belonging to him at the time of his 
death that he could bequeath. The furniture in the house, the worn- 
out carpets and old-fashioned chairs, belonged to Clara; but, beyond 
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that, property she had none, nor had it been in her father’s power to 
endow her with anything. She was alone in the world, penniless, with 
a conviction on her own mind that her engagment with Frederic 
Aylmer must of necessity come to an end, and with a feeling about 
her cousin which she could hardly analyse, but which told her that 
she could not go to his house in Norfolk, nor live with him at 
Belton Castle, nor trust herself into his hands as she would into those 
of a real brother. 

On the afternoon of the day on which her father had been buried 
she brought to him a letter, asking him to read it, and tell her what 
she should do. The letter was from Lady Aylmer, and contained an 
invitation to Aylmer Castle. It had been accompanied, as the reader 
may possibly remember, by a letter from Captain Aylmer himself. 
Of this she of course informed her cousin; but she did not find it 
to be necessary to show the letter of one rival to the other. Lady 
Aylmer’s letter was cold in its expression of weleome, but very dicta- 
torial in pointing out the absolute necessity that Clara should accept 
the invitation so given. “I think you will not fail to agree with me, 
dear Miss Amedroz,” the letter said, “that under these strange and 
perplexing circumstances, this is the only roof which can, with any 
propriety, afford you a shelter.” “And why not the poor-house ?” 
she said, aloud to her cousin, when she perceived that his eye had | 
<lescended so far on the page. He shook his head angrily, but said 


nothing ; and when he had finished the letter he folded it and gave it 
back still in silence. “ And what am I to do?” she said. “ You 
tell me that I am to come to you for advice in everything.” 


g. 
“ You must decide for yourself here.”’ 


“‘ And you won’t advise me. Youwon’ttell me whether she is right?” 

“T suppose she is right.” 

“Then I had better go?” 

“Tf you mean to marry Captain Aylmer, you had better go.” 

“T am engaged to him.” 

“Then you had better go.” 

“ But I will not submit myself to her tyranny.” 

‘Let the marriage take place at once, and you will have to submit 
only to his. I suppose you are prepared for that ? ” 

‘“‘T do not know. I do not like tyranny.” 

Again he stood silent for awhile, looking at her, and then he 
answered : “I should not tyrannise over you, Clara,” 

“Oh, Will, Will, do not speak like that. Do not destroy every- 
thing.” 

“What am I to say ?” 

“What would you say if your sister, your real sister, asked advice in 
such a strait? If you had a sister, who came to you, and told you 


all her difficulty, you would advise her. You-would not say words to 
make things worse for her.” 
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“Tt would be very different.” 

“ But you said you would be my brother.”’ 

“ How am I to know what you feel for this man? It seems to me 
that you half hate him, half fear him, and sometimes despise him.” 

“‘ Hate him !—no, I never hate him.”’ 

“Go to him, then, and ask him what you had better do. Don’t 
ask me.’ Then he hurried out of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. But before he had half gone down the stairs he remem- 
bered the ceremony at which he had just been present, and how 
desolate she was in the world, and he returned to her. “TI beg your 
pardon, Clara,” he said, ‘I am passionate; but I must be a beast to 
show my passion to you on such a day as this. If I were you I 
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should accept Lady Aylmer’s invitation,—merely thanking her for 
it in the ordinary way. I should then go and see how the land lay. 
That is the advice I should give my sister.” 

«“ And I will,—if it is only because you tell me.”’ 

“ But as for a home,—tell her you have one of your own,—at 
Belton Castle, from which no one can turn you out, and where no one 
can intrude on you. This house belongs to you.” Then, before she 
could answer him, he had left the room; and she listened to his 
heavy quick footsteps as he went across the hall and out of the front 
door. 

He walked across the park and entered the little gate of Colonel 
Askerton’s garden, as though it were his habit to go to the cottage 
when he was at Belton. There had been various matters on which 
the two men had been brought into contact concerning the old 
squire’s death and the tenancy of: the cottage, so that they had 
become almost intimate. Belton had nothing new that he specially 
desired to say to Colonel Askerton, whom, indeed, he had seen only 
a short time before at the funeral; but he wanted the relief of speak- 
ing to some one before he returned to the solitude of the inn at 
Redicote. On this occasion, however, the Colonel was out, and the 
maid asked him if he would see Mrs. Askerton. When he said some- 
thing about not troubling her, the girl told him that her mistress 
wished to speak to him, and then he had no alternative but to allow 
himself to be shown into the drawing-room. 

“T wanted to see you a minute,” said Mrs. Askerton, bowing to 
him without putting out her hand, “that I might ask you how you 
find your cousin.” 

“She is pretty well, I think.” 

“Colonel Askerton has seen more of her than I have since her 
father’s death, and he says that she does not bear it well. He thinks 
that she is ill.” 

“T do not think her ill. Of course she is not in good spirits.” 

“No; exactly. How should she be? But he thinks she seems so 
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worn. I hope you will excuse me, Mr. Belton, but I love her so well 
that I cannot bear to be quite in the dark as to her future. Is any- 
thing settled yet ?” , 

“She is going to Aylmer Castle.” 

“To Aylmer Castle! Is she indeed? At once?” 

“Very soon. Lady Aylmer has asked her.” 

“Lady Aylmer! Then I suppose 

“You suppose what ’” Will Belton asked. 

“JT did not think she would have gone to Aylmer Castle ,—though 
I dare say it is the best thing she cull do. She seemed to me to 
dislike the Aylmers,—that is, Lady Aylmer,—so much! But I 
suppose she is right.” 

“She is right to go if she likes it.” 

“She is circumstanced so cruelly! Is she not? Where else could 
she go? Ido so feel for her. I believe I need hardly tell you, 
Mr. Belton, that she would be as welcome here as flowers in May,— 
but that I do not dare to ask her to come to us.” She said this in a 
low voice, turning her eyes away from him, looking first upon the 
ground, and then again up at the window,—but still not daring to. 
meet his eye. 

“T don’t exactly know about that,” said Belton awkwardly. 

“You know, I hope, that I love her dearly.” 

“ Everybody does that,” said Will. 

“ You do, Mr. Belton.” 

“Yes ;—I do; just as though she were———my sister.” 

“ And as your sister would you let her come here,—to us?” He 
sat silent for awhile, thinking, and she waited patiently for his 
answer. But she spoke again before he answered her. “I am well 
aware that you know all my history, Mr. Belton.” 

“T should’t tell it her, if you mean that, though she were my 
sister. If she were my wife I should tell her.” 

“ And why your w ife 2” 

‘“‘ Because then I should be sure it would do no harm.” 

“Then I find that you can be generous, Mr. Belton. But she 
knows it all as well as you do.” 

“T did not tell her.” 

“Nor did I ;—but I should have done so had not Captain Aylmer 
been before me. And now tell me whether I could ask her to come: 
here.” 

“Tt would be useless, as she is going to Aylmer Castle.” 

“ But she is going there simply to find a home,—having no other.” 

“That is not so, Mrs. Askerton. She has a home as perfectly her 
own as any woman in the land. Belton Castle is hers to do what 
she may please with it. She can live here if she likes it, and 
nobody can say a word to her. She need not go to Aylmer Castle 
to look for a home.” 
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“You mean you would lend her the house.” 

“Tt is hers.” 

“T do not understand you, Mr. Belton.” 

“Tt does not signify ;—we will say no more about it.” 

«« And you think she likes going to Lady Aylmer’s ?” 

‘‘ How should I say what she likes ?” 

Then there was another pause before Mrs. Askerton spoke again. 
“T can tell you one thing,” she said : “ she does not like him.” 

“ That is her affair.” 

“But she should be taught to know her own mind before she 
throws herself away altogether. You would not wish your cousin to 
marry 2 man whom she does not love because at one time she had 
come to think that she loved him. That is the truth of it, Mr. 
Belton. If she goes to Aylmer Castle she will marry him,—and she 
will be an unhappy woman always afterwards. If you would 
sanction her coming here for a few days, I think all that would be 
cured. She would come in a moment, if you advised her.” 

Then he went away, allowing himself to make no further answer 
at the moment, and discussed the matter with himself as he walked 
back to Redicote, meditating on it with all his mind, and all his 
heart, and all his strength. And, as he meditated, it came on to rain 
bitterly, —a cold piercing February rain,—and the darkness of night 

came upon him, and he floundered on through the thick mud of 
the Somersetshire lanes, unconscious of the wenllion and of the dark- 
ness. There was a way open to him by which he might even yet 
get what he wanted. He thought he saw that there was a way open 
to him through the policy of this w oman, whom he perceived to have 
become friendly to him. He saw, or thought that he saw, it all. No 
day had absolutely been fixed for this journey to Yorkshire ; and if - 
Clara were induced to go first to the cottage, and stay there with Mrs. 
Askerton, no such journey might ever be taken. He could well 
understand that such a visit on her part would give a mortal offence 
to all the Aylmers. That tyranny of which Clara spoke with so 
much dread would be exhibited then without reserve, and so there 
would be an end altogether of the Aylmer alliance. But were she 
once to start for Aylmer Park, then there would be no hope for him. 
Then her fate would be decided,—and his. As far as he could see, 
too,—as far as he could see then, there would be no dishonesty in 
this plan. Why should Clara not go to Mrs. Askerton’s house? What 
could be more natural than such a visit at such a time? If she were 
in truth his sister he would not interfere to prevent it if she wished 
it. He had told himself that the woman should be forgiven her 
offence, and had thought that that forgiveness should be complete. 
If the Aylmers were so unreasonable as to quarrel with her on this 
ground, let them quarrel with her. Mrs. Askerton had told him that 
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Clara did not really like Captain Aylmer. Perhaps it was so; and if 
so, what greater kindness could he do her than give her an oppor- 
tunity for escaping from such a union ? 

The whole of the next day he remained at Redicote, thinking, 
doubting, striving to reconcile his wishes and his honesty. It rained 
all day, and as he sat alone, smoking in the comfortless inn, he told 
himself that the rain was keeping him ;—but in truth it was not the 
rain. Had he resolved to do his best to prevent this visit to York- 
shire, or had he resolved to further it, I think he would have gone to 
Belton without much fear of the rain. On the second day after the 
funeral he did go, and he had then made up his mind. Clara, if she 
would listen to him, should show her independence of Lady Aylmer 
by staying a few days with the Askertons before she went to York- 
shire, and by telling Lady Aylmer that such was her intention. “If 
she really loves the man,” he said to himself, “she will go at once, in 
spite of anything that I can say. If she does not, I shall be saving her.” 

“‘ How cruel of you not to come yesterday!” Clara said, as soon as 
she saw him. 

“It rained so hard,” he answered. 

“ But men like you care so little for rain; but that is when you 
have business to take you out,—or pleasure.” 

“You need not be so severe. The truth is I had things to trouble 
me.” 

“What troubled you, Will? I thought all the trouble was mine.” 

“T suppose everybody thinks that his own shoe pinches the 
hardest.” 

“Your shoe can’t pinch you very bad, I should think. Sometimes 
when I think of you it seems that you are an embodiment of: pro- 
sperity and happiness.” 

“JT don’t see it myself;—that’s all. Did you write to Lady 
Aylmer, Clara?” 

“T wrote ; but I didn’t send it. I would not send any letter till I 
had shown it to you, as you are my confessor and adviser. There ; 
read it. Nothing, I think, could be more courteous or less humble.” 
He took the letter and read it. Clara had simply expressed herself 
willing to accept Lady Aylmer’s invitation, and asked her ladyship to 
fixaday. There was no mention of Captain Aylmer’s name in the 
note. 

“ And you think this is best?” he said. His voice was hardly like 
his own as he spoke. There was wanting to it that tone of self- 
assurance which his voice almost always possessed, even when self- 
assurance was lacking to his words. 

“T thought it was your own advice,”’ she said. 

“Well ;—-yes ; that is, I don’t quite know. You couldn’t go for 
a week or so yet, I suppose.” 
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“Perhaps in about a week.” 

« And what will you do till then?” 

«“ What will I do!” 

“ Yes ;—where do you mean to stay ?”’ 

“JT thought, Will, that perhaps you would let me—remain here.” 

“ Let you!—Oh, heavens! Look here, Clara.” 

« What is it, Will ?” 

“ Before heaven I want to do for you what may be the best for 
you,—without thinking of myself ;—without thinking of myself, if 
I could only help it.” 

“T have never doubted you. I never will doubt you. I believe 
in you next to my God. I do, Will; I do.” He walked up and 
down the room half-a-dozen times before he spoke again, while she 
stood by the table watching him. “TI wish,” she said, “ I knew what 
it is that troubles you.” To this he made no answer, but went on 
walking till she came up to him, and putting both her hands upon 
his arm said, “It will be better, Will, that I should go ;—will it 
not? Speak to me, and sayso. I feel that it will be better.” Then 
he stopped in his walk and looked down upon her, as her hands still 
rested upon his shoulder. He gazed upon her for some few seconds, 
remaining quite motionless, and then, opening his arms, he sur- 
rounded her with his embrace, and pressing her with all his strength 
close to his bosom, kissed her forehead, and her cheeks, and her lips, 
and her eyes. His will was so masterful, his strength so great, and 
his motion so quick, that she was powerless to escape from him till 
he relaxed his hold. Indeed she hardly struggled, so much was she 
surprised and so soon released. But the moment that he left her he 
saw that her face was burning red, and that the tears were streaming 
from her eyes. She stood for a moment trembling, with her hands 
clenched, and with a look of scorn upon her lips and brow that he had 
never seen before ; and then she threw herself on a sofa, and, burying 
her face, sobbed aloud, while her whole body was shaken as with con- 
vulsions. He leaned over her repentant, not knowing what to do 
not knowing how to speak. All ideas of his scheme had gone from 
him now. He had offended her for ever,—past redemption. What 
could be the use now of any scheme ? And as he stood there he 
hated himself because of his scheme. The utter misery and disgrace 
of the present moment had come upon him because he had thought 
more of himself than of her. It was but a few moments since she had 
told him that she trusted him next to her God ; and yet, in those few 
moments, he had shown himself utterly unworthy of that trust, and 
had destroyed all her confidence. But he could not leave her without 
speaking to her. “Clara,” he said ;—“ Clara.” But she did not 
answer him. “Clara; will you not speak tome? Will you not let 
me ask you to forgive me?’ But still she only sobbed. For her, 
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at that moment, we may say that sobbing was easier than speech. 
How was she to pardon so great an offence? How was she to resent 
such passionate love ? 

But he could not continue to stand there motionless, all but speech- 
less, while she lay with her face turned away from him. He must at 
any rate in some manner take himself away out of the room ; and 
this he could not do, even in his present condition of unlimited dis- 
grace, without a word of farewell. ‘Perhaps I had better go and 
leave you,” he said. 

Then at last there came a voice, “ Oh, Will, why have you done 
this? Why have you treated me so badly?” When he had last 
seen her face her mouth had been full of scorn, but there was no scorn 
now in her voice. “ Why—why—why ?” 

Why indeed ;—except that it was needful for him that she should 
know the depth of his passion. “If you will forgive me, Clara, I 
will not offend you so again,” he said. 

“ You have offended me. What amItosay? What am I to do? 
I have no other friend.” 

“Tamawretch. I know that I am a wretch.” 

“T did not suspect that you would be so cruel. Oh, Will!” 

But before he went she told him that she had forgiven him, and 
she had preached to him a solemn, sweet sermon on the wickedness 
of yielding to momentary impulses. Her low, grave words sank into 
his ears as though they were divine; and when she said a word to 
him, blushing as she spoke, of the sin of his passion, and of what her 
sin would be if she were to permit it, he sat by her weeping like an 
infant, tears which were certainly tears of innocence. She had been 
very angry with him; but I think she loved him better when her 
sermon was finished, than she had ever loved him before. 

There was no further question as to her going to Aylmer Castle, 
nor was any mention made of Mrs. Askerton’s invitation to the 
cottage. The letter for Lady Aylmer was sent, and it was agreed 
between them that Will should remain at Redicote till the answer 
from Yorkshire should come, and should then convey Clara as far as 
London on her journey. And when he took leave of her that after- 
noon, she was able to give him her hand in her old hearty, loving 
way, and to call him Will with the old hearty, loving tone. And he, 
—he was able to accept these tokens of her graciousness, as though 
they were signs of a pardon which she had been good to give, but 
which he certainly had not deserved. 

As he went back to Redicote, he swore to himself that he would 
never love any woman but her,—even though she must be the wife 


of Captain Aylmer. 
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THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE SWISS FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 


A FOREIGNER who undertakes to treat of the internal politics of 
another country, stands at a manifest disadvantage when compared 
with a native. But his disadvantages are, however, in some degree 
counterbalanced by one or two points in which the position of the 
foreigner is the more favourable of the two. A foreigner is almost 
sure to fall into some errors of detail; even if all his statements are 
legally correct, he can hardly be certain of catching the practical 
bearing of every point, and he will have great difficulty in realising 
the exact position and objects of contending political parties. When 
some very clear and broad general principles are at stake, the 
points at issue may be perfectly intelligible ; but it seldom happens 
that the political conflicts of any country turn wholly upon such 
general principles. All sorts of personal, local, and temporary 
considerations are sure to come in; and these no foreigner, except 
those who, by long residence in the country, are entitled to rank 
as natives, can ever expect thoroughly to master. If we look 
to our own political struggles, a foreigner can understand the 
principles which were at stake in questions like Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, the Reform Bill, or the Repeal of the Corn Laws. He 
may go wrong about particular details, but he will thoroughly 
take in the general position of the contending parties. But the 
every-day working of our political conflicts, in cases where no great 
principle is at stake, in cases where the rank and file of a party 
blindly follow their leader, must often be quite unintelligible to 
a foreign observer. He may have a general notion of what is meant 
by Conservative and Liberal, but he must be a good deal puzzled 
when he finds Lord Stanley ranked as a Conservative and Mr. Lowe 
ranked as a Liberal. What can he-understand when he sees in an 
English paper all the newly-elected members ranged under two 
heads, and Lord Palmerston and Mr. Bright set down under the 
same head? Not only the Americans, but every nation under 
heaven, are so far a peculiar people that no man of any other nation 
can expect thoroughly to understand them in every detail. But, 
on the other hand, in observing the broad principles and general 
workings of a constitution, and especially in comparing one constitu- 
tion with another, a foreigner has a distinct advantage over the native. 
The native’s perfect familiarity with those details which the foreigner 
can never expect thoroughly to grasp by no means tends to clear his 
view of the general position of his own political system as compared 
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with other political systems. Few Englishmen can be brought to 
realise the possibility of a popular legislative assembly which is not a 
representative assembly. Jew Englishmen can be brought to under- 
stand that a constitutional monarchy does not necessarily imply that 
very complicated conventional relation which exists in England 
between the Sovereign, the Ministry, and the Parliament. Englishmen 
can hardly realise the position of a king whose powers are narrowly 
limited by law, but who, within the limits of those legal powers, 
can act according to his personal discretion. The fact that our con- 
stitution is conventional, and not written, probably helps to make 
Englishmen less able than men of other nations to compare their own 
political system with the political systems of other nations. But the 
difficulty must exist, in a greater or less degree, in all cases. The 
foreigner will see better than the native the general position of any 
particular constitution with regard to constitutions in general. And 
this advantage must be taken as some set-off against the manifest 
disadvantages of the foreigner, against his inevitable mistakes in 
detail, his tendency to invert the relative practical importance of 
particular institutions, to attribute effects to wrong or inadequate 
causes, and especially to fail in grasping the exact position and 
objects of political parties, whenever local or personal considerations 
influence their scheme of action. 

The political constitution of Switzerland is a subject to which few 
Englishmen have given any attention. The very familiarity which 
most Englishmen have with the natural objects of the country seems, 
in some strange way, to have stifled all interest in the history and 
polities of the country. It is certain that, in days before men took 
to breaking their necks among the Alps, the political institutions of 
Switzerland did excite considerable interest. Bishop Burnet in one 
age, and Archdeacon Coxe in another, went through the land without 
running themselves into the least danger; and if they did not come 
back with the glory of triumphing over “ virgin peaks,” they came 
back with a large stock of political information instead. As a mere 
political curiosity, Switzerland ‘is perhaps less attractive in our days 
than it was in theirs. Some of the most curious things in the 
country were also among the most mischievous things, and many of 
them have been, in later times, happily got rid of. Switzerland is 
still, beyond every other modern country, the image of ancient 
Greece ; but it is an image much less exact than it was a hundred 
years ago. To see living Helots and Perioikoi, Patricians and 
Plebeians and cives sine suffragio, must have had its charm for the 
comparative historian; but it is a privilege which a liberal politician 
will not mourn to find himself deprived of. But, on the other hand, 
the number of European republics has been so lessened since the days 
of Burnet or Coxe, that Switzerland is, in one point of view, a greater 
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political curiosity than it was then. The one republic of any extent 
still left in Europe—the most perfect federal union which Europe has 
seen since the days of Mummius—the one state of the Old World 
which supplies a direct comparison with that great Transatlantic 
Republic on which all eyes are fixed—the one state whose passage 
through the fiery trial of the French Revolution has issued in the 
destruction of nearly all that was evil and the preservation of nearly 
all that was good—the one state in which we can see the forms of 
ancient and medieval commonwealths brought into harmony with all 
the requirements of modern times—a state which, like our own, at 
once clings to the past and looks forward to the future—a state whose 
position allows and demands of it to be at once in the truest sense 
conservative and progressive—a state which, like our own, still 
presents a wide field for the reformer, but in which, as in our own, 
every abuse can be reformed without shaking the integrity of the 
body politic—such a state, independent of the attractions, both real 
and romantic, of its earlier history, is surely one of the most fascinat- 
ing objects for the political student which any age or country can 
afford. 

In considering the question which is now agitating the Swiss Con- 
federation, the question of Bundesrevision or Reform of the Federal 
Constitution, I shall remember that I am addressing English and not 
Swiss readers. Some of the points which are most interesting, be- 
cause most practically important, to a native, are by no means equally 
so to a foreign student of political science. Some of the points at 
present at issue are financial or social rather than strictly political. 
For instance, a constitutional student, as such, is} not interested in 
the kinds of taxation which either the Confederation or the Cantons 
may think good to employ ; he is interested in the way in which the 
powers of taxation are divided between the Confederation and the 
Cantons. Again, some of the questions which are the most interesting 
to a Swiss, or to a student of the social condition of Switzerland, relate 
to the institution of the Gemeinden, to points many of which are 
analogous to our own law of settlement. But these are of no import- 
ance to a strictly constitutional student, except when they too are 
brought to bear on the relations between Federal and Cantonal autho- 
rity. My immediate business is with the Swiss Federal Constitution 
strictly as a political constitution, as a system distributing certain 
political powers in a certain way. I shall therefore mainly confine 
myself to those among the proposed changes which affect the distribu- 
tion of powers either between the League and the Cantons, or between 
the several authorities of the League. Whether the Federal execu- 
tive shall be elected by the people or by the Federal Legislature is a 
question deserving the attention of every political student. Whether 
the League shall take to itself a monopoly of tobacco as well as of 
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gunpowder is a matter which may be safely left to Swiss political 
economists to settle for themselves. 

The existing Federal Constitution dates from the year 1848, when 
Switzerland definitely changed from what in German political lan- 
guage is called a Staatenbund to a Bundesstaat. That is to say, it 
established for the first time a real Federal Government, on the 
general. model of that of the United States. The change was exactly 
analogous to the change made by the United States themselves from 
the loose Confederation of 1778 to the present Constitution of 
1787. The old lax Confederation of the Thirteen Cantons, 
with their allied, protected, and subject districts, came to an 
end before the French Revolutionary arms in 1798. French 
love of theory and uniformity produced the Helvetic Republic, an 
Einheitsstaat, a Republic One and Indivisible. This was found 
not to answer for a country where local feelings and local differences 
were so strong. The first Buonaparte, by his Act of Mediation in 
1803, restored a Federal system, and another Federal system suc- 
ceeded it after his fall in 1814. Neither of these constitutions, how- 
ever, the latter still less than the former, at all realised the full per- 
fection of the Federal idea. But the Sonderbund war in 1847 finally 
showed the necessity of a closer union, and the result was the constitu- 
tion of the next year. The time was happily seized on. In that 
year the despots of Europe had enough to do at home, and Switzerland 
was therefore able to develop and improve her institutions for herself. 

In a Federal State a written Constitution seems to be a necessity. 
It partakes of the nature of a treaty. Certain States, previously 
independent, either in history or in theory, agree to become one State 
for certain purposes, while they remain distinct States for certain 
other purposes. It is the essence of a Federal Union that the several 
States should surrender some of their powers to a central body, and 
should retain others in their own hands. If the States retain all their 
powers, or if they surrender all their powers, they do not form a 
Federal Union at all, but a mere alliance in the first case, an 
Einheitsstaat in the second. There must be something entrusted to 
the Federal power which the several States cannot touch, and some- 
thing left to the several States which the Federal power cannot 
touch. The terms on which this union is made must be solemnly 
recorded, in a way which the fundamental rules of a State whose 
constitution has grown up by degrees need not be. Such a solemn 
record forms the Federal Constitution, a Constitution which, it is 
manifest, can be changed only by means of its own prescribing. The 
States which form the compact must vest somewhere or other the 
power of altering the Constitution, or, in other words, of varying the 
terms of union ; otherwise revolution or secession must be the result 
whenever any change of circumstances occurs. With us the Crown 
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and Parliament can do anything, because with us Law and Constitu- 
tion are one. Many single States, the separate Swiss Cantons among 
others, have written Constitutions. But in these cases a written Con- 
stitution is not a necessity ; its existence simply means that it is thought 
good to make the process of law-making more difficult on some great 
points than on others. But in a Federal State the Federal Constitution 
is essentially a compact, something above ordinary Federal or Cantonal 
legislation. Even if the ordinary Federal Legislature were entrusted 
with the power of altering the Constitution at pleasure, it could only be 
by virtue of the Constitution, and not by any inherent power; for all 
Federal authority must be derived from the Federal compact, that is, 
from the Constitution. In a Federal State the Federal Constitution 
is necessarily something above the law, while in a State not Federal 
Law and Constitution may well be, as they are with ourselves, the 
same thing. 

The Federal Constitution, then, prescribes the limits of Federal 
and State authority, and also defines the assemblies and magistrates 
among whom the Federal authority is divided. It must define these 
points if itis to bea Federal Constitution at all; it clearly may take 
in anything else which the contracting parties choose to include among 
the terms of union. Thus one of the provisions of the Swiss Constitu- 
tion excludes the Jesuits from the territories of the Confederation. 
This is clearly not what we should call a constitutional point, but one 
for ordinary legislation, one which, primd facie, we should expect to 
find left to each Canton to order for itself. But to get rid of the 
Jesuits was held to be a practical necessity of the first moment, and, 
in a Federal State, a matter of this sort must either be left to 
cantonal legislation, or else be ruled by the Federal Constitution ; 
unless ruled by the Federal Constitution, it cannot be made a 
matter of Federal legislation. In like manner the Constitution 
contains provisions on several other points which are not strictly 
constitutional, according to our notions of what is constitutional, 
but which it was thought good to place beyond the reach of 
cantonal legislation, and which could be placed beyond the reach 
of cantonal legislation only by being ruled by the Federal Con- 
stitution. There are more points of this sort in the Swiss Constitution 
than in the American, for an obvious reason. The American 
States had not, like the Swiss Cantons, been for ages indepen- 
dent commonwealths, legislating for themselves, and presenting 
the most remarkable differences in language, manners, and religion. 
Their independence, in any shape but that of members of a Confede- 
ration, was something purely theoretical, or rather momentary. There 
were, therefore, not the same number of disputed questions which it 
was thought good to settle, as far as might be, once for all, and for 
settling which the enactment of the Federal Constitution supplied 
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the readiest means. It is necessary to bear in mind this habit of 
incorporating both in the Federal and the Cantonal Constitutions 
many provisions on subjects which we should think matters for ordi- 
nary legislation. It follows from hence that the revision of a Consti- 
tution, Federal or Cantonal, does not convey to a Swiss the same 
notion of radical and revolutionary change which it does to an 
Englishman. A revision of the Constitution may be needed to alter 
some point which, in England, might be settled by an ordinary Act 
of Parliament, with very little either of debate within the Houses or 
of public excitement out of them. 

There is something almost ludicrous about the way in which the 
present cry for a revision of the Federal Constitution (Bundesrevision) 
has been brought about. A great principle has seldom been brought 
under discussion on a smaller occasion. A late treaty between Switzer- 
land and France! requires that all French subjects, without distinc- 
tion of religion, shall be allowed to settle at will in any part of 
Switzerland. But this, it turns out, is more than the Federal Govern- 
ment can guarantee. It trenches on the sovereignty of the Cantons 
in a way which would hardly have been thought of beforehand. The 
vast majority of Frenchmen are at least nominal Roman Catholics, 
a vast majority of the small remaining minority are Protestants, in 
communion with the Protestants of Switzerland. To neither the 
French Catholics nor the French Protestants is there any sort of 
objection, as the religion of both is acknowledged and protected by 
the Swiss Constitution. But Catholics and Protestants do not form an 
exhaustive division of Frenchmen ; France acknowledges a third creed 
which Switzerland does not acknowledge, namely, the ancient faith of 
Moses. As the Constitution now stands, the Federal Government 
cannot secure to a French Jew the right to exercise his religion, or 
to settle in the country at all. Whether he may do so or not do so 
is a matter of cantonal legislation, which different Cantons have 
settled in different ways. 

The Federal legislation on religious matters stands thus. It leaves 
the question of church establishments wholly to the Cantons. Each 
Canton may have what established church it pleases, or no established 
church at all. There are, accordingly, Catholic Cantons, Protestant 
Cantons, and Mixed Cantons. But the Federal Constitution secures equal 
civil and political rights to all members of any “recognised Christian 
confession.” This seems to mean that the established religion of any 
Canton must be at least tolerated by every other Canton. Catholic 
Luzern cannot make a law to forbid Protestant worship within its 
territory, or to debar its Protestant citizens from the elective fran- 
chise. Protestant Ziirich, in like manner, can do nothing to the 
prejudice of its Catholic minority. But those who do not belong to 
(1) Traité sur ? Etablissement des Suisses en France et des Francais en Suisse, June 30th, 1864. 
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either of the two dominant churches seem to be left wholly to the 
mercies of cantonal legislation. Neither Jews nor Christian sectaries 
come within the Federal guaranty. The Cantons therefore in these 
matters do as they please. The Jew flourishes at Geneva and in 
Aargau. In most of the Cantons he is subject to more or less of 
disqualification. Here is manifestly room for reform. Switzerland 
must be considered as lagging behind her own liberal theories, and 
behind the practice of several States whose theories are less liberal, 
as long as a man’s civil and political condition depends in any way 
on his religious belief. But the makers of the Federal Constitution 
are not to be blamed for this. Both in this matter and in several 
others, where the provisions of the Constitution seem less liberal than 
might have been expected, they still are a distinct advance upon the 
former state of things. In all such cases, though the makers of the 
Constitution did not secure all that was to be wished for, or probably 
all that they wished for themselves, they still secured what was 
positively a great deal. They took out of the hands of the Cantons 
several matters which some of the Cantons were sure to rule in a less 
liberal way than the Constitution has ruled them. It is to be 
regretted that both Catholic and Protestant intolerance combined to 
refuse equal rights to the sectary and the Jew. But when we look 
at the past history of the country, we shall see that far more has been 
gained than still remains to be gained. The two dominant churches, 
containing between them all but an insignificant minority of the 
Swiss people, are effectually disabled from injuring one another. The 
Constitution obliges the Catholic to endure the heretic, and it obliges 
the Protestant to endure the idolator. It isa real triumph to see a 
stately Protestant church rising at Luzern, and a stately Catholic 
church rising at Geneva. All good luck to the sectaries and the 
Jews in their struggle to obtain equal rights; but the great practical 
point is gained already. 

It is the same in other points. The bad side of a system of small 
states came out strongly under the old state of things, and consider- 
able traces of it remain still. Most of the petty cantonal restrictions 
which used to be so annoying to foreigners are abolished. The Cantons 
can no longer exercise their sovereignty by imposing vexatious tolls, 
or by coining money so bad that nobody in the next Canton will 
take it. The post, the coinage, the custom-house, the telegraph, are 
all of them Federal affairs, and there is certainly no part of the world 
in which they are better managed. But many matters where reform 
is much needed escape the eye of the traveller. The citizens of 
different Cantons are no longer strangers and foreigners to one another. 
But the right of citizens of one Canton to settle in another is still 
cumbered by restrictions which would be better away. It seems 
absurd, for instance, that a physician of one Canton cannot freely 
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practise in another. The institution, again, of the Gemeinde, the 
Commune or parish, which plays such an important part in Swiss 
every-day life, is still left wholly to cantonal legislation. The freedom 
of a Gemeinde is usually a matter either of inheritance or of purchase, 
just like the freedom of many old English towns. A Swiss who 
leaves his own Canton or even his own parish becomes a mere 
foreigner, a pérocxoc, in the local affairs of the town or village in which 
he settles. As long as he complies with the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, he cannot be shut out from any Federal or Cantonal right; but 
there is room for any amount of local, personal, or religious jealousy, 
as to his admission or non-admission to the purely local franchise. 
Hence a very large proportion of Swiss citizens, living out of their 
native Cantons, or in their native Cantons but out of their native 
parishes, are in all immediate local concerns mere strangers and 
pilgrims. Now that there is talk of reform, one demand is to make 
the communal franchise a matter of residence and not of birth or 
purchase, to establish a system of what are called Territorialgemeinden. 
So, again, another very reasonable demand is, that all restrictions 
on the practice of trades and professions throughout the country 
be taken away. It is clear that a physician who can cure dis- 
eases at Geneva is not likely to poison people in Thurgau. It is 
hard that, if a man is taken ill in Unterwalden, he may not send for 
a skilful leech from Luzern. With regard to lawyers the case is 
slightly different, because, while medical science is the same every- 
where, the laws of the different Cantons may, and do, greatly differ. 
But this is the sort of thing which may be left to right itself. If a 
lawyer settles in a Canton without understanding the laws of that 
Canton, he is not likely to get many clients. But it seems hard in 
both cases that a clever man who happens to be born in a small or 
backward Canton should be denied the chance of pushing his fortune 
in a wider sphere. These are specimens of the sort of questions which 
have arisen, which are not strictly constitutional, but which it is 
sought to settle by a change in the Federal Constitution. I have left 
out some wild proposals, and some which would be unintelligible or 
uninteresting to foreigners. I have spoken only of two or three cases 
where there is a manifest need of reform. It does not, however, follow 
that, because there is a need of reform, a revision of the Federal Con- 
stitution is therefore the proper way to bring that reform about. It 
is certainly desirable—so at least it seems to an outside spectator—for 
the Federal Constitution to rule as few points as possible beyond those 
which are absolutely necessary to make it a Federal Constitution at 
all. Everything that can safely be left to the Cantons should be left 
to them. Itis better to put up fora few years longer with a little back- 
ward cantonal legislation than to interfere with that local independence 
to which Switzerland, after all, owes all her freedom and happiness. It 
would be very short-sighted policy to obtain even very valuable reforms 
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at the expense of running the least risk of bringing in what a native 
paper calls “a Directory at Bern, and Prefects in the Provinces.” In 
any matter which is not absolutely an affair of life and death, it is surely 
better to leave things to the gradual growth of enlightenment in the 
Cantons rather than to constrain unwilling brethren by even the most 
wholesome Federal compulsion. Much may be done by the system of 
Concordats ; much has been done by it before and since the establish- 
ment of the Constitution of 1848. Any number of Cantons can, with 
the consent of the Federal power, agree to remedy any of the points 
complained of, as far as those Cantons are concerned. To shame the 
unwilling Cantons by a liberal example is surely a more brotherly and 
Federal course than to force improvements upon them which they are 
not advanced enough to appreciate. 

I would not, however, extend these’ remarks to the religious ques- 
tion, even though it comes in the somewhat grotesque form of a 
Judenfrage, a discussion as to the rights to be allowed to a handful of 
French Jews. LPerfect religious freedom and equality is so great a 
principle that it distinctly touches the honour of the Confederation, 
if it is found to be less liberal on so important a point than the 
tyranny with which it is dealing. The provision of 1848 was a great 
advance in the right direction ; after seventeen years’ experience of 
its benefits, it will be wise and righteous to seize any opportunity of 
completing what that great reformation left imperfect. 

But now that the cry of Bundesrevision is once raised, every one 
who has anything to propose is naturally tempted to propose it, and 
some very important constitutional changes are called for by poli- 
ticians or political speculators of various ways of thinking. These 
will be found discussed with great calmness and moderation in an 
anonymous pamphlet’ attributed to Herr Dubs, a member of the 
Federal Council, and late President of the Confederation, who there- 
fore brings the light of experience to bear upon the subjects discussed. 
The whole pamphlet should be studied by any one who either cares 
specially for Swiss affairs or for the working of Federal systems in 
general. I will only pick out a few of those points which must be 
interesting to all political thinkers. 

The form of the Swiss Federal Government follows the model of 
that of the United States in the composition of its chambers, but it 
altogether differs from it in the nature of its executive branch? A 
power considerably less than that of the American President is vested 
in a council of seven, the Bundesrath or Conseil Fédéral. The two 
Houses of the Federal Diet, at the beginning of each Diet, elect the 
Council for three years, the term of their own duration. The Presi- 


dent, chosen yearly from among the members of the Council, is merely _ 


(1) Zur Bundesrevision, Ziirich, 1865. 
(2) This difference I have discussed at large in an article headed “ Presidential Govern- 
ment,” in the last number of the National Review, November, 1864. 
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a chairman, with the usual powers of a chairman, but with none of 
that personal authority which is vested in the American President. The 
American President is a distinct and independent power, not chosen 
by Congress, not responsible to Congress, except in the case of his 
committing some distinct breach of the law which renders him liable 
to impeachment. The Swiss Federal Council is practically a Com- 
mittee of the Houses for executive purposes. The Swiss Houses, in fact, 
do formally, at the beginning of each Parliament, what our House of 
Commons does silently ; that is, they determine whether the existing 
ministry shall remain in office. There is indeed the difference that a 
Federal Council or Councillor, when once chosen, cannot be got rid of 
for three years, except in case of actual crime. Still the relations 
between the Federal Council and the two Houses come nearer to the 
English model than they do to the totally independent position of the 
American President and Congress, where each has an equal right to 
speak in the name of the people, and where neither is able to get rid of, 
or effectually to control, the other during its legal term of existence. 
T have always thought it one of the great merits of the Swiss Con- 
stitution, as contrasted with the American, that it brings the legisla- 
tive and executive branches into closer and more harmonious relations, 
and that it avoids the countless evils of the American system of 
Presidential elections. And the experience of some of the Swiss 
Cantons themselves teaches the same lesson as that of the United 
States. The unhappy dissensions at Geneva last year were proof 
enough of the evil of establishing two co-equal powers side by side 
in a republic, a legislative and an executive, each the result of 
popular election, and neither of them having any control over the 
other. Yet what seems to be a considerable party is now raising a 
cry for the election of the Federal Council by the people instead of 
by the two Houses. It is thought that such a change would be a 
democratic one, as giving more direct power to the people. But 
surely, in a representative democracy, the proper field for popular 
action lies in the election of the representatives; if the people cannot 
trust its representatives to name an executive Council, how ean 
it trust them for any purpose whatever, and what becomes of the 
representative system at all? If the whole Swiss people is called 
on to choose seven councillors by a single vote, there at once arises, 
as Herr Dubs remarks, the American system of ticket-voting with 
all its evils. If, according to another proposal, Switzerland is 
divided into seven electoral districts, and each district chooses one 
councillor, some results of an almost stranger kind must follow. 
The Federal Councillors are, in fact, ministers of state, and though 
their acts must be the acts of the Council as a whole, yet they are 
required to divide the different departments of administration among 
themselves. Now the Houses, in electing a Council, can easily take 
care that among the persons elected there shall be men capable of 
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undertaking those different departments; even a party Caucus might 
take care to draw up its ticket upon the same principle; but how is 
it to be, if each councillor is chosen by a local division? It would 
be strange if two or three eastern Cantons should be cailed on to 
choose the Minister of the Interior, and two or three western ones to 
choose the Minister for Foreign Affairs. No doubt there may be 
difficulties and objections attaching to the present mode of choice, as 
to all other human things; but surely infinitely greater objections 
at once present themselves at the first mention of the proposed 
change. 

Another less important proposal is to assign some limit to the re- 
eligibility of Federal Councillors in successive Diets. As it is, it is 
possible, and seemingly usual, repeatedly to re-elect a Councillor who 
has given satisfaction in his.post. The President and Vice-President, 
indeed, cannot hold those offices for two years together, but, as they 
are chosen out of the Council, this simply means that the two first 
places in the Council are to alternate among its members. And it is 
hard to see why an able, honest, and experienced Councillor may not 
go on in office as long as he chooses to serve, and as long as the Diet 
chooses to re-elect him. It is desirable that the Houses should have 
the power of refusing’ to re-elect,. but it is not desirable that they 
should exercise that power without some distinct reason in each par- 
ticular case. The question of re-election in the case of the American 
President is a very difficult one, and the arguments for and against 
re-eligibility are very evenly balanced. But the objections to the 
re-election of a personal President do not apply to the re-election of 
any or all of the members of a Council of Seven. Such a Council, 
elected by a larger Council, does not stand in the same position as 
a single President practically, though not formally, elected by the 
people. Its members are not placed under at all the same tempta- 
tion to direct their policy in the way which is most likely to secure 
re-election, whether according to their conscientious conviction or not. 
The re-election or non-re-election of the whole Council or of any of 
its members is surely a matter on which it is inexpedient to legislate, 
and which is best left to the discretion of successive Diets. 

Another proposal, which I imagine does not gain much acceptance, 
is to abolish the Stdénderath or Federal Senate. Soto do, as is well 
pointed out by writers on the other side, would simply be to cast 
wholly aside the principle of state sovereignty in Federal legislation. 
In a single state the question of one or two chambers must be argued 
on other grounds, but in a Federal representative legislature two 
chambers seem absolutely necessary. A Confederation contains 
members differing so widely in extent and population as Bern and 
Uri, as New York and Rhode Island. But, as sovereign and in- 
dependent states, united by a voluntary compact, Bern and Uni, New 
York and Rhede Island, meet on terms of perfect equality. How 
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are these principles to be reconciled? If there be a single Federal 
primary assembly in which the votes are taken by heads, or a single 
representative assembly in which votes are apportioned to population, 
the larger states necessarily swamp the smaller, and the equality of 
the smaller as independent states is destroyed. If each state, great 
and small, has a single vote, as in the Achaian League and in the old 
Confederations both of America and Switzerland, then the small 
states gain an undue advantage over the large ones. The problem is 
solved by the arrangement adopted in the present American and 
Swiss constitutions. Every matter of Federal legislation must pass 
two Houses, in one of which numbers are strictly apportioned to 
population, while in the other each state, great and small, has an 
equal voice. The two principles then, population and state equality, 
are both recognised ; each has a veto upon the other, but neither can 
constrain the other against its will. The House of Representatives, the 
Nationalrath, represents the American or the Swiss nation as a nation. 
There Bern or New York has thirty or forty members, while Uri 
or Rhode Island has only one. The Senate, the Stdnderath, re- 
presents the states as states; there Bern and Uri, New York and 
Rhode Island, have each their two members as sovereign and equal 
commonwealths. This is a perfectly fair, indeed the only fair, ar- 
rangement, the only one in which neither principle is sacrificed to 
the other. The bicameral system, a good one everywhere, is there- 
fore in a Federal state absolutely essential. The cry for abolishing 
the Stdnderath comes very near to a cry for renouncing the Federal 
system, and adopting that of an Linheitsstaat. As such, it is rejected 
even by those who are eager for other constitutional changes, and 
who bear witness that the Standerath has not, as some, it would seem, 
feared that it would do, shown itself an aristocratic or reactionary 
body. 

Another demand is for a popular veto on all or some of the acts of 
the Federal Diet—a proposal doubtless meant to be ultra-democratic, 
but which strikes me as being opposed to every sound principle of 
representative democracy. In a state which is small enough to allow 
of such a system working well, the assembled people may themselves 
form the legislature. It was so at Athens and Rome, it is so in Uri, 
Unterwalden, Glarus, and Appenzell. But such a Démos, such a 
Landesgemeinde, is a real Parliament ; it does not vote in the dark ; it 
hears both sides, and judges between them. It is open to be led 
astray just as much as any other political assembly, and no more. 
But a vote of the whole Swiss people, or of the whole people of some 
of the larger Cantons, cannot be taken in this regular parliamentary 
way. The vote of the people may be taken, but not the vote of the 
assembled people. The people of so large a district can only be 
assembled in different places, to say Yea or Nay to proposals which 
they have not heard thoroughly discussed. Such a way of voting is very 
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little better than Buonaparte’s sham of universal suffrage. I venture to 
think that it is a mistake even to withdraw any class of measures from 
the final power of the legislature, and to reserve them for a popular 
vote. This is already the case in several of the Cantons. But it is a 
further step, and a much more dangerous step, to introduce an appeal 
from an elected legislature to a popular vote of this kind. It is an 
appeal from the better informed to the worse informed. The principle 
of representation is that, as the people is too numerous to be gathered 
together in one place, it delegates its powers to certain picked men 
appointed to act for it. Each citizen surrenders the right of personal 
legislation, which he might enjoy in a small state, in exchange for the 
advantages of other kinds which he gains by being a citizen of a 
larger state. But if there is to be an appeal from the vote of the 
representatives to the vote of the electors, the representative system 
becomes a mockery. A people chooses by universal suffrage those who 
should be its best men, men who, by the nature of the case, must 
have better means of mastering each subject, of hearing the argu- 
ments for and against each proposal, than the mass of their consti- 
tuents can have. If men so chosen cannot be trusted to act for the 
common good, if their acts need to be overhauled by those who elected 
them, there is an end of all confidence in human affairs. The repre- 
sentative should be liable to rejection at the next election if his 
conduct has failed to satisfy his constituents; but, while he remains a 
representative, his voice should be perfectly independent and perfectly 
decisive, unfettered by instructions, and irreversible by any appeal 
except to a future legislature. So far from wishing to extend the 
sphere of this direct popular voice, I cannot but regret that it has 
been allowed to find any place in the Federal Constitution at all. As 
the law now stands, amendments to the Constitution, after they have 
passed both houses of the Federal Legislature, are submitted not only 
to a vote of the Cantons, but to a vote of the Swiss people. I prefer 
the American provision, by which no popular vote is taken, but which 
leaves the power of amendment to the joint action, either of the Federal 
and State legislatures, or of conventions elected for this special pur- 
pose, conventions which, when they meet together, can, of course, 
discuss and determine just like an ordinary legislature. But to 
submit to a popular vote some rare and unusual question like a con- 
stitutional change, mischievous as I deem it, is far less mischievous 
than to establish such a rule for all or any of the ordinary acts of a 
legislature. A legislature at once loses all its dignity, all its position 
in the commonwealth, if it is to work with this fear of a popular 
reversal of its acts constantly hanging over its head. If a perpetual 
appeal is needed from two houses so carefully constructed to represent 
and reconcile every principle as are those of the Swiss Federal Diet, 
all representation, all government, is at an end. Such a state of things 
VOL. Il. NN 
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may indeed be democracy, but it is no longer the democracy of 
Periklés or of Polybios. 

There is another point which seems to have attracted much less 
popular attention than any of these questions, but in which the 
experienced eye of Herr Dubs discerns a far more pressing need of 
reform than in any of them. The Federal Legislature seems, by his 
account, to be overwhelmed with business in no way belonging to a 
Legislature, but which should be determined by the Federal Courts 
of Justice. Both the Federal Council and the two Houses of the 
Legislature have spoken their minds as to the necessity of a change, 
but it seems that it cannot be carried out without a constitutional 
amendment. The Houses receive all kinds of appeals and com- 
plaints from Cantons and from individuals which ought to be brought 
before judges and juries. This is a manifest evil. The time of the 
Houses is taken up with business which does not come within their 
competence, and which does come within the competence of 
another branch of the State. The limits of the powers of a Federal 
judiciary, in what cases it should have original jurisdiction, in what 
cases, if any, it should receive appeals from cantonal tribunals, are 
matters to be determined in a Federal compact. But we may safely 
say that, in no commonwealth, Federal or otherwise, should judicial 
matters be brought before a legislative body. Both in England and 
in America, the Upper House of the Legislature acts in certain cases 
asa court. There may be something to be said for this arrangement, 
and something to be said against it; but it is a different matter, even 
in theory, and still more widely different as it is practically worked, 
from allowing the Legislature, as the Legislature, thus to usurp the 
functions of the judicial body. 

There is one more point to mention. The present Constitution 
excludes clergymen of both Churches from places in the Federal 
Council and in the Nationalrath. In the Stiénderath there seems 
to be no such restriction. A repeal of this provision is asked for, 
and asked for on liberal grounds. It is clearly desirable to fetter the 
choice of the electors as little as possible. The less their choice 
is restrained by legislative enactments, the more truly does the 
legislature become a representation of the people. The exclusion 
of the clergy can be defended only on two grounds. First, that 
the presence of any large clerical element in a Legislature would 
be highly undesirable in itself. Secondly, that a place in the Legis- 
lature or the Government is inconsistent with the due discharge of 
clerical duties. Now this last is surely a question for the man him- 
self, and for the ecclesiastical discipline of the communion to which 
he belongs. If an electoral body think a bishop or a priest a fit man 
to represent them in the councils of the nation, it is hardly their affair 
to consider whether his bishopric or his parish will be neglected by 
his accepting the post. He must see to that himself, or his ecclesiastical 
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superiors must see to it for him. The other argument is met at once 
hy the general principle of interfering as little as possible with the 
free choice of the people. A great number of priests in a Parliament 
would undoubtedly be a great evil; so is a great number of soldiers, 
or of lawyers, or of men of any other calling which forms a body 
with separate interests and feelings. But this is not a matter for 
legislation, but a matter to be left to the good sense of the electoral 
body. If any constituency has a fondness either for priests, soldiers, 
or lawyers as a class, or for this or that particular priest, soldier, or 
lawyer, the law should surely not hinder their freedom of choice. A 
priest is, after all, a man and a citizen, and he has his rights like other 
men and other citizens. It might even do good to remove now and 
then a vigorous clerical orator or two to the healthier atmosphere of 
the Nationalrath or the House of Commons, where, amid the pressure 
of men of all callings and all ways of thinking, he would presently 
learn to know himself and to find his own level. 

I have thus gone through such of the matters now pending in 
Switzerland as seemed likely to be intelligible and interesting to 
political students in general. The various changes proposed are at 
this moment under the consideration of committees of the Federal 
Legislature, preparatory to their discussion in the Federal Legisla- 
ture itself. The Committee of the Nationalrath has already made its 
report, and the Committee of the Stdénderath is now sitting. The 
report of the Nationalrath is singularly moderate and judicious. If 
its proposals are carried, a vast improvement will be made in those 
main points where reform is really needed, while the framework of 
the Constitution will remain untouched. Schemes which would 
practically destroy the Federal character of the Republic, and schemes 
which amount to an overthrow of all regular government whatever, 
have met with no favour in the eyes of the Committee of the 
Nationalrath. But the committee has grappled vigorously with the 
main points of real reform. Their proposals, though-one or two 
expressions still savour of the old intolerance, would practically 
secure perfect religious equality. The free exercise of religious 
worship throughout the Confederation is secured “to the recognised. 
Christian confessions, and, within the bounds of morality and public 
order, to every other religious community.” There is something 
insulting in a distinction which seems to imply that there is a pro- 
bability of breaches of good order and good morals on the part of 
Jews and Anabaptists, while there is none on the part of Catholics 
or Evangelicals. But the real object is practically gained, and the 
words may be endured, if, as is very likely, they have secured votes to 
the proposal which would otherwise have been refused to it. One may 
doubt whether the public sacrifice of an ox to Jupiter would be law- 
ful even under the proposed clause ; but, if the clause is accepted, no 
religion which is actually practised in Europe will suffer any practical 
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hardship. With regard to the question of Niederlassung, the right of 
citizens of one Canton to settle in another, it is proposed that the 
citizen so settling shall have a vote in communal, as well as in 
Federal and Cantonal affairs, but no share in the enjoyment of the 
communal property. This seems reasonable enough ; it only suggests 
whether the existence of communal property at all will not be here- 
after found a stumbling-block. A restriction in the case of natural- 
ised citizens, who at present do not acquire the right of Mederlassung 
till after five years’ residence, is removed. The proposed legislation 
on this subject still strikes a foreigner as needlessly complicated ; 
still, as far as a foreigner can judge, it seems likely to remove the 
main evils complained of.. The words in the Constitution which 
exclude the clergy from the Federal and National Councils are struck 
out. The only omission to be regretted is that the proposal for removing 
some at least of the Federal appeals from the Federal Legislature 
to the Courts of Justice has been unhappily thrown out. In other 
respects the proposals of the committee seem to meet the necessities 
of the “case, and not to go beyond them. On some other questions 
which have been started, as a common Federal code of civil or of 
mercantile law, I do not feel myself competent to speak, further than 
again to suggest the great danger of any needless tampering with 
cantonal sovereignty. But it is a great matter to see so important a 
body as the Committee of the Nationalrath steadily rejecting all wild 
and revolutionary schemes, all proposals for a popular veto on acts of 
the Federal Legislature, or fora popular election of the Federal Excu- 
tive. On the other hand I deeply regret to learn that there exists in 
“ some quarters a disposition to insist so strongly on these points, as to 
jeopard all reform whatever rather than not carry them. But I trust 
that feelings of this sort are confined to a very small portion of the 
Swiss people, and that the body of the nation will be prepared 
to follow the wise and moderate example of the committee of their 
representatives. A great work now lies before the Swiss Legislature 
and the Swiss people. Their Federal Constitution is so noble a work, 
it has secured to the nation seventeen years of prosperity so utterly 
unparalleled for some centuries, that it is not to be dealt with lightly. 
It would be sad to see such a work torn in pieces merely to gratify 
abstract theories, still more sad if it be to introduce changes which 
would sap the foundations of orderly government and of real freedom. 
But the Constitution is confessedly not perfect, and, where reform is 
really needed, reform should be fearlessly applied. If the Diet of 
1865 crown the good work of 1848 by securing perfect religious 
freedom, perfect political equality, to citizens of every religious 
creed, it will win for itself an honourable place in the future history 
of the nation. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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PAGAN AND MUSLIM ARABS." 


Tue character and influence of the Arabs have been imperfectly 
understood. It is generally thought that they owe both to El-Islam, 
though it might be reasonably argued that Mohammad’s religion has 
held the nation back in its legitimate career. The mind is dazzled by 
the first successes of the Muslims, and does not perceive that what was 
gained by these successes could be maintained only so long as the 
fanaticism that produced them was able to resist the influence of 
civilisation, and that they were of the nature rather of conquest than 
of colonisation. That civilisation overthrew the Arab empire, and 
the Arab dynasties that arose on its decay, needs not to be proved ; 
but it might be supposed that the Arabs could never have colo- 
nised, had they not conquered. It is, however, certain that in all 
other ages, except the first three centuries of the Flight, they 
have been steady colonists. The violent and consequently un- 
sustained efforts of the time of religious zeal, were of much less 
permanent result than the seemingly-random, but far more accurate, 
because spontaneous, movements of other ages. It speaks somewhat 
for the Arab race that it has always displayed colonising energy, and, 
even when no longer politically dominant, but under hostile and 
narrow governments, has continued to flourish, and to maintain in 
the East : a position not unlike that of the Anglo-Saxons in the West. 

When I speak of the migrations of the Arabs in their pre-his- 
torical time, the age before El-Islam, I need not accept anything 
told in their traditions of these matters beyond the results of the 
Flood of El-’Arim, which took place soon after Alexander’s time, 
when the bursting of a great reservoir in El-Yemen led to the 
moving across the peninsula to Syria, of a large body of colonists, 
and to the foundation of two important kingdoms. I have little 
doubt that these traditions contain much truth hidden in the midst 
of fable, and distorted by exaggeration, but I would appeal to other 
evidence of the ancient spread of the Arabs. The story that the 
Pheenicians came from the Erythrean Sea is abundantly confirmed 
by what we know of the maritime qualities of the Arabs of Hadra- 
mowt and Oman. The hint that the Shepherd-kings, who conquered 
Egypt in the remote age to which most chronologers assign Abraham, 
were Arabs, and their ethnological characteristics, as shown by the 
monuments of Zoan, their capital, point in the same direction. The 
Shemite population of northern Africa for the last three thousand 
years must have been mainly Arab. Pheenician colonists from Tyre 


(1) An Aranic-Enciisu Lexicon. By Epwarp Witu1am Lang, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. Book I., Part 1, 1863; Part 2, 1865. Williams and Norgate. 
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and the neighbouring coast cities, and so, if of Arab origin, less pure 
than journeyers by land, may, indeed, have formed some part of the 
population, but the main body must have come through the Isthmus 
of Suez, and so through Arabian territory. The characteristics of 
this population in antiquity indicate that the same forces that are 
now changing Africa were anciently at work there. Arab blood 
is now gradually mixing with the Ethiopian and Nigritian stocks, 
the former in pre-historical times the first result of Arab colonisation ; 
and as one journeys from the Red Sea to the Atlantic, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Great Desert, he finds races mainly Arab 
gradually darkening in colour, from the east and the north, until he 
reaches territory where the dark blood still is more powerful. Even 
south of the Great Desert an Arab Sheykh of Mohammad’s tribe 
rules at Timbuktu, and controls the Tuariks to the north, and the 
Foolahs to the south, both nations tinged with Arab blood, following 
Arab customs, and obedient to the Arab who was sent for to check 
their hostility. The Arab race is even advancing towards Dahome, 
extinguishing the base forms of paganism, and aiding European 
enterprise by a sympathy that elsewhere is not commonly found 
between Muslim and Christian. The Arab is naturally generous, 
and in the face of a mean race, or in a contest with heathenism, he 
feels kindly towards Christians. It is noticeable that in the presence 
of a common enemy, differing Christian churches show a strong 
sympathy throughout the East, except where a doubtful title to a 
sacred place occasions perpetual rivalry, and the constant ingress 
of Europeans tends to keep fanaticism alive. ’Abd-el-Kadir afforded 
a remarkable instance of the Arab characteristic of which I have 
spoken in his generous conduct during the massacres of Damascus ; 
and it is interesting to know that Dr. Barth found his best friend 
in the Sheykh of Timbuktu. 

Authentic information as to a great power in the races of mankind, 
and especially such as may enable one to discriminate the effect of 
El-Islam from what is essentially Arab, is of no small interest, and 
this is precisely what the lexicons of the Arabs afford. The earliest 
of them was written in the latter half of the second century of the 
Flight, in order to preserve in writing a language fast falling into 
disuse as the speech of the Arabs, the classical Arabic, which at 
Mohammad’s time was spoken with varying purity almost throughout 
the Peninsula, and most accurately in his own country the Hijaz. 
The conquests of Mohammad’s earlier successors led to the occupation 
of lands of which the inhabitants did not speak Arabic, and to 
the marriage of Arabs with strangers. The wives and children of 
these colonists were unable to acquire accurately the language of 
Arabia, difficult in its sounds and delicate in its inflections ; and they 
unconsciously simplified and degraded it, forming a new language, 
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the vulgar Arabic, which soon became universal in the Arab empire, 
finding its way into Arabia itself. Absolutely-pure Arabic was not 
written, according to the judgment of the lexicographers, by any poet 
born after the promulgation of El-Islam, though there were instances 
of purity of language in common speech among the desert-Arabs as 
late as the date of the earlier lexicons. The oldest specimens of the lan- 
guage, except single verses, couplets, or triplets, are poems, probably of 
about a hundred years before the Flight. Of prose literature there is 
not much beyond what Mohammad and his companions produced, 
the Kur-an, written in rhyming prose, the model of all later prose 
composition, and the Traditions, which having been orally preserved, 
and as being simple prose, were liable to corruption, and are, therefore, 
not unanimously held to be absolute authorities. There are also very 
valuable and interesting prose traditions of the wars of the latest 
age of the Pagan period. The limits of the sources of the Lexicons 
are therefore to be placed about a century before and about a century 
after the Flight; and this is the very period of which we want the 
literature in order to contrast the Pagan and the Muslim Arabs, and 
discover their different and their common characteristics. 

The lexicons of the Arabs are constructed upon a method most 
favourable for the inquiry I have suggested. They depend, in their 
explanations, wholly upon authority. Mr. Lane, in his great Arabic- 
English Lexicon, of which two parts, containing the first seven 
letters, have already appeared, follows their method with a rare union 
of modesty and judgment. He has had access, directly or indirectly, 
and to a great extent directly, to a number of original Arab 
lexicons and lexicographical works, the very enumeration of which 
would be enough to alarm ordinary enterprise. From these he has 
taken every signification, and for each has given one authority or 
more, so that the student, whether his object be philological or histo- 
rical, needs no other help than this, and could only put himself in as 
good a position by the acquisition of Mr. Lane’s Arabic manuscript 
lexicons, and by such a sixteen years’ training as that by which he 
prepared himself for a work which has already occupied more than 
twenty-two years. Some may inquire why it is that Mr. Lane has 
followed the method of his Arab predecessors. The cause is to be 
found in the character of the language. Arabic, though capable of 
composition—I say this advisedly—scarcely, if ever, used it in the 
classical period, and for the purpose of conveying different significa- 
tions was contented with tropical senses and derivatives. If you 
take a single Arabic root, with its derivatives, contained in an article 
occupying the best part of a page in Mr. Lane’s Lexicon, you will find 
that it is very difficult to trace the senses to one original idea; and 
if you compare several such articles, you will find that it is impossible 
to lay down any system by which particular senses can be assigned to 
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each derivative. Of course the conjugations have each one usually 
its peculiar sense, but beyond this the inquirer is involved in difficulties 
that every sound Semitic scholar has pronounced to be hopeless. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the Arabs have never attempted to 
emancipate themselves from authority. Es-Saghdnee in his Lexicon, 
the ’Obab, at the close of each article, composed on the regular 
principle, endeavours to lay down the leading sense of the root, as 
though to take the first step in a new direction. His conjectures are, 
however, not happy, and have injured his reputation among his 
countrymen. This digression is necessary to explain why an 
authoritative work should be constructed upon the Arab method, and 
I may now show how it is the thesaurus of Arab manners and 
customs, and the unintended rival of its author’s ‘“ Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians.” 

First, however, I must speak of Arabia, for here, if ever, it is not 
possible to understand the race without first forming some idea of its 
country. The Arab owes as much to his desert as the Norseman did 
to his sea. Arabia, indeed, is not wholly desert ; Mr. Palgrave has 
taught us that it is much less desert than we imagined; still it 
cannot anywhere support a wealthy settled population, and every 
inhabited portion is bordered on one side by a desert-tract, or sur- 
rounded by a belt of desert. The desert has largely contributed to the 
formation of Arab character. Its vast solitudes, its freedom from laws 
and restraints, the dangers to be met in traversing it, have tended 
to produce a contemplative turn of thought, independence, courage, and 
endurance, as well as reliance on Providence. That the Arabs are 
mainly a desert-people is curiously shown by the description in the 
Lexicon of a practice of sitting with a piece of cloth tied round the 
knees and back, or similarly, as they had no “ walls in their deserts 
to lean against” (p. 507 c). The Lexicon contains a multitude of 
references to the productions of the desert, to its trees and plants, to 
the game which the Arabs hunted, and the stars by which they 
measured time, and journeyed through wastes without path, track, or 
landmark. 

It must not, however, be supposed that classical Arabic has nothing 
to say. of the cultivated country. The references to rain are among 
the most curious indications that Arabia is not all desert, and it will 
be new to most European readers to be told that it is subject, in the 
cultivable portions, to regular rains. An ordinary shower was an 
event very welcome in that dry and riverless country, and thus most 
references to rain are to something singularly precious. A poet, 
“speaking of persons coming as guests to him whom he addresses, 
when their provisions are exhausted, and the horizon is dust-coloured, 
and the north wind is blowing . . . . says [they know] that thou art 
[like] rain that produces spring herbage, and [like] plenteous rain ” 
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(p. 105 a). Arabia, though without rivers, has winter torrents, 
when heavy tropical storms fill the valleys. From these is taken the 
simile that speaks of a body of Arabs as travelling “with [a multi- 
tude like] a torrent that filled [the valleys]” (p. 303 ¢). One of the 
finest passages of the celebrated poet El-Aasha describes a thunder- 
storm and the disastrous effects of its abundant rain. (De Sacy, 
“Chrestomathie Arabe,” 2e edit., tom. ii., pp. 467, 468.) There is 
even a word for what can only be called a water-meadow, but it is 
significant that one of the definitions states that the water only 
remains until the hot season (p. 696 b). The winter is shown to 
be sufficiently cold to render it necessary to make an enclosure to 
protect camels or flocks from the north wind (p. 596 a), and 
mention is made of herbage destroyed, literally “ burnt,” by frost 
(p. 579 c). 

The knowledge the Arabs had of the productions of their country 
is that of keen observers with no science. They were acquainted 
with the external differences of trees and shrubs, especially those 
which were eaten by the camels, and with the appearance and habits 
of the animals, particularly those of the desert; but they had little idea 
of classification or knowledge of medical uses. Of metals and the 
means of extracting them they seem to have been remarkably 
ignorant. 

But it is time to speak of the Arabs themselves, and to see what 
materials the Lexicon affords for answering the interesting inquiry I 
have proposed. Arab ethnology is not very precise. The race is 
vaguely termed “white” to distinguish it from the “ black” or negro 
race, but it is curious that the word so used is properly “red,” the 
word “white” being of evil omen as implying leprosy (pp. 641 c, 642 a). 
Adam, be it noticed, was the “red”? man. The term properly meaning 
“ green,” but also used with a singular want of precision in the sense 
“tawny,” is in that sense employed to describe the colour of the 
purest Arabs, as in-the couplet, “ And I am the tawny: who knows 
me? The tawny of skin (or pure of race) of the family that com- 
prises the nobility of the Arabs” (p. 756 a). There can, however, 
be little doubt that the pure Shemite had red hair, and blue or gray 
eyes ; and it is probable that the darkness here spoken of it is that of 
what may be called a sun-burnt race, more especially as the darkest 
skins among the Arabs are those of half-castes, the offspring of 
negro-slaves, who are, by the way, now designated in Arabia by the 
very term that was anciently used for darkness of complexion and 
purity of blood. 

The distinction between the Bedawees and the settled Arabs was 
as strong as now from the days of Mohammad. Among the Pagan 
Arabs there is reason to think that the dwellers in the desert were 
superior to the townsmen, but the hostility of the former to the new 
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religion, which, indeed, they could scarcely adopt, from the intricacy of 
its observances, as well as its general suitability to a settled life, was 
probably the cause of their degradation. The Bedawees not only did 
not accept El-Islam, or accepted it without understanding, but also 
they were isolated and left behind their fellow-countrymen as the 
consequence. They lost what advance in civilisation it could have 
produced, and they also did not move with the whole nation. In 
the Lexicon we have authority for the distinction between these two 
great classes, in the article on the Berbers, who are there said to be 
“like the Arabs of the desert in hardness, and coarseness, or rude- 
ness, and littleness of knowledge” (p. 177 b, ¢). 

I must now endeavour to collect the scattered but precious notices 
of the Pagan Arabs, of whom, be it remembered, we know little but 
from the “Seven Suspended (Poems),” hung for their merit on the 
Kaabeh, a few other complete poems, the fragments of other poems 
and verses in the lexicons, and the invectives of Mohammad and his 
followers, not wholly undeserved. Mr. Lane’s account of them, and 
especially of their literature and religion, may fitly begin the subject. 
Would that I could worthily complete it !— 


‘* The classical poetry is predominantly objective, sensuous, and passionate ; 
with little imagination or fancy, except in relation to phantoms or spectres, or 
to jinn or genii, and other fabulous beings; and much less artificial than most 
of the later poetry, many of the authors of which, lacking the rude spirit of the 
Bedawees, aimed chiefly at mere elegancies of diction, and plays upon words. 
Generally speaking, in the classical poetry, the descriptions of nature, of 
the life of the desert, of night-journeyings and day-journeyings, with their 
various incidents of hunting and stalking, and lurking for game, of the tending 
of camels, of the gathering of wild honey, and similar occupations, are most 
admirable. And very curious and interesting, as will be shown by many 
citations in the present work, are its frequent notices (mostly by early Muslim 
poets) of the superstitions that characterized, in the pagan times, the religion 
most generally prevailing throughout Arabia; in which, with the belief in a 
Supreme Deity, with strange notions of a future state and with angelolatry, 
astrolatry, and idolatry, was combined the lowest kind of fetishism, chiefly 
the worship of rocks and stones and trees, probably learned from negroes, of 
whom the Arabs have always had great numbers as slaves, and with whom 
they have largely intermixed.” (P. x.) 


The religion of the Pagan Arabs is not without a favourable side. 
The institution of the four sacred months “in which all acts of 
hostility were most strictly interdicted”’ (pp. vi.; 556 a, c; 557 a), 
reminding one of the God’s Truce of the Middle Ages, speaks highly 
for the humanity of the race, and shows that their religion could not 
have been wholly savage in its ideas of morality. One regrets that 
the Arabs were casuistical enough to nullify the effect of this custom 
by postponing a sacred month (p. 557 a). In this case Mohammad 
retrograded, and it is remarkable that he did so, for war with those 
who did not observe these months was held lawful (p. 556 a), and 
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he would by maintaining their observance have checked the later 
wars of Muslim states, without holding the whole body of the Muslims 
back in their perpetual conflict with theChristians. A religion in which 
such a custom could be originated may have suggested more to 
Mohammad than is usually supposed, and it is startling to read of 
one of his most marked characteristics, as distinguishing his tribe 
in the Pagan period. The term “hard,” and hence “ pious,” of one 
who “exceeds the usual bounds in matters of religion, and is hard 
to himself” is an epithet of Kureysh and other tribes in the “ Time 
of Ignorance,” “because of the hardships which they imposed upon 
themselves in matters of religion” (p. 643 b). Yet it is the general 
opinion, even shared by Mr. Palgrave, that Mohammad was the 
founder of religious austerity among the Arabs. I think that it is 
clear that having at the outset the idea of reform he availed himself 
of the special qualities of his native tribe. 

Notwithstanding the evidence that the religious customs of the 
Pagan Arabs were not devoid of good, their effect was counter- 
balanced by the basest superstition. Nothing could have gone lower 
than their fetishism. A poet thus reproached the tribe of Haneefeh. 
“ Haneefeh ate their lord in the time of experiencing dearth and 
hunger : they did not fear from their lord the evil of the results and 
the consequence [of their action]: for,” adds the commentator, 
“they had taken to themselves” “a god consisting of heys | that is, 
dates mixed with clarified butter and the preparation of milk called 
akit, kneaded together], and worshipped it for some time; then 
famine befell them, and they ate it” (p. 295 a, b.) The tribe 
might reasonably have feared the consequences, if this unwholesome 
mixture had been long worshipped. Barbarous worship was accom- 
panied by degrading customs. By a curious fallacy the Pagan Arabs 
reasoned that it was not lawful to perform the circuiting of the 
Kaabeh in the clothes in which they had committed their sins, and 
so resorted to the ridiculous expedient of throwing off those clothes 
altogether, the women wearing a girdle of thongs (p. 556 b). It is, 
however, quite certain that high literary culture does not depend 
upon “ clothes-wearing,” and remembering Olympia we need not be 
severe upon Mekkeh. 

The marriage customs of “the Ignorant” were too much for 
Mohammad, whose saying, “ [There are | three things in relation to 
which what is serious is serious, and what is jesting is serious,’’ was 
intended to forbid the Pagan usage of divorcing, and emancipating, 
and marrying, and afterwards retracting, saying, “I was jesting” 
(p. 3885 c). The marriage ceremony was conducted with a wonder- 
ful simplicity. The suitor used to say khith [I am] “an asker in 
marriage,” and the giver away, who never seems to have seen any 
just cause or impediment, would reply nik-2 [I am] “a giver in 
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marriage,” “and thus marriage was effected.” But there were some 
too impatient even for this ceremony, and the proverb, “ Quicker 
than the marriage of Umm-Kharijeh,” arose from the custom of a 
woman of that name, when a man stood at her tent door, and cried 
khith, to reply ntk-h, without waiting for any one to give her away 
(p. 763 a). 

A strong love of wine, music, and dancing, is a marked charac- 
teristic of the Pagan as distinguished from the Muslim Arabs. 
We do, indeed, find the same state of things prevailing in the 
society described in the Thousand and One Nights, to an extent 
that would seem evidently fictitious as to a Muslim population, 
were it not that modern Persia affords a parallel; and it may be 
noticed that Mr. Palgrave has wisely remarked that the court of 
Baghdad, from which the tales, so far as they describe actual life, 
largely take their colouring, was influenced by Persian manners, 
and therefore was not purely Arab. The poetry of the Pagan 
Arabs is, in the common sense, Anacreontic, though the drinking 
it describes is more after the practical method of the “six-bottle 
men” of the last century than the refined sensualists who composed 
the poems fathered on Anacreon. The poet El-Aasha says, “ And 
I will assuredly drink eight [ cups of wine |, and eight [ more ], and 
eighteen, and two, and four,” thus reaching the number of forty 
(p. 355 c). The same poet is particular in telling how early he 
began his potations, so that it may be hoped that the forty cups 
punctuated a considerable period of time. ‘ And we arose, when our 
cock had not yet crowed, to a wine-jar smeared with pitch, in the 
possession of its seller” (p. 526b). The still more famous poet, 
Lebeed, was also an early drinker, and he liked to add the pleasures 
of music to those of drinking. ‘ With a morning potation of clear 
wine, and a female singer’s straining [of her chords], with a stringed 
instrument, to which her thumb returns,” where, I am sorry to say, 
the indifferent lexicographers leave him, and fight over the gram- 
matical niceties involved, and Lebeed’s story is left half-told (p. 130 
b), except by those who will refer to his Muallakah, or “ Suspended 
Poem” (p. 1380 b). Less selfish than Lebeed, a third poet, 
En-Noaman Ibn-Nadleh, an Eastern Horace, made his villagers sing 
to him, though not without the inevitable dancing-girl musician, 
who in his verses anticipates the modern acrobat of the opera. 
“ When I will, the husbandmen of a village sing to me, and a female 
player with the cymbals standing upon the extremity of a toe” 
(p. 398 c). No wonder that it all ended in the regret of the name- 
less poet—“Is there no way [of return] to youth, seeing that the 
remembrance thereof is more pleasant to me than mellow wine ?” 
(p. 85 b). There are old gentlemen of the clubs who think the 
same over their “ Twenty port,” but they are not usually poets. 
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We have seen the Pagan Arab near his end. When he died, 
vaguely terrified at the idea, which had always haunted him, of an 
after-existence as a night-bird or a spectre, his departure was 
marked by savage rites. An animal, usually the she-camel that he 
rode, was left at the grave, with its fore-shank and arm bound 
together, or in a pit, to die of hunger, or more mercifully slaughtered, 
and around it stood the wailing women (p. 257 a, b). The women 
of his household tore their faces and shaved their hair, judicious 
precautions against a too rapid re-entrance into the matrimonial 
state (Comp. p. 628 b,c). Upright stones marked the graves, and 
were objects of worship; but whether they were set up at burial 
places, or not rather, as held sacred, were causes of the selection of 
their neighbourhood for burial, is a difficult question. In some cases 
at least these stones seem to have been of remote antiquity. 

The odious custom of blood revenge (p. 328 a) is rather a conse- 
quence of the strong clanship of the Arabs than nationally charac- 
teristic. Never a cruel or ungenerous race, they would not have 
followed a custom essentially cruel and ungenerous, had there not 
been almost a necessity, in order to maintain the existence of small 
tribes or families, that the whole tribe should be bound to avenge the 
murder of the meanest member of it upon the most distant relations 
of the slayer. The custom reaches down from the early Biblical 
ages to our own time, and it is not many years since a blood-feud 
between two villages of settled Arabs, on the western bank of the 
Nile, at Thebes, made it impossible for an inhabitant of one to pass 
safely through the territory of the other. The fabrication of false 
antiquities, the destruction of the monuments, and other frauds and 
evils, I had almost said crimes, which civilised visitors have intro- 
duced, have at all events put a stop to blood-revenge at Thebes, but 
it may be a question whether the shooting of a stray Arab, or perhaps 
even a stray traveller, from behind a temple-wall, is not of less con- 
sequence than the moral degradation of the whole population. 

The astronomy of the Arabs is essentially Pagan, inasmuch as it 
had its origin in the “Time of Ignorance,” and is connected with 
the superstitions of that age. Very curious and minute it is, telling 
of clear sight and cloudless skies, and showing how much can be done 
under these conditions with a science far below that of Chaldsean or 
ancient Egyptian. Those who wish to study this subject will find in 
the Lexicon, and M. Caussin de Perceval’s “ Essai sur |’Histoire des 
Arabes avant l’Islamisme,” abundant and interesting materials. 

In passing from the Pagan to the Muslim Arab, one is conscious 
of a remarkable difference, like that one feels in reading some solemn 
verse of the Kur-an, after a light-hearted couplet of one of the wicked 
old poets, as often happens in turning over Mr. Lane’s pages. With 
the Pagan Arab, the poet is the first man of his tribe, not, perhaps, 
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a leader or a teacher, but one who has higher attainments than the 
rest, greater than even the skilful hunter or the brave warrior. 
Mohammad’s estimate of this contemporary ideal may be summed 
up in his answer when asked, “ Who is the best of the poets?” 
“‘Tmra-el-Keys will be the leader of the poets to hell” (p. x.). 
Though a splendid rhetorician, Mohammad was no poet, and his 
rhyming prose seems almost natural to an Arab who is writing above 
the ordinary level. The object of the Pagan poet was that life of 
indulgence that has been the destruction of every Arab state. 
Mohammad’s object—I am speaking of him after his earlier days, 
when he seems to have only thought of reform—was to gain power, 
and then to direct the race to the acquisition of universal empire. 
The difference is between the pursuit of pleasure and that of a single 
object of ambition. It is therefore possible to like the Pagan Arab, 
but impossible to respett him; it is almost possible to respect 
Mohammad, but impossible to like him. There are also two other 
causes of interest. Whatever the Pagan Arab said or wrote, has to 
modern readers, notwithstanding its levity, the charm of the last 
words of a great people, whose earlier history, perhaps after all a 
mirage to the student, like a mirage always changing and receding 
as he approaches, is yet at this distance full of beauty and wonder. 
The literature of Mohammad has the interest of a great force, which 
formed the Arabs into a well-defined nation, and gave them the 
energy that, for about three hundred years, carried all before it, and 
seemed likely to fulfil the wish of universal empire, and which, 
indeed, has not yet wholly exhausted itself. The change is from 
ethnological or literary speculation, to the consideration of a political 
problem of the first importance. Yet when we leave the writings 
and sayings of Mohammad himself, we find, notwithstanding his enor- 
mous influence, that the old Arab feeling was constantly reasserting 
its existence, and thus the gloom of sustained fanaticism is abundantly 
cheered by the genial traits of true Arab character. It is very curious 
that, although Mohammad has made other races outdo him and his 
first followers in austerity and bigotry, the elastic Arab still refuses 
to yield to a system, and at Mekkeh, and everywhere but in the 
Wahhabee kingdom, is rather disposed to be a light-hearted sceptic 
than a rigorous fanatic. 

Those who are interested in speculating as to what might have 
happened in the world’s history, had some great event gone otherwise 
than it. did, may care to know how nearly El-Aasha, not the least 
poet of that age, joined Mohammad, and might have changed his 
policy towards the whole class :— 


‘* El-Aasha having made verses in honour of Mohammad set forth to meet 
him. The Kurashees, knowing of his intention, placed an ambuscade in his 
way, fearing that his reputation would add to the credit of Mohammad and 
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further the success of his enterprises. When they had caught him, they asked 
him where he was going. ‘I seek,’ he replied, ‘your kinsman to embrace 
El-Islam,’ They said then, ‘He will forbid you certain things that you 
greatly love.’ El-Aashi asked what these were. ‘Gallantry,’ said Aboo- 
Sufyin. ‘Ithas left me,’ replied El-Aasha; ‘it is not I who have left it. And 
what else ?’ asked he. ‘ Gamesof chance,’ answered Aboo-Sufyan. ‘ May-be,’ 
said El-Aasha, ‘I shall find with him a pleasure that will give me compensa- 
tion for the loss of these.’ Then he added, ‘ What will he forbid me still ?’ 
‘Usury,’ replied Aboo-Sufyin. ‘I have never lent nor borrowed,’ said the 
poet; ‘is there anything else?’ ‘Yes,’ said Aboo-Sufyan, ‘he will interdict 
wine to you.’ ‘In that case,’ said El-Aasha, ‘I will go and seek the remainder 
of the water I left at Mihras, and I will drink it.’ ‘ Wilt thou,’ then said Aboc- 
Sufyan, ‘accept a plan better than the project thou has formed? We are now 
in truce with Mohammad. We will give thee a hundred camels, on the condi- 
tion that thou returnest to thy country, and remainest there this year. Thou 
wilt see the event of our quarrel. If we gain the advantage over him, thou wilt 
have received an indemnity; if, on the other hand, he have the advantage, thou 
wilt return to see him.’ El-Aasha accepted these conditions. Aboo-Sufyan then 
said to the Kurashees, ‘If El-Aasha should find Mohammad and attach himself 
to him, he will by his verses inflame the Arabs against you; give him then a 
hundred camels.’ The Kurashees consented, and El-Aasha having received the 
hundred camels, returned to his country; but when he had arrived at a place 
called El-Manfoohah, his camel threw him to the earth, and he died.” —<Arab 
Author, ap. De Sacy, Chrestomathie, ii. pp. 476, 477. 


It would be unfair to deny that the Muslim Arab is on the whole 
a better man than the Pagan Arab; that El-Islam has effected some 
improvements. Mohammad’s marriage-law must be considered lax, 
but it was a great advance upon the custom of the time. The aboli- 
tion, or at least the softening, of a multitude of cruel and degrading 
usages and superstitions was a positive gain. Still it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the highest part of Arab character was untouched by 
Mohammad. He excited its innate love of adventure, and misdirected 
it to conquest instead of colonisation ; he put but slight checks upon 
its sensuality while forbidding harmless amusements, and thus made 
no attempt to develop the excellence which always underlies natural 
gaiety of disposition. 

It is not my intention to attempt a delineation of El-Islam as a 
whole; but I cannot forbear to remark that those who wish to treat 
it as a thoroughly-logical system are incorrect, and may thus be led 
to an inaccurate estimate of its effect upon Arab character. It is 
easy to prove, on logical grounds, that man’s free agency is not 
recognised by the Muslims; but those, like Mr. Palgrave, who do so, 
may be referred to an article in the Lexicon, where “the virtual 
denial that actions proceed from man, and attributing them to God,” 
is spoken of as the tenet of a sect which asserts “that man, with 
respect to his actions, is like the feather suspended in the air,” and a 
definition is added of the contrary opinion, “that man creates his 
own optional or voluntary actions” (p. 874 a). Thus, as in other 
systems, the practical common sense of the many appears to have 
defeated the scientific dogmatism of the few. 
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Many things in El-Islam are probably rather due to Mohammad’s 
temperament than to any settled design. His dislike for music was 
evidently too strong to be affected for the purpose of opposing the 
influence of the Pagan poets, against whom he certainly used it with 
advantage. It was probably a result of his nervous constitution, 
and one who has heard any but the very best Arab music can well 
understand the effect, for instance, of those rude pipes whose sound 
resembles the buzz of a swarm of irritated bees, upon a Babbage 
working out a religious problem. Mohammad’s dislike of bells can 
scarcely be otherwise explained. Some would imagine that it was 
because of the use of them by Christians in their churches; but 
although this use was known to the Arabs, bells were also hung to 
the necks of camels, and the prohibitory tradition was directed 
against the latter custom. ‘The angels will not accompany an 
assemblage of persons journeying together, among whom is a bell” 
(p. 409 c). 

Without denying the improvements effected by El-Islam in morals 
as well as in religion, it is needless here to repeat what may be read 
in the “ Modern Egyptians” on the Muslim marriage-law and its 
consequences. On marriage customs, also, and funeral rites, I say 
nothing in this place, for, though largely influenced by El-Isl4m, 
they are also characterised by traces of Pagan usages, varying in 
different countries, and it is scarcely possible to tell how much must 
be assigned to one source and how much to the other. 

In frugality of life the Muslim Arab is markedly distinguished 
from the Pagan : the latter longed for what he could rarely obtain ; 
the former, when sincere, refrained from that which was often within 
his reach. ‘The two red things,” flesh-meat and wine, were said to 
destroy men. Hence the saying, “ We are of the people of dates 
and water, not of flesh-meat and wine” (p. 642 a). Thus the com- 
bination of the vegetarian and the “ teetotaler ” has nothing new in it, 
though there is something heroic in a vegetarian in a country without 
vegetables, and a teetotaler where tea and coffee were unknown. 
This austere practice leads, however, among Muslims, to bad digestion 
and sour temper. Who will ever preach a via media down which 
persecuted mankind may escape from the terrible doctrine of alterna- 
tives, and point, for instance, to a ¢ertium quid between starvation and 
surfeit? The Muslim unfortunately could not avail himself of any 
such escape, for the Kur-an allows no middle course, and it is not 
astonishing to see, as I have, from an opposite window, a company of 
Turks under the influence of Veuve Cliquot, roaring and throwing 
their red caps at one another—Turks, too, of high official dignity, and 
the national amazing strength of head, for they were as sure as the 
Greek poet that they were going to the choirs of infernal inhabitants, 
and set to work with a good will to dissipate their cares. Had 
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Mohammad come among them, instead of advising them a middle 
course, and recommending to them “the stomachic qualities ” of the 
Spanish wines, which grow in a soil once happy under the rule of 
Muslims, and substituting Manzanilla, and Montilla, and Amontillado, 
for the inflammatory potations of Gaul, he would have made them 
crunch their bottles and glasses between their teeth, and swear a 
false oath of perpetual abstinence. Had it not been for the genial 
influence of tobacco and coffee, El-Islam would scarcely have lasted 
until now, at least in countries where luxuries are attainable. 

In his love of war the Muslim Arab is again markedly different 
from the Pagan, with whom war was followed more from the desire 
of adventure than of conquest, more as a pastime than as the engross- 
ing pursuit of life. The latter rejoiced in tracking his enemy, and in 
lying in ambush for him, very much as he did in pursuing the wild 
ass, the gazelle, or the ostrich, or again in that partisan-warfare, with 
its single combats, that enabled the poet to celebrate the tribe or the 
champion. The former despised all little wars, and rejoiced in a levy 
en masse against unbelievers or Christians. Hence several barbarous 
usages, which, if known to the Pagan Arabs, could have been but 
little practised by them, such as that which gave all the non-Muslim 
women, captives of the Muslims; to them as wives or slaves, the 
marriage-tie being cut by capture, according to Mohammad’s distinct 
injunction (p. 587 a). Those who have read the lamentable story of 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks know the cruel results of 
this custom, of which our own times have afforded instances, although it 
may safely be doubted whether Arabs have ever, like the other Muslim 
races, been cruel for the sake of cruelty. Their history and their 
system of punishments abundantly prove their humanity of disposition. 

I have thus endeavoured from the chief authentic materials exist- 
ing, now for the first time beginning to be fully accessible to European 
students, to contrast the Pagan with the Muslim Arab, and to make 
some progress towards discriminating the influence of El-Islam from 
what is due to Arab character. More light may be thrown upon the 
subject by the examination of the abundant information the Lexicon 
affords as to the manners and customs which cannot be considered 
as other than common to Pagan as well as Muslim Arabs. But 
before going further I may excuse myself for not having referred 
to the interesting work of El-Wakidee, known to English readers 
by the abundant use made of it by Ockley in his “ History of the 
Saracens.” This work is now known to be a historical romance, and 
it cannot therefore be cited in a serious inquiry. Probably, however, 
it affords a very good picture of Muslim manners in Egypt and Syria 
at a period some centuries later than that to which it refers. There 
is another Arab work, which, though known to be a fiction, is worthy 
of careful study as likely to throw light upon Arab moral character 
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and the influence of El-Islam. This is the famous “ Romance of 
Antar,” which, notwithstanding its late date, points to an early con- 
dition of Arab life, and one in some respects singularly different from 
either that of the Pagan poets or that of the other Muslim romance- 
writers. The love of Antarah, vulgarly Antar, the half-caste hero 
(who though of black blood, and this is truly Arab, is the traditional 
ideal of Arab heroism), for ’Abla, is as unselfish and pure as any 
described by the European poets or romancers of the age of chivalry. 
It may be that this beautiful image sprang from a mind exceptionally 
pure, or influenced by Christian literature ; or it may, like most matter 
of fiction, have had its origin in real life, and still represent an 
exceptional case or influence. The scene is laid in Pagan times, the 
habits described are not those of Muslim Arabs, and the morality is 
altogether above their level. Antdrah in his own poetical remains 
wears the same character as in the romance. He remarks that he 
would not even look at his neighbour’s wife or his friend’s wife left 
in his charge. (Fresnel, “ Lettres sur l’Histoire des Arabes avant 
V’Islamisme,” pp. 13, 14.)' I have here mentioned the work as worthy, 
notwithstanding its Spanish-like diffuseness, to be carefully studied 
by those who would solve the curious problem which I am rather 
endeavouring to define. 

If civilisation be connected with citizenship (civis), and the savage 
state be that of the woods (selvaggio-selva), the Shemites have but a 
poor title to the rank they have usually held as those who longest 
preserved, or first attained to, a civilised condition. The Arab is not 
always a dweller in deserts, and, indeed, the finest Arab of our time 
is settled; yet the tent-life of former ages is never wholly abandoned, 
and is always looked upon as a kind of ideal state. One is reminded 
of that Biblical expression as to the Hebrews in a time of national 
safety, ‘The children of Israel dwelt in their tents, as beforetime ” 
(2 Kings xiii. 5), the security of the land enabling them to follow 
their favourite manner of life. Mohammad, a settled Arab of a 
great city, be it remembered, speaks, in a tradition, of the folly of 
building, in words that any philosophical Arab of the present day 
might use, ““ When God desires evil to befall a man, He makes him 
to have pleasure in unburnt bricks and clay, so that he may build ;” 
which a commentator thus explains :——“ and thus be diverted from 
the things of the world to come, if his building be beyond his need, 
or not such a structure as a mosque, or the like” (p. 754). The 


(1) The distinguished Orientalist above referred to has been struck by the peculiarity 
of the “Romance of Antar :”’—* Le roman historique qui porte son nom tient A-peu-prés 
la méme place dans la littérature arabe que les romans de chevalerie dans les littératures 
européennes. Les conciles de l’islém 1’ont mis 4']’index, ce qui n’empéche pas qu’on 
ne le lise toujours sous la tente du Bédouin’ et dans un certain café du Caire; mais 
comme le style en est plat et la poésie informe, les Lettrés de ce pays ne le comptent 
point parmi les ouvrages qui composent la littérature arabe.””—(/. ¢.) 
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article on the common word “ beyt,” the Hebrew “ beth,” is curi- 
ously illustrative of this subject. Though in Hebrew it means a 
house, in Arabic its first sense is “a tent,” then “a house,” de- 
scribed as of “clay,” or “earth,” of “ baked bricks,” and of “stone ” 
(p. 280 a). Without going so far as to suppose that these meanings 
indicate a gradual advance, no one can doubt that a nation among 
whom the same word was used for tent and for house must have 
been at one time mainly tent-dwellers ; and it may be remarked that 
in those parts of Arabia where there must have been always a large 
settled population, El-Yemen and ’Oman, Arabic was probably not 
the spoken language at the period when its vocabulary was formed. 
Something between the tent and the house, was the booth, “ con- 
structed of the branches of trees,” or, sometimes, a kind of tent, 
with poles, but roofed with grass (p. 837 b, c), probably not unlike 
the booths of the Feast of Tabernacles. Of the furniture of the 
house and the tent, there is not much said, no doubt because of its 
scantiness. With no small surprise I discovered an indication of ex- 
ceptional luxury in a couplet in praise of a man who passed the 
night within a mosquito-curtain—“ Excellent indeed is the tent, the 
tent of Aboo Dithar, when some of the people fear biting and an- 
noyance from gnats (or) mosquitoes ” (p. 227 a,b). Great simplicity 
appears to have characterised the dress of both men and women, as 
well as the ornaments of the latter, if we may judge from the ear- 
rings, which were pearls, or beads of silver like pearls or beads set, 
the pearl being found off the Arabian coast, and gold not being men- 
tioned (p. 323 b). ’Aisheh, however, the prophet’s favourite wife, 
had an onyx-necklace, the loss of which involved her in terrible 
trouble, rather inconsistently, for an onyx “ worn in a signet induces 
anxiety, or disquietude of mind, and grief, and terrifying dreams, 
and altercation with men” (p. 419 c), most of which resulted to 
’Aisheh from the loss of her onyxes. Like the Greek women, those 
of Arabia were not without a work-basket, or dressing-case, described 
as “a receptacle for spindles,” “‘a receptacle woven of palm-leaves, in 
which are stowed perfumes, and similar things, of the apparatus of 
women ”’ (p. 601 c). 

The food of the Arabs was evidently scanty and coarse, and no 
doubt, as at the present day, ill-dressed. An Arab poet would prove 
the strength of his love for a maiden named Maweeyeh, by likening 
it to that of “the owner of the sack for the sack;” and another 
says, in an ecstasy, “O, lovely is what is in the black sacks, of bis- 
cuit and meal of parched barley sweetened with sugar-candy ! ” 
(p. 445 b). An especially-favourite dish, was bread, crumbled or 
broken, and moistened with broth, generally having flesh-meat with 
it, and in Ghass4n (an Arab kingdom in Syria) it reached the height 
of luxury by being prepared with marrow, or eggs, or yolks of eggs. 
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No wonder that a poet described it as a mess after swallowing 
which, the throat refused “to rest, by reason of desire for more” 
(pp. '384 c, 3385 a). The utmost that hospitality could do was to 
slaughter a camel, but the desert air gave appetite; and if the meat 
were tough, perhaps the Arabs, always philosophical under the yoke 
of necessity, reasoned as do the Nile-boatmen, when they say to the 
traveller, ‘Give us an old sheep, it occupies more time in the 
eating.” But the hospitality was genuine, in accordance with the 
saying of the poet, “The giving of superfluities is not liberality, 
[giving is not liberality | except, or unless, (or here we may also say 
until) thou be bountiful when little is in thy possession” (p. 509 b). 
The favourite Arab game, el-meysir, was a mode of deciding, by 
arrows cast as lots, who should slay a camel for the entertainment 
of guests, or of the poor (pp. 155 a, 317 a). I have found but 
one instance of a usage indicating an opposite tendency, that in the 
“Time of Ignorance” of a man’s making a dog bark when he had 
alighted in a district that pleased him, and prohibiting his friends or 
dependants from using the pasture in the space through which the 
dog’s bark was heard. This custom, however, does not seem to have 
applied to strangers. Mohammad prohibited it, and I believe neither 
it nor anything similar is still in use (p. 651 c). 

Arab hospitality was far less formal, as it was more spontaneous, 
than that of Western nations. The guest was not bidden unless he 
chanced to be met, and was most welcome when least expected. This 
is the true patriarchal feeling, that of a nation dwelling in tents, 
which are the moving inns of the desert. To this day, the settled 
Arab retains it, and in Cairo the tradesman in his cupboard-like 
shop, as he eats the mid-day meal, will not let a passer-by look to- 
wards him, without the sincerely-meant invitation, bismi-Jlah, “in the 
name of God,” the blessing asked, with a rare consistency, not only 
before beginning dinner, but also before taking a draught of water. 
The systematic invitations of Western nations are quite unintelli- 
gible to an Arab, who knows that any friend or acquaintance will 
gladly receive him to any meal. When he sees a European dinner- 
party, he asks, “Is this a marriage-feast, or the like? Is an invi- 
tation necessary to a meal?” With him, occasions of domestic 
rejoicing and mourning are the only causes for set invitation. So 
in the Lexicon, we find that the assembling of women, and also 
of men, is described as taking place for such reasons (pp. 18 ec, 
14 a). 

The early Arab ideas of marriage, and of the character of women, 
are higher than might have been expected, judging from the late 
literature. This is difficult to explain. Perhaps the immediate 
effect of Mohammad’s marriage-law, strict in comparison with the 
customs it abolished, was to give women a better place than they had 
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before held; and the subsequent working of his legislation, and, still 
more, of his many contemptuous expressions respecting them, may 
have again lowered their position. It is impossible to judge of 
Mohammad’s influence in this respect, from his legislation alone. 
The traditions which are constantly quoted are of scarcely less im- 
portance. An Arab is always ready in a domestic difficulty to prove 
himself right by the remark, “ Excellent is the saying of the pro- 
phet,” &c., “‘ Verily women are deficient in sense and religion,” without 
reflecting that the Muslim system assumes the former deficiency and 
causes the latter.’ 

To return to the early Arabs. Much more agreeable with civilised 
ideas on the subject of marriage is this definition of husbands :-— 
“‘ Husbands are three: (1) a husband who overcomes the eyes by his 
goodliness, or a husband of noble race, though he may be of little 
wealth ; (2) and a husband prepared for the accidents or calamities of 
fortune ; (3) and a husband from whom a dowry is got;” the third 
being more fully described as ‘(a husband who has not nobility of 
race, and who therefore doubles the dowry to make himself desired” 
(p. 265 c). Thus the Arab damsel had something to say in the 
matter of her disposal, and, like her European sister of our time, had 
to decide between the rival claims of good blood, with its usual 
accompaniment good looks, of brains, and of money. Those who 
think we are socially doomed because not a few young ladies allow 
themselves to be sold, or sell themselves, the parents usually getting 
rather more than their due of reprobation, may be consoled by 
the fact that the Arabs have followed the same custom for the last 
twelve centuries, and that with them, as with us, the husband who 
held the lowest place was obliged to double the dowry. The dowry 
was usually the furniture of a tent or house; and as the bachelor had 
no house, and each wife had her own tent or house, or separate 
apartments, among the opulent, the term “house” came to be used 
for “‘ wife ;” hence the saying, “ Hath old age altered me, or a wife 
(lit. house)?” This manner of speaking of them was very appro- 
priate to the secluded state of women, who could thus be alluded to 


(1) According to another tradition Mohammad said, “I stood at the gate of Paradise, 
and, lo, most of its inmates were the poor; and I stood at the gate of hell, and, lo, most 
of its inmates were women.” ‘The Khaleefeh ’Omar said, “‘Consult them, and do the 
contrary of what they advise.” “But this,” says Mr. Lane, from whose translation of 
the “Thousand and One Nights ’’ I quote these two instances, “is not to be done merely 
for the sake of opposing them, nor when other advice can be had.” “ It is desirable for 
aman,” says a learned Imim, “before he enters upon any important undertaking, to 
consult ten intelligent persons among his particular friends; or if he have not more than 
five such friends, let him consult each of them twice; or if he have not more than one 
friend, he should consult him ten times, at ten different visits; if he have not one to 
consult, let him return to his wife and consult her, and whatever she advises him to do, 
let him do the contrary; so shall he proceed rightly in his affair, and attain his object.’ 
(Introduction, note 27). 
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vaguely. Their seclusion, it may be noticed, was not so much due 
to Arab character as to El-Islam. Ready as other Eastern races 
have been found to adopt it, this custom has never been heartily 
acquiesced in by the Arabs. It will be strange to some to read 
of “a woman whose good qualities or actions, or whose beauties, 
are apparent.” That she is one “ who goes or comes forth to people 
(here men), and with whom they sit, and of whom they talk, and who 
abstains from what is unlawful and indecorous, and is intelligent.” 
This Arab Deborah is generally described as middle-aged; yet the 
idea of a Muslim woman of any age freely associating with men and 
giving them advice, as is evidently implied of such a woman, is quite 
unlike anything now witnessed in Arab cities (p. 187 a). 

The custom of polygamy is not directly touched upon in the 
Lexicon, and it could scarcely be inferred from the notices of 
marriage and divorce, unless one considers, as a logical view of the 
subject demands, the marrying of wives in succession by means of 
divorce to be essentially as polygamous as marrying a second wife or 
more without divorcing the first. The facility of divorce and extreme 
slightness of the marriage-tie is remarkably shown by such a usage 
as that of the muhaillil, a man who marries a woman trebly divorced 
on the promise of divorcing her himself, that her former husband 
may re-marry her, which is then held to be lawful (p. 622 c). 
These useful individuals, who now constitute a regular class, 
a kind of small conveyancers, occasionally take a long vaca- 
tion, and hire themselves as husbands to rich widows who wish 
to perform the pilgrimage, on the same condition of subsequent 
divorce. The widow, however, who cannot make the sacred journey 
without a husband, sometimes, on her return, finds him refractory, 
and unwilling to keep to his agreement; she has then no legal 
remedy, but usually her authority in her own house, and the unscru- 
pulous use she is sure to make of it, bring matters speedily to the 
required termination, and the unhappy man has to hurl himself from 
the enjoyment of a luxurious life by the fatal words: “Thou art 
trebly divorced.” He cannot be his own muhailil. 

The Arab’s property was in palm-trees, camels, and horses. The 
date-palm is still almost incalculably valuable to him. It marks the 
desert-well, it affords the best food of the village or the encampment, 
and furnishes mats, baskets, ropes, and staves, and adorns the place, 
whether village or oasis, of whose people it is the richest property. 
The uncultured desert-palm, as it grows around the wells, is more 
welcome than beautiful to the eye. Its height is stunted, and its 
neglected branches droop to the ground. Under the care of man, 
the lower branches are annually cut off, and thus the tree shoots 
upward to a great height, and is always surmounted by that feathery 
head that has made the palm as thoroughly the despair of modern 
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painters as the equally peculiar camel. Of the management of 
palm-trees much is said in the Lexicon; but I do not quote what 
is technically botanical, much as I should like to show the care Mr. 
Lane has taken to make the information of the Arabs intelligible to 
scientific readers. 

It is remarkable that Arabia, the most sterile of all the considerable 
countries of the world, should maintain the finest-known breeds of 
horses and camels, and a variety of mankind endowed with extraor- 
dinary physical and mental qualities. This combination seems to 
point to the beneficial influence on health of a desert-country, and to 
hint that man owes more to his physical condition than has been 
admitted since the days of the Greek philosophers, except tacitly by 
the practice of our public schools and universities. 

There is no time in Arab history and tradition when the camel or 
the horse seems to have been unknown. The comparative frequency 
of mention of the former in the Lexicon shows that, in Moham- 
mad’s age as now, it was the more common of the two, but it is 
impossible to tell whether the proportion is nearly the same. There 
is one reason why the numbers of the horse must have been con- 
stantly drawn upon. While the camel was always a necessary to the 
Arab, and of little value to his neighbours, the horse was a luxury to 
him, and a necessary to them, both for war and for travelling, the 
former never flourishing beyond the limits of his native country 
except in deserts, the latter, though degenerating when taken from 
Arabia, yet being able to bear any climate, and thus the horse was no 
doubt always largely exported, but the camel rarely left the country 
except with Arab emigrants. 

No one need wonder at the large space the camel occupies in the 
vocabulary of Arabia, at the terms for camels of various ages 
(pp. 200 b, 799 a), and for troops of different numbers (pp. 8 b, 91 
c, 608 b, 678 b), and at the multitude of verbs and epithets 
relating to every characteristic and state of the animal. The esteem 
in which the camel was held is shown by the curse, “ Mayest thou 
milk sitting ;” é.c., “lose thy camels, and become an owner only of 
sheep or goats, and thus, after having milked camels standing, milk 
sheep or goats sitting” (p. 623 b, c). Another like illustration 
may be found in the poet’s ranking after his mother and his 
mother’s sister, his swift she-camel, as the ransom he would give for 
his friend (p. 185 ¢). In explaining a term for property the 
lexicographers immediately instance “camels, or the like” (p. 96 a). 
The Arab was careful to put up a rubbing-post, “ where camels lie 
down at their watering-place, for the mangy camels to rub against,” 
to which one of Mohammad’s companions likened himself, meaning 
either that he was one of whom relief could be sought, or one who 
was strong and firm (p. 615 a, b). 
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The notices, though less frequent, of the horse, show that its value 
was well known ; such are the explanations of the two common words 
for it, as “ generous ”’ or “ high-bred,” and as proud or self-conceited 
in gait, or else “ because no one rides a horse without experiencing a 
feeling of pride,” and the mention of precautions taken to preserve the 
breed (pp. 587 a, 835 b). The Arabs were careful about the marking 
of a horse, but this was probably from superstition, and has nothing 
to do with their ideas as to points, on which they were very exact 
(Comp. p. 110 c). They raced their horses (p. 719 c), but it does 
not seem that these races were in fixed courses, although they met 
for the purpose, and used a goal, which, however, was only a cane set 
up in the ground. 

The favourite occupations of the early Arabs were those of all half- 
civilised nations. No one can examine the sculptures representing 
the life of the Assyrian and Egyptian kings without being struck by 
the singular sameness of their pursuits. When they had no enemies 
to attack they turned their superfluous energy to field sports, and thus 
their life alternated between two methods of slaughtering: so it was 
with the Arabs, although their higher intellectual level made them 
follow these pursuits with a somewhat nobler motive than the mere 
indulgence of the innate love of destruction. The wars of the 
Pagan Arabs were thoroughly those of partisans. Some small cause 
of quarrel excited one tribe or family to attack another. The usual 
result was a skirmishing fight, called “the Day” of a certain place 
or thing, sometimes of a longer duration than its name indicates, 
which generally ended when a chief and a few followers had been slain, 
the combatants then retreating to commemorate the result in verses 
of exultation and of lamentation. Such partisan-warfare is still 
usual among desert Arabs, and Mr. Palgrave takes one back to the 
heroic age of the nation, when relating how it is customary for 
“a maiden of good family and better courage,’ mounted on a camel, 
to take her place among the fore ranks of the Bedawees, reciting 
verses, in which the brave are praised and the cowardly are satirised. 
(“ Central and Eastern Arabia,” ii. 71.) 

The Arab weapons afford little for comment. We read of coats of 
mail (p. 371 b), the best of which were called Davidean, king David 
being supposed to have made such according to the eastern custom 
that every sovereign should follow a handicraft; spears (594 c) ; 
swords (p. 599 c); shields (p. 468 a); and helmets (p. 282 c). 
There was also a curious weapon, the description of which deserves to 
be quoted :——“ Arrows which a man shoots in the hollow of a reed, 
or cane; drawing the bow, he discharges twenty of them at once, 
and they pass by nothing without wounding it, whether it be an 
armed man or another object ; they come forth like rain, and scatter 
among the people” (pp. 566 c, 567 a). Of military engines I 
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find none described but a balista, or instrument for hurling stones, 
used by Mohammad in the siege of Et-Taif. 

Hunting supplied the Pagan poets with constant subjects for 
description and abundant similes. The wild ass, the wolf, the 
hyena, the gazelle, and the ostrich, seem to have been the chief 
objects of pursuit. They were either coursed, or surrounded, or 
snared, or shot from a place of concealment, very much as at the 
present day. A poet in misfortune compares himself to a wild ass 
surrounded by the hunters: “They have been angry with me and 
driven me away, and I have become as though I were a wild ass 
encompassed [in order to be taken]” (p. 322 b); for this animal’s 
swiftness makes the overtaking it difficult, and to run down a wild ass 
implies the highest degree of excellence in a horse. El-Aasha 
describes at a source of water “ hunters’ lurking-places, like young 
palm-trees covered over,” “ for,” it is added in explanation, “tender 
young palm-trees are often covered over with a kind of coarse 
matting” (p. 179 a). Sometimes, when the object was to catch a 
wolf and the like, a sheep.or goat was set as a bait “in the lurking- 
place of the hunter ” (p. 73 a). 

From the various indications I have collected it may be possible to 
form an idea of Arab character such as it was before Mohammad’s 
changes, and such as it has remained since, if differences are neg- 
lected and common characteristics sought. 

The leading passion of the Arabs seems to have been love of 
adventure. It underlies all they did in the Pagan times, and has 
greatly aided the fixed enterprise of El-Islam. The desert-life pro- 
duced it, and it again produced the love of colonisation and that 
desire to see the unknown that may be illustrated by the well-known 
tale of ‘“Es-Sindibad.” Personal ambition was easily fed by 
adventure. The man who was most famous in love, war, or the 
chase, became the object of envy, the distinctive Arab vice, accord- 
ing to Mr. Palgrave’s opinion, and so ambition was excited to rival 
or excel him. Adventure afforded subject, and ambition asked for 
celebration ; and thus a rich and flexible language, and a naturally 
poetical turn of thought, seem to have combined to form Arab poetry. 

Independence, courage, endurance, and trust in Providence, would 
* have been natural to the desert-life, had it not been for the love of 
adventure. With them let me rank true generosity, open-handed, 
both-handed, yet after the Christian manner without ostentation, and 
the natural consequence, hospitality, the great distinctive Arab virtue 
that warms the heart at the sight of a tent ever so ragged or a 
Bedawee ever so dirty. 

Thus the social virtues, taken in a restricted sense, flourish in the 
sandy soil of Arabia, where the family virtues are less native. 
Mohammad did somewhat to strengthen the ties of parent and child, 
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husband and wife, and now the sincere love of the first for the second, 
and the reciprocation of respect, almost makes one lenient to the 
miserable condition of the marriage-relation. 

The great vice of the Arabs is what we usually term low morality. 
A reader of the Lexicon will find with satisfaction that their laxity 
did not lead them beyond coarseness of expression, and that they did 
not fall into the abyss of vicious civilisation. Mohammad effected 
some improvement, but as I have hinted, his system | was unhappily 
stationary, if not retrograde. 

Envy is perhaps as marked an evil, though scarcely as destructive. 
It is curiously seen in the conflicts of the poets, who seem to have 
desired each other’s overthrow and departed from their rhyme-con- 
flicts at the Fair of ’Ok4dh with vain exultation or mean chagrin. 
Treachery, unhappily, was not unknown, incompatible as it seems 
with the more generous aspect of the national character. It 
naturally sprang from that adventurous life which made the Arab 
lie in wait for and snare his enemy as he did his prey in hunting, 
and so learn ‘a treacherous policy as well as a skulking mode of 
warfare. 

How far El-Islam modified and changed the chief lines of the 
Arab’s moral aspect may partly be guessed from what I have said in 
an earlier part of this paper, partly from indications now thrown out. 
I would suggest for the reader’s thought two leading ideas—that 
Mohammad really diverted the nation from its proper career, and that 
he influenced its actions more than its character: character of coursé 
generally produces actions, but there are cases in which one governing 
mind sways a nation by a kind of mechanical force, and makes its 
actions depend upon his character, not its own. Thus did Alexander 
and the elder Napoleon. Mohammad, had he dealt with a less elastic 
race, or even with his own less roughly, might have blotted out the 
Arab and left the Muslim. 

The hope of the Arab race lies, I believe, in this distinction. So 
far as the Arab is not a Muslim he may still be great in the annals of 
the world. But of his future it is vain to predict anything. The 
problems of ethnology usually try our skill, and end by baffling our 
judgment. All who know this great race must pray that its powers 
of acting and suffering may not be exercised in vain. Last month 
I saw ’Abd-el-Kadir. I cannot yet despair of his race. 

ReGinatD Sruart Poo.e. 
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Tuts familiar meteor, “ the idol of children and men,” was, as we all 
know, to the Hebrews, the outward visible sign of a Covenant made 
with them by Elohim (Gen. ix. 13—17). What the rainbow does 
say to all of us is, that the storm-cloud is past, and that the sunlight 


behind us is breaking on the diamond shower of the storm’s depart- . 


ing skirt. What those old-world theists made it say to them was, 
that their Deity had unsuccessfully attempted to exterminate human 
wickedness by deluge; and, becoming convinced that the method was 
abortive, by reason of the wickedness being inherent in the race, 
pledged himself not to repeat the experiment. To the Greeks, Iris 
was the herald of Olympian Jove, and came, sometimes water-pot in 
hand, tripping down the varicoloured arch that spanned the abyss 
between heaven and earth, on her errands of good will to men. 

Great must have been the shock to religious prejudice while the 
true theory of earth’s “rich scarf” was being, step by step, evolved 
by Kepler, De Dominis, Descartes, and Newton.’ But there was, in 
fact, little cause for fear. Those who expected that the results of 
science could make the slightest breach in the ancient citadel of faith 
must have greatly mistaken the nature and miscalculated the strength 
of religious belief. Here was a phenomenon, declared by Holy 


(1) Hallam’s estimate’ of De Dominis’’ contribution to the optics of the rainbow is 
too high; and his account of Descartes’ services is, in one respect, erroneous (History 
of the Literature of Europe, 1843, vol. iii. p. 203). Most of the Archbishop’s discussion 
de iride amply justifies Boscovich’s sweeping censure. Yet De Dominis clearly perceived 
that the circular form of the arch was the result of symmetry, and so an affair of 
geometry ;. and that the phenomenon was an illusion. ‘ Ostensum est,” he writes, 
“arcum illum primum ab oculo nostro determinari, et nullum esse in nube arcum, que 
tota est colorata” (De radiis lucis, &c., et iride, 1611, cap. xiv.): and what he here 
asserts of the primary, he evidently applies to the secondary arch. Happily for 
Descartes’ reputation, he did not attempt to prove that the pencil of light after refraction, 
reflection, and emergence, is composed of parallel rays. The coloured pencil is conver- 
gent, as Descartes very well knew. 

While speaking of Descartes, I may mention his incredulity as to the production of 
a third exterior bow, under the ordinary conditions of the other two. “Quidam etiam 
mihi narrarunt, tertiam Iridem duas ordinarias cingentem se aliquando vidisse, sed 
multo pallidiorem, et tantum circiter a secunda remotam, quantum ab illa prima distat. 
Quod vix accidisse arbitror, nisi forsan quedam grandimis grana, maxime rotunda et 
pellucida, hine pluvis fuerint immixta,”’ &c. .... (Meteora, cap. viii § xiv.) Now, 
as to the matter of fact, I have seen three concentric arches against Ben Nevis, where 
there was no water, and that too in mild weather; so that the third arch could not have 
arisen from reflexion, nor from the presence of hail. I ought to add that the third arch 
was so faint that it was visible only where it was backed by the dark mountain. It was 
broader than the second arch, and more distant from it than the second was from the 
first. Surely it is easily accounted for on the supposition that light falls on the lower 
parts of the drops, and after suffering three reflexions in the drops, emerges to the 


observing eye. 
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Scripture to be miraculous, resolved into the very laws which paint 
external objects alike on the retina of the eye and on the table of 
Porta’s Camera. But: between a Divine revelation and a calculation 
of science there could be no competition. So the theology, unaf- 
fected by knowledge, held on its way, 


*« And Science struck the thrones of Earth and Heaven, 
Which shook, but fell not.” 


Well, though I will not bid the old faith God-speed, small blame, 
I say, to those who cherish it; but as little to those who love the 
poetry of the Greeks more than the mythology of the Hebrews ; who, 
gazing with discerning admiration on this richly-invested product of 
natural laws, are still reminded of Iris and her aérial pontifice— 


‘‘A midway station, given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven.” 


But when Religion, Poetry, and Science have had their say about 
the rainbow, there is yet an account to be rendered in its behalf by 
Philosophy. We have it on the authority of men eminent in science 
that not only no two persons, but no two eyes, though paired in the 
head of Argus, can see one and the same rainbow ; that, in fact, there 
are as many rainbows as there are eyes beholding. We shall soon 
see how this comes about. In the meanwhile let me say that this is 
not a doctrine borrowed from this or that school of Idealism or 
Scepticism, but is involved in the physical exposition of the meteor. 
Let the metaphysician make thereof what capital he may ! 

There are two sciences implicated in the rainbow: that of optics 
and that of geometry. The ordinary elementary treatises on dioptrics 
sufficiently expound the production of the two spectra, in converse 
orders of colours, when a pellucid sphere, held in two given positions 
in the sunlight, is observed by one who has his back to the sun. I 
will here assume the fact. An observer, with the sun at his back, 
views the globe in two ascertained vertical positions. In the upper 
position he sees a vertical spectrum of colours, violet at top and red at 
bottom ; in the lower position he sees a vertical spectrum of colours, 
red at top and violet at bottom; the other colours, in both positions 
of the globe, being in the prismatic sequence. That is the optical fact. 
The rest is, for the most part, geometry. The essential point, for 
each arch, is that the sun, the eye, and the globe shall be so relatively 
placed, that light from the sun shall strike the globe at an ascer- 
tained angle; and that every pencil of light of any given colour 
shall emerge from the globe to the stationary eye at an ascertained 
angle. These angles must be constant. But this condition being 
observed, it matters not where the globe is held, whether vertically 
or to the right or to the left. Evidently the imaginary plane passing 
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through the centres of the sun, the eye, and the globe, may have any 
inclination to the line passing through those centres. Very well; 
then let it revolve round that line as its axis, carrying the globe with 
it; and the globe will continuously and successively assume every 
position in which the angles specified are of unchanged magnitude. 
The circle, therefore, is what mathematicians call the Jocus of the 
centre of the globe which is moved under the given conditions. 
Hence a circular band will be the /ocus of the spectrum for each 
original position of the globe. That is, the observer would see the 
globe, starting from each of the two given positions, describe a cir- 
cular coloured band, the colours being continuations of the spectra 
seen while the globe was at rest. 

Accordingly, if instead of employing two rapidly-revolving glass 
globes, I were to build an enormous wall of infinitely small solid 
transparent spheres, I should see through it (not on it) two concentric 
segments of circular prismatic arches, the centre of which would be in 
the same straight line with the centres of my eye and the sun. We 
thus find that each arch of the rainbow is the base of an imaginary 
cone, whose apex is the centre of the eye, and whose axis is the straight 
line passing through the centre of the arches, and those of the eye 
and the sun. For every position, then, of the eye in the axis there is 
a fresh cone; and for every position of the eye out of that axis there 
is a fresh axis and a fresh cone; so that having regard to the light 
alone, it.is proved that for every position of the eye there is a rainbow 
of at least two concentric arches which cannot be seen in any other 
position ; and therefore no two eyes can see one and the same rainbow. 

What then happens when I look at a rainbow with both eyes at 
once? The same as happens when I look at my face in a glass. 
With the right eye alone I see a projection of my face which is 
invisible to the left eye; and vice versd. But with both eyes I 
see an image of perfect stereoscopic relief, of which the two dis- 
similar projections are the co-determinants. In this case the axes 
of the eyeballs are converged to a point beyond the surface of the 
glass, so that a spot of dirt thereupon is seen double. If the axes 
are converged to that spot, then the spot is seen single, but my face 
is seen double. Now in the case of the rainbow, each eye has 
its image, and but for the great distance of the rain-bed, the act of 
coalescing the two images would, by the convergence of the optic axes, 
be very definitely determinate of distance. Such, indeed, is the 
case with the little prismatic arch which De Dominis tells us 
has been seen in the spray from the oars, and which I have seen 
against the paddle-boxes of steamers, and over fountains. But owing 
to the great distance of the efficient drops in the case of the ordinary 
rainbow, the optic axes are approximately parallel; and the nearer 
they approach to parallelism the less significant they are of distance. 
Otherwise, we might, by the use of both eyes, be conscious of a 
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phantom of a more determinate distance and position, than we could 
possibly see with one eye; and we might conclude that the phantom 
seen with two eyes is not identical with that seen by either eye alone. 
However, this question of abstract identity is, as Berkeley found, one 
of considerable difficulty, and a fruitful source of paralogism. 

If, instead of a wall of infinitely small transparent globules, we 
suppose a constant succession of globules in motion, as drops of water 
falling from a condensed cloud, the place of each one being ever sup- 
plied by another, the conditions of the phenomenon are not essentially 
varied : the succession of drops now effect the same result as the 
stationary drops, since the eye (even were the drops within the range 
of minute observation) is unable to discriminate so rapid a substitu- 
tion of one drop for another. In respect of the drops, then, the 
phenomenon presents no identity even to a single eye: nay, 
further, as Descartes perceived, for the slightest change in 
the temperature of the drop, and for the slightest change in its 
curvature (by reason of the wind, or of its motion in the air), the 
luminous arch varies, either in dimensions or in curvature. It is thus 
found to be a physical fact, that the rainbow in every objective 
particular is an inconstant phenomenon: in every subjective relation 
is, at any two consecutive infinitesimal instants, an identical object, 
but one which no other eye can see. 

This meteor stands to the eye and mind of common sense for an 
objective reality. What then is it made of ? I much fear common 
sense will be divided on the question: some holding, with Reid, that 
the thing seen is the rain-bed; some, with Hamilton, that it is the light, 
and nothing else, that constitutes the objective reality; some, with 
Miller, that it is at bottom the stimulated retina which is seen, and 
by which something else is, rightly or wrongly, inferred. Let us 
examine these opinions, taking all possible care to avoid sophistical 
reasoning, to which such questions are peculiarly liable. 

First then: Do we see the rain-drops at all? That they are 
sufficiently illuminated we may allow; but, as it seems to me, there 
is a valid reason why we cannot see them. Without insisting on the 
fact of their remoteness (for that is not the case with the spray-bow), 
it is manifest that they are in too rapid motion to be discriminated, 
even were they in sufficient proximity for accurate inspection when 
at rest. Not to discriminate these drops is not to see them at all. 
For what are the constituents of any visible object, save its proper 
figure and colour? But the figure of any of these drops is invisible, 
and proper colour they have none; or, if they have, it is over- 
whelmed in the play of accidental colour. Secondly : do we see the 
light? It seems at first sight a very foolish question; and nine 
people out of ten-would be tempted to reply with another question : 
“What else do we see?” But we must discriminate between seeing 
and feeling, or we shall soon be lost. We may and do obviously 
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have a sensation of light whenever we open our eyes to the day, 
or to moonlight, or lamp-light; or excluding these occasions of 
vision, whenever by percussion, or a galvanic current, or otherwise, 
a luminous impression. is excited in the retina. In all these cases, too, 
we may locate the construction which follows upon the sensation, as a 
luminous object. But so far from seeing light (i.e. as an object of 
sense), its objective reality is a mere hypothesis of the physicist. If 
there be an ethereal medium whose undulations evoke for us the 
sensation of light (primarily in the retina or optic nerve, and 
secondarily in the mind), its reality is only an ens rationis, at most 
believed in, not perceived ; and for all purposes of knowledge might 
be a noumenon. If there be any third kind of light, besides the 
sensation and the dynamical condition, I am unable to conceive it, 
and certainly have never heard of it. If possessing the sensation 
(as a merely subjective affection) we locate some construction ensuing 
upon it, or involved in it, as an object without the eye, we are con- 
stituting an object expressly fraught with the power of provoking that 
sensation. But whether we locate it in the retina, or out of the 
retina and in the organism, or wholly out of the organism, the light 
is not the object constituted, but is that which reveals the object : 
“for whatsoever doth make manifest [and nothing else | is light.” 
The infant’s visual perception is believed to be in this order: first, 
the sensation of light; secondly, a vague determination of visible 
non-ego; thirdly, a discrimination of two kinds of visible non-ego— 
that which is not me but my organism, and that which is neither me 
nor my organism. In this third stage of perception the mind not only 
judges an object to be non-ego, but extra-organic; that is, it not only 
says, “that is out of me,” but “that is out of my eye,” or “that is out 
of my organism.” This objecting and localising of a luminous object 
is its constitution to the sight as an adequate and intelligible condi- 
tion of vision. It thus appears that we never see light, but only that 
object which light is understood to make manifest. But thirdly : Do 
we see our own retina stimulated to the depicture of the varicoloured 
arch ? Those who reply in the affirmative are bound to hold that in 
touch we do not feel the object touched, but the nervous extremity 
touching ; in short, that we know nothing by the senses, but the 
nervous system, or, at most, the nervous and muscular systems. This 
is the doctrine expressly taught by Miiller. (“ Physiology,” by Baly, 
1838. i. 766, ii. 1059, &c.) Could Berkeley ask anything more ? 
If Miller can find assurance for inferring the existence of an external 
world of three dimensions, it by no means follows that the inference 
is valid—that it is not based on an illusion.’ In point of fact, if the 
general consciousness of men testifies (though covertly) t6 the doc- 
trine, that in vision the only object is the stimulated retina, it follows 


(1) It is worth a passing mention, tHat Hamilton (Discussions, 1852, p. 60) classed 
Berkeley with those who held that ideas are representative of things—what he called 
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that the external world of sight is a vision of the retinal impressions, 
and all objects, even the most distant, are all within the range of that 
stimulation. The retina, in fact, is the world without ; and even the 
human body is in the retina, and the eye itself, as part of that body, is 
in the retina; and there is a complete introversion of the whole into a 
part! Berkeley, we may be sure, would make no account of the whole, 
as soon as he had reduced it to so small a compass ; nor do I think any 
reasonable man would, after receiving the doctrine in question, have 
much compunction in going the whole way with him. But if, in 
seeing a rainbow, we see neither the rain-drops, nor the light, nor the 
retina, it becomes a question of some interest to determine what it is 
that constitutes the object seen. It is, at least, a phantom which 
obeys some, and some only, of the laws of what we call real objects ; 
for instance, the rainbow, unlike most other objects of sight, becomes 
less the nearer we approach it. I would, for the nonce, call it a false 
object ; and such are the phantoms produced by those beautiful toys, 
—Dr. Roget’s Phenakistiscope’ and Mr. Rose’s Photodrome, and 
that ingenious German contrivance for making the crooked straight, 
somewhat stupidly called the Anorthoscope. In truth, all these 
artifices accomplish more than the rainbow. The rainbow, however, 
as a clue to a sound theory of visual perception, is, as it should 
be for that end, of the simpler kind. It is a phenomenon with- 
out a substance, presenting a plane geometrical figure at a certain 
distance from the eye. At this point, then, if at all, we pass 
over into Idealism. But first, the question occurs whether we 
are justified in deducing a system of idealism from facts which 
involve the relation of objects to the sensitive organism. It might 
be said, and in effect has often been said, .... You are bent on 
showing that this object is a creation of the mind. To do this you 
show that the efficient cause of vision is in the retina and nerves; in 
short, that what we experience is located there, and not outside at 
all. That is legitimate. But having done that, you have no right to 
build the doctrine of Idealism on the fact that the retinal and other 
nervous affections involve the whole act of vision: for that very 
affection would not be at all but for the existence of an external 
object, by virtue of which light proceeds to the eye, and figures a 
photograph of that object on the retina. This is the case with all 
illusory phantoms, as well as visible objects. You cannot, then, 
be permitted, even in the case of the rainbow, to utilise one pole of 


Cosmothetic Idealists; and this course is cited and not excepted to, by Mr. J. S. Mill 
(Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy,1865, p. 161). Along and very familiar 
acquaintance with Berkeley’s works justifies me in saying that there is no doctrine so 
constantly arid obstinately confronted and contested by Berkeley as that imputed to 
him by Hamilton. Nor is it, by any means, a fair corollary from anything he taught. 
(1) This instrument was re-invented by Plateau.} Why was it not called Phenakis- 
cope, simply, or Kinesiscope ? , 
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the relation and ignore the other; to extract Idealism out of the 
affection to which the organ and mind are subject ; and then reduce 
to a nonentity the object by whose independent existence it was that 
the organ had that affection, and the mind (by virtue of that organ) 
had perception of the object. Now if the optical act be purely 
organic, and confined to the sphere of the organ affected, so be it; 
but it would not be at all if there were not an external object answer- 
ing to it... . Now I think this objection admits of the plea of 
“non relevat argumentum.” The bearing of the objection is wholly on 
the correlation of object and eye, as manifested to a second percipient 
—.e. to an observer of both. The owner of the eye knows nothing of 
this objective character of the organ, save by an objecting process ; he 
must see it by reflection, or see a fellow eye in the head of a second 
person. Shakspeare admirably expresses all this :— 


‘* For the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection, by some other things.” —Julius Cesar, i. 2. 


‘*Nor doth the eye itself 

(That most pure spirit of sense) behold itself 

Not going from itself; but eye to eye opposed 

Salutes each other with each other’s form. 

For speculation turns not to itself 

Till it hath travell’d, and is married! there, 

Where it may see itself.” —Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3. 
The relation of object to object is known only as represented to one 
who observes both per sensus. If, then, one of the objects is an organ 
of sense to the observer, it is plain that he can observe but one pole of 
the represented relation. For the specified objection to be allowed in 
bar of Idealism, it must be assumed that a relation between two 
objects which is represented to an observer, is also represented to him 
who owns one of those objects as an organ of sense: that I, look- 
ing at a tree, must find between my consciousness and the tree the 
same relation which he finds who observes both my organism and the 
tree, as two correlated objects. Now, without dogmatically averring 
that there is not one and the same relation subsisting for both me 
and that observer, this I do emphatically maintain as a deliverance of 
consciousness, that I, in perceiving that tree, do not find any such 
relation, as that the tree as object is the cause of the perception of the 
tree which I am conscious of as object; nay, rather the reverse ; but 
for analogy I should never dream of such a relation. Analogy, 
however, leads me to believe that whatever relation subsists between 
a tree and the sense of another man (both objects being matters of 
my observation per sensus), that very relation also subsists between 
that tree and my senses. This is an intellectual speculation, not in 
the least drawn out of my consciousness of my relation .to the tree. 
What, then, is that relation? It seems to me that it is the converse 
of the other: viz., that the visible tree is the effect of my act of 

(1) “ Married,” that is, fellowed ; quasi marrowed. 
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vision, not the cause of it. In the act of seeing a phantom that has 
no substantial reality, such as the rainbow, I am introduced to this 
original objecting power of sense: I am thus led, at least, to entertain 
the doctrine of Kant’s Transcendental Aisthetic, and to attach some 
weight to his own views concerning the rainbow: viz., that “not only 
are the rain-drops [like the rainbow] a mere appearance (eine blose 
Erscheinung), but even their circular form [when visible], as well as 
the space they fall in, is nothing in itself (an sich selbst), but they are 
both a mere modification or groundwork of our sensuous intuition 
(blose Modificationen oder Grundlagen unserer sinnlichen Auschauung). 
(Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Tr. Aisth., §. 8., Erste Auflage). 

But it occurs to me that another form of the objection already con- 
sidered might be brought against the validity of this transit to Idealism. 
I cannot express it better than in the words of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in a late number of this Review (vol. i., pp. 539—540). Writing 
concerning Idealism, he remarks, ‘Though the conclusion reached is 
that Mind and Ideas are the only existences, yet the steps by which 
this conclusion is reached take for granted that external objects have 
just the kind of independent existence which is eventually denied. 
If that extension, which the Idealist contends is merely an affection 
of consciousness, has nothing out of consciousness answering to it, 
then in each of his propositions concerning extension the word should 
always mean an affection of consciousness, and nothing else.” I am 
unable to admit the conclusiveness of this objection. I contend that 
there are two distinct stand-points for speculation—(1) that of the 
physicist, whose world are phenomena, and in which there is no sub- 
ject save the objective organism, and the relation of another object to 
this (as the light-picture transmitted from the former to the retina of 
the latter) is but one among numberless physical relations which are 
amenable to science; and (2) that of the conscious percipient, whose 
world is mental and voluntary, and to which the objects of sense are, 
in a manner, constructions serving to accommodate the external uni- 
verse to the understanding. Now I contend that between these two 
there is no more discord than between two poles of the same fact. To 
take Mr. Herbert Spencer’s example of extension: I may on the one 
hand say that extension is learned piecemeal by experience: that is, 
on the side of the physicist ; and on the other hand I may say that 
extension is given intuitively as a whole in consciousness, and that 
its intuition underlies all physical use of the senses: that is, on the 
side of the percipient. 

But in this place I do not intend to pursue further this difficult 
and intricate problem. I do not here design a settlement of the 
question ; but merely to open it up for further inquiry, and to turn 
the teaching of the rainbow to the account of psychology. 

C. M. Inciesy. 
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THERE is, in the present day, a growing spirit of scepticism in 
history, which is not without a cause or without its uses. Much of 
what was formerly received without question has been discredited by 
the criticism and research of the last half century, and men who 
have made a special study of the history of a particular age or 
country have arrived at conclusions apparently most paradoxical. 
Facts are denied that seem to be of the highest magnitude ; characters 
are “ whitewashed” that were thought quite irredeemable; and 
whole volumes of recorded story are handed over to the region of 
mythology and legend. The learned do not even agree among them- 
selves, and the general reader is so bewildered with their differ- 
- ences that he is beginning to think it in vain to read history at all. 
It is not for the special student, however, to consider how much he 
may shake the general reader’s faith. The object of his pursuit is 
simply truth, and he has no business with the consequences. The 
world at large will reform its convictions at leisure after he has done 
his work, and the common sensé of mankind will correct whatever 
may have been extravagant. Nevertheless, it is an evil when the 
blind have no leader they can trust, or when the traveller suspects 
his guide has little more experience than himself. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the public mind should not be perplexed with unneces- 
sary doubts, and that wherever difficulties can be removed they should 
be removed as soon as possible. 

This principle has been clearly recognised by Mr. Herman Merivale 
in his recent article on “The Paston Letters.”* The object of that 
article is to show that a very curious correspondence, which has been 
much referred to by historians and antiquarians as contemporary 
evidence touching the domestic life and public events of the fifteenth 
century, is open to suspicion on the score of genuineness. At the 
same time Mr. Merivale expresses some diffidence in his own surmises, 
and says he will be very glad to have them proved unfounded. I 
purpose, therefore, in the following observations to lay before the 
public a few arguments in reply. 

The first thing that must strike the reader on perusing Mr. 
Merivale’s paper is, that his argument owes its chief weight to 
external evidence. The main point on which his suspicions turn is 
the one fact that the original letters are not now to be found. This 
fact cannot be disputed. Their disappearance is unsatisfactory in 
many points of view, and, it may be readily conceded, is quite a 
legitimate ground of suspicion if other evidences go to confirm the 
doubt. But if it can be shown that there is really xo other evidence, 


(1) Forrnicutty Review, No. VIII. 
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that the whole circumstances of the publication of these letters, and 
everything we know about their history, their editor, and their 
presentation to the king, is quite consistent with the plain unvarnished 
tale their editor himself has given of them, and if, besides, it can be 
proved that they bear strong internal marks of authenticity, it would 
surely be idle to build much upon the mere fact of the MSS. being 
lost. 

Now, as to the external evidence I do not feel it necessary to say 
very much. Mr. Merivale himself admits that Sir John Fenn’s 
character, so far as known to us, does not warrant the suspicions he 
would attach to it; and I may add that we are equally without 
evidence that either he, Le Neve, or Martin of Palgrave (excellent 
antiquaries though they were), or Worth, the chemist, was possessed 
of such an extraordinary genius as to have deceived posterity to the 
extent Mr. Merivale supposes. But I must take notice of some 
statements touching Sir John’s preface to the first two volumes. In- 
that preface Mr. Merivale asserts, and calls special attention to the 
point, there is not a word to inform the public “that the bulk of the 
originals were not published, or that the editor had still any portion 
of consequence in his hands. Nay, more than this, he seems to 
say (p. xxii.) that it had occurred to him to print only ‘a select number 
of letters,’ but that he had thought it better to give the whole.” 
Now if Mr. Merivale will read the preface a little more carefully he 
will see that it does contain pretty sufficient indications that the 
editor had more originals than he had printed, and that he nowhere 
says any such thing as that “he had thought it better to give the 
whole.” He seems, in fact, to have been afraid to print too much, 
and to have published the first two volumes with some misgivings 
that a portion even of their contents would be pronounced not: to 
have been worth publication. He declares apologetically that he 
“found great difficulty in judging what letter or part of a letter to 
omit when he thought it of no consequence ; considering that though 
it might not appear to him to convey any information, yet that it 
might be useful to other antiquaries in their particular investigations.” 
This consideration ought certainly to have led him to print the whole 
collection at once; but it is evident he did not, as he tells us “some 
are inserted”’ for their style, others to illustrate the mode of educa- 
tion, and so forth; and, again, that he had “likewise inserted two 
pieces of poetry of the times.” 

The passage which Mr. Merivale construes as meaning that the 
editor had dismissed the thought of making a mere selection is as 
follows :— 


‘*Some readers, perhaps, may think that a select number only of the original 
letters, printed in their antique dress, would have sufficed as specimens to have 
gratified the taste of the antiquary.” 


This sentence certainly, in itself, is easy enough to misunderstand. 
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It must be explained, however, that the editor merely intends to 
apologise for the form in which he has printed the collection. Each 
letter is given in duplicate, one copy on the left-hand page with the 
antique spelling, capital letters, general absence of punctuation, and 
other peculiarities of the original exactly reproduced, while on the 
other side is a transcript in modern orthography and intelligible 
punctuation, with here and there a parenthetical explanation of some 
obsolete phrase. It was because he had done this all through the 
work that the editor apprehended the objection of “some readers,” 
who would have been satisfied with one or two letters in the antique 
spelling as specimens. ‘“ Let such, however, consider,” he goes on to 
say, “that a faithful delineation of our language during a period of 
almost half a century ..... is a matter not only of much curiosity, 
but of some use; and though this method of printing the letters has 
been attended both with additional trouble and expense, yet it is 
hoped that the purchaser will not think that too high a price has been 
set upon these volumes, as the editor assures him that if he be paid 
by the sale for his trouble and expenses attending the publication he 
shall be satisfied.” These words show clearly that the previous 
sentence cannot possibly mean what Mr. Merivale has supposed. 
Thus it cannot be said that the language of the original preface 
gives any colour to the suspicion thrown out that the editor was 
encouraged by the success of the first two volumes to fabricate 
three more. As to the argument which Mr. Merivale puts forward 
from the contents and arrangement of the documents, it seems to 
me to be a little overdrawn. He contradicts the statement of the 
editor that the documents in the third and fourth volumes had been 
reserved as being “of a more private nature than those before given 
to the public.” This second series, Mr. Merivale declares, “consists 
of documents bearing on public as well as domestic matters, nearly 
as promiscuously as those in the former.” They do not appear so 
tome. It is quite true that the first contains domestic matters as 
well as public affairs; the second public affairs as well as domestic 
matters; and it must also be admitted that there are a few docu- 
ments in the third and fourth volumes of such remarkable historic 
interest that their omission in the first two could only be owing to 
their importance not having been then discovered. But it is never- 
theless a fact, of which any reader can easily satisfy himself, that 
the great mass of documents in the third and fourth volumes have 
less bearing on great historical events, or, as the editor says, on 
“public affairs and persons of consequence,” than those in the first 
and second. Nothing appears to me more natural than that a timid 
editor, uncertain of the interest the public would take in his 
materials, should have limited them at first to those contained in 
the first two volumes; nor is it at all surprising, when the labour 
of deciphering is considered, that even one or two important his- 
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torical documents should have escaped his observation. But if we 
are to suppose, with Mr. Merivale, that Sir John Fenn was 
only “the author of a clever literary romance,” who, “finding it 
successful, had tried his hand at a continuation,” we must acknow- 
ledge that he worked very rapidly to have performed his task so 
well. The first two volumes were published in 1787, and a second 
edition, with some corrections, was issued in the same year. The 
third and fourth volumes appeared in 1789. Two years is little 
enough time for the fabrication of two quarto volumes of historical 
documents such as cannot even now be proved, but only suspected, 
to be forgeries. 

And here I cannot pass over in silence Mr. Merivale’s ungenerous 
sneer in speaking of the “so-called second edition” of the first 
two volumes. I ‘have compared the two editions one with the 
other, and though the differences are not great, they are quite 
sufficient to warrant the editor’s assertion that additional notes 
and corrections had been inserted ; while even the pages that most 
exactly correspond show, on careful examination, such minute 
differences in what printers call “the make-up,” as to prove that 
in no-part could the two editions have been printed from the same 
types. There is, therefore, no ground even here for suspecting 
Fenn’s literary honesty. What more remains? Fenn says he 
placed the originals of the first two volumes for a time in the library 
of the Antiquarian Society ; but the Proceedings of the Society itself 
take no notice of the circumstance. Fenn says he then presented 
the letters to the king ; but “they are not in the British Museum, nor 
in any other repository possessing parts of George the Third’s 
library.” Ido not profess to explain everything, and these things, 
I acknowledge, puzzle me; but I do not suppose Fenn would have 
publicly stated that he lodged the manuscripts for a time with the 
Society of Antiquaries if he had not actually done so. Nor can any 
one suppose that he told an untruth in stating (what is also. men- 
tioned in the Morning Chronicle of that date) that he had presented 
the manuscripts to George III. And if it be admitted as a fact that 
he did present three volumes, purporting to be the Paston Letters, 
to the king, I presume it will hardly be contended that they con- 
tained no such documents at all. Genuine or spurious, Sir John 
actually gave the letters away; and, unless he intrigued to get 
them back again and destroy them, it is hard to connect the mystery 
of their disappearance with a doubt of their authenticity. That this 
is possible, I do not mean to deny; but whether it be probable, I 
shall leave the reader to judge. Only, before he makes up his mind 
upon the subject, I shall request him to give due consideration to 
what I have to say concerning the letters themselves. 

Mr. Merivale also finds some difficulty in crediting the preserva- 
tion of such a correspondence. ‘We have to believe,” he says, 
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“that the whole Paston family, or large parts of it, were in the habit, 
for about eighty years, of keeping almost every scrap of paper which 
“ame into their hands, and then that some one member of the family 
took the pains of collecting and preserving the whole mass of them. 
No matter how far the members are separated from each other, or 
where the epistles reach them, the documents find their way into 
the common portfolio at last.” Mr. Merivale half answers this 
difficulty himself by going on to remark that the bulk of the letters 
are addressed to three individuals—John Paston, Esq., who died 
in 1466; Sir John, his son, who died in 1479; and John Paston 
valled of Gelston, brother of Sir John, who died in 1503. During 
the earlier period especially, almost every letter is addressed to John 
Paston, Esq., while there is only one written by him, except those 
addressed to his wife. That one, which is an answer to a very 
important proposal from a nobleman, is without signature, and was 
printed by the editor from a copy in Paston’s own hand. ‘The family 
certainly were good men of business, and understood the importance 
of keeping letters; but there is no need to suppose that any one of 
them took the pains to collect a scattered correspondence. The papers 
passed from father to son, and were filed, no doubt, as they accumulated. 
Many of them, it is true, are not addressed to members of the Paston 
family at all; and some are political, even of the nature of state 
papers. This shows that the Pastons were often entrusted by others 
with documents of great importance, but it is not in itself a thing 
altogether unaccountable. 

Some have wondered that such a correspondence should ever 
have taken place in an age commonly regarded as illiterate ; but 
Mr. Merivale does not press that objection, knowing that there is 
evidence enough that a good deal of correspondence did take place. 
He. says, however, with some degree of truth, that the Paston 
Letters are a unique phenomenon: ‘They are unique in the 
interest of their contents, but not so entirely in their character as 
Mr. Merivale seems to imply. The Plumpton Correspondence, 
published by the Camden Society, is not very dissimilar in its nature 
to that of the Paston family, and extends partly over the same 
period ; nor do I think it any way inferior to the other in that 
fluency of style which Mr. Merivale considers so suspicious. 
The Talbot Papers, published by Lodge, date only from the 
beginning of Henry VIII.’s reign; but they too exhibit very much 
the same conciseness and ease of expression as the Paston Letters. 
If, however, a strictly contemporary test is wanted, I may refer 
to the portions of the Stonor Correspondence, in the reigns of 
Edward IV. and Richard III., which are published in the Excerpta 
Historica. 

But I come now to the subject of internal evidence, which in cases 
of this sort is always the most important ; for documents that have a 
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suspicious history may bear in themselves the most convincing marks 
of genuineness, but if internal evidence be against them, the best 
vouched pedigrees are of very little use. And in the first place 
it must be owned that to forge five quarto volumes of correspon- 
dence is a task of pretty considerable difficulty. To impose a 
fabrication of this sort upon the world, even if only for a time, 
requires no ordinary ability ; but to do it so successfully as not to 
be found out for generations after, is a feat, I will venture to say, 
quite unparalleled in literature. Nearly eighty years have elapsed 
since the Paston Letters were first published ; during that time they 
have been used and quoted by every historian of the period which 
they illustrate; and great as has been the advance in historical 
criticism, not one anachronism has been discovered, not one irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy between the statements in the Paston Letters 
and our daily increasing knowledge derived from other sources. 
Mr. Merivale himself evidently feels the impossibility of the whole 
collection having been a forgery ; for he more than once admits that 
“there can be little doubt” they are “partly genuine,” and that 
“the fictions probably rest on the basis of a certain number of really 
original papers.” This is a great concession. Here, however, we 
are landed in a difficulty like that of the disciples of Mahomet about 
swine’s flesh— 


‘* Had he the sinful part expressed, 
They might with safety eat the rest.” 


But, as we all know, they were divided in their sentiments, each perilling 
his salvation for the particular joint he loved. So it will assuredly 
be with historians, however much they may respect the judgment of 
Mr. Merivale, if he do not give them a more definite warning. They 
will certainly, bit by bit, make use of every letter in the Paston 
collection, each of them firmly believing, till shown the contrary, 
that there can be nothing the matter with his favourite morceaua. 
And really, if a part of the letters are genuine, why not the whole? 
Have the genuine and false originals been purposely destroyed 
together ? But why should a collector, possessed of some real gems, 
purposely set false diamonds by the side of them? And if he had 
done so, would they not have been found out by this time? It is 
conceivable, of course, that a single document or two of no very 
particular import may have been fabricated and escaped detection ; 
but what could have been the motive for an act that would have 
added nothing to the value of the other papers, and endangered 
suspicion being thrown upon the whole? And if the forgery was on a 
considerable scale, I really cannot see that there is primd facie much 
more difficulty in the hypothesis that it extended to the whole collec- 
tion. Those who see any weight in Mr. Merivale’s suspicions will be 
apt, if I mistake not, to carry them further than Mr. Merivale. His 
guarded hypothesis has, however, this advantage: it is almost impos- 
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sible logically to disprove it. The strongest evidences will not serve 
you unless they are exhaustive; for even if you had positive and 
overwhelming proof that ten, twenty, fifty, nay, a hundred, documents 
were genuine, Mr. Merivale might say in answer, ‘“ That is just what 
I imagined ; but what about the three or four hundred others ?,” 
The presumptive evidence, however, against the whole series being 
a forgery is really quite as strong against any considerable part 
being so regarded. That Hallam, Lingard, Turner, Mr. Charles 
Knight, and Dr. Pauli, whose names Mr. Merivale himself refers to, 
should all have used this correspondence in the same “ unsuspecting 
way,” is surely a very strong argument in its favour. It may be 
presumed that these historians have examined it with as much care as 
Mr. Merivale; not to mention that it has probably engaged the 
attention of many a nameless student, who, if he had found one 
apparent anachronism or other insoluble difficulty, might have found 
a vent for his remarks in the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine or 
Notes and Queries. But no such difficulty has been found, even by 
Mr. Merivale himself, and the negative result of his search is in 
itself pretty considerable evidence against the conclusion he would 
draw. He criticises the language.and the references to manners and 
usages, and finds instances in both which he thinks “have the most 
modern air possible, and yet which cannot be convicted of rank 
modernism on the face of the document.’’ That is to say, Mr. Meri- 
vale has certain preconceived ideas about language and manners, 
what usages are ancient.and what modern, and instead of testing the 
“accuracy of these ideas by documents like the Paston Letters, he 
prefers to retain them till he meet with other evidence. Of course he 
is quite at liberty to do so. He ought not, however, to make his 
preconceptions stand in the place of evidence against the suspected 
documents, especially when he considers that genuine evidences are 
sure to interfere with some of our preconceptions. That the Paston 
Letters do so to some extent is really an argument in their favour, 
seeing that there is no single instance where they can be “ convicted 
of rank modernism.” But, further. If the Paston Letters, or, as before 
supposed, any considerable part of them (the evidence is precisely the 
same against either supposition), were a forgery, the form in which 
they were published appears to me quite unaccountable. I have already 
stated that each letter is printed in duplicate, the original spelling and 
punctuation being given on one page, and the modern on the page 
opposite. This plan was not only followed in the publication 
of the first two volumes, but was rigidly adhered to throughout 
the three remaining ones. Now it must be obvious to every reader 
that the only effect of such a mode of publication would be to invite 
the closest attention to the peculiarities both of the antique language 
and of the spelling. But as it will not be obvious to every reader 
without practical demonstration how far the close imitation of the 
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original differs from the transcript in modern orthography, I subjoih 
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a specimen of both, taken absolutely at random from the first 


volume : '— 
ANCIENT SPELLING. 

‘‘Wrety at Heylysdon in gret hast 
y® xij day of May in yo" man’ aftyr 
mete, the cause wy y°® Mayst’ delyveryd 
hé to hY mor than to yow was as he 
seyd on to me, for as meche as ye had 
so many maters yn hand for yo" self 
and also for y®dede y'he durst not 
attept yow w' all and al so be cause he 
had lesse for to do hys hope was y‘ he 
xuld asped yt mor r’dyly.” 





MODERN SPELLING. 


‘‘ Written at Hellesdon in great 
haste, the 12th day of May, in your 
Manor after meat. 

The cause why the Master delivered 
them to him more than to you, was, 
as he said unto me, for as much as 
ye had so many matters in hand for 
yourself, and also for the dead, that 
he durst not attempt you with all; 
and also because he had less for to do, 
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his hope was, that he should a sped 
[have done] it more readily.” 

I selected this passage, as I have said, quite at random, and with- 
out even looking to see what was in it; but it so happens that it 
contains something more serviceable to my argument than I had a 
right to expect. When I state that in a general way this is only a 
fair specimen of the style, both of spelling and punctuation, to be 
found in almost all the letters, it will easily be imagined that the 
process of rendering them into modern orthography was not in all 
cases such an absolutely simple matter as to be altogether free from 
doubt. And in this very paragraph we have an instance, where the 
antique “dede” is interpreted as the modern “dead,” though it is 
just possible (I do not say probable) that the word which we now 
spell “deed ” may have been intended by the writer. Sir John Fenn’s 
object evidently was to allow the reader in such cases to judge for 
himself.” If he really was not a very conscientious editor, it must be 
owned he took marvellous pains to appear so; for in thus exposing 
his own editorship to criticism he has succeeded in winning the con- 
fidence of students in a way that I believe Mr. Merivale’s arguments 
will not succeed in shaking. 

Would any fabricator have adopted such a plan? If so, I must 
again insist that it is most extraordinary he should have succeeded 
in deceiving, not merely his own age (which was not very critical), 
but every historical student down to the present day, with the sole 
exception, I believe, of Mr. Merivale. For even the spelling of the 
fifteenth century, though it owned no definite laws, followed certain 
usages; so that the spelling alone ought to have condemned the 
Rowley ballads of Chatterton at the very first blush as forgeries. To 

(1) Vol. i. p. 258. 

(2) I myself have occasionally made use of this privilege, and adopted a different 
reading from the editor. In a former number of this magazine (FortNicHTLY Review, 
vol. i. p. 720, note), I quoted a passage from the Paston Letters where the antique spell- 
ing had completely baffled the editor, and I suggested a reading which I think was 


the true one ;—the more so as it not only gave sense to the words, but turned them into 
a sort of mocking rhyme which was quite in accordance with their manifest drift. 
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invite critical attention to the spelling of his text was certainly the 
very last course a judicious forger would have pursued. Yet Fenn 
did more than even this. Not content with having given as close an 
imitation of the originals as could be done in print, he all but placed. 
the originals themselves under the eye of every reader ; for the pub- 
lication was accompanied by numerous facsimiles of the signatures, 
and even of the text, besides careful engravings of the water-marks 
of the paper and of the seals attached to the letters. The number of 
these illustrations is as follows:—For the first two volumes, 3 
facsimiles of letters, 77 signatures, 45 paper-marks, 28 seals; in the 
third volume, 46 signatures, 18 paper-marks, 11 seals ; in the fourth, 
24 signatures, 15 paper-marks, 6 seals; and in the fifth, 40 signatures, 
20 paper-marks, 11 seals. In all 3 facsimiles, 187 signatures, 98 
paper-marks, and 56 seals. In short, it would appear that he 
engraved (or his nephew, Serjeant Frere, engraved from drawings 
prepared by him) every signature, seal, and paper-mark in the whole 
collection, except duplicates; so that there is not a single letter in 
all those five volumes (except one or two that are anonymous) of the 
handwriting of which we are not furnished with a specimen. 

Now, the evidence of genuineness in the case of these facsimiles is, 
I will say, altogether irresistible. No person familiar with the hand- 
writings of that age has ever discovered in them the smallest ground 
of suspicion ; and I will venture to say that the greater his experience 
the less will any man be inclined to distrust them. Perhaps I may 
be believed in this when I state that for nearly twenty years it has 
been my constant duty to read, copy, or summarise documeyts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; but the well-known name of Sir 
Frederic Madden will give, on this point, better assurance to the 
public. Sir Frederic had doubtless examined well the facsimiles 
before he wrote in Notes and Queries the opinion, “There can be no 
doubt whatever about the genuineness of these letters.” So decided 
a judgment would certainly not have been pronounced without due 
consideration by the head of the MS. Department in the British 
Museum. And when it is considered that these specimens of hand- 
writing not only in a general way resemble the characters of the 
fifteenth century, but that they contain well-known signatures and 
autographs, which have often, since the days of Sir John Fenn, been 
engraved from other MSS., but in those days had been seen by few, 
the public may partly appreciate the grounds of the palzographer’s 
undoubting confidence. For among these facsimiles we find such 
signatures as those of kings and princes whose handwriting was little 
known in the last century, of Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard ITI. 
(as Duke of Gloucester and as king), of Richard Duke of York, father 
of the two sovereigns last named, of Elizabeth Woodville, Edward’s 
queen, and of Henry VII. and his queen Elizabeth,—of lords and 
bishops, such as Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, Cardinal 
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Bourchier, Lords Cromwell, Scales, and Molyns, of the time of 
Henry VI.; Warwick the king-maker, and his father Salisbury, 
Archbishop Neville of York, that Earl of Oxford who was beheaded 
under Edward IV., that Lord Hastings who was beheaded by 
Richard III., that Duke of Suffolk who was murdered at sea, and 
that Duke of Suffolk who married Edward IV.’s sister, that Duke of 
Norfolk who fell at Bosworth, and that Earl of Surrey, his son, whom 
Henry VII. restored to confidence,—men whose signatures, for their 
curiosity, may now be seen in the British Museum and the Record 
Office, but were not in Fenn’s days so easily accessible; not to speak 
of men like William Botoner, who made no figure in history, but 
whose handwriting may be equally well identified elsewhere. 

And all this, if fabricated, was done in the retirement of East 
Dereham, in Norfolk, where, as the editor complains, he was at a 
distance from public libraries! Yet he also engraved the paper- 
marks and seals of the letters, in the hope that they would prove 
“a means of ascertaining the dates of many old writings ;” and in 
point of fact we have such paper-marks elsewhere, and such seals 
elsewhere. The inconceivability of forgery, as we take all these 
things into consideration, becomes almost inexpressible, especially 
when we know how little would have been required to impose on the 
easy faith of the eighteenth century. Chatterton, it is true, can 
hardly be said to have deceived his age, though there were men who 
upheld the genuineness of the Rowley ballads; but it is amusing to 
examine the MSS. of those productions, and imagine how they could 
have been expected to pass muster as fifteenth century documents. 
The writer had probably never seen a scrap of real fifteenth century 
writing, and his mode of forming characters for the period was to 
make them as unlike those of his own age as possible. Certainly 
palzographic skill affords but slender help to decipher them, and it is 
almost doubtful if they could easily have been edited by anybody but 
their author. 

It is little to say that if he was a forger Sir John Fenn possessed a 
genius far exceeding that of Chatterton. For fiction he must have 
had a genius exceeding that of Scott, with far more accuracy in 
antiquarian knowledge. How very subtle, in such a case, to put 
a note to his text (vol. iii. p. 421), saying he did not understand such 
an expression as “your even Cristen!”* How very extraordinary, 
too, as one studies the letters, though they appear to be very well 
edited considering the state of learning at the time, that the only 
errors one detects look like those of an editor, and the only mis- 
givings one has are about editorial blunders! For instance, not to 
mention small matters of reading, which are never serious, I have 


(1) The phrase is not uncommonly met with, and means simply your fellow oe 
those who are Christians even, or alike with you. 
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frequently had occasion to doubt the editor’s chronology, and I will 
venture to give the following cases, as the correction is important, 
and, apart from the merits of this controversy, it may be doing the 
student a service to point them out. 

Letter ITI. of the reign of Richard III. in the second volume is 
a proclamation against the Earl of Richmond, dated in the original 
the 23rd of June, in the second year of the reign. (I may mention 
by the way, that other copies of this proclamation are to be found in 
MSS. of which it is not likely that Sir John Fenn knew of the 
existence when he printed it for the first time among the Paston 
Letters.) Now when documents are dated by the regnal year, it is 
clear we cannot interpret the dates with certainty without. knowing 
precisely the day as well as year when the king began to reign. 
Till very recently, the day of Richard ITI.’s accession was uncertain, 
and was supposed to be either the 20th or 22nd of June, 1483. Fenn 
accordingly placed the 23rd of June, 2nd Richard III., in the year 
1484. It is now, however, perfectly well ascertained that Richard 
began to reign on the 26th of the month, so that the 23rd of June, 
2nd Richard III., was in 1485. This proclamation against Henry 
Tudor, therefore, was issued just exactly two months before Henry 
had actually invaded England, and overcome his adversary at Bos- 
worth, and we must not infer that Richard had taken serious alarm 
at so early a date as the middle of 1484. 

Immediately following this document in the collection is a letter of 
the Duke of Suffolk “to our trusty and well beloved John Paston, 
Sheriff of Suffolk and Norfolk,” stating that the duke had received 
the king’s commission to go against certain rebels who were “ asso- 
ciate to his old enemies of Scotland,” and ordering Paston in his 
official capacity to make proclamation for all men able to do the 
king service to be ready at an hour’s warning. On the evidence of 
the similarity of the paper-mark in this document (it is not quite 
the same) ,with that of Richard III.’s proclamation, the editor has 
been led to believe that the two were connected, and has assigned 
this letter also to 1484. Now Richard’s proclamation, as we have 
said, was dated 23rd June, 1485; Suffolk’s letter is of the 20th 
October, and he states that he had received the king’s commission 
the same day, “at four in the afternoon.” There can therefore 
be no connection between the two documents, especially as on the 
20th October, 1485, Richard was no longer king, but his rival, 
Henry. The document, however, does belong to 1485, for that was 
the year of Paston’s shrievalty, which certainly did not commence 
before Henry’s accession, as the editor supposed it might have 
done. The king whose commission Suffolk received was undoubtedly 
Henry VILI., and the rebels associated with the Scots were disaffected 
Yorkists. Thus there is no reason to believe, as Tytler has been led 
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from this document to suppose,’ that the Scots became troublesome to 
Richard ITI. within a month of the conclusion of his treaty with the 
Scotch ambassadors at Nottingham, in September, 1484. 

It does not directly concern the argument, but I cannot refrain 
from asking here—Does Mr. Merivale seriously consider “that no 
addition whatever to our knowledge of the politics of that most obscure 
age has been made through the Paston Letters?” Such documents 
as the two I have just referred to are by no means exceptional in 
point of interest among those of the first and second volume, and the 
facts they contain were certainly not known before the publication of 
these letters. It is true, the special value of many facts is obscured, 
as we haye seen in the cases just cited, by inaccurate chronology ; but 
we do gain knowledge from the letters, even as to the political history 
of the time. At the same time, I do not agree with Mr. Merivale in 
thinking the public had a right to expect any new and startling 
revelations. The letters, for the most part, are not about politics, 
but business. The private affairs of the Paston family and Sir John 
Fastolf, and the intrigues of their opponents, Todenham and Heydon, 
were, after all, in the eyes of those worthies, quite as important as the 
revolutions of the State. And one is almost justified in adding, they 
are not one whit less worthy of study. It would have materially 
helped the chronology of the whole collection, besides increasing its 
value as a picture of the social life of the period, had the editor 
thought fit to publish various letters and parts of letters which he 
tells us he has omitted as being only of private interest ;? for if so 
small a matter as the year when John Paston was sheriff enables us 
to understand events of international importance, who will say that 
the chronology even of their family affairs may not have its bearing 
on the history of England? But the fact that they are mostly of this 
private character is not at all an argument against their genuineness. 
Who that knows anything of our county histories and local antiquarian 
societies, does not know with what extraordinary zeal men hunt up 
notices of a family from the earliest date through all sorts of MS. 
collections, public and private? If the general historian has looked 
closely at the Paston Letters, we may be sure that the local historian 
and the genealogist have placed them under the microscope; and yet 
even they have seen nothing wrong. Mr. Dawson Turner has derived 
the materials for his account of Caister and Sir John Fastolf® 
mainly from the information which these letters contain, and Mr. 
Poulett Scrope has found in the MSS. at Castle Combe, in Wiltshire, 

(1) History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 409. Edit. 1845. 

(2) See vol. i. p. 115, vol. ii. pp. 119, 121, &c. In vol. iii. p. 260 is the following 
note :—“ Many of the letters in this collection mention the disputes between the Duke 
of Suffolk and Sir J. Fastolf; concerning different manors and estates.” Had they been 


printed they would in all probability have helped to date Letter XLII. in vol. i. 
_ (8) Sketch of the History of Caister Castle, near Yarmouth. London, 1842. 
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collateral and supplementary evidences of the Paston family his- 
tory.’ In short, there is not a test for authenticity that the Paston 
Letters will not easily bear. I have already answered, in a general 
way, Mr. Merivale’s objections on the score of the language and 
usages ; but not to leave definite instances unnoticed, I will proceed 
to consider those that he adduces, merely premising that I never 
myself felt conscious, or heard of any one but Mr. Merivale who 
felt so, of that “modern air, by no means so easily described as felt, 
which pervades a great part—the really questionable part”—of these 
compositions, in the use of words as well as in other respects.” 

Mr. Merivale’s first instance of what looks like a modern use of 
words is decidedly the best he has produced. The Earl of Warwick, 
in demanding authority to have control over the person of young 
King Henry VI., and even to inflict punishment upon his charge 
when necessary, hopes that the Lords of the Council will stand by 
him and “support the said earl therein.” The word “support” in 
this connection reads certainly like good modern English, and 
though Ducange shows that the Latin supportare was used in such a 
fashion during the middle ages,* I have not found an instance before 
the time of Spenser in which the English word “ support” means 
giving positive aid or protection.- But in point of fact I am not 
satisfied that it means quite as much in this case. ‘Support ye me,” 
and “ support ye each one other,” are Wycliffe’s translations of the 
texts “bear with me,” “forbearing one another;” and Chaucer 
appears to use the word in a similar sense. If, then, “ support ” was 
used in the sense of to suffer or tolerate, it is not surprising that the 
Earl of Warwick desired to be supported when he should find it 
necessary to inflict chastisement on the royal person. 

Mr. Merivale’s next instance is the following :—<“ Other people of 
both parties to the number of more than a thousand ;” in which he is 
disposed ‘to set down as modern slip slop” the use of “people” as a 
word of number. But the writer does not say “a thousand people,” 
and the English is perfectly good, either for the nineteenth century 
or the fifteenth. ‘Gentlemanly,. comfortable fellows” is the next 
expression called in question. It is the character given by Sir John 
Paston to four men whom he sends to garrison Caister. The word 
“gentleman” is by no means modern, and “gentle blood” and 
similar expressions are quite common in Piers Plowman, Chaucer, 
Gower, and other old writers. As for the adjective “ gentlemanly ”’ 
or “ gentlemanlike,” there are repeated instances of its use both in 


(1) History of the Manor and Ancient Barony of Castle Combe, in the County of 
Wilts. By G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P. Printed for Private Circulation, 1852. There 
is a copy in the British Museum. 

(2) Then why not tell us what part that is ? 

(3) “ Supportare aliquem, Protegere, favere. . ‘Galli dicimus eadem notione, supporter 
quelqu un.” 
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Shakspeare and Spenser ; and though I cannot trace it earlier, there 
can be no doubt such a word must have been in colloquial use long 
before it found its way into literature. “If ye tell them sadly 
(seriously) the truth, they will not damn their souls for us.”—* Very 
colloquial, surely,” says Mr. Merivale, “for the fifteenth century.” 
Are we to suppose, then, that the fifteenth century had not colloquial 
expressions, or that none of theirs were at all like our own? I think, 
however, that these words, as used by Richard Calle in writing to 
Margery Paston, had a degree of meaning not often attached to 
them now-a-days. 

“JT am not the man I was.” “I shall take nothing from my wife 
more than a little spending money.” I really see nothing to remark 
on in these expressions. They are the simplest language that could 
be used in any age. The same may be said of this other quotation : 
“T am excusable both to God and you.” 

The next question is about the use of the word “ ‘term’ in the 
modern popular sense of ‘denomination,’” where Walter Paston at 
Oxford refers his father to the bearer of his letter for an explanation 
of “this term, Inceptor.” “Term” meaning a phrase or expression 
is at least as old as Chaucer. Witness the angry Reve’s expressions 
touching the miller whose story he resented as personal :— 


‘¢ And by your leve, I shal him quite anon, 
Right in his cherles termes wol I speKe.”’ 


Again in the Frankeleyne’s Tale :— 
‘*T can no termes of astrologie.” 

“Somebody,” says Mr. Merivale, “is strangely, but not very 
antiquely, described as ‘a busy man of a full, true soul.’” The 
punctuation here is Mr. Merivale’s own. That of the editor is: “a 
busy man cadled, of a full true soul.”’ I myself should be inclined to 
place the comma before “ called,” and read, “a busy man, called of a 
full true soul” (i. ¢., said to be very honest, “full” being here an 
adverb). The expression does not strike me as very modern, since 


, Mr. Merivale has misunderstood it. 


“« The dreadful man, James Radcliffe, your verderer,’ i. ¢., ‘ fright- 
ful.’” “Had ‘dreadful,’” says Mr. Merivale, “this passive sense 
instead of the active, ‘ full of dread,’ until a far later period?” I 
need only refer him to Richardson’s dictionary for instances taken 
from Robert of Gloucester (‘an dreduol dragon ’’) and Chaucer (the 
“dredful face” of Goliath). “The weather was seasonable and 
pleasant.” This is not quite correctly quoted: it should have been 
“‘waxeth seasonable.’’ How early the word “seasonable ” came into 
colloquial use I cannot say ; but it was a word that could easily have 
been manufactured at any time. “Her dwelling is in London, but 
her mother and she came to a place of hers, five miles from Eton.” 
Another colloquial expression, the age of which it is difficult to test 
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from the scantiness of recorded dialogue; but similar expressions 
(“a friend of mine,” &c.) are quite common in the State Papers of 
Henry VIII.’s time.” 

These are all the cases adduced by Mr. Merivale of what he 
considers to be modern modes of expression. On the subject of 
manners and usages his instances are not so numerous, and what I 
have already said about the scantiness of evidence applies here with 
peculiar force. The Paston Letters, for instance, are probably the 
only evidences we possess about the way graduates “ made their feast ” 
at Oxford at the time, or how Eton scholars proposed to spend their 
holidays, or wrote home for money for their “commons.”* But Mr. 
Merivale sees “from the depths of his inner consciousness,” just 
as the German sketched the camel, how unlike to those of the 
nineteenth century, scholastic usages must have been in the days of 
the Pastons. 

Again, when asked, “ Was playing at cards the amusement of a 
country manor-house in 1484?,” I really know not how to satisfy a 
man who rejects the authority of the Paston Letters. Mr. Merivale 
knows that they had been invented before that time, and he probably 
knows that an Act was passed forhidding their importation in 1463, 
but he is dubious about their common use in country-houses at so 
early a date as 1484. Most probably we shall look in vain for any 
other instance of that date; but as it is certain they actually were 
used,-why should it be doubted they were used in country-houses ? 
On this subject I may mention a curious discovery made not long ago 
in the Record Office. Among certain papers of Thomas Lord Darcy 
in the reign of Henry VIII. were found some orders to his herd to 
deliver kids and heifers to various persons. Two of these orders, 
distinctly dated in the 8th and 9th years of Henry VIIL., are written 
in his own hand and with his own signature attached on the backs of 
playing cards so very much like those of the present day that no one 
looking merely at the face of the first (which is a tray of diamonds) 
would ever think of attributing to it such a high antiquity. The 
other, an ace of clubs, would not so easily pass for modern, partly on 
account of the colour of the pip, which is purple a good deal faded, 
and partly because two faint lines of Darcy’s writing are visible even 


(1) I am informed by a student of early English that the possessive pronoun in 
hers, theirs, yours, and ours, are forms of the Northern dialect ; but they were certainly 
in general use long before the fifteenth century. Instances of “hers” may be found, 
not only in Wycliffe’s Bible, but in Chaucer. 

(2) On the fact of William Paston having been at Eton in 1478, Mr. Merivale makes 
the following note :—‘“‘So says the marginal note, vol. v. p. 236; but there is some mis- 
take. The documents are confused, or else the fabricator has forgotten himself. The 
same William Paston, jun., is made in the third (first) volume (p. 297) to be at Eton in 
1468, and then old enough to be thinking seriously of falling in love with Miss Margaret 
Alborow.” I am surprised that Mr. Merivale has not noticed on the third page follow- 
ing the marginal note he refers to in the fifth volume, an editorial correction of the date 
1468 given in the first volume, which ought to have been 1479. 

VOL. Tl. QQ 
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on the face. But when cards were applied to such uses we may 
pretty safely infer that they could not have been either uncommon or 
of recent introduction. 

Lastly, as to “letters of exchange.” Mr. Merivale does not 
dispute the well-ascertained fact that they were in use long before the 
period of the Paston Letters; but he thinks it inconceivable that 
the Prior of Bromholm, when about to go abroad, should ask John 
Paston’s advice whether to take such a letter with him. I really 
cannot answer this difficulty until Mr. Merivale states his reasons why 
it should be a difficulty at all. 

I have now noticed every instance except one in which Mr. Merivale 
has told us any specific points tending in his opinion to throw sus- 
picion on these Letters. The one exception does contain something 
to stagger credulity, but not, I think, as to the authenticity of the 
Letters. A report sent by Edward IV. to his mother immediately 
after the battle of Towton states that the slaughter on the Lan- 
castrian side amounted to 28,000 men as numbered by the heralds. 
If this mean that 28,000 bodies were actually counted by them on 
the field, the heralds must certainly have had a hard time of it. If 
the expression “lying like a bulletin” had been anywhere found in 
the Paston correspondence, I think Mr. Merivale would have had 
some right to question the antiquity of the language; but a practical 
illustration, even in the fifteenth century, of what that expression 
means, does not, I own, very much surprise me. 

To sum up all in a few words, my argument is this. Ever since 
the Paston Letters came out they have excited much attention. 
The historian, the genealogist, the antiquary, the palwographer, and 
the philologist have each examined them with attention for illustra- 
tions of their respective subjects ; but no one, except Mr. Merivale, 
has seen any reason to doubt their genuineness. Mr. Merivale him- 
self cannot prove one anachronism, and none of the instances he has 
brought forward of what seem to him modern phraseology and 
manners are strong enough to justify suspicion. The only point 
involved in mystery is the disappearance of the original letters; and 
from this mystery and the circumstances attending it I by no means 
desire to withdraw attention. The question should be continually 
kept before the notice of all who by possibility may help to throw a 
light upon it, and no efforts should be spared in any quarter to ascer- 
tain what has become of the MSS. That they still exist there can be 
very little doubt, and their recovery would be most important. The 
Letters might then be edited anew in one complete chronological 
series, including all those omitted by Sir John Fenn, and the dates 
corrected by comparison with each other; for never until this is done 
shall we know the full value of this wonderful collection. Mr. 
Merivale will therefore have done excellent service if his observations 
lead to further inquiry. JAMES GAIRDNER. 

















THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


No. IV. THe Monarcny (continued). 


Tue House of Commons has inquired into most things, but has 
never had a committee on “the Queen.” There is no authentic 
blue-book to say what she does. Such an investigation cannot take 
place ; but if it could, it would probably save her much vexatious 
routine, and many toilsome and unnecessary hours. 

The popular theory of the English Constitution involves two errors as 
to the sovereign. First, in its oldest form, at least, it considers him 
as an “ Estate of the Realm,” a separate co-ordinate authority with 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. This and much else 
the sovereign once was, but this he is no longer. That authority 
could only be exercised by a monarch with a legislative veto. He 
should be able to reject bills, if notas the House of Commons rejects 
them, at least as the House of Peers rejects them. But the Queen 
has no such veto. She must sign her own death-warrant if the 
two Houses unanimously send it up to her. It is a fiction of the 
past to ascribe to her legislative power. She has long ceased to have 
any. Secondly, the ancient theory holds that the Queen is the exe- 
cutive. The American Constitution was made upon a most careful 
argument, and most of that argument assumes the king to be the 
administrator of the English Constitution, and an unhereditary sub- 
stitute for him—viz., a president—to be peremptorily necessary. 
Living across the Atlantic, and misled by accepted doctrines, the 
acute framers of the Federal Constitution, even after the keenest 
attention, did not perceive the Prime Minister to be the principal 
executive of the British Constitution, and the sovereign to be simply 
a subordinate part of the mechanism. There is, indeed, much excuse 
for the American legislators in the history of that time. They 
excusably took their idea of our Constitution from the time when 
they had much to do with it.. In the government of Lord North, 
George III. was the government. Lord North was not only his 
appointee but his agent. The minister carried on a war which he 
disapproved and hated, because it was a war which his sovereign 
approved and liked. Inevitably, therefore, the American Convention 
believed the king, from whom they had suffered, to be the real execu- 
tive, and not the minister, from whom they had not suffered. 

If we leave literary theory, and look to our actual old law, it is 
wonderful how much the sovereign can do. A few years ago the 
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Queen very wisely attempted to make life Peers, and the House of 
Lords very unwisely, and contrary to its own best, interests, refused 
to admit her claim. They said her power had decayed into non- 
existence; she once had it, they allowed, but it had ceased by long 
disuse. If any one will run over the pages of Comyn’s “ Digest ”’ 
or any other such book, title “‘ Prerogative,” he will find the Queen 
has a hundred: such powers which waver between reality and desue- 
tude, and which would cause a protracted and very interesting 
legal argument if she tried to exercise them. Some good lawyer 
ought to write a book to say which of these powers are really 
usable, and which are obsolete. There is no authentic explicit in- 
formation as to what the Queen can do, any more than of what she 
does. 

In the bare superficial theory of free institutions this is undoubtedly 
a defect. Every power in a popular government ought to be known. 
The whole notion of such a government is that the political people 
—the governing people—rules as it thinks fit. All the acts of every 
administration are to be canvassed by it ; it is to watch if such acts 
seem good, and in some manner or other to interpose if they seem not 
good. But it cannot judge if it is kept in ignorance ; it cannot inter- 
pose if it does not know. A secret prerogative is an anomaly— 
perhaps the greatest of anomalies. That secrecy is, however, essential 
to the utility of English royalty as it now is. Above all things our 
royalty is to be reverenced, and if you begin to poke about it you 
cannot reverence it. When there is a select committee on the Queen, 
the charm of royalty will be gone. Its mystery is its life. We must 
not let in daylight upon magic. We must not bring the Queen into 
the combat of politics, or she will cease to be reverenced by all com- 
batants ; she will become one combatant among many. The existence 
of this secret power is, according to abstract theory, a defect in our 
constitutional polity, but it is a defect incident to a civilisation such 
as ours, where august and therefore unknown powers are needed, as 
well as known and serviceable powers. 

If we attempt to estimate the working of this inner power by the 
evidence of those, whether dead or living, who have been brought in 
contact with it, we shall find a singular difference. Both the courtiers 
of George III. and the courtiers of Queen Victoria are agreed as to 
the magnitude of the royal influence. It is with both an accepted 
secret doctrine that the Crown does more than it seems. But there 
is a wide discrepancy in opinion as to the quality~of that action. 
Mr. Fox did not scruple to describe the hidden influence of George III. 
as the undetected ageney of “an infernal spirit.” The action of the 
Crown at that period was the dread and terror of Liberal politicians. 
But now the best Liberal politicians say, ‘ We shall never know, 
but when history is written our children may know, what we owe to 
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the Queen and Prince Albert.” The mystery of the Constitution; 
which used to be hated by our calmest, most thoughtful and instructed 
statesmen, is now loved and reverenced by them. 

Before we try to account for this change, there is one part of the 
duties of the Queen which should be struck out of the discussion. I 
mean the formal part. The Queen has to assent to and sign count- 
less formal documents, which contain no matter of policy, of which 
the purport is insignificant, which any clerk could sign as well. 
One great class of documents George III. used to read before he 
signéd them, till Lord Thurlow told him, “It was nonsense his 
looking at them, for he could not understand them.” But the worst 
case is that of commissions in the army. Till an Act passed only 
three years since the Queen used to sign a// military commissions, 
and she still signs all fresh commissions. The inevitable and natural 
consequence is that such commissions were, and to some extent still 
are, in arrear by thousands. Men have often been known to receive 
their commissions for the first time years after they have left the 
service. If the Queen had been an ordinary officer she would long 
since have complained and long since have been relieved of this slavish 
labour. A cynical statesman is said to have defended it on the 
ground “that you may have a fool for a sovereign, and then it 
would be desirable he should have plenty of occupation in which he 
can do no harm.” But it is in truth childish to heap formal duties 
of business upon a person who has of necessity so many formal 
duties of society. It is a remnant of the old days when George III. 
would know everything, however trivial, and assent to everything, 
however insignificant. These labours of routine may be dismissed 
from the discussion. It is not by them that the sovereign acquires 
his authority either for evil or for good. 

The best mode of testing what we owe to the Queen is to make a 
vigorous effort of the imagination, and see how we should get on 
without her. Let us strip cabinet government of all its accessories, 
let us reduce it to its two necessary constituents,—a representative 
assembly—a House of Commons—and a cabinet appointed by that 
assembly,—and examine how we should manage with them only. 
Weare so little accustomed to analyse the Constitution; we are so 
used to ascribe the whole effect of the Constitution to the whole Con- 
stitution, that a great many people will imagine it to be impossible 
that a nation should thrive or even live with only these two simple 
elements. But it is upon that possibility that the general imita 
bility of the English government depends. A monarch that car 
be truly reverenced, a House of Peers that can be really respected, are 
historical accidents nearly peculiar to this one island, and entirely 
peculiar to Europe. A new country, if it is to be capable of a cabinet 
government, if it is not to degrade itself to presidential government, 
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must create that cabinet out of its native resources—must not rely on 
these old world débris. 

Many modes might be suggested by which a parliament might do 
in appearance what our parliament does in reality, viz., appoint a 
Premier. But I prefer to select the simplest of all modes. We 
shall then see the bare skeleton of this polity, perceive in what 
it differs from the royal form, and be quite free from the im- 
putation of having selected an unduly charming and attractive 
substitute. 

Let us suppose the House of Commons—existing alone and by 
itself—to appoint the Premier quite simply, just as the shareholders 
of a railway choose a director. At each vacancy, whether caused 
by death or resignation, let any member or members have the right 
of nominating a successor ; after a proper interval, such as the time 
now commonly occupied by a ministerial crisis, ten days or a fort- 
night, let the members present vote for the candidate they prefer ; 
then let the Speaker count the votes, and the candidate with the 
greatest number be Premier. This mode of election would throw 
the whole choice into the hands of party organisation, just as our 
present mode does, except in so far as the Crown interferes with it ; 
no outsider would ever be appointed, because the immense number 
of votes which every great party brings into the field would far out- 
number every casual and petty minority. The Premier should not 
be appointed for a fixed time, but during good behaviour or the 
pleasure of parliament. Mutatis mutandis, subject to the differences 
now to be investigated, what goes on now would go on then. The 
Premier then, as now, must resign upon a vote of want of confi- 
dence, but the volition of parliament would then be the overt and 
single force in the selection of a successor, whereas it is now the 
predominant though latent force. 

It will help the discussion very much if we divide it into three 
parts. The whole course of a representative government has three 
stages—first, when a ministry is appointed; next, during its con- 
tinuance ; last, when it ends. Let us consider what is the exact use 
of the Queen at each of these stages, and how our present form of 
government differs in each, whether for good or for evil, from that 
simpler form of cabinet government which might exist without her. 

At the beginning of an administration there would not be much 
difference between the royal and unroyal species of cabinet govern- 
ments when there were only two great parties in the State, and when 
the greater of those parties was thoroughly agreed within itself who 
should be its parliamentary leader, and who therefore should be its 
Premier. The sovereign must now. accept that recognised leader ; 
and if the choice were directly made by the House of Commons, the 
House must also choose him ; its supreme section, acting compactly 
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and harmoniously, would sway its decisions without substantial 
resistance, and perhaps without even apparent competition. A pre- 
dominant party, rent by no intestine demarcation, would be despotic. 
In such a case cabinet government would go on without friction 
whether there was a Queen or whether there was no Queen. The best 
sovereign could then achieve no good, and the worst effect no harm. 
But the difficulties are far greater when the predominant party is 
not agreed who should be its leader. In the royal form of cabinet 
government the sovereign then has sometimes a substantial selection ; 
in the unroyal, who would choose? There must be a meeting at 
“Willis’s Rooms ;” there must be that sort of interior despotism of 
the majority over the minority within the party, by which Lord John 
Russell, in 1859, was made to resign his pretensions to the supreme 
government, and to be content to serve as a subordinate to Lord 
Palmerston. The tacit compression which a party anxious for office 
would exercise over leaders who divided its strength would be used 
and must be used. Whether such a party would always choose 
precisely the best man may well be doubted. In a party once 
divided it is very difficult to secure a unanimity in favour of the 
very person whom a disinterested bystander would recommend. 
All manner of jealousies and enmities are immediately awakened, and 
it is always difficult, often impossible, to get them to sleep again. But 
though such a party might not select the very best leader, they have 
the strongest motives to select a very good leader. The maintenance 
of their rule depends on it. Under a presidential constitution the 
preliminary caucuses which’choose the president need not care as to 
the ultimate fitness of the man they choose. They are solely con- 
cerned with his attractiveness as a candidate; they need not regard 
his efficiency as a ruler. If they elect a man of weak judgment, he 
will reign his stated term ;—even though he show the best judgment, 
at the end of that term there will be by constitutional destiny another 
election. But under a ministerial government there is no such fixed 
destiny. The government is a removable government; its tenure 
depends upon its conduct. If a party in power were so foolish as to 
choose a weak man for its head, it would cease to be in power. Its 
judgment is its life. Suppose in 1859 that the Whig party had 
determined to set aside both Earl Russell and Lord Palmerston, 
and to choose for its head an incapable nonentity, the Whig party 
would probably have been exiled from office at the Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty. The nation would have deserted them, and parliament 
would have deserted them too; neither would have endured to see a 
secret negotiation, on which depended the portentous alternative of 
war or peace, in the hands of a person who was thought to be weak, 
—who had been promoted because of his mediocrity,—whom his own 
friends did not respect. A ministerial government, too, is carried on 
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in the face of day. Its life is in debate. A president may be a 
weak man; yet if he keep good ministers to the end of his adminis- 
tration, he may not be found out,—it may still be a dubious contro- 
versy whether he is wise or foolish. But a Prime Minister must 
show what he is. He must meet the House of Commons in debate ; 
he must be able to guide that assembly in the management of its 
business, to gain its ear in every emergency, to rule it in its hours 
of excitement. He is conspicuously submitted to a searching test, 
and if he fails he must resign. 

Nor would any party like to trust to a weak man the great 
power which a cabinet government commits to its Premier. The 
Premier, though elected by parliament, can dissolve parliament. 
Members would be naturally anxious that the power which might 
destroy their coveted dignity should be lodged in fit hands. They 
dare not place in unfit hands a power which, besides hurting the 
nation, might altogether ruin them. We may be sure, therefore, 
that whenever the predominant party is divided, the uz-royal form of 
cabinet government would secure for us a fair and able parlia- 
mentary leader,—that it would give us a good Premier, if not the very 
best. Can it be said that the royal form does more ? ' 

In one case I think it may. If the constitutional monarch be a 
man of singular discernment, of unprejudiced disposition, and great 
political knowledge, he may pick out from the ranks of the divided 
party its very best leader, even at a time when the party, if left 
to itself, would not nominate him. If the sovereign be able to 
play the part of that thoroughly intelligent but perfectly disinterested 
spectator who is so prominent in the works of certain moralists, he 
may be able to choose better for his subjects than they would choose 
for themselves. But if the monarch be not so exempt from prejudice 
and have not this nearly miraculous discernment, it is not likely that 
he will be able to make a wiser choice than the choice of the party 
itself. He certainly is not under the same motive to choose wisely. 
His place is fixed whatever happens, but the failure of an appointing 
party depends on the capacity of their appointee. There is great 
danger too that the judgment of the sovereign may be prejudiced. 
For more than forty years the personal antipathies of George III. 
materially impaired successive administrations. Almost at the 
beginning of his career he discarded Lord Chatham ; almost at the 
end he would not permit Mr. Pitt to coalesce with Mr. Fox. He 
always preferred mediocrity; he generally disliked high ability ; 
he always disliked great ideas. If constitutional monarchs be ordinary 
men of restricted experience and common capacity (and we have 
no right to suppose that by miracle they will be more), the judgment of 
the sovereign will often be worse than the judgment of the party, 
and he will be very subject to the chronic danger of preferring a 
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respectful common-place man, such as Addington, to an independent 
first-rate man, such as Pitt. 

We shall arrive at the same sort of mixed conclusion if we examine 
the choice of a Premier under both systems in the critical case of 
cabinet government—the case of three parties. This is the case 
in which that species of government is most sure to exhibit its 
defects, and least likely to exhibit its merits. The defining charac- 
teristic of that government is the choice of the executive ruler by 
the legislative assembly: but when there are three parties a satisfac- 
tory choice is impossible. A really good selection is a selection by a 
large majority which trusts those it chooses. But when there are three 
parties there is no such trust. The numerically weakest has the casting 
vote. It can determine which candidate shall be chosen. But it does so 
under a penalty. It forfeits the right of voting for its own candidate. 
It settles which of other people’s favourites shall be chosen, on con- 
dition of abandoning its own favourite. A choice based on such 
self-denial can never be a firm choice: it is a choice at any moment 
liable to be revoked. The events of 1858, though not a perfect 
illustration of what I mean, are a sufficient illustration. The Radical 
party, acting apart from the moderate Liberal party, kept Lord 
Derby in power. The ultra-movement party thought it expedient 
to combine with the non-movement party. As one of them coarsely 
but clearly put it, “We get more of our way under these men than 
under the other men ;” he meant that, in his judgment, the Tories 
would be more obedient to the Radicals than the Whigs. But. it is 
obvious that a union of opposites so marked could not be durable. 
The Radicals bought it by choosing the men whose principles were 
most adverse to them; the Conservatives bought it by agreeing to 
measures whose scope was most adverse to them. After a short 
interval the Radicals returned to their natural alliance and their 
natural discontent with the moderate Whigs. They used their deter- 
mining vote first fora government of one opinion and then for a 
government of the contrary opinion. 

I am not blaming this policy. I am using it merely as an illus- 
tration. I say that if we imagine this sort of action greatly exag- 
gerated and greatly prolonged, parliamentary government becomes 
impossible. If there are three parties, no two of which will steadily 
combine for mutual action, but of which the weakest gives a rapidly 
oscillating preference to the two others, the primary condition of a 
cabinet polity is not satisfied. We have not a parliament fit to 
choose; we cannot rely on the selection of a sufficiently perma- 
nent executive, because there is no fixity in the thoughts and 
feelings of the choosers. 

Under every species of cabinet government, whether the royal or 
the unroyal, this defect can be cured in one way only. The 
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moderate people of every party must combine to support the 
government which, on the whole, suits every party best. This is 
the mode in which Lord Palmerston’s administration has been lately 
maintained: a ministry in many ways defective, but more benefi- 
cially vigorous abroad, and more beneficially active at home, than 
the vast majority of English ministries. The moderate Conservatives 
and the moderate Radicals have maintained a steady government by 
a sufficiently coherent union with the moderate Whigs. Whether 
there is a king or no king, this preservative self-denial is the main 
force on which we must rely for the satisfactory continuance of a 
parliamentary government at this its period of greatest trial. Will 
that moderation be aided or impaired by the addition of a sovereign? 
Will it be more effectual under the royal sort of ministerial govern- 
ment, or will it be less effectual ? 

If the sovereign has a genius for discernment, the aid which he 
can give at such a crisis will be great. He will select for his 
minister, and if possible maintain as his minister, the statesman upon 
whom the moderate party will ultimately fix their choice, but for 
whom at the outset it is blindly searching; being a man of sense, 
experience, and tact, he will discern which is the combination of 
equilibrium, which is the section with whom the milder members of 
the other sections will at last ally themselves. Amid the shifting 
transitions of confused parties, it is probable that he will have many 
opportunities of exercising a selection. It will rest with him to 
call either on A B to form an administration, or upon X Y, and 
either may have a chance of trial. A disturbed state of parties 
is inconsistent with fixity, but it abounds in momentary tolerance. 
Not knowing what it wants with precision, it will accept for a 
brief period anything, to see whether it may be that unknown 
something, to see what it will do. During the long succession 
of weak governments which begins with the resignation of the 
Duke of Newcastle in 1762 and ends with the accession of Mr. 
Pitt in 1784, the vigorous will of George III. was an agency 
of the first magnitude. If at a period of complex and protracted 
division of parties, such as are sure to occur often and last long in 
every enduring parliamentary government, the extrinsic force of 
royal selection were always exercised discreetly, it would be a 
political benefit of incalculable value. 

But will it be so exercised? A constitutional sovereign must in 
the common course of government be a man of but common ability. 
Tam afraid, looking to the early acquired feebleness of hereditary 
dynasties, that we must expect him to be a man of inferior ability. 
Theory and experience both teach that the education of a prince can 
be but a poor education, and that a royal family will generally have 
less ability than other families. What right have we then to expect 
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the perpetual entail on any family of an exquisite discretion, which if 
it be not a sort of genius, is at least as rare as genius ? 

Probably in most cases the greatest wisdom of a constitutional 
king would show itself in well considered inaction. In the confused 
interval between 1857 and 1859, the Queen and Prince Albert were 
far too wise to obtrude any selection of their own. If they had 
chosen, perhaps, they would not have chosen Lord Palmerston. But 
they saw, or may be believed to have seen, that the world was settling 
down without them, and that by interposing an extrinsic agency, 
they would but delay the beneficial crystallisation of intrinsic forces. 
There is, indeed, a permanent reason which would make the wisest 
king, and the king who feels most sure of his wisdom, very slow to 
use that wisdom. The responsibility of parliament should be felt by 
parliament. So long as parliament thinks it is the sovereign’s 
business to find a government, it will be sure not to find a govern- 
ment itself. The royal form of ministerial government is the worst 
of all forms if it erect the subsidiary apparatus into the principal 
force, if it induce the assembly which ought to perform paramount 
duties to expect some one else to perform them. 

It should be observed, too, in fairness to the unroyal species of 
cabinet government, that it is exempt from one of the greatest and 
most characteristic defects of the royal species. Where there is no 
court, there can be no evil influence from a court. What these 
influences are every one knows; though no one, hardly the best 
and closest observer, can say with confidence and precision how great 
their effect is. Sir Robert Walpole, in language too coarse for our 
modern manners, declared, after the death of Queen Caroline, that he 
would pay no attention to the king’s daughters (“those girls,” as he 
called them), but would rely exclusively on Madame de Walmoden, 
the king’s mistress. ‘The king,” says a writer in George IV.’s 
time, “is in our favour, and, what is more to the purpose, the 
Marchioness of Conyngham is so too.”” Everybody knows to what sort 
of influences several Italian changes of government since the unity 
of Italy have been attributed. These sinister agencies are likely to 
be most effective just when everything else is troubled, and when, 
therefore, they are particularly dangerous. The wildest and 
wickedest king’s mistress would not plot against an invulnerable 
administration. But very many will intrigue when parliament is 
perplexed, when parties are divided,. when alternatives are many, 
when many evil things are possible, when cabinet government must 
be difficult. 

It is very important to see that a good administration can be 
started without a sovereign, because some colonial statesmen have 
doubted it. ‘I can conceive,” it has been said, “that a ministry 
would go on well enough without a governor when it was launched, 
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but I do not see how to launch it.” It has even been suggested 
that a colony which broke away from England, and had to form its 
own government, might not unwisely choose a governor_for life, and 
solely trusted with selecting ministers, something like the Abbé 
Siéyes’s grand elector. But the introduction of such an officer into 
such a colony would in fact be the voluntary erection of an artificial 
encumbrance to it. He would inevitably be a party man. The 
most dignified post in the State must be an object of contest to 
the great sections into which every active political community is 
divided. These parties mix in everything and meddle in every- 
thing ; and they neither would nor could permit the most honoured 
and conspicuous of all stations to be filled, except at their pleasure. 
They would know, too, that the grand elector, the great chooser 
of ministries, might be, at a sharp crisis, either a good friend or a 
bad enemy. The strongest party would select some one who would 
be on their side when he had to take a side, who should incline to 
them when he did incline, who should be a constant auxiliary to 
them, and a constant impediment to their adversaries. It is absurd 
to choose by contested party election an impartial chooser of 
ministers. 

But it is during the continuance of a ministry, rather than at 
its creation, that the functions of the sovereign will mainly interest 
most persons, and that most people will think them to be of the 
gravest importance. I own I am myself of that opinion. I think it 
may be shown that the post of sovereign over an intelligent and 
political people under a constitutional monarchy is the post which a 
wise man would choose above any other—where he would find the 
intellectual impulses best stimulated and the worst intellectual 
impulses best controlled. 

On the duties of the Queen during an administration we have an 
invaluable fragment from her own hand. In 1851 Louis Napoleon 
had his coup d'état; in 1852 Lord John Russell had his; he 
expelled Lord Palmerston. By a most useful breach of etiquette he 
read in the House a royal memorandum on the duties of his 
rival. It is as follows:—‘ The Queen requires, first, that Lord 
Palmerston will distinctly state what he proposes in a given case 
in order that the Queen may know as distinctly to what she 
is giving her royal sanction. Secondly, having once given her 
sanction to such a measure that, it be not arbitrarily altered or modified 
by the minister. Such an act she must consider as failing in sincerity 
towards the Crown, and justly to be visited by the exercise of her 
constitutional right of dismissing that minister. She expects to be 
kept informed of what passes between him and foreign ministers 
before important decisions are taken based upon that intercourse ; to 
receive the foreign despatches in good time; and to have the drafts 
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for her approval sent to her in ‘sufficient time to make herself 
acquainted with their contents before they must be sent off.” 

In addition to the control over particular ministers, and especially 
over the foreign minister, the Queen has a certain control over the 
Cabinet. The first minister, it is understood, transmits to her 
authentic information of all the most important decisions, together 
with what the newspapers would do equally well, the more important 
votes in parliament. He is bound to take care that she knows every- 
thing which there is to know as to the passing politics of the nation. 
She has by rigid usage a right to complain if she does not know of 
every great act of her ministry not only before it is done, but while 
there is yet time to consider it, while it is still possible that it may 
not be done. 

To state the matter shortly, the sovereign has, under a constitu- 
tional monarchy such as ours, three rights—the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, the right to warn. And a king of great 
sense and sagacity would want no others. He would find that his 
having no others would enable him to use these with singular effect. 
He would say to his minister, ‘ The responsibility of these measures 
is upon you. Whatever you think best must be done. Whatever 
you think best shall have my full and effectual support. But you 
will observe that for this reason and that reason what you propose to 
do is bad; for this reason and that reason what you do not propose is 
better. I do not oppose, it is my duty not to oppose. But observe that 
I warn.” Supposing the king to be right, and to have what kings 
often have, the gift of effectual expression, he could not help moving 
his minister. He might not always turn his course, but he would 
always trouble his mind. 

In the course of a long reign a sagacious king would acquire an 
experience with which few ministers could contend. The king could 
say, “Have you referred to the transactions which happened during 
such and such an administration, I think about fourteen years ago ? 
They afford an instructive example of the bad results which are sure 
to attend the policy which you propose. You did not at that time 
take so prominent a part in public life as you now do, and it is 
possible you do not fully remember all the events. I should recom- 
mend you to recur to them, and to discuss them with your older 
colleagues who took part in them. It is unwise to recommence a 
policy which so lately worked so ill.’ The king would have the 
advantage which a permanent under-secretary has over his superior 
the parliamentary secretary. He took part in the proceedings of the 
previous parliamentary secretaries. These proceedings were part of his 
own life ; occupied the best of his thoughts, gave him perhaps anxiety, 
perhaps pleasure, were commenced in spite of his dissuasion or were 
sanctioned by his approval. The parliamentary secretary vaguely 
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remembers that something was done in the time of some of his pre- 
decessors, when he very likely did not know the least or care the least 
about that sort of public business. He has to begin by learning 
painfully and imperfectly what the permanent secretary knows by 
clear and instant memory. No doubt a parliamentary secretary 
always can, and sometimes does, silence his subordinate by the tacit 
might of his superior dignity. He says, “Ido not think there is 
much in all that. Many errors were committed at the time you refer 
to which we need not now discuss.” A pompous man easily sweeps 
away the wise suggestions of those beneath him. But though a 
minister may so deal with his subordinate he cannot so deal with his 
king. The social force of admitted superiority by which he over- 
turned his under-secretary is now not with him but against him. He 
has no longer to regard the deferential hints of an acknowledged 
inferior, but to answer the arguments of a superior to whom he 
has himself to be respectful. George III. in fact knew the 
forms of public business as well or better than any statesman of 
his time. If in addition to his capacity as a man of business and to 
his industry he had possessed the higher faculties of a discerning 
statesman, his influence would have been despotic. The old Constitu- 
tion of England undoubtedly gave a sort of power to the Crown 
which our present Constitution does not give. While a majority in 
parliament was principally purchased by royal patronage, the king 
was a party to the bargain either with his minister or without 
his minister. But even under our present constitution a monarch 
like George III. with high abilities would possess the greatest 
influence. It is known to all Europe that in Belgium King Leopold 
has exercised immense power by the use of such means as I have 
described. 

It is known, too, to every one conversant with the real course of 
the recent history of England, that Prince Albert really did gain 
great power in precisely the same way. He had the rare gifts of a 
constitutional monarch. If his life had been prolonged twenty years, 
his name would have been known to Europe as that of King Leopold 
is known. While he lived he was at a disadvantage. The statesmen 
who had most power in England were men of far greater experience 
than himself. He might, and no doubt did, exercise a great, if not 
a commanding, influence over Lord Malmesbury, but he could not 
rule Lord Palmerston. The old statesman who governs England at 
an age when most men are unfit to govern their own families 
remembered a whole generation of statesmen who were dead before 
Prince Albert was born. The two were of different ages and different 
natures. The elaborateness of the German Prince—an elaborateness 
which has been justly and happily compared with that of Goethe— 
was wholly alien to the half-Irish, half-English statesman. The 
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Irishman has confidence in the future; the Englishman has no 
confidence in careful, or, as he would say, abstract thought. The 
rare political instinct by which Lord Palmerston knows, if not what 
is true, what the English people will think true, was probably not 
possessed, perhaps was not appreciated, by Prince Albert. The 
somewhat boisterous courage in minor dangers, and the obtrusive use 
of an always effectual, but not always refined, common-place, which 
are Lord Palmerston’s defects, doubtless grated on Prince Albert, 
who had a scholar’s caution and a scholar’s courage. The facts 
will be known to our children’s children, though not to us. Prince 
Albert did much, but he died ere he could have made his influence 
felt on a generation of statesmen less experienced than he was, and 
anxious to learn from him. 

It would be childish to suppose that the conference between a 
minister and his sovereign can ever be a conference of pure argu- 
ment. “The divinity which doth hedge a king” may have less 
sanctity than it had, but it still has much sanctity. No one, or 
scarcely any one, can argue with a cabinet minister in his own room 
as well as he would argue with another man in another room. He 
cannot make his own points as well; he cannot unmake as well the 
points presented to him. A monarch’s room is worse. The best 
instance is Lord Chatham, the most dictatorial and imperious of 
English statesmen, and almost the first English statesman who was 
borne into power against the wishes of the king and against the 
wishes of the nobility;—the first popular minister. We might 
have expected a proud tribune of the people to be dictatorial to 
his sovereign; to be to the king what he was to all others. On 
the contrary, he was the slave of his own imagination; there was 
a kind of mystic enchantment in vicinity to the monarch which 
divested him of his ordinary nature. ‘The last peep into the king’s 
closet,” said Mr. Burke, “intoxicates him, and will to the end 
of his life.”” A wit said that, even at the levée, he bowed so low that 
you could see the tip of his hooked nose between his legs. He was in 
the habit of kneeling at the bedside of George III. while transacting 
business. Now no man can argue on his knees. The same super- 
stitious feeling which keeps him in that physical attitude will keep 
him in a corresponding mental attitude. He will not refute the bad 
arguments of the king as he will refute another man’s bad arguments. 
He will not state his own best arguments effectively and incisively 
when he knows that the king would not like to hear them. Ina 
nearly balanced argument the king must always have the better, and in 
politics many most important arguments are nearly balanced. When- 
ever there was much to be said for the king’s opinion it would have 
its full weight ; whatever was to be said for the minister’s opinions 
would only have a lessened and an enfeebled weight. 
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The king, too, possesses a power, according to theory, for extreme 
use on a critical occasion, but which he can in law use on any 
occasion. He can dissolve; he can say to his minister in fact, if not in 
words, ‘This parliament sent you here, but I will see if I cannot get 
another parliament to send some one else here.” George III. well 
understood that it was best to take his stand at times and on points 
when it was perhaps likely, or at any rate not unlikely, the nation 
would support him. He always made a minister that he did not like 
tremble at the shadow of a possible successor. He had a cunning in 
such matters like the cunning of insanity. He had conflicts with the 
ablest men of his time, and he was hardly ever baffled. He understood 
how best to help a feeble argument by a tacit threat, and how best to 
address it to an habitual deference. 

Perhaps such powers as these are what a wise man would most 
seek to exercise and least fear to possess. .To wish to be a despot, 
“to hunger after tyranny,” as the Greek phrase had it,’ marks 
in our day an uncultivated mind. A person who so wishes cannot 
have weighed what Butler calls the “ doubtfulness things are involved 
in.” To be sure you are right, to impose your will or to wish 
to impose it with violence upon others,—to see your own ideas 
vividly and fixedly, and to be tormented till you can apply them 
in life and practice, —not to like to hear the opinions of others, 

; to be unable to sit down:and weigh the truth they have, are 
but crude states of intellect in our present civilisation. We know, at 
least, that facts are many ; that progress is complicated ; that burning 
ideas (such as young men have) are mostly false and always incom- 
plete. The notion of a far-seeing and despotic statesman, who can 
lay down plans for ages yet unborn, is a fancy generated by the pride 
of the human intellect to which facts give no support. The plans of 
Charlemagne died with him; those of Richelieu were mistaken ; 
those of Napoleon gigantesque and frantic. But a wise and great con- 
stitutional monarch attempts no such vanities. His career is not in 
the air; he labours in the world of sober fact; he deals with schemes 
which can be effected—schemes which are desirable—schemes which 
are worth the cost. He says to the ministry his people send to him, to 
ministry after ministry, “I think so and so; do you see if there is any- 
thing in it. I have put down my reasons in a certain memorandum, 
which I will give you. Probably it does not exhaust the subject, but it 
will suggest materials for your consideration.” By years of discussion 
with ministry after ministry, the best plans of the wisest king would 
certainly be adopted, and the inferior plans, the impracticable plans, 
rooted out and rejected. He could not be uselessly beyond his 
time, for he would have been obliged to convince the representatives, 
the characteristic men of his time. He would have the best means of 
proving that he was right on all new and strange matters, for he 
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would have won to his side probably, after years of discussion, the 
chosen agents of the common-place world—men who were where 
they were, because they had pleased the men of the existing age, 
who will never be much disposed to new conceptions or profound 
thoughts. A sagacious and original constitutional monarch might go 
to his grave in peace if any man could. He would know that his 
best laws were in harmony with his age; that they suited the people 
who were to work them, the people who were to be benefited by them. 
And he would have passed a happy life. He would have passed a life 
in which he could always get his arguments heard, in which he could 
always make those who had the responsibility of action think of them 
before they acted,—in which he could know that the schemes which 
he had set at work in the world were not the casual accidents of an 
individual idiosyncrasy which are mostly much wrong, but the like- 
liest of all things to be right—the ideas of one very intelligent 
man at last accepted and acted on by the ordinary intelligent 
many. 

But can we expect such a king, or, for that is the material point, 
can we expect a lineal series of such kings? Every one has heard 
the reply of the Emperor Alexander to Madame de Stael, who favoured 
him with a declamation in praise of beneficent despotism, “ Yes, 
Madame, but it is only a happy accident.’ He well knew that the 
great abilities and the good intentions necessary to make an efficient 
and good despot never were continuously combined in any line of 
rulers. He knew that they were far out of reach of hereditary 
human nature. Can it be said that the characteristic qualities of a 
constitutional monarch are more within its reach? I am afraid it 
cannot. We found just now that the characteristic use of an heredi- 
tary constitutional monarch, at the outset of an administration, greatly 
surpassed the ordinary competence of hereditary faculties. I fear that 
an impartial investigation will establish the same conclusion as to his 
uses during the continuance of an administration. 

If we look at history we shall find that it is only during the period 
of the present reign that in England the duties of a constitutional 
sovereign have ever been well performed. The first two Georges 
were ignorant of English affairs, and wholly unable to guide them, 
whether well or ill; for many years in their time the Prime Minister 
had, over and above the labour of managing parliament, to manage 
the woman—sometimes the queen, sometimes the mistress—who 
managed the sovereign; George III. interfered unceasingly, but he 
did harm unceasingly ; George IV. and William IV. gave no steady 
continuing guidance, and were unfit to give it. On the Continent 
constitutional royalty has never lasted out of one generation. Louis 
Philippe, Victor Emmanuel, and Leopold are the founders of their 
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dynasties ; we must not reckon in constitutional monarchy any more 
than in despotic monarchy on the permanence in the descendants of 
the peculiar genius which founded the race. As far as experience 
goes there is no reason to expect an hereditary series of useful 
limited monarchs. 

If we look to theory, there is even less reason to expect it. A 
monarch is useful when he gives an effectual and beneficial guidance 
to his ministers. But these ministers are sure to be among the ablest 
men of their time. They will have had to conduct the business 
of parliament so as to satisfy it: they will have to speak so as to 
satisfy it. The two together cannot be done save by a man of very 
great and varied ability. The exercise of the two gifts is sure to teach 
aman much of the world; and if it did not, a parliamentary leader 
has to pass through a magnificent training before he becomes a leader. 
He has to gain a seat in parliament; to gain the ear of parliament ; 
to gain the confidence of parliament ; to gain the confidence of his 
colleagues. No one can achieve these—no one, still more, can both 
achieve them and retain them—without a singular ability, nicely 
trained in the varied detail of life. What chance has an hereditary 
monarch, such as nature forces him to be, such as history shows 
he is, against men so educated and so born? He can but be an 
average man to begin with ; sometimes he will be clever, but some- 
times he will be stupid ; in the long run he will be neither clever nor 
stupid: he will be the simple, common man who plods the plain 
routine of life from the cradle to the grave. His education will be 
that of one who has never had to struggle; who has always felt he 
has nothing to gain; who has had the first dignity given him; who 
has never seen common life as in truth it is. It is idle to expect an 
ordinary man born in the purple to have greater genius than an 
extraordinary man born out of the purple; to expect a man whose 
place has always been fixed to have a better judgment than one who 
has lived by his judgment; to expect a man whose career will be the 
same whether he is discreet or whether he is indiscreet to have the 
nice discretion of one who has risen by his wisdom, who will fall if 
he ceases to be wise. 

The characteristic advantage of a constitutional king is the per- 
manence of his place. This gives him the opportunity of acquiring 
a consecutive knowledge of complex transactions, but it gives only 
an opportunity. The king must use it. There is no royal road to 
political affairs: their detail is vast, disagreeable, complicated, and 
miscellaneous. A king, to be the equal of his ministers in discussion, 
must work as they work ; he must be a man of business as they are men 
of business. Yet a constitutional prince is the man who is most tempted 
to pleasure, and the least forced to business. A despot must feel that 
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he is the pivot of the state. The stress of his kingdom is upon him. 
As he is, so are his affairs. He may be seduced into pleasure; he 
may neglect all else; but the risk is evident. He will hurt himself. 
He may cause a revolution. If he becomes unfit to govern, some one 
else who is fit may conspire against him. But a constitutional king 
need fear nothing. He may neglect his duties, but he will not be 
injured. His place will be as fixed, his income as permanent, his 
opportunities of selfish enjoyment as full as ever. Why should he 
work? It is true he will lose the quiet and secret influence which 
in the course of years industry would gain for him; but an eager 
young man, on whom the world is squandering its luxuries and its 
temptations, will not be much attracted by the distant prospect of a 
moderate influence over dull matters. He may form good intentions ; 
he may say, “ Next year I will read these papers; I will try and 
ask more questions; | will not let these women talk to me so.” 
But they will talk to him. The most hopeless idleness is that 
most soothed with excellent plans. “The Lord Treasurer,” says 
Swift, “promised he will settle it to-night, and so he will say a 
hundred nights.’ We may depend upon it the ministry whose 
power will be lessened by the prince's attention, will not be too 
eager to get him to attend. 

So it is if the prince come young to the throne, but the case is 
worse when he comes to it old or middle aged. He is then unfit to 
work. He will then have spent the whole of youth and the first 
part of manhood in idleness, and it is unnatural to expect him to 
labour. <A pleasure-loving lounger in middle life will not begin to 
work as George III. worked or as Prince Albert worked. The only fit 
material for a constitutional king is a prince who begins early to reign, 
—who in his youth is superior to pleasure,—who in his youth is 
willing to labour,—who has by nature a genius for discretion. Such 
kings are among God’s greatest gifts, but they are also among His 
rarest. 

An ordinary idle king on a constitutional throne will leave no 
mark on his time; he will do little good and as little harm; the 
royal form of cabinet government will work in his time pretty much 
as the unroyal. The addition of a cypher will not matter though it 
take precedence of the ~ignificant figures. But corruptio optimi 
pessima. The most evil case of the royal form is far worse than the 
most evil case of the unroyal. It is easy to imagine, upon a consti- 
tutional throne, an active and meddling fool, who always acts when 
he should not, who never acts when he should, who warns his ministers 
against their judicious measures, who encourages them in their inju- 
dicious measures. It is easy to imagine that such a king should be 
the tool of others; that favourites should guide him; that mistresses 
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should corrupt him; that the atmosphere of a bad court should be 
used to degrade free government. 

We have had an awful instance of the dangers of constitutional 
royalty. We have had the case of a meddling maniac. During 
great part of his life George III.’s reason was half upset by every 
crisis. Throughout his life he had an obstinacy akin to that of 
insanity. He was an obstinate and an evil influence ; he could not be 
turned from what was inexpedient ; by the aid of his station, he turned 
truer but weaker men from what was expedient. He gave an excel- 
lent moral example to his contemporaries, but he is an instance of those 
whose good dies with them, while their evil lives after them. He 
prolonged the American war, perhaps he caused the American war, 
so we inherit the vestiges of an American hatred ; he forbad Mr. Pitt’s 
wise plans, so we inherit an Irish difficulty. He would not let us do 
right in time, so now our attempts at right are out of time and fruit- 
less. Constitutional royalty under an active and half-insane king is 
one of the worst of governments. There is in it a secret power 
which is always eager, which is generally obstinate, which is often 
wrong, which rules ministers more than they know themselves, which 
overpowers them much more than the public believe, which is irre- 
sponsible because it is inscrutable, which cannot be prevented because 
it cannot be seen. The benefits of a good monarch are almost invalu- 
able, but the evils of a bad monarch are almost irreparable. 

We shall find these conclusions confirmed if we examine the 
powers and the duties of an English monarch at the break up of an 
administration. But the power of dissolution and the prerogative of 
creating peers, the cardinal powers of that moment, are too important 
and involve too many complex matters to be sufficiently treated 
at the very end of a paper as long as this. 


Water BaceEnor. 














THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


“We, your Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, humbly offer to 
your Majesty this our Tenth Annual Report.’ Thus the dread docu- 
ment now under notice is commenced, reminding us with terrible 
earnestness of the quiet progress of the years. Here is their tenth 
Report, and it was but the other day that we were discussing whether 
these commissioners would ever have a real existence! 

This direct address to the Queen, showing and intending to show 
that the Civil Service Commissioners may not condescend to make 
their report to any lower authority, is apt to inspire us with some 
awe, and perhaps also with some fear. It indicates to us that Parlia- 
ment has created among us an official centre of power,—one of those 
organs for public work generally called Boards by Englishmen,— 
which is not to be subject to any other Board. It is to be responsible 
only to the Queen,—which it may be presumed means the Queen in - 
Council,—and to Parliament. It will be argued by those who are 
prepared to defend the present arrangement of the Commission in all 
its parts, that such responsibility is sufficient. They will say that, 
though subjection to the Queen in Council may not mean much, sub- 
jection to Parliament is everything. But such a position as that 
given to the Civil Service Commissioners does, in fact, remove them 
from all control. An injured individual cannot approach Parliament, 
nor can he approach the Queen,—either in or out of Council. But 
he can approach the Treasury. Of any complaint worded respectfully 
against any body belonging to the Civil Service, other than that over 
which these Commissioners preside, the Treasury is bound to take cog- 
nizance ; and though that cognizance may not always be of a nature 
satisfactory to the complainant, the theory is felt to be beneficial. The 
control, direct or indirect, undoubtedly exists. There is one head to 
the Civil Service, which is directly amenable to Parliament ;—which, 
during the session, is daily being questioned before Parliament ; which 
itself sits in Parliament and there answers for itself. If the Treasury 
will not give an injured man redress, the Treasury itself is assailable. 
One knows how to fling a stone at it. But the Civil Service Com- 
mission is unassailable, and lives in a casemated fortification against 
which no stones can be of any avail. I do not say that it is probable 
that the Commissioners should do wrong ;—but it is at any rate possi- 
ble; and if they do wrong, how are they to be called in question for 
the wrong they do? If the Treasury were to call them in question, 
they would snap their fingers at the Treasury. Other of our public 
offices now-a-days put forth annual reports of their doings,—reports 
which are intended to tell the public what they have been at during 


(1) “Tentu Rerort or Her Masesty’s Crviz Servick Commisstoners.” 1865. 
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the last year,—and these are always modestly addressed to the Lords 
of the Treasury. That the Civil Service Commissioners, not being 
subject to the Treasury, should not address themselves to the Treasury, 
is a matter of course ;—but it may be questioned whether they would 
not be of more service to the country if they were so subject. 

The cause of their exemption from the usual lot of civil servants is, 
of course, plain enough. It is the duty of these Commissioners to 
accept or to reject all nominations made to them,—no young man can 
enter the Civil Service till he has heen approved by them. This rule, 
—which is the very essence of their existence,—extends, of course, 
to nominees from the Treasury as well as to those from all other 
offices. The Prime Minister,—a First Lord of the Treasury, as he 
is called in official parlance,—cannot put a clerk into the service 
without the trade mark to be given by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners ; and, therefore,—such is the argument,—the Civil Service 
Commissioners should not be made subject to an officer, or ‘to a 
board, whose nominees they may be called upon to reject. It is 
presumed that the Treasury would in some sort enforce the appoint- 
ment of their favourite nominees, by the use of its superior autho- 
rity, if such superior authority were entrusted to it; and to avoid 
this evil the Civil Service Commissioners are piaced, as it were, out- 
side the world of the Civil Service, on an isolated pedestal of their 
own ; and are thus entitled to go with their report direct to the 
steps of the throne. 

It seems to me that such fears as are here expressed are very far 
fetched, and that we have been careful to avoid a remote and almost 
impossible evil by an evil which is to be ever present to us, and 
which is in itself by far the graver evil of the two. We know our 
own Treasury,—which really means the centre of our Government, 
—and trust it; and, indeed, are determined to have it such that we 
may trust it. If in any manner it deceives us, we can get at it, 
haul it about, and make it suitable to our purposes. I should not 
in the least fear that the Treasury would interfere with the Com- 
missioners in reference to its own nominees, though the Commis- 
sioners were as completely subject to the Treasury as is the Board 
of Inland Revenue. No such attempt at interference could prevail 
long. We should know how to right ourselves if the attempt were 
made. But now, with this little august imperium in imperio,— 
should anything wrong be done,—we should not know how to right _ 
ourselves. And we are, I think, chary of approaches to the throne 
in matters of business. We go there for honour, for grace, for 
mercy ;—but, if I understand the constitution rightly, we do not go 
there, or desire to go there, in any matters of business which concern 
the public service generally. The Prime Minister is the head of the 
Government, responsible to us all, to be approached by direct 
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avenues, to be supported if he pleases us, to be turned out, and that 
directly, if he displeases us; and it seems that the establishment of 
any Civil Service organ or power that shall not, directly or indirectly, 
come under his surveillance, is an anomaly. Such an arrangement is 
contrary to the spirit, and to the very instincts, of our public polity. 

That the Civil Service Commissioners have hitherto done their work 
well,—that if there be a fault it consists in their having done it too 
well,—is admitted. Putting aside a touch of official arrogance which 
their position has made natural, and a flavour of pedantry from which 
their work is almost inseparable, I do not think that they have laid 
themselves open to any just accusation. Nobody suspects them of 
dishonest dealing,—that is, of favouritism ; and it is generally under- 
stood that they have been patient with the dullness and ignorance of 
their young fellow-countrymen. But the broom is at present very 
new, and it is to be expected that it should sweep clean. That such 
a Commission should be very virtuous at its first starting, experience ° 
assures us. Care was taken to place it in peculiarly good hands, and 
such care has hitherto been continued. At first the Commission was 
entirely an unpaid commission, and as such was, of course, doubly 
virtuous. A man who undertakes a labour of love always intends to 
work at it with twice the energy which is supplied by the paid 
labourer. But unpaid labourers do not answer for any great length 
of time, and one at least of the Commissioners now, I believe, receives 
a salary for his work like ordinary civil servants. In this as in other 
matters the quasi divinity of their high office, which we will admit to 
have been hitherto conspicuous for a celestial purity of its own, will 
cease to be thus effulgent. Though we have had gods in these chairs 
we shall be unable to keep up the heavenly race. Mortals will mount 
by degrees to those high seats, and we all know that no one among 
mortals can be wise at all hours. And though the Commissioners of 
the Civil Service have been very pure, and in doing their work have 
not exceeded the letter of the law as laid down for them by the 
Queen in Council, nevertheless they have used their authority,—in 
conformity with the letter of that law, and with intended obedience 
to it,—in a manner that makes it doubly desirable that they should 
be so subject to the Treasury that the rules which govern them may 
be altered when expedient without the necessity of appeal to the 
Privy Council. I think it will come to be admitted at last that they 
have been invited to do too much, and that the nature of the 
inquiries made by them is not in all respects serviceable. If this be 
so,—and I will endeavour to show that such is the case before I finish 
these remarks,—it would be much for the benefit of the service gene- 
rally that the Commission should be constituted like other boards, 
and be intrusted with no special irresponsibility and with no 
unmanageable privileges of its own. 
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The views with which the Civil Service Commission was esta- 
blished are well known, and need not be described at length. It 
came to be generally believed through the country that clerks in 
public offices did not do their work ; that inefficient young men were 
appointed,—young men inefficient both in health and intellect; and 
that after the appointment of these incapable youths, little was 
done to make them as effective as such preliminary evil circumstances 
would admit. All the terrible deficiencies of Civil Service clerks 
are very forcibly described in the report made on the subject by Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan on the 28rd November, 
1853. Together with this were published auxiliary reports on the 
subject from all the great pundits of the Civil Service, and from 
some other pundits to whom application had been made for advice 
on ‘the subject; and to all this was added a letter from Professor 
Jowett in which he explains how candidates for the Civil Service 
might be examined, so that no number need overpower the abilities 
of the proposed examiners. These “ Papers relating to the Re- 
organisation of the Civil Service” were published in 1855. The 
Civil Service was at once re-organised, and in 1856 the first Report 
of the Commissioners was put forth. Since that time they have 
gone annually to the foot of the throne with the catalogue of their 
doings, and, as must be admitted, the new broom has swept very clean. 

But there has arisen the question whether in our resolve to cleanse 
the Augean stables of the Civil Service we have not attempted to 
make them too clean. The great evil to be remedied was the evil 
that is, from its nature, incident to patronage. Some high officer 
of state, a Secretary of State we will say, has appointed to him the 
duty of filling the vacancies in his office. This duty has fallen 
to him originally simply from the necessity that somebody must 
select for the places as they become vacant ;—and thus patronage has 
been created. Of course a divine Secretary of State would think 
only of the duty to be done, and would choose the most fitting person 
for the work, without reference to personal interest. But secretaries 
were not divine, and they chose with reference to the need of their 
friends and dependants, rather than with an eye to the public service. 
This was so far bad; but another evil worse than this arose,—an 
evil which is still rampant in spite of the Civil Service Commission 
and all its purity. Men were, and are appointed to places for the 
sake of party support. It can easily be understood that a Secretary 
of State simply desirous of obliging his friends, would care little 
whether he nominated a Whig or a Tory. But gradually such 
services came to be so valuble that they were to be rendered only 
at a certain price. Gentlemen in Parliament who voted with the 
Government were to be regarded as the fitting dispensers of a certain 
amount of patronage; whereas gentlemen in Parliament voting 
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against the Government could dispense nothing. That many gentle- 
men in Parliament would under such circumstances become prone 
to support the Government was natural enough ;—and thus political 
patronage has been engendered to such an extent that a special 
officer at the Treasury is needed for its management. The patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury is a great man in the House of Commons, 
with a peculiar influence of his own; and it is as an antidote to his 
machinations that the Civil Service Commission has, in truth, been 
established. 

It will perhaps be said that this very account of the Civil Service 
Commission goes to show that the Commission should not be made 
subject to that Treasury whose political misdeeds it is its special duty 
to annul, or, at least, to qualify ; but they who use such an argument 
will, I think, have failed to look far enough into the matter. The 
members of the Government who use the Government patronage in 
the manner described,—giving appointments to their supporters,— 
do so simply in their own defence. <A First Lord of the Treasury 
would, no doubt, gladly dispense with the trouble and dirt of patron- 
age, so that his opponent in politics were made also to dispense with 
its influence. The evil had grown to such dimensions that no 
minister could take upon himself to say that he would cease to use 
political patronage. To have said so simply, on his own behalf, 
would have been to destroy his own political life. But our great 
ministers of state have shown themselves very willing to submit 
their patronage to the Civil Service Commission, others, their oppo- 
nents in political life, being made to do so likewise. The Treasury, 
which is the fountain of political patronage, has been, under the 
direction of Lord Palmerston, the steadiest supporter of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Thus there arose the question,—a question still sorely vexed,— 
whether patronage should be killed altogether, or whether it should 
be allowed to live under altered circumstances and in a purified 
atmosphere; and then the latter alternative was again split, and 
there were two alternatives under that heading. If a purified 
patronage were allowed to exist, should it be simply purified by a test 
examination, or should it be twice sent through the fire by means of 
competition. The three propositions were as follows :— 

First. That to which Mr. Jowett warmly gave his adherence,—that 
all places in the Civil Service should be open to all candidates,—the 
election in each case to be made solely by merit. 

Secondly. That nominations to the Civil Service should still be 
made by the great officers of State,—the old patronage remaining in 
their hands ; but that each nominee should be examined by the Com- 
mission, and rejected if not found to be fit. Detur digno may be 
said to be the motto of this scheme. 
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Thirdly. That the nominations should be made by the holders of 
patronage, as in the second plan, but that the various nominees 
should be sent before the Commissioners for each place, and that the 
Commissioners should select the fittest. Of the propounders of this 
scheme detur digniori was the motto. 

That the primary idea of the Commission was good, and that the 
welfare of the Civil Service required one of the above schemes, few, I 
think, will now deny. That a young man should be admitted into 
the Civil Service without any inquiry into his physical or intellectual 
qualifications was undoubtedly bad; and though this was not abso- 
lutely the practice, the real practice was very close to it. We have 
had cabinet ministers within the last twenty years whose scruples 
were certainly not acute, and who have made appointments which 
were not creditable to the service. But in choosing from the three 
schemes there has been great difference of opinion. The result is that 
all the schemes have been adopted, and are at -present in use with 
reference to various branches of the service.) 

The first has been adopted in all its severity for the Civil Service 
of India; and in regard to a service of such a nature it is no doubt 
practicable ;—which it would certainly not be as to the whole Civil 
Service of the country. It is not probable that an overwhelming 
number of candidates would present themselves for an examination 
in which the progress of the candidate was to be tested in Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Italian, Sanscrit, and Arabic,—in pure 
mathematics, mixed mathematics, natural science, and moral science. 
But for the Home Civil Service, as to which in its largest branches a 
simple knowledge of the first rudiments of education is needed,—as to 
which the necessary education is confined to English and arithmetic, 
—such an open field of candidature would be impossible, the number 
of candidates would be infinite, and the task of selection by competi- 
tive examination would be such as to unnerve even Mr. Jowett when 
called upon to face it. 

The examinations for the Indian Civil Service fill a large portion 
of the volume which is published annually by the Commissioners, as 
the questions asked are all given at full length. One is tempted to 
wish that the Commissioners might have found it compatible with 
honesty to give some of the answersalso. If to these questions replies 
are given which can be regarded as in any degree satisfactory, the 
young men whom we send out annually to India must have been 
educated to a pitch of which we have, I fear, but few examples among 
those who remain at home. Turning to English Literature, as the 
earliest subject, I am asked to discuss the statement of Dr. Johnson 
that “translation is the pest of speech,” and to name “the earlier 
English dramatists from whom Shakspeare borrowed,” illustrating 
my answer by reference to various plays! That any young man of 
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twenty-one should answer such questions as these from real know- 
ledge of his own,—not as forming the entire test by which he is 
being tried, but only as a small part of that test,—is, if not incredible, 
at any rate miraculous. But we are told that the system adopted 
for recruiting the Indian Civil Service has answered, and I am not 
disposed to dispute the assertion. 

As regards the Home Civil Service, which is infinitely larger, and 
therefore of much greater importance, it has been at last acknow- 
ledged that open competition is not suitable ; and the question now 
before the English public is the choice between the second and third 
plans which I have named. It has been conceded that the candidates 
shall still be nominated by the great officers of State,—that they shall 
be so nominated, not for the sake of patronage, but because the power 
of nomination must rest somewhere ; and it has been conceded also 
that the nominee shall be examined by a Civil Service Commission, 
and approved or rejected according to the judgment passed upon him 
by the Commissioners. But there are still the two plans ;—detur 
digno and detur digniori. It is with reference to the choice between 
these two plans that discussion is now being held. 

It may, I think, be said that most of the Government offices have, 
under pressure, now submitted the “detur digniori” plan, as regards 
admission to those places which are generally supposed to constitute 
the Civil Service. If I were to say that this is the rule in reference 
to situations intended for gentlemen, and that it is not the rule in 
reference to those which are filled by men in a lower rank of life, 
I should give a definition very open to hostile criticism, but one which 
would convey to most men a true idea of the existing arrangement. 
Clerkships, as I may perhaps call them, are now filled in almost all 
cases by a selection from various nominees. The officer of State to 
whom is confided the duty of nominating sends up to the Commis- 
sioners, we will say, three names for each vacancy, and the Commis- 
sioners select one. This one they select by a process of competitive 
examination; and the annual report made by them is published to 
show how such selections are made. 

It must undoubtedly be admitted that the system of competition 
greatly lessens the evil of the patronage system. I presume it will 
be admitted that it would be a thing much to be desired that the 
appointments of the Civil Service should be made without the quali- 
fication of amy human interest whatever on the part of the person 
making them. That desirable thing would be effected altogether if 
we could adopt the system of open competition, and allow all those 
who wished to do so to come forward as candidates. But, as I have 
endeavoured to explain before, this cannot be done for a service so 
very wide, and for prizes which, when gained, are so small in value. 
Distance itself would present an irremovable obstacle. It is supposed 
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that the examiners are to be in London,—and how could candidates 
from Scotland be called on to compete time after time with candidates 
residing in the metropolis? A direct preference would be given to all 
young men living near to London. And there is another fatal objection. 
To situations for which the educational tests must necessarily be very 
limited, men selected solely by educational tests would make their way 
who in point of manners and social position would be found very un- 
desirable. Patronage, therefore, though in itself it be a great evil, 
—an evil felt to be so especially by those who are most often called upon 
to exercise it,—must exist. "Wemust have men to nominate, and the 
men who nominate must be they who, having political power in their 
hands, require political support. This being so, how shall we arrive at 
a minimum of evil? 

If we could contrive that the nomination should be a thing of no 
value, there would be no evil. The minister who nominates could not, 
in such case, use his patronage with any reference to his political ne- 
cessities. By reducing the value of the nomination, we reduce the evil 
of the patronage. And it need hardly be shown that if a minister 
nominates three or a dozen candidates for one place, each nomination 
is worth less than a certain appointment. It is worth so much less 
that patronage by such a system is robbed of itssting. The father can 
no longer provide for his incompetent son by assisting to seat a party 
politician in the House. And, under this system, any officer of State 
who in truth desires to rid himself of patronage, may do so by giving 
nominations to all who ask him,—to all, that is, whose position in life 
makes them fit aspirants for the place in question. Such officer can 
call upon the Commissioners to make a preliminary examination. He 
may send up, once a year perhaps, a class of young men to be examined, 
and then from those who have passed that examination with credit 
he submits for further competitive examination the candidates for 
vacancies as they occur. The system is complicated; but I think it 
will be seen that in this way the evil of patronage may be scotched if 
not killed. 

As to the merits of the young man himself,—the young man who is 
to be employed, and whose fitness would appear, at first sight, to be the 
only point to be considered,—it appears to be very doubtful whether the 
“‘detur digniori”’ is more serviceable than the ‘‘detur digno.” It is 
undoubtedly true that many men sent to the different offices on account 
of their erudition fail to bring that erudition into use, and are deficient 
in those qualifications which are wanted; and it is equally true that 
they who have succeeded in obtaining their places by proving their 
erudition under the process of competitive examination, become discon- 
tented with the very places that they have gained, through the pride 
engendered by their own successes. These successful competitors find 
themselves to be too good for the ordinary work which is at first allotted 
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tothem. In other words the Civil Service does not get what is good 
enough for it, but does get that which is too good for it. The system 
seems to be too delicate and too intricate for the object to be attained. 
It is essential that the candidate to be admitted should have had a fair 
education, and this might be ascertained, almost to a certainty, by 
that which is commonly called a pass examination. 

And the system of competitive examination as at present carried 
on is open to another objection, which, as that system is at present 
worked, appears to me to be fatal to it on the score of justice. The 
young man rejected, say in January, may be and often is superior to 
the young man selected in February. Turning to page 71 in the 
Report before me, I find the result of examinations for clerkships in 
the General Post Office. On the 5th of January two candidates were 
rejected whose marks amounted to 456 and 439; whereas, two days 
later, on the 7th of January, a candidate was elected with 426 marks. 
On January 12th, candidates were elected with 447 and 413 marks; 
and on January 14th, a candidate was elected with 419 marks. That 
is all on page 71; and the same thing goes on. At pages 76 and 77, 
403 marks are successful, whereas 486, 432, 455, and 451 are unsuc- 
cessful. At pages 83 and 84, for situations in the War Office of 
exactly the same nature, 785 succeeds, whereas 794 fails. A system 
that is shown by its own advocates to work in such a way is, I think, 
so far self-condemned. “ Detur digniori,” if it be unjust, or, as we 
may say, in its essence untrue, is worse than nothing. Let the prize 
be given to the best is its motto: but its best on Monday is worse 
than its worst on Tuesday! In fact, the “detur digniori” is not 
carried out. The man selected is “dignior”’ only on the Monday, 
and is so because his competitors are not “digni” at all. It is pos- 
sible that this evil might be overcome by throwing the candidates 
into large masses, and having the examinations at longer intervals,— 
so that, in each year we will say, the successful candidates shall be 
indicated by the highest numbers. As the examinations are arranged 
at present, the results, as given in the Report, outrage that sense of 
justice which such a system as this is bound to satisfy. 

Hitherto, in speaking of the work of the Commissioners, I have con- 
fined myself to one only of four headings as to which they are called 
upon to report in reference to the candidates,—and that one the last 
of the four as given in the Order from the Queen in Council. Firstly, 
they are desired to report as to age ;—secondly, as to physical fitness ; 
—thirdly, as to character ;—and, lastly, as to educational fitness. 

As regards the two first, I do not know that any difficulty has 
arisen, or that any hardship need be dreaded. The work required 
under these headings is hardly that intended for such men as the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and might perhaps be better relegated to some 
purely medical board. As the smaller public offices have not medical 
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men attached to them, some outside medical assistance is needed ; 
and it is of course desirable that certificates as to age should be forth- 
coming, and inquiries as to health made. It was not, however, in 
reference to such matters that the Commissioners were called into 
existence. Their presumed duty was to be the exercise of the best 
and fairest educational test which could be devised. 

But the third subject of inquiry entrusted to them,—that which 
has reference to moral character,—is much more important, and I 
think it may fairly be made a question whether this matter would 
not have been better left in the hands of those whose duty it is to 
make the primary nominations. No head of an office can wish to have 
young men of bad character, and serviceable inquiries of the nature in 
question would lie most easily within the reach of the officer nomi- 
nating the candidate,—who in nominating him must know something 
of his whereabouts,—than of an impersonal Board of Examiners, to all 
of whom the candidate is a mere name. If the Commissioners would 
be content in this matter to examine certificates of character, and, 
when they might think it necessary, to make open inquiry, though 
they might perhaps not-do much that was useful, they would at least 
do nothing open to objection. But, being desirous of sweeping quite 
clean,—as of course is natural with brooms so new,—they do not feel 
satisfied with so weak a performance, and consequently are led on to 
make investigations in the dark. What the inquiries are which they 
make they do not say,—but they, in accordance with their own ideas 
of character, formed upon secret information, give or withhold their 
certificate. It is useless for a candidate, if rejected, to appeal to his 
friends, to his former employers,—to the reports made of him by 
those who have known him from his birth. The Commissioners will 
not give their reason for rejection, but simply state the fact that they 
withhold their certificate. They declare that the candidate has no 
vested right in his appointment,—or rather in his nomination,—and 
that therefore no injury is done him if this certificate of character 
be refused. This is clearly explained at page vi. of the Seventh 
Annual Report, and page xi. of the Eighth Report. And on this 
subject proper allusion is made to their own irresponsibility. They 
are to answer no ordinary inquiries on such matters, but notes are to 
be kept of the causes of rejection on the score of character, in order 
that reasons may be given should Parliament demand reasons. What 
this means is manifest. To any other calls made upon them but 
those made by Parliament no response is necessary. ‘ We have 
decided,” will be,—as it has been,—their answer. ‘‘ We refuse our 
certificate, and that is all that we choose to say.” 

This alone should be enough to make the country require that 
this Board should be responsible to the Treasury as all other official 
Boards are responsible. Is it not palpable to us all that an injured 
individual cannot go to Parliament for redress? It would be as 
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satisfactory to tell such a one that he might go to Heaven direct. 
And, let it be remembered, there is no criterion as to character by 
which these Commissioners are bound to abide. Hitherto the men 
selected have, by the force of their own names and reputation, given 
us the strongest warranty that evil would not be done ; and though the 
men have been rejected on the score of character in a manner which 
appears to me to be antagonistic to the instincts of an Englishman, 
I by no means say that injustice has been done. The men rejected 
on character may probably have been worthy of rejection. But the 
causes of rejection should have been ascertainable. The fault is that 
the Commissioners have enveloped themselves in a panoply of secrecy, 
—which secrecy is itself an evil. They say that a young man when 
rejected on the score of character is only where he was before, 
because he had no vested interest in his nomination. But I deny 
that he is where he was before. All his friends, all those on whom 
he has to depend, far and near, know that his certificate has been 
refused on the score of character; and he is unable to tell them why 
it has been so refused. It is idle to say that a man so circumstanced 
has not been injured. It has been argued that the Civil Service 
Commissioners are justified in acting after this fashion, because we 
all act after the same fashion when we choose our cooks. But the 
analogy does not hold good. The rejected cook is manifestly not 
injured further than the loss of the wished-for place may injure 
her. Her standing in the world is no worse than it was before. 
Even among such of her friends as know of her rejection, if there 
be any who do know it, the caprice of the lady who will not hire 
her is excuse enough. But the rejection from the Civil Service is 
supposed to come almost from Divine perfection. The Civil Service 
Commissioners, if they allow this argument to be used in their 
defence, must submit to put their own arbitraments on a par with 
the fantasies of the normal English housekeeper. 

The whole theory is bad,—and unnecessary. In the old days there 
was complaint of want of education-on the part of newly appointed 
clerks ; and there was some complaint in regard to their physical 
deficiencies. But I believe that I am justified in saying that there 
was no complaint as to the moral character of those who entered the 
service. Many a young clerk became bad in character under the 
auspices of the Service. Many a lad placed alone in London, with 
six hours’ work to be done in the day and with no amusements 
provided for his evenings, has gone to shivers on the rocks of Metro- 
politan life. Many more will continue to do so till parents confess 
the necessity of providing recreation as well as that of providing 
work. But these have been evils that have come subsequent to the 
appointment, and could have been prevented by no previous inquiries. 
Nor have such evils been in any degree mitigated by the doings of 
the Commissioners. 
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Lads for the most part enter the Civil Service at such an age 
that previous moral misconduct should hardly be allowed to cgunt 
against them. Ifa boy is sent from a public school to a London 
office, no moral misconduct would count against him. Moral mis- 
conduct at our schools is condoned by public assent. But a lad of the 
same age, going up from his own village, may be sent back to his 
village because there be those who have chosen to think ill of him,— 
on sufficient grounds or on insufficient. As I have said before, we do 
not fear the present Commissioners personally. But as the thing 
waxes older we shall not always have men of so high a standing. 
How are we to be guarded against Commissioners who shall reject 
young men because they do not go to church ;—or on account of a 
desire for dancing ;—or in deference to a testimony that the youth is 
given to smoking? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? If the Commis- 
sioners were subject to the Treasury, the custody would be in the 
hands of the nation. 

In looking through the work required from the Commissioners, 
and the work done by them, we are, I think, compelled to the con- 
clusion that too much is required and that too much is done. A staff 
of examiners was wanted who should simply be entrusted to certify 
what candidates were and what were not competent for the appoint- 
ments proposed for them, in accordance with certain specified degrees 
of erudition; and to the same staff,—or perhaps preferably to 
another,—should have been confided a similar duty as to physical 
efficiency. So much was absolutely needed, and so much would have 
sufficed. But so eager has been the desire for reform in the minds of 
those who agitated the subject, that the good work has been over- 
done, and the Civil Service has been subjected to an outside power, 
which, unless it be checked, will gradually and unconsciously assume 
the dimensions and propensities of a tyrant. 

And now, before I close these remarks, I will say one word as to 
the position of the Civil Servants themselves. It has manifestly been 
presumed,—as we are justified in concluding from all these provisions 
which have been made for educational, physical, and moral excellence, 
—that the Civil Service is to become a desirable profession. We were 
told in that report from Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to which I have before referred, that “it would be natural 
to expect that so important a profession would attract into its ranks 
the ablest and the most ambitious of the youth of the country ; that 
the keenest emulation would prevail among those who had entered it 
and that such as were endowed with superior qualifications would 
rapidly rise to distinction and public eminence.” Upon reading this 
we naturally ask what the Civil Service offers in return for ambition, 
keen emulation, and superior qualifications? When is the distinc- 
tion to be gained, and what is the public eminence to be realised ? 
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Does its treatment of its servants entitle the Civil Service to expect 
that the ablest of the youth of the country will flock to its ranks ? 
Going on a page or two in the report from which I have quoted, 
I find Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan informing 
the public that “few public servants would feel the appointment of 
a barrister of known eminence and ability to some important position, 
like that of Under Secretary of State, as a slight or discouragement 
to themselves.” Let me ask any reader of these pages whether 
these two paragraphs from the same report do not militate fatally 
against each other, and whether it is not notorious that the practice 
as described in the latter paragraph is altogether subversive of the 
expectations held out in the former one? What ambitious youth 
will enter a service in which he is expressly told that the high 
rewards are to be kept for those who do not enter it young, but 
who may prove their efficiency in other walks of lite. It is to be 
considered as no slight to twenty men that a barrister should be 
put over their heads, — because he is a barrister! And yet it is 
expected that the ambitious youth of the coundary will seek a pro- 
fession which is to be subjected to such usage! The rewards 
actually existing in the Civil Service and w ithin possible reach of 
those who enter it young, are not -rich. There is no bench, as there 
is for the Church and the Law. There is no possibility of a great 
vareer. There is a comfortable certainty which will attract many ; 
—and those that are so attracted will be higher in quality the 
fewer be the numbers of outsiders, barristers or others, who are 
allowed to poach upon such moderately good things as the Civil 
Service has at its disposal. It has been widely acknowledged, as 
regards the Law and the Church, that great rewards, even when 
not numerous in comparison with the competitors for them, have 
been found conducive to general excellence. It is a pity that the 
same receipt for excellence should not be tried in reference to the 
Civil Service. It is possible that it might be found as efficacious 
as a Board of divinely pure examiners, let them examine never 
so thoroughly. No dairyw oman can make good butter without good 
cream, let her churn ever so briskly. Gua cream comes ion 
good pasturage,—and good butter from good cream. 

I shall be thought to use unnecessarily hard language if I say 
that a large proportion of the Civil Servants of the country are 
subjected to an insolence of ill-treatment by laws which have been 
created for their surveillance ;— but yet, in truth, such language 
would be correct. At the present moment a great deal is being 
said about extension of the franchise, and it is hoped that a great 
deal is to be done. Shall £6 householders vote; or shall men 
vote who can read and write; or shall there be manhood suffrage ; 
—or shall we have a suffrage including manhood and womanhood ? 
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It is admitted on all sides,—by every politician who handles the 
subject,—that a man who can read and write, and who has so 
prospered in the world as to have a decent roof over his head, 
should be able to take a part in selecting the representation of his 
country. And yet the Civil Servant,—he being a man specially 
bound to good behaviour by his service,—is debarred from voting 
because of the place which he holds, or, as I must explain, he is 
so debarred if he have the misfortune to belong to one of those 
large branches of the service into which no political influence can 
be expected to descend from the government of the day. A clerk 
in the Foreign Office, — whose vote might possibly, though not 
probably, be influenced by his political chief, may vote. But a 
clerk in the Custom House, over whom no political ascendency 
from his official superior could by any chance be used, is debarred 
from voting! I once urged upon a Cabinet Minister that this was 
iu stigma on the service,—and, though he was a Whig, he laughed 
at me. He could not conceive that men would care about voting. 
But men do care ;— and those who do not, ought to be made to 
care. The onus of the want of care should at any rate not be 
allowed to act upon the laws. The Custom House clerk may not 
vote, because it is supposed that he is under the influence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but dockyard labourers may vote 
and do,—and have done for years past, though it has been notorious 
that till lately they have been compelled to vote for the prominent 
candidates! Does any one believe that the vote of a Custom House 
clerk would be influenced by his fear of the Government; or that 
he would exercise his franchise less purely than a clerk in the 
Treasury ? 

These annual reports from the Commissioners tell us, year by year, 
how much is expected from the Civil Service. Is it too much to 
demand that care shall be paid to the proper adjustment of the 
quid pro quo ? 
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Tue aspect of Europe at this time has far greater resemblance to a state of truce 
than a state of peace. There is little repose and no security. Each nation goes 
like a strong man armed, and spends every penny it can afford—some spend far 


more than they can afford—on means of offence and defence. There is no real 
alliance on any side but one—the alliance of interest and necessity between Trance 
and Italy. There is no firm understanding based on recognised principles—non- 
intervention, which is a temporary expedient, a make-shift, not a principle, doing 
duty in the interregnum. Of very few Governments can it be said that one can 
predicate the line of conduct they will pursue under any circumstances. The 
peace and polity of Europe no longer rests upon treaties, for more than one Power 
has boasted of having torn up the great acts of settlement. Every nation, of 
course, always depends upon its intrinsic force or upon its allies to maintain its 
independence and carry out its policy. But at this moment each nation seems to 
be thrown directly upon its own resources and forces, to suspect its neighbours, and 
to hold itself on guard. We may say and see that the aim of Prussia, with 
Bismark or without him, is her own aggrandisement; that Italy is waiting to 
wrest Venetia from Austria, and Austria,preparing to defend that fatal gift, and to 
make good her position in Germany. These things are plain and undisguised. 
But who can say what line in the present and proximate European complications 
will be taken by France? Look at the curious facts revealed to us day by day. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, on behalf of the Emperor, wrote a severe circular on the 
Gastein Convention. What do we see? Within a few days of its publication 
Count Bismark is not only closeted with M. Drouyn de Lhuys in Paris, but he is 
actually the next moment almost domiciled at Biarritz with the Emperor of the 
French for his vis-a-vis. Who can read that riddle? The projects of Prussia 
have been ostentatiously made known—they include, at least, the annexation of 
the Elbe Duchies. General Manteuffel is bent on making Schleswig Prussian, and 
Count Bismark does not despair of obtaining from the people of both Duchies— 
avee Taide de Diew—a vote & la Francaise in favour of annexation. Moreover, he 
contends openly that, since the other great Powers did not step in to maintain the 
Treaty of 1852 nor to forbid the Treaty of 1864, they have forfeited their right to 
meddle, and that the future arrangements touching the Duchies, nay, affecting the 
Germanic Confederation itself, are a purely German affair. Yet there is Count 
Bismark at Biarritz, reminding everybody of the famous visit of another Count 
to Plombiéres seven years ago. And curiously enough at this time King William 
is celebrating the victory of Rossbach, while ambiguous voices, with a strong 
Prussian accent, are telling the French people that aggrandised Prussia would be 
the best, the most faithful, the staunchest ally of France. 

All this is very remarkable and very perplexing, but it is a flagrant illustration 
of the discord which underlies the calm of Europe and the distrust so profoundly 
felt on all sides. As to France and Prussia the national sentiment of both tends to 
the same end—aggrandisement. France is very angry at the probable absorption 
of the Duchies, but Count Bismark has not misunderstood the feeling of the 
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Prussian people in seeking that end; for a letter of M. Twesten plainly shows that 
the bulk of the Liberals regard themselves as the heirs of Count Bismark. Their 
quarrel is not with his policy, but with him; and they would have liked to seek 
the same object with their constitutional apparatus. So the French publicists, seeing 
the coming increase of Prussian power, make it the pretext for demanding compen- 
sation. France “reserves her right to revendiquer her national frontiers.” Could 
not an instalment of satisfaction be had at the expense of Bavaria? Might not 
France, as a set-off to the addition of the Duchies to Prussia, get Landau and the 
coveted lines of the Lauter and the Queich in the Bavarian Pfalz? When two 
men like the French Emperor and Count Bismark meet, is it so certain that some 
such questions do not pass through their minds? Germany is quite disorganised, 
except so far as the bold policy of Count Bismark presents a bond of union. The 
meeting of the delegates at Frankfort, to censure the Prussian minister, was a 
failure. The smaller sovereigns tremble lest they should be swallowed up; but 
the people have little care for their fate. The Frankfort Diet itself is solemnly 
told that it is of no account, and that Austria and Prussia are Germany. Austria 
is moving Heaven and Hungary to restore her shattered fortunes, and may prevail 
if time be allowed her. The other day she came abruptly on the hard and dis- 
agreeable fact that she could not make war to enforce her policy in the so-called 
interests of Germany, because her treasure-chest was literally empty; so that the 
Prussian crowns paid for Lauenburg fell into a void. Yet she sees that Italy, 
although the French troops have begun to move out of Roman territory, although 
her deficit is counted by millions, maintains her armies on foot, and day by day 
seeks to strengthen her marine. Next to the preservation of her independence 
and integrity, she can have but one object in so doing—the conquest of Venetia. 
But is that even so certain as it appears? Italy is the ally of France and must 
contribute her share to the joint-stock of force. This is not a pleasing picture of 
the state of Europe, and the French journalist who sought for a parallel in the 
eighteenth century may not be wrong after all. 

Was it as a concession to Italy or as an answer to the failure of the Vegezzi 
negotiations that the French Government notified through its English and French 
organs the mode in which it intended to perform the obligations incurred under the 
convention of September 15, 1864? For some good reason, doubtless, the Imperial 
Government has resolved to withdraw the foreign garrison from Rome by degrees. 
The French troops on the southern frontier will be, some have been, relieved by 
Papal troops, and so periodically the various posts will be given up until nought 
remains in the hands of the French except Rome and finally Civita Vecchia, whence 
the last soldier will depart, in 1866—if the Italians have fulfilled their share of the 
convention. The Italians are reminded that their share includes provision for part 
of the Papal debt, and they have been significantly informed that the tricolor will 
fly in Rome until that provision is made. And what then? They are told that 
it is wicked and foolish to anticipate the annexation of Rome to Italy, even should 
the Romans desire it and vote it. The French Government, while it insists on its 
right to annex provinces to Trance without the intervention of Europe, tells the 
Romans that it does not recognise their right to annex themselves to Italy with- 
out the intervention of Europe. The Romans have the right of self-government, 

but they must not presume, like greater folk, to “ modify the map of Europe.” 
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Two sovereignties, as we are reminded, were created in Italy by the Convention, 
Rome and Italy. The obligation of Italy to respect the territory of the Holy 
Father holds good for ever. The policy of France will never admit of its absorp- 
tion in the kingdom of Italy. We are perfectly aware that the writers who hold 
this language are inspired by the statesmen who favour the idea of an Austrian 
alliance, and who look now as they have looked all along on the growth of an 
Italian kingdom with suspicion. The Italians themselves laugh at the idea of 
making Rome a clerical preserve for ever. They intend to observe the convention, 
to respect the Papal territory ; but if Rome throws herself into the arms of Italy, 
those arms will assuredly enfold her. Should that come to pass, will the French 
government land troops anew at Civita Vecchia, and occupy Rome once more? 
Austria cannot, neither can Spain, and will France, in the teeth of public opinion, 
to say nothing of Italian bayonets and cannon, dare? And who can say that the 
exigencies of European politics may not in future make the goodwill of Italy as 
valuable to France as the goodwill of France is to Italy now? Moreover, there 
can be no mistaking the strong determination of the Italians to regain all that they 
consider belongs to their common country, and the Emperor Napoleon, who prides 
himself on looking facts in the face, has shown that he knows how to accommodate 
his own predilections to them; and if France were to gain the left bank of the 
Rhine, he certainly would not, in that case, think he paid too great a price for it 
if Italy were at the same time to become possessed of Rome and Venetia. All 
Europe is at peace ; all the nations of Europe desire peace should be preserved ; 
but looking to the great currents of political life flowing swiftly and strong, to 
the ambitions not less of nations than of kings, who can say how long the super- 
ticiak calm will last, how soon the thin crust of peace may be broken, and the 
waters of strife flow far and wide ? 

Austria, at all events, seems to be aware that she has no time to lose. Apart 
from those French statesmen who prefer an Austrian to a Prussian or Italian 
alliance, statesmen who will not prevail with the heir of the policy of Napoleon L., 
and of such moral support as she must receive from England, especially if she 
become truly constitutional, Austria has not a friend in the world. Her policy in 
the matter of the Duchies has alienated the minor German states; Russia has not 
yet forgiven her the part she played in 1854-5; Prussia is her inevitable rival; 
Italy lies in wait to make war on her. She needs all the ability of her statesmen, 
and all the luck of the House of Hapsburg, to maintain her position. Those states- 
men are plainly alive to the necessities of the hour. The recall of Baron Bach from 
Rome, not less than the earnest attempt to conciliate Hungary, than the reduction 
of the expenditure to the sum recommended by the Reichsrath, than the promise 
of free commercial legislation, shows that she has broken with a bad past. Her 
decided leaning towards constitutional government has not caused delight either 
in Paris, Berlin, or St. Petersburg, for it is a reproach to all three, and it indicates 
to each how far Austria will go to extricate herself from a painful position, and to 
recover her standing in Europe. Some day she may see the prudence of reconciling 
herself to Italy as well as to Hungary, and then she need fear no continental power 
or powers. 

One enemy, indeed, is held to be threatening all Powers alike, and the Irench 
Government has hit upon a novel and somewhat dangerous mode of fighting it. 
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For the enemy in question is not a potent physical power capable of treatment by 
lead and steel, though the Russians think burning powder a good preventive to its 
ravages. This enemy is that subtle disease which, after raging in Syria and Egypt, 
has crept westward along the Mediterranean, and has now invaded Paris itself, 
striking down victims at the rate of twenty per diem. In other words cholera, so 
destructive at Toulon and Marseilles, has broken out in the French capital. There 
is said to be no need for alarm, for the malady is only sporadic, not yet epidemic, 
and, indeed, alarm is an evil counsellor. But the French are evidently very un- 
comfortable. Under these circumstances M. Drouyn de Lhuys has made a singular 
proposal to the Emperor. As M. Béhic traces the English Cattle Plague to the 
steppes of Russia, so M. Drouyn de Lhuys tracks cholera to the famous temple 
at Mecca. He finds that it is generated there by the myriads of pilgrims, who 
slay tens of thousands of beasts, and leave the refuse to decompose under a burning 
sun and putrify the air. The pilgrims going home, packed like herrings in the 
Red Sea ships, carry the cholera to Egypt and thence to all parts of Syria and the 
Levant. The invading army, emerging from Arabia, passes through Suez, and 
Toulon and Marseilles suffer. What should be done? M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
boldly proposes that Europe should hold a conference with the object of arresting 
the enemy on the threshold. This conference is to establish “international sanitary 
administrations ’"—where? At Toulon, Marseilles, Malta, Athens, Trieste, Ancona , 
Leghorn, Genoa, Valentia, Algiers? No, but at Djeddah and Suez! In short, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys requests Europe to impose on the Ottoman Empire a sanitary 
regimen, and sitting down in two of its ports to exercise there complete control. 
This is a new and very striking form of the Eastern question; and it is easy to 
see that it has a direct and serious political bearing. Russia seems to be quite 
eager for this new model of intervention. One French writer, with the logic of 
his race, would carry the Eastern question as far as British India, and would have 
an association of European governments (limited.?) to drain for us the marshes of 
the Ganges on the plea that there is the real centre of the infection! 

The Fenian plot still engrosses a large share of public attention. And for good 
reasons. The evidence produced by the crown before the Dublin magistrate shows 
that it was no mere contemptible conspiracy for repeal or even independence. 
Treland stood, indeed, in no danger of severance from Great Britain, but Irish 
society was on the very brink of a social revolution. It is quite as true now as it 
was a fortnight ago, that the machinery was feeble, the physical means inadequate, 
the principal agents obscure. But we have now learned that they had an idea, a 
powerful lever with which to raise the peasantry, and that this lever has been 
brought into play with more or less effect upon the leaders and their immediate 
subordinates. It may be expressed in four words—War to the Rich. The idea is 
not new. Its Fenian professors do not pretend that it is new. The subtle writer 
who has elaborated it in a letter to a colleague, avows that he borrowed it from the 
French. But it is really older than the French revolution, and dates back from the 
middle ages, when it received more than one striking practical commentary. Rarely, 
however, has it been more coolly worked out on paper than by Mr. O’Keefe, the 
Fenian philosopher. With diabolic ingenuity, and not inapt illustration, he ex- 
pounds his doctrine of salvation for Ireland. Likening the landowners of Ireland, 
great and small, to an army, he classifies the bulk of the proprietors as privates and 
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the aristocracy as the officers. All these, including even Irish chieftains, like The 
O’Donoghue, he qualifies as an army of exterminators who banish the [rish from 
their native country; and he lays it down that to destroy the whole race of pro- 
prietors it is necessary to begin by slaying the larger landholders, such as the Duke 
of Leinster, Lord Ormonde, and the Marquis of Sligo. He has no objection to the 
destruction of the smaller landlords, and the new tribes of plebeian purchasers 
under the Encumbered Estates Court, but he thinks it bad policy to assail these, 
since that only diverts attention from the big game. His contempt for the fellows 
who go about harassing the lesser property holders is measureless. “ Like the 
British officers at the commencement of the New Zealand war,” he writes, “ the 
aristocracy escape, while, like the common soldiers in the same war, the untitled 
landlords are the exclusive objects of our blind and profitless hostility.” Therefore, 
as the aristocracy are the sole sources of all the calamities of the producing classes, 
they must be destroyed. “The French exterminated their aristocracy, and every 
honest revolution must imitate that of France. We must do the same.” “ Thug- 
gism, compared with the Irish aristocracy, is a harmless institution.” “It is 
nonsense to assert that many of the titled classes are excellent men; .. . . their 
existence is incompatible with republican principles,” and they must be got rid 
of. But how? 

Take another lesson from the French. “The Irish aristocracy must be hounded 
down by the Liberal press, and slain afterwards by the hands of an aroused and 
infuriate people.” It would be impossible to set forth more plainly the Fenian 
programme. It aimed at the wholesale destruction of every one in Ireland who 
had anything to lose in the shape of an acre of land, and of course the redistribution 
of the soil among the conquerors. If the action of the Government in arresting 
these conspirators had stood in need of a justification, this letter of Mr. O’Keefe, 
unfolding their atrocious design, would have been amply sufficient. It was, indeed, 
quite enough that the audacious conduct of these men troubled the peace, and filled 
the country with apprehension, to warrant their arrest. They were known to be 
preaching sedition, to be fabricating arms, to be receiving subsidies from American 
Fenians, to be drilling, to be tampering with the soldiers and the militia, and to be 
debauching the peasantry and lower classes of the towns. These were the uses to 
which they put the full measure of freedom of speech and action enjoyed by every 
British subject. They were supposed to be animated by the old desire for inde- 
pendence. But no one accused them of preaching wholesale slaughter and whole- 
sale rapine. 

The letter of Mr. O’Keefe to his colleague, Mr. Luby, gives the conspiracy a 
totally new character. The military organisation, the forming of fours, the 
musketry instruction, the transmission of pike-heads in packages of fifties here 
and there—poor means and appliances for open war with the power of the United 
Kingdom—were amply sufficient to reduce Mr. O’Keefe’s atrocious doctrines to 
practice. Plans for murder and arson may be executed by few hands on a scale, 
greater or smaller, in proportion to the extent, suddenness, and well-timed 
character of the outbreaks. A number of men who could never stand a moment 
in open war, may burn stacks, maim cattle, assassinate landlords, and throw the 
state into momentary confusion. And from an attempt to do this, we appear 
to have been saved by the resolute action of the Irish executive ; for in a letter 
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- from one of the chiefs, who has escaped hitherto, written no longer ago than the 


&th of September, we read, “There is no time to be lost this year, and let there be 
no mistake about it—it must be a year of action. I speak with the knowledge to 
which no other can pretend, and, I repeat, the flag of the Irish republic must this 
year be raised.” That the attempt of the Fenians, if it had been made, would have 
had even a momentary success it is not possible to believe; but if the flag had 
been raised, and if Mr. O’Keefe’s doctrines had been acted on, for never so short a 
time, a cruel blow would have been struck at the rising prosperity of Ireland. 
Yet the men who contemplated in cold blood a social revolution, with all its 
inevitable crimes, complain of the way in which they have been treated, and 
accuse the Government of imitating the conduct of the Russians towards the Poles. 
“O’Leagari,” otherwise O'Leary, “‘ Hereditary Rebel and Milesian Pagan,” con- 
siders himself persecuted. Had he and his comrades been Poles instead of Lrish- 
men, they would have been long ago on the road to Siberia or the gallows, and no 
one would have heard of them more. 

The main point now is how deep and how far has this virus penetrated into the 
Irish people. Is it a mere exposition of views developed in America, or is it a 
poison readily absorbed by the ordinary Irish mind? There is such a painful 
perverseness about it that one can scarcely imagine it to be widely received. Yet 
we must not forget that agrarian crime is by no means extirpated in Ireland, and 
that the priests ever and anon are forced to thunder against secret societies. The 
worst aspect of the O’Keefian philosophy is that it is directed against everything 
which sober sense tells us is for the benefit of Ireland. No Irish revolutionist ever 
preached such doctrine before. There will always be good men who will feel pity 
at least for the rebels of ’98, and admiration for the abilities of many of the leaders 
of ’48; their objects were not worse than those of the Confederates. But these, 
their successors in rebellion, are less the enemies of a form of government, or a 
political connexion, than of all government, and every possible form of society 
known among men. And at their back they had the material aid of a society in 
America numbering three hundred thousand men, whose money aids went far to 
sustain in existence this conspiracy, formidable not at all in physical force, but 
formidable in ideas beyond any yet dragged to light in Ireland. 

The vital questions involved in the present stage of American politics have 
become less menacing, but it is to be feared in appearance only. President 
Johnson, it must not be forgotten, isa man of Southern birth, who occupied a 
foremost place in the old Democratic party, and also separated from that party, 
solely because he preferred the Union to everything. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that, as President, he should welcome his old friends at the White House. 
Only shortsighted persons could suppose that Mr. Johnson ever hated the South. 
He hated the party in the South who strove to destroy the Union, and when the 
Southerners, finding themselves fairly beaten, gave in, and showed a disposition 
to support the President’s policy of reconstruction, it was natural, nay, inevitable, 
that the President should greet them with a warmth and cordiality too evidently 
spontaneous not to be genuine. Asa ruler, Mr. Johnson is anxious for the success 
of his policy, and his policy being the reconstruction of the Union without slavery, 
he is really grateful to those who frankly back him up. Now, whatever individual 
planters may do here and there, the mass of men in the South who have power 
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under the amnesty, and who acquire it by obtaining pardons, have so far complied 
with the condition imposed by the President and abolished slavery in due legal * 
form, and have also repealed the secession ordinances. More than this the President » 
does not appear to demand. He will not go the length of giving the franchise to the 

freedmen ; and the reason is plain. According to the doctrine of state-rights—and 

it is a constitutional principle—each State decides for itself what men shall have 

the franchise. The laws on this head differ in nearly every State. In some what 

we should call manhood suffrage prevails. In others the qualification is payment 

of certain taxes. In others the qualification is the possession of property, personal 

or landed. In two only is there universal suffrage ; votes for all not paupers. 

Again, the States differ in their treatment of the coloured race. In New York the y 
negro who has landed property yielding fifty pounds a year may vote. In Vermont BS 
and New Hampshire no property qualification is required. Connecticut is about to [, 
vote yes or no on the omission of the word “ white” from the constitution. 

Now, it is held that if Mr. Johnson took upon himself to decide who should vote 

in South Carolina, he might as well decide who should vote in New York or 

Massachusetts. There is the stumbling-block. There is no general federal 

principle and no power to apply one. Even to this day Kentucky and Delaware 

are Slave States, and must remain so until the two-thirds vote for the amendment 

of the constitution has been carried. It is absolutely beyond the power of the ‘ 
President to dictate on the subject, and he has therefore adopted the simple plan of 

treating every State as restored to the Union and to civil rights which abolishes 

slavery and repeals the secession ordinance. But this does not get rid of the 

difficulty involved in the change from slavery to freedom. It leaves that difficulty 

for Congress to deal with, and we shall not know how parties will shape themselves 

nor the final shape of the Presidential policy until Congress meets and we have 

Mr. Johnson’s Message. That there must be further amendments in the Constitu- 

tion is almost taken for granted. At present the cue of both parties is to praise 

the President, and the worth of the praise will be put to the test when Congress 

assembles. As regards foreign politics the future is clearer. Mr. Johnson will 

never recognise the Emperor Maximilian, but he will not fight him. Nor will he 
quarrel with England. The refusal to pay the Confederate Loan is just, but the ' 
demand of Mr. Seward for the Prioleau cotton involves questions to be settled by 

our courts of law. The scandal caused by the publication of a list of alleged Con- 

federate bondholders has been short-lived. Political malignity has heen signally 

baflled. There is reason to believe that the United States Government really puts 

faith in the authenticity of the list, and it is now manifest that Mr. Seward must 

have been imposed on by some needy Confederate, who fabricated and sold the list ey 
to the United States Government. 

The war in the basin of the River Plate would be wholly without interest were 
it not for the character imparted to it by the ambition of Lopez, the dictator of 
Paraguay. He represents in that quarter the principle of despotism and violence. 
It is apparently his object to enlarge his dominions, and perhaps found an empire 
which shall control the whole region watered by the great rivers which form the 
estuary of the Plate. The intervention of Brazil in the affairs of Uruguay served 
as a pretext for the development of a military policy evidently prepared a longue 

main. The examples of: successful aggression in Europe and America could not 
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have been without influence on one who had travelled far and wide, who is 
accomplished and ambitious, and a keen observer. If there were an empire in 
Mexico, why not an empire of the Plate? Having a submissive people, trained to 
obey by Francia and the elder Lopez, he has made them subservient to his personal 
ends. The frontiers of Paraguay have long been covered by fortifications at the 
assailable points; the people have long been organised and disciplined ; and when 
the occasion arrived, Lopez had only to give the signal, and burst into the territories 
of his neighbours. As our readers know, the Argentine Confederation long stood 
neutral in the quarrel which Lopez deliberately picked with Brazil, and did not go 
to war until they were forced to do so by an abrupt and treacherous invasion of 
Corrientes. As a matter of course, being the assailants and being prepared, while 
the Argentines were totally unprepared, the Paraguayans carried everything before 
them at the outset of the war. Following the course of the Parana one column 
drove the Argentines into Entre Rios, and another crossing the Uruguay, took and 
sacked the Brazilian town of San Borja. Lopez thus committed himself to an in- 
vasion on two lines, one separated from the other by forty or fifty leagues. It 
seems to have been his object to descend both streams and draw his forces to a 
head at their confluence. The first column, though checked, was not altogether 
stopped by the defeat of the Paraguayan flotilla on the Parana, for it had come 
down the river as far as Bella Vista, and, as the river was shallow in many places, 
the Paraguayans, by occupying the left bank, forced the Brazilian admiral to with- 
draw his ships on pain of being cut off. Thus, while their flotilla impedes, it does 
not arrest the march of the column on the Parana. The second column on the 
Uruguay has met with a different check. After the capture of San Borja this force 
descended the left bank of the Uruguay, harassed only by Brazilian cavalry. They 
crossed the Ibicuy, without opposition, and occupied Uruguayana. The right 
wing of the column was on the right bank of the river. Now the main body of the 
allies was at Concordia and Salto, some distance below, and it was resolved to pounce 
upon the Paraguayans. Accordingly a considerable force under Flores moved up 
the right bank, and on the 17th of August he came up with and totally destroyed 
the Paraguayans. This is the first defeat they have sustained, but it is also the 
first time they have encountered an enemy prepared to fight. Flores outnumbered 
his antagonists, just as they had, in previous actions, outnumbered the allies. The 
sole merit belonging to the latter is that they had the wit to bring a greater force 
to bear upon a smaller, and to punish the Paraguayans for committing the grave 
fault of placing themselves on each bank of a great river. Immediately after the 
action Flores, aided by the Brazilian flotilla on the Uruguay, crossed that stream, 
and joined the Brazilian militia of Rio Grande, who had brought the main body of 
the Paraguayans to bay in Uruguayana. This then was the posture of affairs: 
Lopez held the Parana as far as, and probably beyond, Bella Vista. He was master 
of the resources of Corrientes, which he had annexed to Paraguay. On the other 
hand, as we have seen, his column on the Uruguay had been brought to a stand 
after suffering great loss. If he had a great force on the Parana he might 
retrieve his damaged prospects by pushing down the river into Entre Rios, but 
the nearer he approaches deep water the greater will be his danger; and on the 
whole it seems probable that he will be obliged to retreat over the Parana with 
such booty as he can secure. 
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THE TriLoGy or AEscuy us. Translated into English verse. By A. SWANWICK. 
Bell, Daldy and Co. 1865. 


Miss SWANWICK has challenged criticism both by her scholarship and her skill. 
She has undertaken a task which I conceive to be in the nature of things 
beyond all scholarship and skill, one in which comparative success could only 
be a distant approximation to the aim, but one so difficult that even a moderate 
success commands respect. I do not believe in the possibility of poetical 
translation ; only in the possibility of poetical imitation. And the general con- 
ditions which affect all such efforts are intensified in the case of a poet like 
ZEschylus, whom we feel to be turgid and naif, as well as simple and strong, 
and whom we know to have been turgid and naif even to the Greeks, although 
it is absolutely impossible for us to appreciate the delicate shades of suggestion 
which keep within the region of poetical effect expressions that would topple over 
into the ludicrous if a hair’s weight were added to them. The Frenchman who 
was ‘‘ surprised to find the Bishop of in a very bad smell,” could not have 
been made to feel the all-important difference between ‘‘ bad smell” and ‘‘ bad 
odour ;”’ and if our minds had been previously accustomed to the metaphor of 
a ‘‘ bad smell” where the phrase ‘‘ bad odour” is now used, the ludicrous effect 
of the Frenchman’s yery slight blunder would not have existed. This im- 
possibility of our ever appreciating the delicate yet important differences in 
the suggestions raised by words which are nevertheless as closely equivalent as 
two words in two different languages can be, renders poetical translation an 
impossibility. 

Miss Swanwick recognises that ‘‘ a translation ought as faithfully as possible 
to reflect the original both in spirit and in form, and that any wilful or 
unacknowledged deviation from it is tantamount to a ‘ breach of trust.’” But 
she does not attempt to mark out how far this is possible; nor in her transla- 
tion is she always sufficiently careful to preserve the naiveté and strangeness of 
the poet’s language. What she says of the choral odes is enough to justify her 
departures from a daring fidelity ; and most critics will agree with her that such 
versions must always be “‘a matter of compromise.” It is otherwise in the 
iambics. Close as her interpretation of the meaning generally is, there is so 
much departure from the original, in the evasion of unusual metaphors, or in the 
addition of supplementary phrases, that the result is far from representing 
féschylus. Let a decisive example be quoted. The Fury says, in a bold 
passage— 





oopn Bporewy aiparwy pe rpccyed G, 


literally ‘‘the scent of mortal blood laughs at me,” which Miss Swanwick, true 
to the meaning, but not true to her original, renders— 


“With keenest joy I snuff the scent of blood.” 


It is obvious that in this paraphrase we lose a characteristic detail. The 
Greek poets—especially the dramatists—frequently fuse the action of differen 
organs, making one sense do duty for another, as gwriy oWer—éAape Hapa, 
and this ‘‘ laughing odour” has been imitated by Catullus (jecundo risit odore) 
so that we ought not to have it washed away in the translation. 

Again, when Electra apostrophises her brother as the ‘‘ dearest eye,” repmrvor 
dupa it is in keeping with the many metaphors and references which show how 
the Greeks valued the light of day. Sophocles makes Electra call her brother 
‘‘dearest light.” Miss Swanwick, in rendering the phrase by ‘“O fondly 
loved,” is true enough to the bare meaning, but is false to the old poet. Finally 
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the peculiarly Greek expression of the sea blossoming with the dead bodies of 
the wrecked— 


dpawpev avOovv wikayocg Aiyaiov vexpotc, 
is very inadequately rendered by 


“Behold the Agean sea bestudded o’er 
With wrecks of Grecian men.” 


I say nothing of her avoiding the puns, and occasional contortions, because 
these perhaps are not to be reproduced in English. But Aischylus abounds in 
energetic expressions, some very fine and many very questionable, which it 
should be the translator’s puzzled anxiety to preserve when he can. In the 
opening chorus of the Agamemnon, which Miss Swanwick has rendered with 
remarkable spirit, we miss the fine condensation of the phrase which paints the 
nest-robbed vultures oaring their way through the air ‘‘ with wandered woes of 
children,” 

Tpdrov aiyumiuy, ot7’, txmarioc 
adyeot raidwr ; 


and in a subsequent chorus, where she has this felicitous passage— 


‘¢ When forms beloved, in visions of the night, 
With changeful aspect, mock our grasp, and sweep 
On noiseless wing adown the paths of sleep,” 


it is difficult to think of Aschylus in a passage which is so very modern as 
this :— 
“‘ Dishonour’d, yet without rebuke, the spouse 
Stands speechless, yearning still her form to view, 
Lost o’er the salt sea wave: his dreamy pain 
Conjures her phantom in his house to reign. 


’ He loathes the sculptor’s plastic skill 
Which living grace belies ; 
Not Aphrodite’s self can still 
The hunger of his eyes.” 


Two-and-twenty simple Greek words express what is here expanded and mo- 
dernised in the expansion. 

It is not that Iam insensible to the skill with which Miss Swanwick has 
executed her task, or that I would not urge her to carry out her implied pro- 
mise of publishing a translation of the remaining works; but I think on all 
grounds it is necessary to have clearly stated that no translation can be an 
adequate reproduction of the original, and that the very purposes of trans- 
lation prescribe a more rigid fidelity to the language of the original than Miss 
Swanwick seems disposed to adopt. If these versions had been intended to 
enrich our literature with new poems, or our stage with dramas that could be 
performed, a far wider departure from the original would have been not only 
pardonable, but necessary. If, however, the versions are intended to give the 
general public some taste of the ancient poet, then, as the translator so well 
expresses it in her preface, every deviation from the original is a breach of 
trust. She has shown such comprehension of the text, and such skill in 
rendering many passages, that it is not impertinent to suggest that she should 
reconsider the propriety of a much closer adherence to the text. 


EDITor, 
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THE WEDGWOODS: BEING A LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; WITH NOTICES OF 
HIS WORKS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS, MEMOIRS OF THE WEDGWOOD AND 
OTHER FAMILIES, AND A HISTORY OF THE EARLY POTTERIES OF STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. By LLEWELLYN JEwITT, F.S.A., &c. &c. With a portrait, and 
numerous illustrations. Virtue Brothers and Co. 1865. 


Nort only, contends Socrates, in the ‘‘ Hippias Major,” is a beautiful maiden or 
a beautiful lyre a beautiful thing, but a beautiful pot well moulded and rounded ’ 
by a skilful potter is a beautiful thing too. No one ever did more to establish 
this thesis of the ‘‘ cross-examining god” of Athens than the remarkable man 
whose history Mr. Jewitt has narrated with such sympathising and intelligent 
appreciation. With a deliberate purpose, and perhaps not unconscious imita- f 
tion of the great Wedgwood himself, Mr. Jewitt endeavours to engage the 
interest of his reader by a preliminary essay on ‘‘ The Important and truly 
Beautiful Art of Pot-making.” So that, having convinced the reader that pot- 
making before Wedgwood was an ‘‘excellent piece of witchcraft,” he secures 
his attention when he proceeds to show how the Master whom he celebrates 
‘* still bettered what was done.” To this end he discourses, for nearly seventy 
pages, on the progress of the art in the Wedgwood district, taking an historic j 
survey of the early potteries of Staffordshire, in the Celtic period, the Roman 3 
British period, the Anglo-Saxon and Norman period, the Tudor and Stuart 
centuries; initiating us in the mysteries of Combed ware, Crouch ware, Delft 
ware; exhibiting cinerary urns, drinking-cups, pavement tiles, puzzle-jugs, 
long-beard jugs, Tygs, butter-pots, and tobacco-pipes, and thus giving us a 
general insight into the development of the fictile art, till he brings his narra- et 
tive down to the time of the ‘ great Josiah” himself. The Wedgwoods had 
for many generations before the birth of Josiah been potters at Burslem, where 
a considerable property passed into their hands by marriage with the De Burs- 
lems, its original owners. The family appears to have borrowed their name 
from the parish of Wedgwood. Josiah, its chief ornament, was born in July, 
1730, at Burslem, which has the honour of being called ‘‘ the mother of the 
Potteries,” a little straggling place, which Mr. Jewitt has described with a 
picturesque brevity. In the eloquent address delivered by the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, when he laid the foundation stone of the Memorial Institute, at 
Burslem, he was pleased to ‘‘ record our obligations to the small-pox,” which 
he contended was probably the occasion of Wedgwood’s subsequent excellence. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s confident assertion that ‘no criticism can 
shake the record of that illness and that mutilation of the boy,” Mr. Jewitt 
seems to us to have given it a very formidable shake. At any rate he says ae 
that he has every reason to believe that the amputation of Wedgwood’s leg was 
necessitated rather by accident than by disease, and ‘‘ that it did not take place 
in the boyhood of the great man, but at a much later period of his life.” Mr. 
Jewitt thinks, and we are quite of his opinion, that without that beautiful pro- 
vision of Providence which associates genius and small-pox, like legs of mutton 
and turnips, the boy would have arrived at a perception and grasp of the laws ) 
and secretsof his art,which in Mr. Gladstone’s graceful language ‘‘ might perhaps a 
have been envied, certainly have been owned, by an Athenian potter.” We ta 
cannot trace here the successive incidents of Wedgwood’s life. For the story 
of his apprenticeship, his marriage, his devotion to his art, and his professional 
triumph, we can only refer inquirers to the informing pages of Mr. Jewitt’s 
volume. Though full of interesting facts, and enriched with occasional glimpses 
of life and manners, the real significance of the work lies in its artistic exposi- 
tion. It is a history of the Art of Pottery, as well as a history of the Father of 
Potters, for so, with a Biblical simplicity, the artist of Burslem has been called. 
Mr. Jewitt loves to dwell on that peculiar characteristic of Wedgwood’s genius 
so admirably described by the Chancellor of the Exchequer,—the combination 
of a fine sense of beauty with mechanical nicety for useful purposes. This 
vocation of industrial art,—this marriage of utility and beauty,—this applica- 
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tion of the principle which ‘‘ does not substitute the secondary for the primary 
end, but recognises as part of the business the study to harmonise the two,” was 
the work of Wedgwood’s life, and is the central subject of Mr. Jewitt’s narra- 
tive. The researches, the experiments, the inventive and the lofty and generous 
nature of Josiah Wedgwood, are illustrated in a variety of passages, in which 
his biographer expatiates on his achievements in cream-coloured ware ; Egyp- 
tian, or fine black ware ; in jasper, or white stone; in the anecdote of the Port- 
land Vase, or the account of the patent encaustic painting,—the only patent for 
which this liberal-minded man ever applied. More of the spirit in which he 
worked may be discerned in his connection with Flaxman, who furnished him 
with models and drawinzs for medallion portraits and bas-reliefs, well-executed 
engravings of which are given in Mr. Jewitt’s pictorial volume. Having 
imitated the fine vases of antiquity in Montfaucgon’s works, soon after his dis- 
covery of the unglazed black porcelain, he purchased the Ridge House estate, 
which, with its manufactory and hall, he named Etruria. Greatly impressed 
by Sir William Hamilton’s celebrated publication, Wedgwood diligently studied 
the forms, decorations, and material composition of all procurable specimens of 
classical workmanship, till, as his biographer tells us, he was enabled to pro- 
<luce vases comparable with the best period of ancient Etruscan art. That there 
is a village of Etruria on the main line of the North Staffordshire Railway, will, 
we are persuaded, be news to many persons. Yet this village, with a name which 
transports us to fairyland Italy, or America, at least, was built nearly a hun- 
dred years ago by this Prince of Potters for his workmen and their families, and 
now contains nearly two hundred houses. Such was one of the great exploits 
of Josiah Wedgwood. But Mr. Jewitt’s book is in part a history not of one, 
but of many Wedgwoods, among whom were the two noble brothers who so 
generously befriended Coleridge ; Susannah, the mother of that Charles Darwin 
whose hypothesis has so delighted and so terrified our generation; and 
Thomas and Ralph, who, if they had been born a little later, would, one or 
both of them, have been rendered illustrious by the invention of the electric 
telegraph. The history of the discovery of the Fulguri-Polygraph, ‘‘ founded 
on the capacity of electricity to produce motion in the act of acquiring 
equilibrium,” is carried back by Mr. Jewitt to the commencement of this century, 
or eyen before. Of this biography of the Wedgwoods we have said enough to 
show the general character of the book. It contains valuable and attractive 
material. Its fault, if it be a fault, lies in the nature of the subject.. While 
its long introduction prepares us for the story of the great Wedgwood’s 
life, it detains us from it; and throughout there is much, perhaps unavoid- 
able, exposition, which suspends the course of the narrative. The sketches, 
again, of the fortunes of different members of the Wedgwood family, though 
we should be sorry to lose them, are prejudicial to the unity which enhances 
the interest of a well-written biography. But this heterogencousness of 
subject is part of the plan of the writer, who wished not only to chronicle 
the history of the master-worker, but to place before us some record of 
the talents and adventures of the Wedgwood family; and who, not content 
with showing us the daily beauty in the artist’s life, desired to make us feel the 
charm and grace that he infused into his work,—to inculcate, in short, the old 
Socratic moral, that ‘‘a beautiful pot, if it be beautifully made, must certainly 
be called beautiful.” W. M. W. CALL. 


THE VINE AND ITS FRUIT, MORE ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO THE PRODUC- 
TION OF WINE. By James L. DENMAN. Longman and Co. 

REPORT ON THE CHEAP WINES FROM FRANCE, IraLy, AUSTRIA, GREECE, AND 
Huncary. By Rosert Druitt, M.D. Henry Renshaw. 


THERE is a great stir just now on the not unimportant question of Wine, and 
one may reasonably hope that the result will be three-fold: first and foremost, 
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the final extinction of the unwholesome prejudice which places on every British 
table mixtures called Port and Sherry having nothing of the wines of Oporto 
and Xeres but their names and colours; secondly, the restriction of the demand 
for port and sherry, so as to make them vins de luxe, will cause the manufactures 
of mixtures to cease, and real wines be procurable ; thirdly, the introduction of 
cheap, wholesome, palatable, and non-intoxicating wines into every household. 
No one who has tasted real Oporto and real Xeres is disposed to deny their merits, 
though their potency is an objection in these more temperate days ; but it is no 
secret now that scarcely any pure wines are to be had under these names, 
unless at exorbitant prices. If any one still cherishes a faith in “fine old 
crusted,” or in sound sherries, let him meditate on this advertisement snipped 
from the Times :— 


“Partner Wantep.—A practical distiller, having been experimenting for the last 17 
years, can now produce a fair Port and Sherry by fermentation without a drop of the 
grape juice, and wishes a party with from £2,000 to £3,000 capital to establish a house 
in Hamburg for the manufacture of his wines. Has already a good connexion in busi- 
ness. Apply to— 


Dr. Druitt has collected much information which will startle and probably annoy 
those who have laid in stores of these mixtures; but that simple advertisement 
is sufficient. 

Only half the ground is won by ‘proving the badness of our established 
usages. The mere fact that Port and Sherry have secured their position on our 
tables will tend to keep them there in spite of all denunciations and exposures. 
To drive them away, acceptable successors must be found; and this is more 
difficult than at first sight it would appear; because Englishmen who in France, 
Germany, Italy, and Greece drink and enjoy the light fragrant wines of the 
country have a strange prejudice against these very wines in England ‘as not 
suited to our climate.” They forget that our climate has remained unchanged 
from what it was when port and sherry were unknown, and when the wines of 
France were universal. Itwas a political not a hygienic change which substituted 
the wines of Spain for the wines of France. ‘‘ During the early part of the 
eighteenth century,” says Dr. Druitt, ‘“‘ French wine was banished from 
England by politicians ; but the educated and intelligent classes grumbled as 
much then as they would now if all wines were banished except South African. 
As cheap wine is now called ‘ Gladstone,’ so port was then called ‘ Methuen.’ 
The stage reviled it; the poets Prior, Shenstone, Pope, all had a fling at it as 
dull, muddled, humble, thick, flat, cheap stuff.” 

Even those who do not object to French and German wine because it is poor, 
thin, washy stuff, unsuited to our climate, will often object to it as being less 
palateable than sherry. The question of taste admits of no dispute. But we must 
remember that taste in wine is acquired. Few unsophisticated palates become 
acquainted with port and sherry without making wry faces at first. They learn 
to like the flavour; but it is because the flavour is commended; and because 
the vinous effect on the system is agreeable. Let them familiarise themselves 
with Greek, Hungarian, and Italian wines—it is soon done—and they will soon 
learn to prefer these flavours to that of sherry. This will be greatly aided by 
the reflection that they are drinking pure, wholesome wine, pleasant to the 
system as well as to the palate, leaving behind it no headache, no acidity, no 
intoxication. 

There is still another objection to be overcome; and that is cheapness. It is 
an ingrained prejudice in the British mind that nothing is good that is not dear; 
and wine at fifteen or sixteenpence a bottle has a very suspicious flayour. How 
can a man offer his friends a wine that costs so little? How can he confess 
that his own table is supplied with so mean an article ? Perhaps in considera- 
tion for this national weakness our wine merchants will kindly enhance their 
profits, and give us White Hymettus at forty-two shillings instead of sixteen, 
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Boutza at sixty instead of twenty-four, and so on through the list? We shall 
then have the satisfaction of drinking a pure and unbrandied wine, and of pay- 
ing the honourable price paid for impure brandied mixtures. 

As we said, only half the ground is gained by showing that our national 
drinks are injurious to health. The other half must be gained by the enterprise 
of merchants who will undertake to supply acceptable substitutes, and by the 
moral courage of purchasers who will give these substitutes a fair trial. Mr. 
Denman has done his part both by his book and by his importations. He has 
the speculator’s confidence. He believes in Greek wines—and those who haye 
tasted his importations are, in our experience, unanimous in applauding them. 
We beg to suggest to our readers that they also make a trial of them. There 
are wines of various flavours and qualities—delicious cordials irresistible to 
ladies—and exhilarating drinks most acceptable to stomachs that need stimulants 
but shrink from drams; and there are prices too to suit all purses, from sixteen 
to ninety-six shillings a dozen. As dinner wines, replacing sherry and Madeira, 
and varying the inestimable Bordeaux and Burgundies, let us commend the 
Amontillado-like St. Elie, the Madeira-like Thera, the Chablis-like White 
Hymettus, the peculiar Keffesia, and the delightful Patras among the white 
wines ; and among the red, Santorin, Keffesia, and Boutza, which have a Port 
flavour, the latter being finer than anything but the finest Port. As to Samos, 
Visanto, and Cyprus, they are like Tokay, to be sipped as liqueurs rather than 
drunk as wines. We do not imagine that any of these will ever supplant 
Bordeaux and Burgundy ; but they have the inestimable advantage, at present, 
of being unadulterated; whereas it is all but impossible to get French wines 
unadulterated unless imported direct from France. And there is one simple 
method of proof which every one can apply, namely, by mixing of the wines 
with water ; a pure wine mingles with three parts of water without losing any 
of its characteristic flayour, it only loses strength. All the Greek wines we 
have mentioned stand this test; and during the hot summer months it is no 
slight advantage to be able to drink off a tumbler of wine and water at once 
palateable and innocent. 

Obviously, unless the public shows a willingness to give these new wines a 
fair trial, the merchants will soon cease to import them, and a return to Ham- 
burgh ports and sherries will be inevitable. But if a sufficient number of men 
will have the courage to back their own judgment, and having relished Greek 
wines themselves, will place them before their guests, the point will quickly be 
decided whether English palates can or cannot accommodate themselves to new 
flavours. When what is most desired in wine is the alcoholic effect, it would be 
wholesomer, pleasanter, and cheaper to take a little old Cognac for stimulus, 
and light pure wine for flayour; or perhaps a similar result may be secured by 
finishing dinner with a glass or two of fine Burgundy or Boutza. The prejudice 
against mixing wines, Dr. Druitt assures us, is a mere prejudice if the wines be 
pure; ‘‘on the other hand a very small quantity of bad wine will disagree 
whether mixed or not.” 

We have spoken chiefly of Greek wines because it is of these that our 
London experience chiefly consists. But our remarks apply to Hungarian, 
Austrian, and Italian wines—indeed, to all pure wines. We have had admirable 
white Magyar Hussar Bor from Mr. Max Greger, which has been generally 
admired as a substitute for sherry ; and we hear Carlowitz and Ofner spoken of 
by judges in terms of praise. In Austria and Hungary we have tasted 
delicious wines, and longed to meet with such in London. In Italy all the 
wines seem good ; but the majority, we are told, do not bear travelling, because 
of some defect in their preparation. This, however, would speedily be over- 
come if there were sufficient demand to induce wine importers to give it 
attention. EpItor. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Ir is now about two and a half centuries since Grotius, in his great 
work, gave to the world the first clear outline of a scheme of inter- 
national jurisprudence. The subject has since engaged the thoughts 
of many very learned and of a few very able minds. The relations 
and mutual pretensions of nations have, moreover, during this period, 
been submitted—with the growth of international trade, the collision 
of international interests incident to the peopling of a new continent, 
and a succession of wars—to the ordeal of a long and diversified 
experience; and the practices thus established and the mutual con- 
cessions thus obtained have, under the manipulation of Prize Courts 
and diplomatists, been wrought into a tolerably compact and coherent 
system. Yet, notwithstanding the progress made in the practical 
art of administering international affairs, and notwithstanding the 
existence of many valuable treatises in the nature of digests and 
expositions of the actual international code, or of portions of it—of 
such works, for example, as those of Ortolan, Wheaton, Kent, 
Manning, and others—it must, I think, be admitted that little has 
yet been done for the philosophy of international law. Bentham, 
Austin, and the two Mills have indeed given us some valuable 
analyses of fundamental juridical ideas; Mr. J. 8. Mill, in particular, 
has in detached essays offered some pregnant suggestions ; and more 
recently Mr. Maine, in his not less profound than learned work on 
“ Ancient Law,” has incidentally thrown a clear light on some 
recondite points in the development of international jurisprudence. 
Yet a work treating international law as a whole, in a philosophical 
spirit, and with reference to the altered conditions in many important 
respects of international intercourse, is still, I think it must be said, 
a desideratum in philosophical literature. Upon such questions, for 
example, as the true nature of international law, its proper sanctions, 
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its authoritative exponents, the grounds of its obligation, the limits 
of civilisation within which its rules may be justifiably enforeed— 
how utterly vague, unsatisfactory, and fluctuating are the views 
of even its professed cultivators! There are those, no doubt, who 
will tell us that all this is of little consequence. Practice, we know, 
precedes theory; and those people will probably add that it does 
not much matter if theory ever follow. But, with due respect, 
I must contend that it does matter; that, albeit, the first essays 
in every path of art must needs be made somewhat blindly and 
on trust, for continuous and, sustained progress theory 7s necessary : 
a survey of the ground passed over, an observation of our actual 
position with reference at once to the goal in view and to the 
state of other but kindred arts, are important conditions in order to 
a fresh and effective start. It seems to me that the study of inter- 
national law has just reached that stage at which a resort to the 
chart and the compass becomes necessary; at which, without 
this assistance, we are in danger of returning on our course, and 
wandering through the mazes of exploded systems and obsolete 
ideas ; at which, therefore, the most effective service that can be 
rendered to the course of international jurisprudence, even in the 
most strictly practical sense, will consist in a determination of its 
proper character, its ultimate aim, its relation to other connected 
departments of human speculation and action,—in a word, in setting 
forth a true philosophy of international law. To the ability and 
learning requisite for such a task the present writer makes no 
pretension : his purpose at present does not extend beyond an attempt 
to discuss a few fundamental problems in the light of modern facts 
and of some recent contributions to ethical and juridical science, and 
with a view to exhibit by way of illustration, the mode in which an 
improved philosophy of this branch of study may be made conducive 
to the work of practical reform. 

It has been already intimated that the proper nature of inter- 
national law is still a subject. of controversy. On the part of 
Bentham and his followers, and, with these, of a very different 
school, Savigny and those who accept his teaching, a distinction in 
character has been recognised between the rules which regulate inter- 
national intercourse and the municipal code of a State. On the other 
hand, there are writers on international law who do not perceive, or 
refuse to acknowledge the relevancy of, this distinction. Dr. Philli- 
more and Dr. Twiss, for example, have in recent publications con- 
tended that international law is “law ” proper—law, that is to say, 
in the same sense in which an Act of Parliament is “law.” Now, 1 
am anxious, as far as possible, to avoid verbal controversy, and I 
shall therefore content myself with observing that there are at 
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least two distinctions in the case, which, whatever we may think of 
their importance, cannot, as facts, be gainsaid. International law, 
unlike the civil code of a State, does not proceed from any determinate 
source generally recognised as authoritative ; and, secondly, it is not 
enforced—in this respect also differing from the civil code of a State 
—by any definite and regularly applied sanctions. These distinctions, 
I repeat, whatever opinion we may hold on the verbal controversy, 
must as facts be admitted. And this negative position gained, it 
remains to inquire what, then, 7s the source of international law, and 
what is the character of its sanctions ? 

To the former question, the answer given by Bentham, and since 
his time more precisely stated by his disciple Austin, must, I think, 
be allowed to be satisfactory. International law is merely the formal 
expression of the public opinion of the civilised world respecting the 
rules of conduct which ought to govern the relations of independent 
nations, and is consequently derived from the source from which all 
public opinion flows—the moral and intellectual convictions of man- 
kind. That this is the true character of international law may be 
shown as well historically as on abstract grounds—from its genesis 
in the writings of publicists and the decisions of international 
tribunals, no less than from the nature of the case, by refer- 
ence to the sphere of its operations as affecting the conduct of 
independent States. Whence, for example, did Grotius derive that 
body of doctrine which he gave to the world as the “Law of 
Nations?” From two sources, he tells us,—the “ Law of Nature” 
and the agreement of mankind as evidenced in the testimony of the 
learned. But what are the law of nature and the testimony of the 
learned in connection with the topics to elucidate which they are 
appealed to by Grotius, but the views of social morality entertained 
either by Grotius himself or by other eminent writers in times past 
and present—in a word, the opinion on international subjects, actual 
or prospective, of the civilised world? Subsequent writers on the 
law of nations have, for the most part, followed substantially the 
method of Grotius. The actual laws of nations they have taken from 
the existing opinions and practices of mankind; while the law of 
nature—that is to say, their own views of the highest social morality 
—has supplied them with the ideal to which they have sought to 
elevate the actual usage,—an, ideal which has from age to age been 
ever varying with the progress of ethical speculation. Prize courts, 
again, congresses, and other international tribunals—the actual 
administrators of the international system—have followed more or 
less implicitly the customs of the times and the rulings of the 
publicists; while the decisions of these tribunals have in turn fur- 
nished precedents from which new rules have been evolved, and the 
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law of nations further extended and enriched. The staple of the 
“Law of Nations ” is thus public opinion—public opinion embodied 
in usage, expounded and generalised in the treatises of publicists, 
interpreted and enforced in international courts. And, indeed, from 
the nature of the case, what else than public opinion could inter- 
national law embody? What but moral control can sovereign 
Powers, consistently with their sovereign character, acknowledge and 
undergo ? 

And when, in the second place, we ask what are the sanctions of 
international law, it is plain, from what has been already said, that 
they can be only such as opinion has at its disposal, and may, there- 
fore, best be gathered by observing the action of social opinion in the 
sphere within which we are most familiar with its operation—the 
sphere of private life. Opinion, it is obvious, may enforce its behests 
by either of two means—by physical coercion, or by moral 
suasion. In the early stages of social progress opinion makes 
its energy felt chiefly, or at all events largely, through the former 
means. A violation of the minor morals of life—a disregard in any 
form of the rules prescribed by social opinion—is commonly followed 
by personal chastisement or by forcible expulsion of the offending 
party from the society whose rules he has set at naught. But as 
society advances a recourse to violence comes to be less needed in 
proportion as the moral elements in the human character grow in 
power. Praise and blame are gradually substituted for the coarser 
sanctions of the earlier state. Already this process has been carried 
so far in the more advanced nations of Europe and America that 
these—the moral sanctions of opinion—are now found adequate in 
the main to all the ends of social intercourse. In Great Britain and 
the Free States of the American Union they may be said to have 
absolutely superseded all other modes of enforcing social morality so 
far as it lies outside the sphere of municipal law. Even in continental 
countries the resort to physical violence in support of social conven- 
tions is becoming rare, and is evidently doomed to give way before 
the better influences of the times. Now this being the history of the 
sanctions of opinion in the social life of individuals, the question 
occurs how far we are justified in anticipating a like development in 
the social life of nations ? 

And here it is, at the first glance, obvious that, at all events up to 
the present. time, mankind has nowhere, even in the most advanced 
nations of Christendom, reached the stage at which the physical 
sanctions of opinion can, in international affairs, be safely dispensed 
with. Not to refer to America, the present state of Europe, garri- 
soned over its whole extent with immense standing armies, at the 
cost of financial embarrassment and of industrial and commercial 
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depression to the States which maintain them, sufficiently refutes the 
notion—a refutation which might be supplemented at pleasure from 
the events of current history. But the mere fact that opinion in 
international affairs is not yet powerful enough to serve as its own 
sanction, by no means proves that it may not become so; and the 
question for the philosophical publicist is, not simply what is now 
the efficacy of public opinion in the affairs of the nations, but what in 
the advance of civilisation is public opinion capable of becoming. Is 
a state of mutual distrust and suspended hostility destined to be the 
normal and inevitable condition of independent States ? or may we 
reasonably look forward to a time when, in the intercourse of nations, 
as has already happened in the intercourse of individual men, sub- 
mission to opinion may supersede the necessity of violent expedients, 
and “ the kindly earth may slumber lapt in universal law ? ” 

In an essay on international law, by the late Mr. Senior, published 
originally some twenty years ago, in the Edinburgh Review, but 
revised. by him just before his death—one view, perhaps the prevail- 
ing one, on this question, is stated with Mr. Senior’s usual 
emphasis :— 


‘‘ The fear of physical evil,” says Mr. Senior, ‘‘ to the persons and properties of 
the members of the community is the principal restraint on the conduct of 
nations. . . . On the other hand, nations are not restrained by fear of the loss 
of honour; for honour, in the sense in which that word is applied to individuals, 
does not apply to them. It consists in the absence of certain imputations 
which exclude a person tainted by them from the society of his equals. But 
as a nation cannot be excluded from the society of other nations, a nation 
cannot lose its honour, in the sense in which honour is lost by an individual. 
Never has the foreign policy of France been more faithless, more rapacious, 
or more cruel, than during the reign of Louis XIV. For half a century she 
habitually maintained a conduct, a single instance of which would have 
excluded an individual from the society of his equals. At no time was France 
more admired and even courted. At no time were Frenchmen more welcome 
in every court and in every private circle. 

‘* What are often called injuries to the honour of a nation are injuries to 
its vanity. The qualities of which nations are most vain, are force and 
boldness. They know that, so far as they are supposed to possess these 
qualities, they are themselves unlikely to be injured, and may injure others 
with impunity. What they most fear, therefore, is betraying timidity, which is 
both an index and a cause of weakness. But timidity, which excludes a man 
from society, makes a nation only the more acceptable. ‘To call, therefore, any 
manifestation of cowardice, however gross, a loss of national honour, is illogical. 
It implies the double error of applying to a nation a liability which is peculiar 
to an individual, and of inferring a result, which, even if that liability existed 
among nations, would not follow from the supposed cause.” (‘‘ Historical and 
Philosophical Essays,” vol. i., pp. 147, 149.) 


If this statement correctly represents the moral conditions of inter- 
national life—if nations are not only not sensible to the feeling of 
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honour, but incapable of becoming so'—the question just proposed 
for consideration must of course be resolved in the negative. But, 
not to dwell upon the obvious inadequacy of Mr. Senior’s definition 
of “ honour ”—a definition which confounds the feeling itself as a 
principle of conduct with a particular, and by no means an essential 
or invariable, sanction of the conduct which it prescribes—it would 
not be difficult to show that the same line of argument might with 
equal plausibility be used to disprove the existence and efficacy of 
private honour. Never, he tells us, was the foreign policy of France 
more faithless and rapacious than during the reign of Louis XIV., 
when France was universally courted and admired; but what were 
the private morals of high society in France, and we may add in 
Englund, during this time ? What is the kind of life disclosed in 
such books as the memoirs of Grammont and St. Simon? Yet 
because Sedley and Villiers were “admired and courted” by the 
society of the court of Charles II., are we to conclude that honour 
has no existence amongst men ?—that the horsewhip and the pistol 
are the only effective restraints upon social immorality and insolence ? 

The truth is, that in the seventeenth century public opinion was, 
in its influence on the internal no less than on the external affairs of 
nations, still in a rudimentary state; and the progress which it has 
since made in the former of those spheres is highly noteworthy for 
its bearing on the question we are now considering. More particu- 


(1) With most readers of the passage I have quoted, the difficulty, I apprehend, will be 
not to refute Mr. Senior’s reasoning, but to understand how such reasoning could have 
proceeded from aman of the world. The statement, for example, that “ to call any mani- 
festation of cowardice, however gross, a loss of national honour, is illogical,” is as extrava- 
gantly at variance with the most widely-felt sentiments and the most ordinary language 
of mankind, as if it had proceeded from the merest recluse and bookworm. It is a 
curious example of that mingled cynicism and love of paradox which gave so marked a 
bent to Mr. Senior’s mind. How little the views here advanced affected his general 
judgments on international affairs, will be seen from the two following passages from 
the same volume, which, indeed, are only examples of many of the same kind. Referring 
to the part acted by Great Britain in reference to the slave-trade, he remarks that an 
impartial observer, contemplating her conduct, “ would admire the self-devotion with 
which England had encountered offence, misrepresentation, expenditure of treasure and 
life, and even the chances of war, in the hope of preventing evils with which she is 
acquainted only by report, and of civilising, or at least improving, nations of which she 
scarcely knows the names. He might doubt whether the means adopted were wise. 
He might know, indeed, that their failure has been most complete and most calamitous ; 
but he could not deny their generosity.” (Vol. i., p. 56.) And again, his judgment on 
her conduct in the affair of the “Russo-Dutch Loan.” ‘ We'have little doubt that, if 
the question could have been submitted to a legal tribunal, judgment would have been 
given against Russia. But as the decision rested with England, she thought that it 
became her to decide against herself. She has continued her payments as if no severance 
between Holland and Belgium ever occurred.” (Vol. i., p.81.) Is not this precisely the 


even from which, in private life, a man of decent feeling would act in an analogous 
case 
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larly is this the case as regards the efficacy which opinion has since 
attained in that province of internal affairs which is concetned with 
political life. For, without at all overrating the present state of 
political morality in this and other countries, we may yet safely affirm 
that, even within the memory of living men—the fact will of course be 
still more apparent if we extend our comparison further back—it has 
undergone a vast improvement, an improvement which is due entirely 
to the growing influence of public opinion. And if opinion has been 
powerful enough to accomplish this reform in the conduct of internal 
politics—to restrain gross cupidity and self-seeking in public men, and 
to enforce a decent consistency and moderation on political parties— 
why should we be less sanguine of its efficacy in the wider field of 
international morality ? The passions which impel nations into con- 
flict are not stronger than those which, in domestic controversies, 
actuate statesmen and parties: the interests involved in international 
contests are rarely so palpable or direct as those which depend on the 
issues of internal political strife. Why should a force which has been 
found regulative of the former influences prove impotent in control- 
ling the latter ? 

And the reasonableness of sanguine expectation upon this head will 
be the more evident when we reflect on the causes which have led 
to the more rapid growth of public opinion in domestic than in 
international affairs. The conditions of a public opinion are, that 
there should be a public, conscious of common objects and capable 
of interchanging ideas. These conditions have already for a con- 
siderable period been pretty fully realised in the domestic life of most 
civilised states ; they have followed in the wake of popular education, 
a free press, good roads, and improved postal communication. But 
in their bearing upon international society, these agencies are only 
just coming into operation. It is not strange, therefore, that public 
opinion in this wider sphere should still be immature and weak. The 
rapidity, however, with which it is forming—under the influence of ex- 
panding commerce, increasing study of the modern languages, railways 
and steam navigation—is one of the most prominent and remarkable 
facts of the present time. It would be easy to adduce evidence of this 
from patent manifestations in contemporary history ;—for example, 
the enhanced and constantly growing interest taken by the British 
public in questions of foreign policy—a phenomenon which, it is 
said, finds its parallel in other European countries. One instance of 
this kind deserves special attention in connection with the present 
argument. 

The anxiety of the people of the Free States of the American 
Union to obtain the sympathy of foreign nations, but more especially 
that of the people of Great Britain, in their struggle with the 
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insurgent slaveholders has been a subject of general observation. By 
a certain class of writers this susceptibility has been regarded as an 
indication of weakness in the national character, and has been made 
the mark of a good deal of flippant ridicule. That a great people 
should be so sensitive of its fame with foreign countries as to keep 
up through its press a standing controversy in defence of its conduct, 
—that it should send deputations across the Atlantic charged, not 
with soliciting aid from foreign governments, but with convincing 
foreign people of the justice of its cause,— that it should wince 
under harsh criticisms, chafe at ungenerous taunts, while it equally 
welcomed every expression of disinterested approval, or even of dis- 
criminating appreciation—all this has seemed infinitely undignified 
and ridiculous to a certain class of minds. I own, however, that the 
phenomenon seems to me one of most hopeful augury ; forming, as it 
does, the most signal and cogent evidence which the world has yet 
received of the growth of an influence on which more perhaps than 
anything else depends the possibility of any important amelioration 
in the future relations of independent States. It is an example on a 
grand scale of an international sentiment precisely similar in kind to 
that which, through its influence on individuals, has been the chief 
instrument of such improvement as has yet been attained in the 
domestic life of nations—the desire to stand well in the estimation 
of our fellows—the sense of discomfort and mortification which is felt 
under the consciousness of their disapproval. I shall be told, perhaps, 
that the instance which I have taken illustrates rather the weakness 
than the strength of international public opinion, since the people of 
the United States have not suffered themselves to be turned from their 
object by even the strongly expressed opinion of Europe. But, in 
the first place, it is by no means clear that the verdict of Europe has 
been unfavourable to the cause of the United States. The ruling 
classes in England, and the ruling clique in France, have doubtless 
favoured the slaveholders’ cause; but the heart of the English 
masses, and the convictions of no small number of the most thought- 
ful and cultivated Englishmen, have gone with the Free States. 
The liberal party in France has almost to a man taken the same 
side; as has also, I believe, in the main, the liberal party in Ger- 
many. But in truth, for the purpose of the present argument, there 
is no need to count votes. It is not desirable in international, any 
more than in private affairs, that people should substitute their 
neighbours’ convictions for their own. What is wanting is, not that 
independent nations should take their policy—more especially in 
regard to domestic concerns—from other nations, but that they should 
show themselves alive to the moral judgments respecting their policy 
which other nations form—that they should recognise the obligation 
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of justifying their moral position in the eyes of civilised mankind. 
This is that which the people of the Free States have exhibited in a 
degree hitherto quite unparalleled, and by doing so have given to the 
world a hopeful presage—may we not say an encouraging earnest ?— 
of the growing power of public opinion in international affairs. 

There thus seems reason for believing that all the leading currents 
of modern civilisation are setting steadily and rapidly towards the 
formation of a body of international opinion which, judging from the 
efficacy that opinion has already developed in analogous departments 
of human life, there is ground for hoping may ultimately, and at no 
remote date, become an effective check on the conduct of nations. If 
this view be sound, the direction which our efforts should take for any 
radical improvement in the principles by which the conduct of nations 
should be governed is not doubtful. International law must have its 
sanctions; and for these the alternative lies between fleets and 
armies and the moral restraints of opinion. If the enormous arma- 
ments which now weigh upon the physical and mental energies of 
Europe are ever to be largely and permanently reduced, this will only 
be when the nations of Europe feel secure that those instruments may 
be safely dispensed with, which will happen then and no sooner than 
when international opinion is felt to have become strong enough to 
perform their part.’ I have endeavoured to show that this is not an 
impossible consummation ; and if so, the course for the advocates of 
peace and reform would seem to be clear ; it will lie, not in declaim- 
ing against establishments, the evils of which are felt, but felt also 
to be necessary, but in cherishing the growth of that innocuous 
agency which is destined one day to take their place—in cultivating 
a sound international opinion.” I have adverted to the various circum- 


(1) With singular want of appreciation, as it seems to me, of the drift of modern 
tendencies, Dr. Twiss, the most recent writer in England on “The Law of Nations,” 
positively refuses to regard any other sanctions of international law than the physical, 
apparently for the reason that the fact that international law carries a physical sanction, 
constitutes a ground for regarding it as “law proper.’ In truth, the criterion wholly 
fails in its purpose, unless Dr. Twiss is prepared to consider social conventions also as 
instances of “law proper ;”’ these in most parts of the world being, quite as much as 
international law, upheld by the sanctions of physical force. Dr. ‘T'wiss, in contending 
for this view, deprecates the opposite doctrine of Austin (according to which interna- 
tional law is “positive morality merely’’) as tending to weaken “the ascendency of Reason 
over the Will.” But what can be better fitted for this end than a philosophy of inter- 
national law, which puts altogether out of sight the moral forces in international affairs ? 

(2) In entire conformity with the practical course here advocated, as well as with the 
general line of reasoning pursued in this paper, is the following suggestion from a 
journal distinguished at once for the firmness and moderation of its tone on foreign 
questions, on the most important international question now pending. The Daily News 
(October 18, 1865), writes:— It must be admitted, of course, that ‘Her Majesty’s 
Government is the sole guardian of its own honour.’ But the honour of a nation is not 
more precious than the honour of an individual. And in these days, how is it that 
matters affecting personal honour are settled? ‘There was a time when it was thought 
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stances in modern society which favour the growth of this power. 
Its efficacy for the purpose in view, however, will depend not on its 
strength merely, but even more on the unity of its direction. Nations 
must agree upon their mutual duties before opinion can have any 
effect in enforcing them ; and for agreement the most important con- 
dition is a simplification of international questions. Now it happens 
that the present time offers singular facilities for an advance towards 
this end, in the steady liberalisation of commerce from the com- 
plicated restraints of the obsolete system of protection, and in the 
recent progress of ethical and juridical philosophy. The elucidation 
of this aspect of the subject, however, if it is to be attempted, must 
be reserved for another paper. 


J. E. Carrnes. 





that satisfaction for animputation against a man’s personal honour was only to be had 
by resorting to the sword or a pair of pistols. But the days of duelling are past. In 
these times recourse is had either to a court of law, or more commonly to the kind offices 
of mutual friends. And even officers in the British army and navy readily acquiesce in 
this modern system. Nor are there many who fail to acknowledge its advantage. It is, 
perhaps, difficult to understand’why so excellent a system should be confined to private 
life. . . . Let the case of the American Government be submitted by themselves to the 
most eminent statesmen‘and jurists in France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and the other coun- 
tries. Let the wisest and ablest men in Europe and America be asked their opinion upon 
the case made by Lord Russell on the part of the British Government, and by Mr. Adams 
on the part of the American Government. There is no danger that the oracles would 
remain silent, and it is obvious that the opinions thus obtained must carry weight which 
would be almost irresistible. To whichever side the majority of those consulted inclined 
it would be well-nigh impossible for the other side to maintain its position. It is not 
assumed that either Government will agree beforehand to be bound by the preponder- 
ating opinion; nevertheless, it can scarcely be supposed that the people of America, or 
the people of England, would permit their ministers to enforce claims thus condemned 
by the general consent of the leading statesmen and jurists of the civilised world... . . 
. . . Let an appeal be made to the civilised world. If the opinions delivered by the 
eminent men who may be consulted are unanimous, or even if the majority in favour of 
cither side is very considerable, the matter may be considered settled. If the opinion of 
the civilised world is with England, the British Government and the British people will 
be justified in resisting the claims made upon them. If, on the other hand, that opinion 
is with the United States, the concessions we may have to make will not only be without 
danger ‘ to neutral nations in all future wars,’ but we shall have the assurance that we 
have maintained the peace without sacrificing the national honour.” 














THE BELTON ESTATE. 
Cuaptrer XXIII. 


THE LAST DAY AT BELTON. 


In course of post there came an answer from Lady Aylmer, naming 
a day for Clara’s journey to Yorkshire, and also a letter from Captain 
Aylmer, in which he stated that he would meet her in London and 
convey her down to Aylmer Park. ‘The House is sitting,” he said, 
“and therefore I shall be a little troubled about my time; but I 
cannot allow that your first meeting with my mother should take 
place in my absence.” This was all very well, but at the end of the 
letter there was a word of caution that was not so well. “I am sure, 
my dear Clara, that you will remember how much is due to my 
mother’s age, and character, and position. Nothing will be wanted 
to the happiness of our marriage if you can succeed in gaining her 
affection, and therefore I make it my first request to you that you 
should endeavour to win her good opinion.” There was nothing 
perhaps really amiss, certainly nothing unreasonable, in such words 
from a future husband to his future wife ; but Clara, as she read them, 
shook her head and pressed her foot against the ground in anger. It 
would not do. Sorrow would come, and trouble and disappointment. 
She did not say so, even to herself, in words ; but the words, though 
not spoken, were audible enough to herself. She could not, would 
not, bend to Lady Aylmer, and she knew that trouble would come of 
this visit. 

I fear that many ladies will condemn Miss Amedroz when I tell 
them that she showed this letter to her cousin Will. It does not 
promise well for any of the parties concerned when a young woman 
with two lovers can bring herself to show the love-letters of him to 
whom she is engaged to the other lover whom she has refused! But 
I have two excuses to put forward in Clara’s defence. In the first 
place, Captain Aylmer’s love-letters were not in truth love-letters, 
but were letters of business; and in the next place, Clara was teach- 
ing herself to regard Will Belton as her brother, and to forget that 
he had ever assumed the part of a lover. 

She was so teaching herself, but I cannot say that the lesson was 
one easily learned; nor had the outrage upon her of which Will had 
been guilty, and which was described in the last chapter, made the 
teaching easier. But she had determined, nevertheless, that it should 
be so. When she thought of Will her heart would become very soft 
towards him ; and sometimes, when she thought of Captain Aylmer, 
her heart would become anything but soft towards him. Unloving 
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feelings would be very strong within her bosom as she re-read his 
letters, and remembered that he had not come to her, but had sent 
her seventy-five pounds to comfort her in her trouble! Nevertheless, 
he was to be her husband, and she would do her duty. What might 
have happened had Will Belton come to Belton Castle before she had 
known Frederic Aylmer,—of that she stoutly resolved that she would 
never think at all; and consequently the thought was always intruding 
upon her. 

“You will sleep one night in town, of course,” said Will. 

“T suppose so. You know all about that. I shall do as I’m told.” 

“You can’t go down to Yorkshire from here in one day. Where 
would you like to stay in London?” 

“How on earth should I know? Ladies do sleep at hotels in 
London sometimes, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes. I can write and have rooms ready for you.” 

“ Then that difficulty is over,” said Clara. 

But in Belton’s estimation the difficulty was not exactly over. 
Captain Aylmer would, of course, be in London that night, and it 
was a question with Will whether or no Clara was not bound in 
honour to tell the—accursed beast, I am afraid Mr. Belton called him 
in his soliloquies—where she would lodge on the occasion. Or 
would it suffice that he, Will, should hand her over to the enemy at 
the station of the Great Northern Railway on the following morning. 
All the little intricacies of the question presented themselves to 
Will’s imagination. How careful he would be with her, that the inn 
accommodation should suffice for her comfort! With what.pleasure 
would he order a little dinner for them two, making something of a 
gentle féte of the occasion! How sedulously would he wait upon 
her with those little attentions, amounting almost to worship, with 
which such men as Will Belton are prone to treat all women in 
exceptionable circumstances, when the ordinary routine of life has 
been disturbed! If she had simply been his cousin, and if he had 
never regarded her otherwise, how happily could he have done all 
this! As things now were, if it was left to him to do, he should 
do it, with what patience and grace might be with his power; he 
would do it, though he would be mindful every moment of the 
bitterness of the transfer which he would so soon be obliged to make ; 
but he doubted whether it would not be better for Clara’s sake that 
the transfer should be made over-night. He would take her up to 
London, because in that way he could be useful; and then he would 
go away and hide himself. ‘Has Captain Aylmer said where he 
would meet you?” he asked after a pause. 

“Of course I must write and tell him.” 

“And is he to come to you,—when you reach London ?” 


“He has said nothing about that. He will probably be at the 
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House of Commons, or too busy somewhere to come to me then. But 
why do youask? Do you want to hurry through town?” 

“‘Oh dear, no.” 

“Or perhaps you have friends you want to see. Pray don’t let me 
be in your way. I shall do very well, you know.” 

Belton rebuked her by a look before he answered her. “I was 
only thinking,” he said, “of what would be most convenient for 
yourself. I have nobody to see, and nothing to do, and nowhere to 
go to.” Then Clara understood it all, and said that she would write 
to Captain Aylmer and ask him to join them at the hotel. 

She determined that she would see Mrs. Askerton before she went; 
and as that lady did not come to the Castle, Clara called upon her at 
the cottage. This she did the day before she left, and she took her 
cousin with her. Belton had been at the cottage once or twice since 
the day on which Mrs. Askerton had explained to him how the 
Aylmer alliance might be extinguished, but Colonel Askerton had 
always been there, and no reference had been made to the former 
conversation. Colonel Askerton was not there now, and Belton was 
almost afraid that words would be spoken to which he would hardly 
know how to listen. 

«And so you are really going?” said Mrs. Askerton. 

“Yes; we start to-morrow,” said Clara. 

“T am not thinking of the journey to London,” said Mrs. Askerton, 
“but of the danger and privations of your subsequent progress to the 
North.” 

“T shall do very well. I am not afraid that any one will eat me.” 

“There are so many different ways of eating people! Are there 
not, Mr. Belton ?” 

“T don’t know about eating, but there are a great many ways of 
boring people,” said he. 

“ And I should think they will be great at that kind of thing at 
Aylmer Castle. One never hears of Sir Anthony, but I can fancy 
Lady Aylmer to be a terrible woman.” 

“T shall manage to hold my own, I dare say,” said Clara. 

“T hope you will; I do hope you will,” said Mrs. Askerton. “I 
don’t know whether you will be powerful to do so, or whether you 
will fail; my heart is not absolute; but I do know what will be the 
result if you are successful.” 

“Tt is much more then than I know myself.” 

“That I can believe too. Do you travel down to Yorkshire 
alone?” 

“No; Captain Aylmer will meet me in town.” 

Then Mrs. Askerton looked at Mr. Belton, but made no immediate 
reply ; nor did she say anything further about Clara’s journey. She 
looked at Mr. Belton, and Will caught her eye, and understood that 
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he was being rebuked for not having carried out that little scheme 
which had been prepared for him. But he had come to hate the 
scheme, and almost hated Mrs. Askerton for proposing it. He had 
declared to himself that her welfare, Clara’s welfare, was the one 
thing which he should regard; and he had told himself that he was 
not strong enough, either in purpose or in wit, to devise schemes for 
her welfare. She was better able to manage things for herself than 
he was to manage them for her. If she loved this “ accursed beast,” 
let her marry him; only, 
he could not bring himself to think it possible that she should love 
him. 

“I suppose you will never see this place again?” said Mrs. 
Askerton after a long pause. 

“‘T hope I shall, very often,” said Clara. “‘ Why should I not see it 
again? It is not going out of the family.” 

“No; not exactly out of the family. That is, it will belong to 
your cousin.” 

“And cousins may be as far apart as strangers, you mean; but 
Will and I are not like that ; are we, Will?” 

“T hardly know what we are like,”’ said he. 

“ You do not mean to say that you will throw me over? But the 
truth is, Mrs. Askerton, that I do not mean to be thrown over. I 
look upon him as my brother, and I intend to cling to him as sisters 
do cling.” 

“ You will hardly come back here before you are married,” said 
Mrs. Askerton. It was a terrible speech for her to make, and could 
only be excused on the ground that the speaker was in truth desirous 
of doing that which she thought would benefit both of those whom 
she addressed. “Of course,you are going to your wedding now ?” 

“T am doing nothing of the kind,” said Clara. “How can you 
speak in that way to me so soon after my father’s death? It is a 
rebuke to me for being here at all.” 

“T intend no rebuke, as you well know. What I mean is this; if 
you do not stay in Yorkshire till you are married, let the time be 
when it may, where do you intend to go in the meantime ?”’ 

“My plans are not settled yet.” 

“She will have this house if she pleases,” said Will. ‘There will 
be no one else here. It will be her own, to do as she likes with it.” 

“ She will hardly come here,—to be alone.” 

“T will not be inquired into, my dear,” said Clara, speaking with 
restored good humour. “Of course I am an unprotected female, and 
subject to disadvantages. Perhaps I have no plans for the future ; 
and if I have plans, perhaps I do not mean to divulge them.” 

“Thad better come to the point at once,” said Mrs. Askerton. “If 
— if—if it should ever suit you, pray come here to us. Flowers 
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shall not be more welcome in May. It is difficult to speak of it all, 
though you both understand everything as wellasI do. I cannot 
press my invitation as another woman might.” 

“ Yes, you can,” said Clara with energy. ‘Of course you can.” 

“Can I? ThenIdo. Dear Clara, do come to us.” And then as 
she spoke Mrs. Askerton knelt on the ground at her visitor’s knees. 
“Mr. Belton, do tell her that when she is tired with the grandeur 
of Aylmer Park she may come to us here.” 

“T don’t know anything about the grandeur of Aylmer Park,” 
said Will, suddenly. 

“‘ But she may come here ;—may she not ?”’ 

“She will not ask my leave,” said he. 

“She says that you are her brother. Whose leave should she 
ask ? ” 

“He knows that I should ask his rather than that of any living 
person,” said Clara. 

“There, Mr. Belton. Now you must say that she may come ;—or 
that she may not.” 

“T will say nothing. She knows what to do much better than I 
can tell her.” 

Mrs. Askerton was still kneeling, and again appealed to Clara. 
“You hear what he says. What do you say yourself? Will you 
come to us?—that is, if such a visit will suit you,—in point of 
convenience ?” 

“T will make no promise; but I know no reason why I should not.” 

“ And I must be content with that? Well; I will be content.” 
Then she got up. ‘For such a one as I am, that is a great deal, 
And, Mr. Belton, let me tell you this;—I can be grateful to you, 
though you cannot be gracious to me.” 

“T hope I have not been ungracious,” said he. 

“Upon my word, I cannot compliment you. But there is some- 
thing so much better than grace, that I can forgive you, You know, 
at any rate, how thoroughly I wish you well.” 

Upon this Clara got up to take her leave, and the demonstrative 
affection of an embrace between the two women afforded a remedy 
for the awkwardness of the previous conversation. ‘‘ God bless you, 
dearest,”’ said Mrs. Askerton. ‘“ May I write to you?” 

“ Certainly,” said Clara. 

« And you will answer my letters ?” 

“Of course I will. You must tell me everything about the place ; 
—and especially as to Bessey. Bessey is never to be sold ;—is she, 
Will?” Bessey was the cow which Belton had given her. 

“‘ Not if you choose to keep her.” 

“TI will go down and see to her myself,” said Mrs. Askerton, “and 
will utter little prayers of my own over her horns,—that certain 
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events that I desire may come to pass. Good-bye, Mr. Belton. You 
may be as ungracious as you please, but it will not make any 
difference.” 

When Clara and her cousin left the cottage they did not return to 
the house immediately, but took a last walk round the park, and 
through the shrubbery, and up to the rocks on which a remark- 
able scene had once taken place between them. Few words were 
spoken as they were walking, and there had been no agreement as to 
the path they would take. Each seemed to understand that there 
was much of melancholy in their present mood, and that silence was 
more fitting than speech. But when they reached the rocks Belton 
sat himself down, asking Clara’s leave to stop there for a moment. 
“‘T don’t suppose I shall ever come to this place again,” said he. 

“You are as bad as Mrs. Askerton,” said Clara. 

“T do not think I shall ever come to this place again,” said he, 
repeating his words very solemnly. ‘“ At any rate, I will never do so 
willingly, unless wi 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless you are either my wife, or have promised to become so.” 

“Oh, Will; you know that that is impossible.” 

“Then it is impossible that I should come here again.” 

“ You know that I am engaged to another man.” 

“Of course Ido. I am not asking you to break your engagement. 
I am simply telling you that in spite of that engagement I love you 
as well as I did love you before you had made it. I have a right to 
let you know the truth.” As if she had not known it without his 
telling it toher now! “It was here that I told you that I loved you. 
I now repeat it here; and will never come here again unless I may say 
the same thing over and over and over. That is all. We might as 
well go on now.” But when he got up she sat down as though 
unwilling to leave the spot. It was still winter, and the rock was 
damp with cold drippings from the trees, and the moss around 
was wet, and little pools of water had formed themselves in the 
shallow holes upon the surface. She did not speak as she seated 
herself; but he was of course obliged to wait till she should be ready 
to,accompany him. “It is too cold for you to sit there,” he said. 

“ Come, Clara; I will not have you loiter here. It is cold and wet.” 
“Tt is not colder for me than for you.” 
“You are not used to that sort of thing as I am.” 
“Will,” she said, ‘ you must never speak to me again as you spoke 
just now. Promise me that you will not.” 
“ Promises will do no good in such a matter.” 
“Tt is almost a repetition of what you did before ;—though of 
course it is not so bad as that.” 
“ Everything I do is bad.” 
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“No, Will;—dear Will! Almost everything you do is good. 
But of what use can it be to either of us for you to be thinking of 
that which can never be. Cannot you think of me as your sister,— 
and only as your sister?” 

“No; I cannot.” 

“Then it is not right that we should be together.” 

“T know nothing about right. You ask me a question, and I 
suppose you don’t wish that I should tell you a lie.” 

“Of course I do not wish that.” 

“ Therefore I tell you the truth. I love you,—as any other man 
loves the girl that he does love; and, as far as I know myself now, I 
never can be happy unless you are my own.” 

“Oh, Will, how can that be, when I am engaged to marry another 
man ?” 

“ As to your engagement I should care nothing. Does he love 
you as I love you. If he loves you, why is he not here? If he loves 
you, why does he let his mother ill-use you, and treat you with scorn ? 
If he loves you as I love you, how could he write to you as he does 
write? Would I write to you such a letter as that? Would I let 
you be here without coming to you,—to be looked after by any one 
else? If you had said that you would be my wife, would I leave 
you in solitude and sorrow, and then send you seventy-five pounds to 
console you. If you think he loves you, Clara——” 

“He thought he was doing right when he sent me the money.” 

“ But he shouldn’t have thought it right. Never mind. I don’t 
want to accuse him ; but this I know,—and you know; he does not 
love you as I love you.” 

“What can I say to answer you ?” 

“Say that you will wait till you have seen him. Say that I may 
have a hope,—a chance; that if he is cold, and hard, and,—and,— 
and, just what we know he is, then I may have a chance.” 

“ How can I say that when I am engaged to him? Can not you 
understand that I am wrong to let you spesk of him as you do?” 

“ How else am I to apeak of him?. Tell me this. Do you love 
him ?” 

“ Yes;—lI do.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“Will!” 

“T don’t believe it. Nothing on earth shall make me believe it. 
It is impossible ;— impossible ! ” 

“ Do you mean to insult me, Will?” 

“No; I do not mean to insult you, but I mean to tell you the 
truth. Ido not think you love that man as you ought to love the 
man whom you are going to marry. I should tell you just the same 
thing if I were really your brother. Of course it isn’t that I suppose 
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you love any one else,—me for instance. I’m not such a fool as that. 
But I don’t think you love him; and I’m quite sure he doesn’t love 
you. That’s just what I believe; and if I do believe it, how am I to 
help telling you ?”’ 

“You've no right to have such beliefs.” 

“ How am I to help it? Well ;—never mind. I won’t let you 
sit there any longer. At any rate you'll be able to understand now 
that I shall never come to this place any more.” Clara, as she got 
up to obey him, felt that she also ought never to see it again ;— 
unless, indeed,—unless———. 

They passed that evening together without any reference to the 
scene on the rock, or any allusion to their own peculiar troubles. 
Clara, though she would not admit to Mrs. Askerton that she was 
going away from the place for ever, was not the less aware that such 
might very probably be the case. She had no longer any rights of 
ownership at Belton Castle, and all that had taken place between her 
and her cousin tended to make her feel that under no circumstances 
could she again reside there. Nor was it probable that she would be 
able to make to Mrs. Askerton the visit of which they had been 
talking. If Lady Aylmer were wise,—so Clara thought,—there 
would be no mention of Mrs. Askerton at Aylmer Park; and, if so, 
of course she would not outrage her future husband by proposing to 
go toa house of which she knew that he disapproved. If Lady Aylmer 
were not wise ;—if she should take upon herself the task of rebuking 
Clara for her friendship,—then, in such circumstances as those, 
Clara believed that the visit to Mrs. Askerton might be possible. 

But she determined that she would leave the home in which she 
had been born, and had passed so many happy and so many unhappy 
days, as though she were never to see itagain. All her packing had 
been done, down to the last fragment of an old letter that was stuffed 
into her writing-desk ; but, nevertheless, she went about the house 
with a candle in her hand, as though she were still looking that 
nothing had been omitted, while she was in truth saying farewell in 
her heart to every corner which she knew so well. When at last she 
came down to pour out for her desolate cousin his cup of tea, she 
declared that everything was done. ‘ You may go to work now, 
Will,” she said, “and do what you please with the old place. My 
jurisdiction in it is over.” 

“ Not altogether,” said he. He no longer spoke like a despairing 
lover. Indeed there was a smile round his mouth, and his voice was 
cheery. 

“Yes ;—altogether. I give over my sovereignty from this mo- 
ment ;—and a dirty, dilapidated sovereignty it is.” 

“ That’s all very well to say.” 

“And also very well to do. What best pleases me in going to 
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Aylmer Castle just now is the power it gives me of doing at once 
that which otherwise I might have put off till the doing of it had 
become much more unpleasant. Mr. Belton, there is the key of the 
cellar,—which I believe gentlemen always regard as the real sign of 
possession. I don’t advise you to trust much to the contents.” He 
took the key from her, and without saying a word chucked it across 
the room on to an old sofa. “If you won’t take it, you had better, 
at any rate, have it tied up with the others,” she said. 

“‘T dare say you'll know where to find it when you want it,” he 
answered. 

“T shall never want it.” 

“Then it’s as well there as anywhere else.” 

“ But you won’t remember, Will.” 

“T don’t suppose I shall have occasion for remembering.” Then 
he paused a moment before he went on. ‘I have told you before 
that I do not intend to take possession of the place. I do not regard 
it as mine at all.” 

« And whose is it, then ? ” 

“ Yours.” 

‘No, dear Will; it isnot mine.. You know that.” 

“T intend that it shall be so, and therefore you might as well put 
the keys where you will know how to find them.” 

After he had gone she did take up the key, and tied it with sundry 
others, which she intended to give to the old servant who was to be 
left in charge of the house. But after a few moments’ consideration 
she took the cellar key again off the bunch, and put it back upon the 
sofa,—in the place to which he had thrown it. 

On the following morning they started on their journey. The old 
fly from Redicote was not used on this occasion, as Belton had 
ordered a pair of post-horses and a comfortable carriage from Taunton. 
“T think it such a shame,” said Clara, “ going away for the last 
time without having Jerry and the grey horse.” Jerry was the man 
who had once driven her to Taunton when the old horse fell with her 
on the road. “But Jerry and the grey horse could not have taken 
you and me too, and all our lugg: nee,” said Will. “ Poor Jerry! I 
suppose not,” said Clara; “but still there is an injury done in going 
without him.” 

There were four or five old dependants of the family standing 
round the door to bid her adieu, to all of whom she gave her hand 
with a cordial pressure. They at least seemed to regard her depar- 
ture as final. And of course it was final. She had assured herself 
of that during the night. And just as they were about to start, both 
Colonel and Mrs. Askerton walked up to the door. ‘“ He wouldn’t 
let you go without bidding you farewell,” said Mrs. Askerton. “I 
am so glad to shake hands with him,” Clara answered. Then the 
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Colonel spoke a word to her, and, as he did so, his wife contrived to 
draw Will Belton for a moment behind the carriage. ‘ Never give 
it up, Mr. Belton,” said she, eagerly. “If you persevere, she’ll be 
yours yet.” “TI fear not,” he said. “Stick to her like a man,” said 
she, pressing his hand in her vehemence. “If you do, you'll live to 
thank me for having told you so.” Will had not a word to say for 
himself, but he thought that he would stick to her. Indeed, he 
thought that he had stuck to her pretty well. 

At last they were off, and the village of Belton was behind them, 
Will, glancing into his cousin’s face, saw that her eyes were laden 
with tears, and refrained from speaking. As they passed the ugly 
red-brick rectory-house, Clara for a moment put her face to the 
window, and then withdrew it. “There is nobody there,” she 
said, “who will care to see me. Considering that I have lived here 
all my life, is it not odd that there should be so few to bid me good- 
bye ?” 

“‘ People do not like to put themselves forward on such occasions,” 
said Will. 

“‘ People !—there are no people. No one ever had so few to care 
for them as I have. And now . But never mind; I mean to 
do very. well, and I shall do very well.” Belton would not take 
advantage of her in her sadness, and they reached the station at 
Taunton almost without another word. 

Of course they had to wait there for half an hour, and of course 
the waiting was very tedious. To Will it was very tedious indeed, 
as he was not by nature good at waiting. To Clara, who on this 
occasion sat perfectly still in the waiting-room, with her toes on the 
fender before the fire, the evil of the occasion was not so severe. 
“The man would take two hours for the journey, though I told him 
an hour and a half would be enough,” said Will, querulously. 

“ But we might have had an accident.” 

“An accident! What accident? People don’t have accidents 
every day.” 

At last the train came and they started. Clara, though she had 
with her her best friend,—I may almost say the friend whom in the 
world she loved the best,—did not have an agreeable journey. Belton 
would not talk; but as he made no attempt at reading, Clara did not 
like to have recourse to the book which she had in her travelling- 
bag. He sat opposite to her, opening the window and shutting it as 
he thought she might like it, but looking wretched and forlorn. At 
Swindon he brightened up for a moment under the excitement of 
getting her something to eat, but that relaxation lasted only for a few 
minutes. After that he relapsed again into silence till the train had 
passed Slough, and he knew that in another half-hour they would be 
in London. Then he leant over her and spoke. 
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“This will probably be the last opportunity I shall have of saying 
a few words to you,—alone.” 


“ T don’t know that at all, Will.” 

“It will be the last for a long time at any rate. And as I have 
got something to say, I might as well say it now. I have thought a 
great deal about the property,—the Belton estate I mean; and I 
don’t intend to take it as mine.” 

“That is sheer nonsense, Will. You must take it, as it is yours, 
and can’t belong to any one else.” 

“‘T have thought it over, and I am quite sure that all the business 
of the entail was wrong,—radically wrong from first to last. You 
are to understand that my special regard ‘for you has nothing what- 
ever todo with it. I should do the same thin g if I felt that I hated you.” 

“ Don’t hate me, Will!” 

“You know what I mean. I think the intent was all wrong, and 
I shan’t take advantage of it. It’s not common sense that I should 
have everything because of poor Charley’s misfortune.” 

“ But it seems to me that it does not depend upon you or upon me, 
or upon anybody. It is yours,—by law, you know.” 

« And therefore it won’t be sufficient for me to give it up without 
making it yours by law also,—which I intend to do. I shall stay in 
town to-morrow and give instructions to Mr. Green. I have thought 
it proper to tell you this now, in order that you may mention it to— 
Captain Aylmer.” 

They were leaning over in the carriage one towards the other ; her 
face had been slightly turned away from him; but now she slowly 
raised her eyes till they met his, and looking into the depth of them, 
and seeing there all his love and all his suffering, and the great 
nobility of his nature, her heart melted within her. Gradually, as 
her tears came,—would come in spite of all her constraint, she again 
turned her face towards the window. “I can’t talk now,” she said, 
‘Indeed I can’t.” 

“There is no need for any more talking about it,’ he replied. And 
there was no more talking between them on that subject, or on any 
other, till the tickets had been taken and the train was again in motion. 
Then he referred to it again for a moment, “ You will tell Captain 
Aylmer, my dear.” 

“T will tell him what you say, that he may know your generosity. 
But of course he will agree with me that no such offer can be 
accepted. It is quite,—quite,—quite out of the question.” 

“‘ You had better tell him and say nothing more; or you can ask 
him to see Mr. Green,—after to-morrow. He, as a man who under- 
stands business, will know that this arrangement must be made, if I 
choose to make it. Come; here we are. Porter, a four-wheeled cab. 
Do you go with him, and I’ll look after the luggage.” 
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Clara, as she got into the cab, felt that she ought to have been 
more stout in her resistance to his offer. But it would be better, 
perhaps, that she should write to him from Aylmer Park, and get 
Frederic to write also. 
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Art the door of the hotel of the Great Northern Railway Station they 
met Captain Aylmer. Rooms had been taken there because they 
were to start by an early train on that line in the morning, and 
Captain Aylmer had undertaken to order dinner. There was nothing 
particular in the meeting to make it unpleasant to our friend Will. 
The fortunate rival could do no more in the hall of the inn than 
give his hand to his affianced bride, as he might do to any other 
lady, and then suggest to her that she should go upstairs and see her 
room. When he had done this, he also offered his hand to Belton ; 
and Will, though he would almost sooner have cut off his own, was 
obliged to take it. In a few minutes the two men were standing 
alone together in the sitting-room. 

“‘T suppose you found it cold coming up ?”’ said the captain. 

“ Not particularly,” said Will. 

“ It’s rather a long journey from Belton.” 

“ Not very long,” said Will. 

“ Not for you, perhaps; but Miss Amedroz must be tired.” 

Belton was angry at having his cousin called Miss Amedroz,— 
feeling that the reserve of the name was intended to keep him at a 
distance. But he would have been equally angry had Aylmer called 
her Clara. 

“My cousin,” said Will, stoutly, “is able to bear slight fatigue of 
that kind without suffering.” 

“‘T didn’t suppose she suffered; but journeys are always tedious, 
especially where there is so much road work. I believe you are 
twenty miles from the station ?” 

“ Belton Castle is something over twenty miles from Taunton.” 

“We are seven from our station at Aylmer Park, and we think 
that a great deal.” 

“Tm more than that at Plaistow,” said Will. 

“Qh, indeed. Plaistow is in Norfolk, I believe ?” 

“Yes ;—Plaistow is in Norfolk.” 

“T suppose you'll leave it now and go into Somersetshire,” sug- 
gested Captain Aylmer. 

“Certainly not. Why should I leave it ?” 
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“T thought, perhaps,—as Belton Castle is now your own 

“ Plaistow Hall is more my own than Belton Castle, if that signi- 
fies anything,— which it doesn’t.” This he said in an angry tone, 
which, as he became conscious of it, he tried to rectify. “I’ve a deal 
of stock and all that sort of thing at Plaistow, and couldn’t very well 
leave it, even if I wished it,” he said. 

“You've pretty good shooting too, I suppose,” said Aylmer. 

“ As far as partridges go I'll back it against most properties of the 
same extent in any county.” 

“T’m too busy a man myself,” said the Captain, “to do much at 
partridges. We think more of pheasants down with us.” 

“1 dare say.” 

“ But a Norfolk man like you is of course keen about birds.” 

“ We are obliged to put up with what we’ve got, you know ;—not 
but what I believe there is a better general head of game in Norfolk 
than in any other county in England.” 

“ That’s what makes your hunting rather poor.” 

“Our hunting poor! Why do you say it’s poor?” 

“So many of you are against preserving foxes.” 

“Tl tell you what, Captain Aylmer; I don’t know what pack you 
hunt with, but T’ll bet you a five-pound note that we killed more 
foxes last year than you did ;—that is, taking three days a week. 
Nine-and-twenty brace and a half in a short season I don’t call poor 
at all.” 

Captain Aylmer saw that the man was waxing angry, and made no 
further allusion either to the glories or deficiencies of Norfolk. As 
he could think of no other subject on which to speak at the spur of 
the moment, he sat himself down and took up a paper; Belton took 
up another, and so they remained till Clara made her appearance. 
That Captain Aylmer read his paper is probable enough. He was 
not a man easily disconcerted, and there was nothing in his present 
position to disconcert him. But I feel sure that Will Belton did not 
read a word. He was angry with this rival, whom he hated, and was 
angry with himself for showing his anger. He would have wished to 
appear to the best advantage before this man, or rather before Clara 
in this man’s presence ; and he knew that in Clara’s absence he was 
making such a fool of himself that he would be unable to recover his 
prestige. He had serious thoughts within his own breast whether it 
would not be as well for him to get up from his seat and give Captain 
Aylmer a thoroughly good thrashing ;—“ drop into him and punch his 
head,” as he himself would have expressed it. For the moment such 
an exercise would give him immense gratification. The final results 
would, no doubt, be disastrous ; but then, all future results, as far as 
he could see them, were laden with disaster. He was still thinking 


of this, eyeing the man from under the newspaper, and telling him- 
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self that the feat would probably be too easy to afford much enjoy- 
ment, when Clara re-entered the room. Then he got up, acting on 
the spur of the moment,—got up quickly and suddenly, and began 
to bid her adieu. 

, “But you are going to dine here, Will?” she said. 

“No; I think not.” 

“You promised you would. You told me you had nothing to do 
to-night.” Then she turned to Captain Aylmer. ‘ You expect my 
cousin to dine with us to-day ? ” 

“T ordered dinner for three,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“Oh, very well; it’s all the same thing to me,” said Will. 

“ And to me,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“Tt’s not at all the same thing to me,” said Clara. “I don’t know 
when I may see my cousin again. I should think it very bad of you, 
Will, if you went away this evening.” 

“Tl go out just for half an hour,” said he, “and be back to 
dinner.” 


“We dine at seven,” said the Captain. Then Belton took his hat 
and left the two lovers together. 

«Your cousin seems to be a rather surly sort of gentleman.” Those 
were the first words which Captain Aylmer spoke when he was alone 
with the lady of his love. Nor was he demonstrative of his affection 
by any of the usual signs of regard which are permitted to accepted 
lovers. He did not offer to kiss her, nor did he attempt to take her 
hand with a warmer pressure now that he was alone with her. He 
probably might have gone through some such ceremony had he first 
met Clara in a position propitious to such purposes ; but, as it was, 
he had been a little ruffled by Will Belton’s want of good breeding, 
and had probably forgotten that any such privileges might have 
been his. I wonder whether any remembrance flashed across Clara’s 
mind at this moment of her cousin Will’s great iniquity in the 
sitting-room at Belton Castle. She thought of it very often, and 
may possibly have thought of it now. 

“T don’t believe that he is surly, Frederic,” she said. ‘“ He may, 
perhaps, be out of humour.” 

“ And why should he be out of humour with me? I only sug- 
gested to him that it might suit him to live at Belton instead of at 
that farm of his, down in Norfolk.” 

“He is very fond of Plaistow, I fancy.” 

“But that’s no reason why he should be cross with me. I don’t 
envy him his taste, that’s all. If he can’t understand that he, with 
his name, ought to live on the family property which belongs to him, 
it isn’t likely that anything that I can say will open his eyes upon 
the subject.” 
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“The truth is, Frederic, he has some romantic notion about the 
Belton estate.” 


“ What romantic notion ? ” 

“ He thinks it should not be his at all.” 

“Whose then ? Who does he think should have it ?” 

“ Of course there can be nothing in it, you know; of course it’s all 
nonsense.” 

“ But what is his idea? Who does he think should be the owner?” 

“He means—that it should be—mine. But of course, Frederic, 
it is all nonsense ; we know that.” 

It did not seem to be quite clear at the moment that Frederic had 
altogether made up his mind upon the subject. As he heard these 
tidings from Clara there came across his face a puzzled, dubious look, 
as though he did not quite understand the proposition which had been 
suggested to him ;—as though some consideration were wanted before 
he could take the idea home to himself and digest it, so as to enable 
himself to express an opinion upon it. There might be something in 
it,—some show of reason which did not make itself clear to Clara’s 
feminine mind. “I have never known what was the precise nature 
of your father’s marriage settlement,” said he. 

Then Clara began to explain with exceeding eagerness that there 
was no question as to the accuracy of the settlement, or the legality of 
the entail ;—that indeed there was no question as to anything. Her 
cousin Will was romantic, and that was the end of it. Of course, 
—quite as a matter of course, this romance would lead to nothing ; 
and she had only mentioned the subject now to show that her cousin’s 
mind might possibly be disturbed when the question of his future 
residence was raised. “I quite feel with you,” she said, “that it 
will be much nicer that he should live at the old family place; but 
just at present I do not speak about it.” 

“Tf he is thinking of not claiming Belton, it is quite another 
thing,” said Aylmer. 

“ It is his without any claiming,” said Clara. 

« Ah, well; it will all be settled before long,” said Aylmer. 

“It is settled already,” said Clara. 

At seven the three met again, and when the dinner was on the 
table there was some little trouble as to the helping of the fish. Which 
of the two men should take the lead on the occasion? But Clara 
decided the question by asking her cousin to make himself useful. 
There can be little doubt but that Captain Aylmer would have dis- 
tributed the mutton chops with much more grace, and have carved 
the roast fowl with much more skill; but it suited Clara that Will 
should have the employment, and Will did the work. Captain 
Aylmer, throughout the dinner, endeavoured to be complaisant, and 
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Clara exerted herself to talk as though all matters around them were 
easy. Will, too, made his effort, every now and then speaking a 
word, and restraining himself from snapping at his rival; but the 
restraint was in itself evident, and there were symptoms throughout 
the dinner that the untamed man was longing to fly at the throat of 
the man that was tamed. 

“Ts it supposed that I ought to go away for a little while?” said 
Clara, as soon as she had drunk her own glass of wine. 

“Oh dear, no,” said the Captain. ‘ We'll have a cup of coffee ;— 
that is, if Mr. Belton likes it.” 

‘“‘ Tt’s all the same to me,” said Will. 

“But won’t you have some more wine?” Clara asked. 

“No more for me,” said Captain Aylmer. “Perhaps Mr. 
Belton = 

“Who; I? No; I don’t want any more wine,” said Will; and 
then they were all silent. 

It was very hard upon Clara. After a while the coffee came, and 
even that was felt to be a comfort. Though there was no pouring 
out to be done, no actual employment enacted, still the manceu- 
vring of the cups created a diversion. “If either of you like to 
smoke,” she said, “I shan’t mind it in the least.” But neither of 
them would smoke. ‘“ At what hour shall we get to Aylmer Park 
to-morrow ?” Clara asked. _ 

“ At half-past four,” said the Captain. 

“Oh indeed ;—so early as that.” What was she to say next ? 
Will, who had not touched his coffee, and who was sitting stiffly at 
the table as though he were bound in duty not to move, was be- 
coming more and more grim every moment. She almost repented 
that she had asked him to remain with them. Certainly there was 
no comfort in his company, either to them or to himself. ‘“ How long 
shall you remain in town, Will, before you go down to Plaistow?” 
she asked. 

“One day,” he replied. 

“Give my kind love,—my very kindest love to Mary. I wish 
I knew her. I wish I could think that I might soon know her.” 

“You'll never know her,” said Belton. The tone of his voice was 
actually savage as he spoke ;—so much so that Aylmer turned in his 
chair to look at him, and Clara did not dare to answer him. But 
now that he had been made to speak, it seemed that he was deter- 
mined to persevere. ‘“ How should you ever know her? Nothing 
will ever bring you into Norfolk, and nothing will ever take her out 
of it.” 

“T don’t quite see why cither of those assertions should be made.” 

« Nevertheless they’re both true. Had you ever meant to come 
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to Norfolk you would have come now.” He had not even asked her 
to come, having arranged with his sister that in their existing cir- 
cumstances any such asking would not be a kindness; and yet he 
rebuked her now for not coming ! 

“‘ My mother is very anxious that Miss Amedroz should pay her a 
visit at Aylmer Park,” said the Captain. 

“ And she’s going to Aylmer Park, so your mother’s anxiety need 
not disturb her any longer.” 

“Come, Will, don’t be out of temper with us,” said Clara. “It is 
our last night together. We, who are so dear to each other, ought 
not to quarrel.” 

“T’m not quarrelling with you,” said he. 

“‘T can hardly suppose that Mr. Belton wants to quarrel with me,” 
said Captain Aylmer, smiling. 

“T’m sure he does not,” said Clara. Belton sat silent, with his 
eyes fixed upon the table, and with a dark frown upon his brow. He 
did long to quarrel with Captain Aylmer ; but was still anxious, if it 
might be possible, to save himself from what he knew would be a 
transgression. 

“To use a phrase common with us down in Yorkshire,” said 
Aylmer, “TI should say that Mr. Belton had got out of bed the wrong 
side this morning.” 

“What the d. does it matter to you, sir, what side I got out 
of bed,” said Will, clenching both his fists. Oh ;—if he might only 
have been allowed to have a round of five minutes with Aylmer, he 
would have been restored to good temper for that night, let the sub- 
sequent results have been what they might. He moved his feet 
impatiently on the floor, as though he were longing to kick something ; 
and then he pushed his coffee-cup away from him, upsetting half the 
contents upon the table, and knocking down a wine-glass, which was 
broken. 

“ Will ;—Will,” said Clara, looking at him with imploring eyes. 

“Then he shouldn’t talk to me about getting out of bed on the 
wrong side. I didn’t say anything to him.” 

“Tt is unkind of you, Will, to quarrel with Captain Aylmer 
because he is my friend.” 

“T don’t want to quarrel with him ; or, rather, as I won’t quarrel 
with him because you don’t wish it, ’ll go away. I can’t do more 
than that. I didn’t want to dine with him here. There’s my cousin 
Clara, Captain Aylmer ; I love her better than all the world besides. 
Love her! It seems to me that there’s nothing else in the world for 
me to love. I’d give my heart for her this minute. All that I have 
in the world is hers. Oh,—love her! I don’t believe that it’s in 
you to know what I mean when I say that I love her! She tells me 
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that she’s going to be your wife. You can’t suppose that I can be 
very comfortable under those circumstances,—or that I can be very 
fond of you. I’m not very fond of you. Now I'll go away, and then 
I shan’t trouble you any more. But look here,—if ever you should 
ill-treat her, whether you marry her or whether you don’t, I’ll crush 
every bone in your skin.” Having so spoken he went to the door, 
but stopped himself before he left the room. ‘Good-bye, Clara. I’ve 
got a word or two more to say to you, but I’ll write you a line down- 
stairs. You can show it to him if you please. It'll only be about 
business. Good-night.” 

She had got up and followed him to the door, and he had taken 
her by the Hand. ‘You shouldn’t let your passion get the better of 
you in this way,” she said; but the tone of her voice was very soft, 
and her eyes were full of love. 

“T suppose not,” said he. 

“T can forgive him,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“Damn your forgiveness,” said Will Belton. Then Clara dropped 
the hand and started back, and the door was shut, and Will Belton 
was gone. 

“Your cousin seems to be a nice sort of young man,” said Aylmer. 

“Cannot you understand it all, Frederic, and pardon him ?” 

“T can pardon him easily enough; but one doesn’t like men who 
are given to threatening. He’s not the sort of man that I took him 
to be.” 

“Upon my word I think he’s as nearly perfect as a man can be.” 

“Then you like men to swear at you, and to swagger like Bobadils, 
and to misbehave themselves, so that one has to blush for them if a 
servant chances to hear them. Do you really think that he has con- 
ducted himself to-day like a gentleman ?” 

“1 know that he is a gentleman,” said Clara. 

“‘T must confess I have no reason for supposing him ‘to be so but 
your assurance.” 

« And I hope that is sufficient, Frederic.” 

Captain Aylmer did not answer her at once, but sat for awhile 
silent, considering what he would say. Clara, who understood his 
moods, knew that he did not mean to drop the subject, and resolved 
that she would defend her cousin, let Captain Aylmer attack him as 
he would. “Upon my word, I hardly know what to say about it,” 
said Aylmer. 


“Suppose, then, that we say nothing more. Will not that be 
best ?” 

“No, Clara. I cannot now let the matter pass by in that way. 
You have asked me whether I do not think Mr. Belton to be a gentle- 
man, and I must say that I doubt it. Pray hear me out before you 
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answer me. I do not want to be harder upon him than I can help; 
and I would have borne, and I did bear from him, a great deal in 
silence. But he said that to me which I cannot allow to pass without 
notice. He had the bad taste to speak to me of his—his regard for 
you.” 

“TI cannot see what harm he did by that ;—except to himself.” 

“I believe that it is understood among gentlemen that one man 
never speaks to another man about the lady the other man means to 
marry, unless they are very intimate friends indeed. What I mean 
is, that if Mr. Belton had understood how gentlemen live together, 
he would never have said anything to me about his affection for you. 
He should at any rate have supposed me to be ignorant of it. There 
is something in the very idea of his doing so that is in the highest 
degree indelicate. I wonder, Clara, that you do not see this your- 
self.” 

“T think he was indiscreet.” 

“Indiscreet! Indiscreet is not the word for such conduct. I must 
say, that as far as my opinion goes, it was ungentlemanlike.” 

“T don’t believe that there is a nobler-minded gentleman in all 
London than my cousin Will.” 

“Perhaps it gratified you to hear from him the assurance of his 
love,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“Tf it is your wish to insult me, Frederic, I will leave you.” 

“Tt is my wish to make you understand that your judgment has 
been wrong.” 

“That is simply a matter of opinion, and as I do not wish to argue 
with you about it, 1 had better go. At any rate, I am very tired. 
Good-night, Frederic.” He then told her what arrangements he had 
made for the morrow, at what hour she would be called, and when 
she would have her breakfast. After that he let her go without 
making any further allusion to Will Belton. 

It must be admitted that the meeting between the lovers had not 
been auspicious ; and it must be acknowledged, also, that Will Belton 
had behaved very badly. I am not aware of the existence of that 
special understanding among gentlemen in respect to the ladies they 
are going to marry which Captain Aylmer so eloquently described ; 
but, nevertheless, I must confess that Belton would have done better 
had he kept his feelings to himself. And when he talked of crushing 
his rival’s bones, he laid himself justly open to severe censure. But, 
for all that, he was no Bobadil. He was angry, sore, and miserable ; 
and in his anger, soreness, and misery he had allowed himself to be 
carried away. He felt very keenly his own folly, even as he was 
leaving the room, and as he made his way out of the hotel he hated 
himself for his own braggadocio. ‘I wish some one would crush my 
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bones,” he said to himself almost audibly. ‘‘ No one ever deserved to 
be crushed better than I do.” 

Clara, when she got to her own room, was very serious and very 
sad. What was to be the end of it all? This had been her first 
meeting after her father’s death with the man whom she had pro- 
mised to marry; indeed, it was the first meeting after her promise 
had been given; and they had only met to quarrel. There had been 
no word of love spoken between them. She had parted from him now 
almost in anger, without the slightest expression of confidence 
between them,—almost as those part who are constrained by cir- 
cumstances to be together, but who yet hate each other, and know 
that they hate each other. Was there in truth any love between him 
and her? And if there was none, could there be any advantage, 
any good either to him or to her, in this journey of hers to Aylmer 
Park? Would it not be better that she should send for him and tell 
him that they were not suited for each other, and that thus she should 
escape from all the terrors of Lady Aylmer? Asshe thought of this, 
she could not but think of Will Belton also. Nota gentleman! If Will 
Belton was not a gentleman, she desired to know nothing further of 
gentlemen. Women are so good and kind that those whom they love 
they love almost the more when they commit offences, because of the 
offences so committed. Will Belton had been guilty of great offences,— 
of offences for which Clara was prepared to lecture him in the gravest 
manner should opportunities for such lectures ever come ;—but I 
think that they had increased her regard for him rather than 
diminished it. She could not, however, make up her mind to send 
for Captain Aylmer, and when she went to bed she had resolved that 
the visit to Yorkshire must be made. 

Before she left her room the following morning, a letter was 
brought to her from her cousin, which had been written that morn- 
ing. She asked the maid to inquire for him, and sent down word to 
him that if he were in the house she specially wished to see him ; 
but the tidings came from the hall porter that he had gone out very 
early, and had expressly said that he should not breakfast at the inn. 

The letter was as follows :-— 


“ Dear Cara, 

“‘ J meant to have handed to you the enclosed in person, but I 
lost my temper last night,—like a fool as I am,—and so I couldn’t 
do it. You need not have any scruple about the money which I 
send,—£100 in ten ten-pound notes,—as it is your own. There is 
the rent due up to your father’s death, which is more than what I now 
enclose, and there will be a great many other items, as to all of which 
you shall have a proper account. When you want more, you had 
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better draw on me, till things are settled. It shall all be done as 
soon as possible. It would not be comfortable for you to go away 
without money of your own, and I suppose you would not wish that 
he should pay for your journeys and things before you are married. 
“Of course I made a fool of myself yesterday. I believe that I 
usually do. It is not any good my begging your pardon, for I don’t 
suppose I shall ever trouble you any more. Good-bye, and God bless 
you. 
“Your ever affectionate cousin, 
« Witiiam Beron. 


“Tt was a bad day for me when I made up my mind to go to 
Belton Castle last summer.” 


Clara, when she had read the letter, sat down and cried, holding 
the bundle of notes in her hand. What would she do with them ? 
Should she send them back ? Oh no ;—she would do nothing to dis- 
please him, or to make him think that she was angry with him. 
Besides, she had none of that dislike to taking his money which she 
had felt as to receiving money from Captain Aylmer. He had said 
that she would be his sister, and she would take from him any assist- 
ance that a sister might properly take from a brother. 

She went down stairs, and met Captain Aylmer in the sitting- 
room. He stepped up to her as soon as the door was closed, and she 
could at once see that he had determined to forget the unpleasant- 
nesses of the previous evening. He stepped up to her, and, gracefully 
taking her by one hand, and passing the other behind her waist, 
saluted her in a becoming and appropriate manner. She did not like 
it. She especially disliked it, believing in her heart of hearts that 
she would never become the wife of this man whom she had professed 
to love,—and whom she really had once loved. But she could only 
bear it. And, to say the truth, there was not much suffering of that 
kind to be borne. 

Their journey down to Yorkshire was very prosperous. He main- 
tained his good humour throughout the day, and never once said a 
word about Will Belton. Nor did he saya word about Mrs. Askerton. 
“Do your best to please my mother, Clara,” he said, as they were 
driving up from the park lodges to the house. This was fair enough, 
and she therefore promised him that she would do her best. 

Antuony TROLLOPE. 











NEO-EVANGELISM. 


Reticion, like poetry, evades definition. The word suggests different 
ideas to different minds. It will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to signalise two main lines of thought and feeling on the subject. 
By not a few religion is conceived as a particular tone of sentiment, 
a special mood or frame of mind and character. Its elements, 
highly complex, are all apprehended as subjective. Veneration for 
the sublime in nature, reverence for goodness in man, superiority 
to the joys of sense, heroic devotion and self-sacrifice, a habit 
of idealising from the actual world, and looking on its varying 
shows as a reflection of the One, the True, the Good, the Beau- 
tiful,—such, I suppose, are the characteristics which more or less 
vaguely present themselves to those who contemplate religion chiefly 
as a quality of the mind. For others, the primary and paramount 
idea which occurs in connection with religion, is that of habitual, 
awe-struck recognition of the presence and supremacy of a Being, a 
Personality, a Life, in the universe; a Spirit, infinite, eternal, 
changeless, from whom all existence conceivable by the finite mind 
has proceeded; a Cause comprehending all causes; a Perfection 
embracing all perfections; in one word, a God. The Infinitely Good 
must, argue these, of right be the Infinitely Glorious. To conceive 
the Infinite Spirit as having a higher object than His own glory, is 
to conceive an infinitude beyond infinitude, a God above God; 
it is, in fact, to fail to realise the theistic idea. When Goodness is 
Infinite therefore, self-exaltation and beneficence become identical 
in meaning, selfishness and benevolence convertible terms; and 
the highest elevation of finite being is conscious, self-abnegating 
ascription of glory to God. Such is the line of thought on which 
those proceed who conceive religion mainly as the apprehension 
by man of his relation to an objective reality beyond himself, a 
Divine Being, a God. The former of these conceptions is much in 
fashion in the present day; but I confess that to me it appears more 
or less factitious, and I believe that the first and last word of the 
religious consciousness, carefully listened to and honestly interpreted, 
is of a Living Spirit, awful and infinite, of whom visible and con- 
ceivable things are the manifestation and the handiwork. Allegiance 
to God,—that I take to be the essential element in religion. 

It is a common remark that ours is a mechanical, materialistic, 
non-religious age. The earth, Mr. Carlyle tells us, is proceeding in 
space towards Hercules, the constellation of physical force ; and Mrs. 
Browning personified the present time as a clown who “ culls simples 
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with his back turned to the stars.” There is truth in this, but by 
no means the whole truth. The religion of our day is different in 
important respects from the religion of other times; but I doubt 
whether there is less religion; and there are grounds for believing 
that what there is, is of a superior kind. The age is one of impatient 
and incisive thought. It venerates no theory for its antiquity, 
honours no name for its prestige, is scornful of bigotry, contemptuous 
of superstition, intolerant of intolerance. It derides sacerdotal pre- 
tensions, refuses to look at evidence through the coloured media of 
imagination and feeling, or the wavering fumes of incense-smoke ; 
will hear of no faith which conflicts with reason, and of no heaven 
that unfits for earth. The blind Ajax, pray he never so fervently, 
is no emblem of the religion which can now hold its place among 
educated men. Nor can it be disputed that the Church, including in 
the term all ecclesiastical organisations, has no longer that domi- 
nion over men’s minds which it held in the mediaeval period. 
Nevertheless, if we survey the main currents of intellectual activity 
and influence in Europe for the last hundred years, we shall find 
the religious element profoundly affecting them all. At no time, 
perkepe, since the promulgation _of Christianity, has there been 
so much religion in Christendom beyond the pale of the Church. 
In point of fact, all the highest thinking has been religious, and the 
sneering frivolity of the Voltairian epoch has become an accepted 
proof of triviality, vulgarity, shallowness. The most carefully medi- 
tated and deeply felt passages in the writings of Kant, Fichte, Goethe, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Tennyson, Ruskin, derive their 
elevation and solemnity from religion. That part of Wilheli Meister 
with which Goethe took most pains,—that in which he discourses of 
renunciation and of the three reverences: first, that for what is above 
us; secondly, that for what is below us; thirdly, that for ourselves, 
—is expressly religious. One half of the Kantian philosophy, that 
which treats of the practical reason, is neither more nor less than a 
basis for either natural or revealed religion. Fichte identified his 
religious philosophy with the teaching of the Apostle John. The 
Tiibingen theology has notoriously been an attempt to find Hegel’s 
philosophy in the Christian religion, and to fit the Christian religion 
into the Hegelian scheme of world-development. ‘The most subtle 
speculation of Coleridge was religious. The Excursion is a religious 
poem; so is In Memoriam. The spirit of Carlyle’s writings, especi- 
ally of his earlier writings, is not only religious, but Christian; so 
much so, that the Christian divine, Chalmers, compared him, in his 
relation to Christianity, to a man upon the wall of a city, who sees 
farther into its interior, and forms a better idea of its character, than 
those who walk its streets. ‘The Christian religion,’ Mr. Carlyle 
has said, “under every theory of it, in the belicving or unbelieving 
VOL. IT. x X 
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mind, must ever be regarded as the crowning glory, or rather the life 
and soul, of our whole modern culture.” He would probably affirm, 
—and this was substantially the opinion of Goethe,—that Christi- 
anity is the highest manifestation hitherto known of the Divine, a 
manifestation to be prized and honoured, but which is not exclusive 
of other manifestations, and which each individual soul may interpret 
as it chooses. Thinkers of the utilitarian and sensational school 
naturally avoid expressing themselves fully or enthusiastically on 
religious matters; but there is in many parts of the works of Mr. Mill 
a religious elevation; and he has explicitly alleged that he thinks and 
writes in harmony with the best Christian minds of the day. Are 
there not grounds, therefore, for pronouncing the age, in its deepest 
spirit and great central tendency, religious? By all thoughtful 
minds religion is regarded as something pertaining to the purest life 
of humanity, to the soul’s finest essence and immortal beauty; as a 
dynamic influence, whether in men or in nations, whose going forth 
is in delicate, generous, and kingly deeds, or which concentrates 
itself in mighty aspiration and irresistible force; which has given to 
history its most splendid instances of self-devotion, and to civilisation 
its most heroic types of man. Religion is unanimously recognised as 
an ingredient in high and symmetrically developed character, as 
tempering strength with tenderness, and inlaying the panoply of 
intellect with softly brilliant jewellery of emotion and sentiment ; as 
purging out the brute elements of humanity, and promoting its 
affinities for the spiritual, the celestial, the Divine. No man is now 
despised for his religion, though he may be despised for the narrow- 
ness or the falsity of his religion; and even those who are racked 
with doubt, or whose minds, content with visible things, can abstain 
from inquiries respecting infinitude and eternity, are willing to 
acknowledge the blessedness of him who can refer his difficulties 
to a Divine Wisdom, and cast the burden of his sorrows on the 
hosom of a God. 

Philosophy, poetry, and general literature having been thus deeply 
imbued with a religious spirit, it is an interesting and important 
inquiry whether any influence has been experienced on the other 
side ; that is to say, whether the Church religion of the time, Christi- 
anity in its dogmatic and ecclesiastical presentation, has undergone 
modification from the philosophical and literary schools. There has 
been a religious movement apart from the Church ;—has it tended to 
confirm and to deepen, or to destroy, the influence of Christianity, 
commonly so called? Has it unsettled or has it strengthened belief 
in that body of truth respecting the facts of man’s spiritual condition, 
his relation to the Divine Being, his duty, his destiny, which forms 
the basis of Christian dogma ? 

It will not, I think, be denied by any candid and informed observer 
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that the influence referred to has been powerful and pervasive, and that 
few quarters of the Church have lain beyond its range. A change has 
passed upon the Christianity of our day, a change not the less profound 
that many of those who have experienced it have been imperfectly or 
not at all conscious of the fact. Zealous clergymen and pious laymen 
may believe that it is with them in all matters of Christian faith and 
feeling as it was with the Reformers, the Anglican divines, or the 
Puritans; but they are mistaken. Their eyes rest on the fields in 
which their fathers dwelt, on the same rivers and hills, the same 
parish churches, and episcopal palaces, and village burying-grounds ; 
but the world has been moving on through new celestial spaces, and 
the skyey influences have acted on them though they knew it not. 

In a remarkable and already celebrated paper, read by the Dean 
of Westminster to an audience of London clergymen, and published 
subsequently in Fraser's Magazine, an attempt has been made to 
characterise the theology of the nineteenth century as a combination 
of Christian and modern ideas. In vigour of thought and clearness 
of style that paper was beyond praise, and it were a bold undertaking 
to go again over the same ground. But Dr. Stanley contemplated 
the theological movement of the age as indefinitely progressive, and 
left it doubtful whether he believed that any limits could be placed 
to it. My object at present is to ascertain whether, without change 
in the essentials of their Christian belief, without abandoning 
the main positions of Catholic dogma, Christians of our day have 
not become different in many respects from those of an earlier time. 
There is, I conceive, a Neo-evangelism, allied by vital affinities, on 
the one hand, with evangelical religion of the old school, and, on the 
other, with what is ethically and spiritually best in the non-eccle- 
siastical philosophy, literature, and science of the time; and to this 
Neo-evangelism I look for the perpetuation of true religion amid 
the doubts, the perils, the tumultuous activities, of the nineteenth 
century. 

The last religious development here in England which may be 
pronounced to belong indubitably to the past, and to afford a line of 
demarcation between the religious past and the religious present, 
is that evangelical movement, both within the national Church and 
beyond its pale, with which the names of Simeon and of Wilberforce, 
of Whitfield and of Wesley, are connected. They were much the 
reverse, those old Evangelicals, of imbecile, useless, or contemptible 
men. They were, to the heart, sincere. Unconscious of doubt, they 
were equipped at all points for action, and they did not leave the 
world without doing a respectable piece of work in it. The best 
proof of vitality and worth which it is possible for a religious party 
to give, namely, that it diffuses a moral heat throughout contem- 
porary society, acting perceptibly on its tone and becoming visible in 
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its institutions, they gave. The agitation against the slave-trade and 
slave-holding, the introduction of humane principles into penal 
legislation and prison management, the philanthropic energy which 
has crowded our cities with hospitals and our lanes and alleys 
with ministers of good, the expansive zeal which has made Chris- 
tianity once more aggressive upon heathenism and brought light- 
beams from the highest moral civilisation to penetrate the darkness 
of the lowest,—these phenomena, and not these alone, attest the 
reality and the intensity of the spiritual force which animated those 
old Evangelicals. Their version of Christianity was characterised 
by masculine sense, if somewhat rude and unrefined. Practically 
their religion was strongly dashed with utilitarianism, turning mucb 
on hell and heaven, and starting, at least, from the position that the 
former, in contradistinction to the latter, was a bad speculation. 
They were creditably free from affectation, fantasticality, wire-drawn 
sentiment, day-dreaming, mawkish spiritualising, and all those forms 
of intellectual and emotional green-sickness which are now so 
common. What with Mr. Wagner and his nuns, and Mr. Ignatius 
Lyne and his simpletons, one could wish for the robust sagacity 
und Spartan pith of the Grimshawes and Newtons of the olden time. 
Nay, I must, for my part, own that those Evangelicals seem to me to 
have had, as Cromwell used to say, the root of the matter in them ; 
to have known that secret might of Christianity, that mystic Word 
und Name, by which it has moved the world. It has been often and 
correctly observed that the most grandly eloquent passages in the 
writings of Macaulay, particularly his earlier writings, had their 
source in the evangelical inspirations of his boyhood; and the pro- 
iound spiritual enthusiasm and glow of religious feeling which have 
been the glory and originality of the works of Carlyle, arose 
in that evangelical atmosphere which he breathed in his father’s 
house. Mr. Carlyle is understood to have referred in conversation to 
his father as perhaps a wiser, certainly a godlier man than himself; 
and that father, as is well known in the district in the south of 
Scotland where he lived, was a patriarch of the old evangelical type. 
William Burns, father of the poet, described by Carlyle as “a man 
with a keen insight and a devout heart, reverent towards God, 
friendly therefore at once, and fearless towards all that God has 
made,” was of the same school. I may be permitted to say for 
myself that I should not have known the power that lies in Christi- 
unity to substitute for the pleasures of sense and of earth a perpetual, 
never-sated rapture in the worship of God and the contemplation 
of Divine things,—a rapture and a contemplation not inconsistent 
with vigilant discharge of common duty and tenderest exercise 
of domestic affection—if I had not had ample and _ infallible 
opportunity of observing how a religion no loftier than that of 
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Romaine and Toplady enabled one I knew to “ live as seeing that 
which is invisible.” If we are to start from the religion of the 
Evangelicals of the end of last century and the commencement of the 
present, we shall find it quite as easy to decline from, as to rise 
above, their standard. 

After all, however, the faith of those excellent persons was not of 
a kind which could last. Absolute water-tightness, absolute fire- 
safety, are things which defy invention, and the neat perfection, the 
comfortable finality, of that religion, proved that it was not long for 
this makeshift world. It was a fire-proof house, warranted in- 
destructible, against which the lightnings of intellect were to play in 
vain, round which the winds of doubt were to howl innocuously for 
ever. There had been trouble, debate, disquietude in the past, 
searching of spirits, analysing of doctrines, laborious ascertainment 
of the canon of Scripture; but all that was over. With Luther and 
Calvin, with John Owen and Matthew Henry, the religious develop- 
ment of the race had ceased, and theological truth had once for all 
crystallised into dogma. Unconscious of doubt as to the facts of 
revelation, unconscious of doubt as to their own salvation, the Evan- 
gelicals knew not how to sympathise with other forms of belief. 
They were right, all others were wrong; error was a sin; and the 
boundary line between error and orthodoxy was sharp and well- 
defined. Hence, though their hearts were kind, their intellects 
were intolerant. Socinians, Papists, sceptics, were mere malignant 
sinners: their proper treatment, pitying aversion; their sure and 
satisfactory fate, damnation. This disposition we meet with in a 
hundred Newtons, Grimshawes, Erskines, Jonathan Edwardses ; supe- 
rior, forcible men, but without a vestige of sympathy for any one 
whose faith differed from theirs, and therefore unable to form an 
intelligent idea of those grounds by which the opinions they 
denounced commended themselves to the persons who held them. 

That this form of faith and state of mind are now antiquated, 
needs no further proof than the startling—I had almost said the 
offensive-— aspect presented to their contemporaries by the few 
persons, lay and clerical, who, resisting all influences of sun and 
shower, retain the gnarled and stunted peculiarity of the evangelical 
religionists of the last generation. No fact can be less question- 
able than that Wilberforce and the religious party of which 
Wilberforce was the centre commanded the respect of the most 
intelligent men of their time, and were tacitly permitted to play 
the part of conscience to the community. The rump of the Evan- 
gelical party has become a very different thing from the party of 
Wilberforce ; and the lamentable exhibition made by Lord Shaftes- 
bury in his late polemical collision with Professor Owen demon- 
strates that petrified evangelism and the intelligence of the time have 
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parted company. The Record newspaper, with its pietistie tattle, 
its marvellous contempt for coherence in thought or in logic, the 
toothless ineptitude with which it barks at the Committee of Privy 
Council on the one hand, for not condemning the Essayists, and at 
Dr. Pusey on the other, for demanding that the Church, endowed 
or unendowed, shall be free, affords incontestible evidence of the 
same unpleasant fact. 

But in all Churches there are persons who, while believing the 
Christian religion to have been Divinely communicated to man, 
while maintaining the central positions of Catholic orthodoxy,—that 
God is one, yet triune, that essential Deity was incarnated in Jesus 
Christ, that his life was the fulfilment of the moral law, and his death 
the life of the world,—have modified the old ideas as to how Christi- 
unity was revealed; have contemplated the Christian religion in 
connection with the conscience of the race on the one hand, and the 
providential and natural government of the world on the other; 
have attained a new state of feeling with respect to difference of 
opinion in theological matters; and constitute, on the whole, though 
without name, organisation, or recognised leaders, a Neo-evangelical 
party. 

Christianity is for these men expansive, inclusive, eclectic, a 
synthesis of all that is good in humanity, in history, in the world. 
While recognising a distinction between the supernatural and the 
natural modes in which Divine energy may be exerted, they do not 
consecrate the former and relegate the latter to an outer region of 
secularity or profaneness. There is for them a Bible in world-history, 
so far as the finger of God can be traced writing it, as well as in 
the bound volume of Scripture; and science, if accurate, is in their 
view of necessity pious. Experiencing that ultimate effect of civili- 
sation, the softening of the heart, and the increase of the humane 
virtues, they have exchanged the animosity of controversial warfare 
for the sympathy of common want and common weakness. They 
traverse the old battlefields, not in order once more to slay the slain, 
but to look kindly into each silent face, and to inquire, with loving 
interest, what was the spring of its action, the motive and rationale 
of its opinions, the secret treasure for which it gave up its life. 
Nothing was more characteristic of the old Evangelical than the 
asperity with which he regarded all whose version of Christianity 
differed from his own; nothing is more characteristic of the new 
Evangelical than the difficulty he has to comprehend the very exist- 
ence of such a feeling. Intellectual tolerance, born of sympathy, is 
peculiarly a modern characteristic, and it is almost in vain that we 
search for it in the past. Yet, if we think of it, is not this most 
surprising ? In ascending a peak of the Alps, you go not alone, but 
im company; not apart, but linked with others; and the law of 
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progress, the hope of success, is felt to be that each is studiously 
considerate of the other, that each extends the utmost possible 
amount of furtherance and friendliness to the other. In scaling 
the heights of truth, in ascending towards the serene dwelling 
of the immortals, men have jostled each other, tripped each other 
up, fought with each other, gagged each other, cursed each other, 
tortured each other. The difference between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants has been an internecine feud rather than an intellectual 
divergence. Few things have affected me with deeper amazement 
than the tone in this respect of the works of John Calvin, intellec- 
tually and morally one of the foremost men of his age. He had been 
born in the Church of Rome. He had grown up a devout Roman 
Catholic. It was after a long agony of doubt and hesitation that he 
declared for Reform. And yet the tone in which he refers to Papists 
is one of savage invective, of fierce, resentful contempt. What was 
the sin of those Papists, but that a spell of association and affection 
which had long bound Calvin still retained its power over them ? 
What was their offence but that, having from infancy heard only that 
the Church was Divine,—having been accustomed, in looking down 
the vista of a thousand years, to see the light of heaven streaming 
through the windows of the Church,—they shrank aghast from the 
idea that it was not Divine, but diabolic ? Luther, Calvin, and their 
brother reformers, who “ burst all links of habit” and broke from 
the dusky sanctuary into the open day, were, I admit, sternly and 
heroically right; but it is strange that they should have had no 
touch of compassion for those who were not so strong as they. 
Whether we have advanced or retrograded since the sixteenth 
century, men are not now so /ard, either in heart or in intellect, 
as they then were. The virtue of the old men was capable of great 
things, but it was austere, terrible, cased in iron, bucklered with 
steel. Their fierce antipathy towards all who differed with them was 
but one mode in which this mail-clad energy and intensity of theirs 
manifested itself. Their way of thinking and feeling on the subject 
of eternal punishment is connected with the same general charac- 
teristic. Doctrinal averments which were by them familiarly 
accepted, as involving no difficulty whatever, would now drive people 
of sensibility and imagination mad. To the most religious minds of our 
day it would seem blasphemous to speak of God as subjecting infants 
who have happened to die unbaptised to exquisite torments throughout 
eternity ; but this was an indisputable fact, for which no explanation 
was to be either asked or offered, in the eyes of the old divines; 
and though deliberate assent to a God-calumniating enormity like 
this has probably been impossible in all quarters for some time, 
the genuine Evangelical of the last century was eapable of an 
astonishing degree of equanimity in contemplating the damnation 
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of a large proportion of the race. Those who have read the terrific 
sermon by Jonathan Edwards on the Justice of God in the damna- 
tion of sinners, and who recollect the entries in the diary of Mr. 
Carey, a devoted evangelical missionary, relating to the “ pleasure” 
and ‘“ sweetness” he had experienced in reading that sermon, 
will know what I mean. All that was grossly materialistic in these 
views has now passed away. We are not blind to the fact of sternness 
which pervades nature, a fact pressing itself on the attention of all 
but weak and purist thinkers ; we recognise the infallible association 
of sin with misery, of crime with punishment; but the grisly horrors 
of the Dantean hell we now feel to be a libel on the Almighty, an 
impossibility in this universe. The cravings of sympathy and refine- 
ment have sent us to examine more carefully the statements of 
revelation on the subject; and those even who maintain that sin 
committed in time, the sin of refusing homage to the Divine Being 
and rejecting the salvation of Christ, will send its calamitous shadow 
into the farthest eternity, and be, to those who are guilty of it, the 
source of endless regret, perceive that the imagery in which this 
dread truth is announced, while sublime and impressive, is exceed- 
ingly various, and cannot, without positive contradiction, be literally 
interpreted. Death, and the absolute negation of death in continu- 
ance of fiery pain, —both of these are Scriptural similitudes, by 
which the infinite loss consequent upon sin is typified. To considera- 
tions derived from Scripture, casting light upon this subject, are 
now added others deduced from the course of nature and the moral 
government which all theists have recognised. Mr. Mansel, whose 
acceptance of the essentials of Christian orthodoxy is open to no 
dispute, has incorporated in his best-known work a brief yet 
elaborate exposition of what may be called a natural scheme of 
Divine punishment, suggesting that it may take place not “as a special 
infliction” but as “a natural consequence.” Such an idea would 
have been incomprehensible to John Newton and Mr. Carey. 

Thus has the most earnest religion of the time been affected by 
that general softening of temper, by that delicacy of sensibility, by 
that tenderness of sympathy, which characterise modern civilisation. 
It is difficult to believe that this gentleness of disposition is not a 
true gain, a real advancement. We have a deeper and finer sense 
than our fathers for tender, simple, quiet, and lovely things. If 
Michel Angelo could paint prophets and archangels, no man till 
Gainsborough could paint a gentlewoman, one having that indefinable 
grace and delicacy which we imply in the word “lady-like.” There is 
a false refinement, there is a feeble purism, but can we believe that 
the influence of this spirit of gentleness upon our religion, from 
which in fact it originally sprang, has been evil? Can we regret 
that the materialism of Dante and Edwards, in their pictures of 
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heaven and hell, a materialism which continued in vogue until a very 
recent period, has given place to more spiritual ideas? Is it not 
well, also, that Protestants and Roman Catholics, instead of gnashing 
on one another with their teeth, should look calmly and kindly upon 
each other, and ask whether they cannot agree? ‘“ You Déllinger, 
you Passaglia, you Montalembert, nay, you Veiullot, Antonelli, 
Merode, what marvellous and incredible enchantment is this which 
keeps us apart as foes! Have we, or have you, a monopoly 
of honesty, a monopoly of intelligence, a monopoly of truth, that 
we cannot bear with each other, listen to each other, reason with 
each other? Must we everlastingly fight for the corpse of truth, 
both parties in agonised wrestle,—truth, between the two, rent, 
distorted, trampled in the dust; and are we never to throw down 
our weapons, and try to raise the mangled form, and gaze upon 
her features until we are reconciled by common admiration for her 
immortal loveliness? In the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, is it still impossible to constitute the Church, and are the heirs 
of Christ still prevented, by their interminable sectarian lawsuit, 
from entering into possession of his legacy ‘my peace I leave with 
you?’” Such is at this moment the wistful inquiry, the amazed 
aspiration, of a thousand devout hearts. 

But the progress of the age has by no means been confined to 
tenderness of heart and increase of sympathy. Science has put 
persons of ordinary information in possession of knowledge compared 
with which that of our fathers was as the fancy of the child to the 
intelligent belief of the man. To state in one word and without 
reference to any disputable point what science has done in relation 
to the ideas of religious people, I would say that it has annihilated 
that scheme of chronology which dated the creation of the world four 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. Many, indeed, will affirm 
that it has done much more; that it has modified the very con- 
ception of creation as previously held, disproved the theory that 
the race is one, and shown that the antiquity of the species is 
immensely greater than that assigned it in Scripture. But I have 
not to do with speculation; my business here is with fact; and 
no fair and rational mind would have religion modified by each 
new audacity of speculation. The prevailing sentiment among 
scientific men is now favourable to the unity of mankind, and if the 
unity is conceded, the antiquity is a question of altogether secondary 
importance ; while the advocates of the Darwinian hypothesis, that 
creation, whether as a process or a result, is a thing of universal and 
of infinitely delicate gradation, have not succeeded in exhibiting, 
either in the geological strata, or in the actual world, one example of 
a species developed out of another species by a series of minute 
individual changes. I speak entirely from the scientific point of 
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view, for I agree with Professor Huxley that the theory of natural 
selection is perfectly reconcilable with theism, the initiation of a pro- 
cess acting infallibly through countless ages and budding into all 
the glories of organised existence being perhaps the most sublime 
idea of Divine action which we can form; nor do I see that 
Christianity would necessarily fail to make good its position as a 
religion Divinely and Scripturally revealed, although the creation of 
man from the dust of the ground had been going on for myriads of 
years, and although that inbreathing of an immortal soul which gave 
him affinity to his Maker had been but the last and crowning act in 
the series. What I say is, that the most plausible hypotheses 
cannot be regarded as having that claim to recognition by religious 
men which belongs to every fact in God’s world. Enough, however, has 
been put scientifically beyond dispute to force upon all intelligent re- 
ligionists a very different interpretation of certain parts of Scripture 
from that accepted as obvious and unquestionable by Evangelicals 
of the old school. It has become a familiar and admitted principle 
that Revelation did not anticipate the scientific attainments of the 
race. It is proved that men whose scientific notions were absurd 
were excellent Christians in the past, and it is gradually being 
conceded that persons who are in the van of scientific progress may 
continue good Christians in the present. Science has done enough 
to dissipate for ever that dream of the old Evangelicals that the 
Revelation, par excellence, of God to man, could be perfectly under- 
stood without reference to God’s natural Revelation, and that the 
whole duty of man, as regards acquirement of knowledge in Divine 
things, was comprehended in careful reading of a book. 
Incomparably more important than the effect of scientific discovery 
in modifying Evangelical conceptions of the method and character of 
Revelation, was that of the quickening and elevation of the ethical 
sentiment which have taken place in the recent period. It is toa Chris- 
tian minister, Bishop Butler, even more than to Kant, that the world 
is indebted for that signalisation of conscience as the master principle 
in man, sovereign among the faculties and appetencies, the very 
fortress of moral personality and of the soul’s spiritual life, which is the 
starting-point of all modern ethical speculation beyond the limits of 
the sensational school. Butler expressly states that any Revelation 
professing to be Divine must, first of all, satisfy the requirements of 
conscience,—must contain no demonstrable immorality. The proposi- 
tion, it is likely, would not have been categorically disputed by any 
of the old Evangelicals, but the attempt was not made to apply it 
honestly and thoroughly to the volume of Scripture, and the carrying 
out of that attempt in modern times has been attended with startling 
consequences. That there could be any serious difficulty in the busi- 
ness was formerly not believed, and a demand for explanation in con- 
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nection with certain passages of the Old Testament was thrust aside 
as the token of an infidel disposition. But this easy reference to 
“the sneer of the free-thinker” has for at least a quarter of a 
century become useless or absurd. Men whose sincere profession of 
Christianity has been as much beyond doubt as the purity of their 
morals and the devoutness of their character, have felt and avowed 
it to be imperatively required by their moral consciousness that 
an account should be given, different from that current among 
Evangelicals, of the relation in which the Divine Being stood to not 
a few of the actions and events recorded in the history of the Jews. 
To obtain goods as a loan with deliberate intention of never returning 
them,—to violate hospitality and commit assassination,—to utter 
statements of at best a semi-veracious character, such as that by which 
Samuel masked his anointing of David,—to offer a girl as “a burnt 
offering,’—to hang up seven innocent men “to the Lord,” in order 
that their death might be an “expiation” (the word is applied by 
Matthew Henry to the case!) on behalf of the people of Israel, for a 
sin committed by the father or grandfather of the slain,—these things, 
which are either passed over without comment in the Old Testament, 
or are expressly attributed to Divine suggestion or command, have 
been recognised as requiring an explanation going infinitely deeper 
than might suffice for chronological or numerical difficulties. To give 
calm and ample consideration to the deliverance of conscience on these 
and similar points, to admit no partial, disingenuous, or unnatural 
explanation of them, and yet to believe that the Christian Revelation 
is in the strictest sense Divine, is the distinctive attitude of the Neo- 
evangelicals. Several trains of reasoning may be indicated by which 
their two-fold conclusion is reached. 

In the first place, with a view to proving the Christian Revela- 
tion to be Divine, it is shown—and it can, I think, be demonstra- 
tively shown—that the morality of Scripture is preceptively right. 
The Scriptural court of ultimate appeal on moral questions is the law 
written in the decalogue; and nothing can be of the life and essence 
of Christianity which is inconsistent with the example of Christ. The 
reality of the Christian Revelation,—the authority of the Bible as a 
whole,—must depend upon its deliberate, express, and formal utter- 
ances, and any difference which may appear to exist between these 
and incidental occurrences or expressions will be a mere difficulty of 
reconciliation. The moral law of Sinai and the character of Christ 
being unimpeachable, the citadel of Christianity is felt to be safe from 
attacks directed against Jacob or Balaam, Jephthah or David. 

Next, it is admitted that there has been a moral education of the 
race, a development in Revelation; that, apart from Christianity, the 
Hebrew religion was imperfect; but that, in its place and time, it 


(1) 2 Sam. xxi. 
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was from God. To find for the religion of the Jews a place in the 
development of moral civilisation, is not difficult. That the most 
sublime religious ideas, those on which all theistic religions depend, 
—the Divine unity, infinite power and spirituality,—were communi- 
cated to mankind by Judaism, is an historical fact. Were it for its 
monotheism alone, which emerged in burning intensity from the poly- 
theistic gloom of Egypt, like the pillar of fire which led the Israelites 
through the night, and its anticipation by two thousand years of the 
general religious consciousness in its abnegation of image-worship, 
Judaism would have been infinitely precious to mankind. To my 
own mind it is incomprehensible that the contribution made by 
any of the classical nations to the moral training of the race should 
be put for a moment in comparison with that made by the Jews; 
and when I behold Jesus Christ arise among them, carry on the 
spiritual development of humanity, promulgate that religion which, 
Goethe and Carlyle being witnesses, is the highest moral thing the 
world has seen, the fact that the Almighty has superintended the whole 
process, that first Judaism and then Christianity are from Him, is to 
me as evident as that a God exists. If I could separate God from the 
highest moral fact of history, I could separate Him from that testimony 
of the individual conscience, the individual moral sense, which I agree 
with Mr. Carlyle in regarding as the ultimate proof of theism. The 
objective and the subjective evidence for a God, as I humbly think, 
stand or fall together. But since Judaism is admitted to be, in rela- 
tion to Christianity, imperfect, I cannot see that it is inconsistent 
with the Divine calling and pre-eminence of the Israelites,—with the 
historical fact of a theocratic nation,—that the human administrators 
of the theocracy should occasionally have substituted the suggestions 
of their own minds for the inspiration of the Divine Spirit. The sun 
of religious civilisation rose in mist, and the heavenly ray mingled 
here and there, for the time inextricably, with the obscuring medium ; 
but in Christanity it reached the zenith, and when its effulgence is 
poured on the line of its ascent, there is no longer any risk of con- 
founding between mist and sunlight. Practically there is no diffi- 
culty with these questionable passages of Old Testament Scripture, 
for they are never quoted for purposes of example, reproof, or instruc- 
tion in Christian pulpits. 

To devout and humble minds it will, no doubt, be at first a terri- 
fying thought that they must apply the delicacy of their Christian 
consciousness, the stern purity of their Christian conscience, to 
rectify the conceptions formed by godly men of old touching the 
dealings of the Almighty with their nation,—the beliefs of kings 
and prophets as to what the Divine Spirit did and did not suggest 
to them. But, in the first place, it is the light of Revelation which 
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enables, nay constrains, them to perform this rectifying process. 
The Saviour did beyond question indicate that there was imperfec- 
tion in the teachings of “them of old time,” imperfection which 
Christians were bound to recognise and surmount, imperfection 
which did not prevent Christ from deeming the Jewish religion 
Divine, and which need not seem to us inconsistent with its super- 
natural origin. The Son of Man is Lord not only of the Sabbath- 
day but of the whole Jewish economy, and in the might of His 
authority we may fearlessly pronounce human many of those actions 
for which Samuel, David, and Jephthah believed they had Divine 
warrant. In the second place, the necessity of encountering this 
difficulty, even if great, must be accepted. The alternative of im- 
puting to the direct inspiration of God actions which, by the require- 
ments of our spiritual nature and the ultimate teaching of Chris- 
tianity, we are compelled solemnly and earnestly to disapprove, is 
infinitely the more appalling of the two. To say that the Almighty 
permitted Revelation to dawn gradually upon mankind,—to say 
that, for purposes which the progress of the world has already shown 
to be Divinely wise, He permitted the Hebrew kings and prophets to 
err in their interpretation of His monitions, and to record their error 
on the page of Scripture,—this is one thing: no greater difficulty is 
at bottom involved than in the existence of evil generally: it is 
another and far more terrible thing to say that the Divine Being, 
the God whom we worship, did in very deed command or sanction 
human sacrifices, evasions, treacheries. That the faintest trace of 
what the Christianised conscience must pronounce morally wrong 
should stain the Infinite Purity,—that darkness should be admitted 
into the eternal fountains of the light,—this is to smite the whole 
fabric of the moral universe into ruins, and to force the Bible itself 
into the service of atheism. 

The result towards which all this tends is obviously a modification 
of the old evangelical conception of inspiration. Practically, the 
view of the Evangelicals was that the inspired volume was separated 
from all other compositions by a line as abrupt and as well marked 
as that which divided the crowd surrounding Sinai from the moun- 
tain which smoked with the fires of God. From the first verse of 
Genesis to the last of the Apocalypse, the Bible was equally, plenarily, 
verbally inspired; to believe that any word within those limits was 
not God’s word was a sin, to believe that any word beyond those 
limits was God’s word was a sin. I am guarded in this statement, 
und I have no doubt that many will still accept it as accurately 
describing their opinion of Scripture. 

To the soundness of such a view two things are indispensable : 
first, that God has supernaturally inspired certain books ; secondly, 
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that He has, in some way also supernatural, pointed out those which 
are inspired. When the Almighty speaks by inspiration, it is the 
duty of man to listen and obey—a duty from which, as in the parallel 
case of conscience, there is no appeal; but no such Divine authority 
can be claimed for a mere deduction of human reason, even although 
its correctness may be unimpeachable. Now the fact of Scriptural 
inspiration in the strict sense, as a mysterious and miraculous 
communication by God to man, distinguishable from the impelling 
energy of talent, the fine frenzy of genius, the colouring influ- 
ence of circumstance and idiosyncrasy, has been attested by Christ 
and his apostles; but to fix the /imits of this inspiration, to mark off 
the books of Scripture from other books, was left to the ordinary 
exercise of human intellect. ‘ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God ;” granting that this declaration is apostolic, the question 
arises, what is Scripture? Several of the books in our Bible were 
not composed when the words were written, and it is notorious 
that for several centuries after the death of Christ the Church was 
engaged in determining what was Scripture and what was not. The 
line between inspired and uninspired was shadowy and changeful, 
the writings of Clement, and other fathers now excluded from the 
canon, being read in many churches alongside of the Gospels and the 
apostolic epistles. 

It was by careful and protracted investigation and comparison, 
by consideration of quality and weighing of authority, by the judg- 
ment of Bishops and the decision of Councils, that the canon was 
ultimately fixed, if indeed, with the controversy on the Apocrypha still 
outstanding between Roman Catholic and Protestant, nay, between 
Anglican and Reformed Christians, it can be said to be fixed at this 
day. Luther and Calvin never hesitated to use that freedom of 
judgment touching the limits of inspiration which had always been 
claimed by the Church, and both of them entertained opinions 
respecting certain books now in the canon which would be pro- 
nounced rationalist and neologian by the Evangelicals. 

The fact, then, being indubitable that the limits of the inspired 
volume have not been supernaturally traced, ought not Christians, 
instead of supplementing Divine wisdom, to reflect whether a benefi- 
cent purpose has not been subserved by this indeterminateness ? 
Since the Almighty, having supernaturally inspired certain writings, 
has not walled them in from the rest of His works, ought we not to 
infer that He forbids us to declare all except these common and 
unclean,—that He would have us learn His will not from Scripture 
alone, but from conscience, nature, and Providence,—that not only 
the apocryphal books of the Bible, but the high moral speculations 
of Greek philosophy, and all that is good in literature, ought to 
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receive our reverent attention,—and that we ought to be diffident of 
our power to decide what is essential and what non-essential in that 
special inspiration which most surely dwells in Scripture ? 

The unexpressed and half-conscious dread which deters religious 
people from these conclusions is, as I formerly hinted, that everything 
will become unfixed, that the firm ground of a settled and definite faith 
will be exchanged for the shifting quicksands of eclecticism or the 
gloomy chaos of doubt and infidelity. To such I would say that the full 
acceptance of individual responsibility, though the sternest of duties, 
is also the highest, and that no one who shrinks from it can earn 
the brightest crown of manhood. Moral and intellectual intrepidity, 
based on immovable assurance that loyal devotion to the Good, the 
True, the Right, will not issue in everlasting darkness, but in light 
Divine and felicity unspeakable,—this has always been, and is in 
our day perhaps more conspicuously than ever, the sovereign attri- 
bute of aman. In this instance, however, the risk of unsettlement 
is not proved to be great. The distinctive doctrine of Neo-evangelism, 
as I understand it, is that the Christian religion is substantially 
Divine, and its supernatural origin an historical fact ; but that the 
mode in which the Christian Revelation was communicated to man 
has been incorrectly apprehended, and that arbitrary and unwarrant- 
able distinctions have been taken between the teaching of God in 
Scripture, on the one hand, and His teaching by means of con- 
science, nature, and Providence, on the other. The acceptance of 
this truth by such men as Dr. Arnold in England and Neander 
in Germany did not unsettle their Christian belief; they were 
men of intense and child-like faith in the mysteries of Christianity ; 
they believed that no coherent or complete scheme of human 
history and man’s relation to the Divine Being could be made 
out unless the Christian religion were accepted as Divine; but they 
reverenced the touches of the Divine finger in the human spirit, the 
physical world, the course of Providence, as well as in the Bible. 
In point of fact,—and this consideration is of vast importance,—the 
leading truths of Christianity are so clearly revealed that, whatever 
view we take of the inspiration of the Bible, they will be found to be 
declared by it. And I strongly hold, first, that the power of Neo-evan- 
gelism for good depends not on what it rejects but what it affirms, and, 
secondly, that the range of its negation is not undefined. Herein 
lies what I conceive to be the main difference between the Neo- 
evangelicals and that party described by Dr. Stanley in the paper to 
which I referred. The former take their stand with Neander, Arnold, 
Dr. Donaldson, on Catholic Christianity, accepting as Divinely, 
imperishably true, those doctrines respecting the nature and character 
of God and the redemption of mankind by Christ, which the Greek, 
the Latin, the Protestant and the Reformed Churches have held in 
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common. On their belief respecting these they do not, indeed, refuse to 
argue ; they will listen to objections as they would to objections urged 
against the belief in gravitation or in the existence of a God; but 
they contemplate them as incontrovertibly established, they antici- 
pate no change of view concerning them, they regard it as the duty 
of the Church not to argue about them, but to proclaim them to 
the world. If I understand Dr. Stanley aright, he conceives true 
religion to be ever on the move; he cannot say what will be accepted 
or rejected a hundred years hence. The Bible also is, in his view, 
nowise authoritative as from God. Its weight depends on its excel- 
lence viewed as a book. The Neo-evangelical opinion is that 
Seripture, in the deductions rightly drawn from it as a whole, is 
authoritative,—not merely a good book, but, in a special sense, God’s 
Book. 

I have abstained from giving names, and I have not even indicated 
much that is characteristic of the new school of evangelical theology. 
I might have shown how its conception of inspiration leads to the 
earnest and careful study of each instance in which the Divine 
influence was communicated ; to inquiry into the character and cir- 
cumstances of each Scriptural writer; to the endeavour to realise 
every doctrine as it first glowed, a vital flame, in some Christian 
bosom, in some Christian life. I might have shown how, on the Conti- 
nent, this new spirit, profoundly, sympathetically tolerant, working 
off Popish superstitions on the one hand, and Protestant sectarianisms 
on the other, tends to a reunion of Christendom; and how, in this 
country, animating the most sincerely Christian and the most solidly 
able minds in all religious communions, it makes itself felt, not as a 
destroying and dividing, but as a restoring, reconstructing, reuniting 
power on both sides of the Tweed. With Roman Catholicism, spite 
of its spasmodic efforts, the world has done; State-Church-ism, 
respectably successful in England, a pitiable failure in all other 
countries, is being recognised by courageous minds—teste Dr. Pusey 
—as an accident from which Christianity must cast itself free; and 
in rare moments, when hope is bright and faith is strong, one might 
figure to himself the Christian temple, re-edified by the Neo-evan- 
gelicals or Neo-Catholics of all lands, arismg in more than its 
pristine glory, illuminated by the sacred lamps of Reason, Conscience, 
Revelation, to cover the whole earth and be a spiritual home and 
resting-place for the human family. 


Perer Bayne. 














THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 
Cuarter VI. 


THE LAWS OF STYLE, 


From what was said in the preceding chapter, the reader wil! 
understand that our present inquiry is only into the laws which 
regulate the mechanism of Style. In such an analysis all tha‘ 
constitutes the individuality, the life, the charm of a great writer, 
must escape. But we may dissect Style, as we dissect an organism, 
and lay bare the fundamental laws by which each is regulated. And 
this analogy may indicate the utility of our attempt; the grace 
and luminousness of a happy talent will no more be acquired by a 
knowledge of these laws, than the force and elasticity of a healthy 
organism will be given by a knowledge of anatomy ; but the mistakes 
in Style, and the diseases of the organism, may be often avoided, 
and sometimes remedied, by such knowledge. 

On a subject like this, which has for many years engaged the 
researches of many minds, I shall not be expected to bring forward 
discoveries; indeed, novelty would not unjustly be suspected of 
fallacy. The only claim my exposition can have on the reader’s 
attention is that of being an attempt to systematise what has been 
hitherto either empirical observation, or the establishment of critical 
rules on a false basis. I know but of one exception to this sweeping 
censure, and that is the essay on the Philosophy of Style, by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer," where for the first time, I believe, the right 
method was pursued of seeking in psychological conditions for the 
true laws of expression. 

The aims of Literature being instruction and delight, Style must 
in varying degrees appeal to our intellect and our sensibilities, some- 
times reaching the intellect through the presentation of simple 
ideas, and at others through the agitating influence of emotions ; 
sometimes awakening the sensibilities through the reflexes of ideas, 
and sometimes through a direct appeal. A truth may be nakedly 
expressed so as to stir the intellect alone; or it may be expressed in 
terms which, without disturbing its clearness, may appeal to our 
sensibility by their harmony or energy. It is not possible to 
distinguish the combined influences of clearness, movement, and 
harmony, so as to assign to each its relative effect; and if in the 
ensuing pages one law is isolated from another, this must be under- 
stood as an artifice inevitable in such investigations. 


(1) Spencer’s Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. First Series. 1353, | 
VOL, Il. YY 
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There are five laws under which all the conditions of Style may 
be grouped.—1. The Law of Economy. 2. The Law of Simplicity. 
3. The Law of Sequence. 4. The Law of Climax. 5. The Law of 
Variety. 

It would be easy to reduce these five to three, and range all 
considerations under Economy, Climax, and Variety; or we might 
amplify the divisions; but there are reasons of convenience as well 
as symmetry which give a preference to the five. I had arranged 
them thus for convenience some years ago, and I now find they ex- 
press the equivalence of the two great factors of Style—Intelligence 
and Sensibility. Two out of the five, Economy and Simplicity, more 
specially derive their significance from intellectual needs ; another 
two, Climax and Variety, from emotional needs; and between these 
is the Law of Sequence, which is intermediate in its nature, and 
may be claimed with equal justice by both. The laws of force and 
the laws of pleasure can only be provisionally isolated in our in- 
quiry; in style they are blended. The following brief estimate of 
each considers it as an isolated principle undetermined by any other. 











































I. Tue Law or Economy. 


Our inquiry is scientific, not empirical; it therefore seeks the 
psychological basis for every law, endeavouring to ascertain what 
condition of a reader’s receptivity determines the law. Fortunately 
for us, in the case of the first and most important law the psycho- 
logical basis is extremely simple, and may be easily appreciated by 
a reference to its analogue in Mechanics. 

What is the first object of a machine? Effective work—vis viva. 
Every means by which friction can be reduced, and the force thus 
economised be rendered available, necessarily solicits the constructor’s 
care. He seeks as far as possible to liberate the motion which is 
absorbed in the working of the machine, and to use it as vis viva. 
He knows that every, superfluous detail, every retarding influence, 
is at the cost of so much power, and is a mechanical defect though it 
may perhaps be an esthetic beauty or a practical convenience. 
He may retain it because of the beauty, because of the convenience, 
but he knows the price of effective power at which it is obtained. 

And thus it stands with Style. The first object of a writer is 
effective expression, the power of communicating distinct thoughts 
and emotional suggestions. He has to overcome the friction of 
ignorance and pre-occupation. He has to arrest a wandering atten- 
tion, and to clear away the misconceptions which cling around 
verbal symbols. Words are not like iron and wood, coal and water, 
invariable in their properties, calculable in their effects. They 
are mutable in their powers, deriving force and subtle variations 
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of force from very trifling changes of position; colouring and coloured 
by the words which precede and succeed; significant or insignificant 
from the powers of rhythm and cadence. It is the writer’s art so 
to arrange words that they shall suffer the least possible retardation 
from the inevitable friction of the reader’s mind. The analogy of 
a machine is perfect. In both cases the object is to secure the 
maximum of disposable force, by diminishing the amount absorbed 
in the working. Obviously, if a reader is engaged in extricating the 
meaning from a sentence which ought to have reflected its meaning 
as in a mirror, the mental energy thus employed is abstracted from 
the amount of force which he has to bestow on the subject; he has 
mentally to form anew the sentence which has been clumsily formed 
by the writer; he wastes, on interpretation of the symbols, force 
which might have been concentrated on meditation of the proposi- 
tions. This waste is inappreciable in writing of ordinary excellence, 
and on subjects not severely tasking to the attention ; but if inappre- 
ciable, it is always waste; and in bad writing, especially on topics of 
philosophy and science, the waste is important. And it is this 
which greatly narrows the circle for serious works. Interest in 
the subjects treated of may not, be wanting; but the abundant 
energy is wanting which to the fatigue of consecutive thinking will 
add the labour of deciphering the language. Many of us are but too 
familiar with the fatigue of reconstructing unwieldy sentences in 
which the clauses are not logically dependent, nor the terms free 
from equivoque ; we know what it is to have to hunt for the meaning 
hidden in a maze of words; and we can understand the yawning 
indifference which must soon settle upon every reader of such writing, 
unless he has some strong external impulse or abundant energy. 

Economy dictates that the meaning should be presented in a form 
which claims the least possible attention to itself as form, unless when 
that form is part of the writer’s object, and when the simple thought 
is less important than the manner of presenting it. And even when 
the manner is playful or impassioned, the law of Economy still 
presides, and insists on the rejection of whatever is superfluous. 
Only a delicate susceptibility can discriminate a superfluity in passages 
of humour or rhetoric ; but elsewhere a very ordinary understanding 
can recognise the clauses and the epithets which are out of place, and in 
excess, retarding or confusing the direct appreciation of the thought. 
If we have written a clumsy or confused sentence, we shall often find 
that the removal of an awkward inversion liberates the idea, or that 
the modification of a cadence increases the effect. This is sometimes 
strikingly seen at the rehearsal of a play: a passage which has 
fallen flat upon the ear is suddenly brightened into effectiveness 
by the removal of a superfluous phrase, which, by its retarding 
influence, had thwarted the declamatory crescendo. 

Yy2 
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Young writers may learn something of the secrets of Economy by 
careful revision of their own compositions, and by careful dissection 
of passages selected both from good and bad writers. They have 
simply to strike out every word, every clause, and every sentence, 
the removal of which will not carry away any of the constituent 
elements of the thought. Having done this, let them compare the 
revised with the unrevised passages, and see where the excision has 
improved, and where it has injured, the effect. For Economy, 
although a primal law, is not the only law of Style. It is subject 
to various limitations from the pressure of other laws; and thus 
the removal of a trifling superfluity will not be justified by a 
wise economy if that loss entails a dissonance, or prevents a climax, 
or robs the expression of its ease and variety. Economy is rejection 
of whatever is superfluous; it is not Miserliness. A liberal expendi- 
ture is often the best economy, and is always so when dictated 
by a generous impulse, not by a prodigal carelessness or osten- 
tatious vanity. That man would greatly err who tried to make 
his style effective by stripping it of all redundancy and ornament, 
presenting it naked before the indifferent public. Perhaps the very 
redundancy which he lops away might have aided the reader 
to see the thought more clearly, because it would have kept the 
thought a little longer before his mind, and thus prevented him 
from hurrying on to the next while this one was still imperfectly 
conceived. 

As a general rule, redundancy is injurious ; and the reason of the rule 
will enable us to discriminate when redundancy is injurious and when 
beneficial. It is injurious when it hampers the rapid movement of the 
reader’s mind, diverting his attention to some collateral detail. - But 
it is beneficial when its retarding influence is such as only to detain 
the mind longer on the thought, and thus to secure the fuller effect 
of the thought. For rapid reading is often imperfect reading. The 
mind is satisfied with a glimpse of that which it ought to have 
steadily contemplated ; and any artifice by which the thought can be 
kept long enough before the mind, may indeed be a redundancy as 
regards the meaning, but is an economy of power. Thus we sec that 
the phrase or the clause which we might be tempted to lop away 
because it threw no light upon the proposition, would be retained 
by a ‘skilful writer because it added power. You may know the 
character of a redundancy by this one test : does it divert the atten- 
tion, or simply retard it? The former is always a loss of power ; 
the latter is sometimes a gain of power. The art of the writer 
consists in rejecting all redundancies that do not conduce to 
clearness. The shortest sentences are not necessarily the clearest. 
Concision gives energy, but it also adds restraint. The labour of 
expanding a terse sentence to its full meaning is often greater than 
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the labour of picking out the meaning from a diffuse and loitering 
passage. Tacitus is more tiresome than Cicero. 

. There are occasions when the simplest and fewest words surpass in 
effect all the wealth of rhetorical amplification. An example may be 
seen in the passage which has been a favourite illustration from the 
days of Longinus to our own. “God said: Let there be light! and 
there was light.” This is a conception of power so calm and 
simple that it needs only to be presented in the fewest and the 
plainest words, and would be confused or weakened by any sugges- 
tion of accessories. Let us amplify the expression in the redundant 
style of miscalled eloquent writers : “God, in the magnificent fulness 
of creative energy, exclaimed: Let there be light! and lo! the 
agitating fiat immediately went forth, and thus in one indivisible 
moment the whole universe was illumined.” We have here a sen- 
tence which I am certain many a writer would, in secret, prefer to 
the masterly plainness of Genesis. It is not a sentence which would 
have captivated critics. 

Although this sentence from Genesis is sublime in its simplicity, 
we are not to conclude that simple sentences are uniformly the best, 
or that a style composed of propositions briefly expressed would 
obey a wise Economy. The reader’s pleasure must not be forgotten ; 
and he cannot be pleased by a style which always leaps and never 
flows. A harsh, abrupt, and dislocated manner irritates and per- 
plexes him by its sudden jerks. It is easier to write short sentences 
than to read them. An easy, fluent, and harmonious phrase steals 
unobtrusively upon the mind, and allows the thought to expand 
quietly like an opening flower. But the very suasiveness of har- 
monious writing needs to be varied lest it become a drowsy monotony ; 
and the sharp short sentences which are intolerable when abundant, 
when used sparingly act like a trumpet-call to the drooping attention. 


II. Tue Law or Simp .icrry. 


The first obligation of Economy is that of using the fewest words 
to secure the fullest effect. It rejects whatever is superfluous ; but 
the question of superfluity must, as I showed just now, be determined 
in each individual case by various conditions too complex and 
numerous to be reduced within a formula. The same may be said of 
Simplicity, which is indeed so intimately allied with Economy that I 
have only given it a separate station for purposes of convenience. 
The psychological basis is the same for both. The desire for sim- 
plicity is impatience at superfluity, and the impatience arises from a 
sense of hindrance. 

The first obligation of Simplicity is that of using the simplest 
means to secure the fullest effect. But although the mind instinc- 
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tively rejects all needless complexity, we shall greatly err if we fail 
to recognise the fact, that what the mind recoils from is not the 
complexity, but the needlessness. When two men are set to the 
work of one, there is a waste of means ; when two phrases are used to 
express one meaning twice, there is a waste of power ; when incidents 
are multiplied and illustrations crowded without increase of illu- 
mination, there is prodigality which only the vulgar can mistake for 
opulence. Simplicity is a relative term. If in sketching the head of 
aman the artist wishes only to convey the general characteristics of 
that head, the fewest touches show the greatest power, selecting as 
they do only those details which carry with them characteristic sig- 
nificance. The means are simple, as the effect is simple. But if, 
besides the general characteristics, he wishes to convey the modelling 
of the forms, the play of light and shade, the textures, and the very 
complex effect of a human head, he must use more complex means. 
The simplicity which was adequate in the one case becomes totally 
inadequate in the other. 

Obvious as this is, it has not been sufficiently present to the 
mind of critics who have called for plain, familiar, and concrete 
diction, as if that alone could claim to be simple ; who have demanded 
a style unadorned by the artifices of involution, cadence, imagery, 
and epigram, as if Simplicity were incompatible with these ; and have 
praised meagreness, mistaking it for Simplicity. Saxon words are 
words which in their homeliness have deep-seated power, and in 
some places they are the simplest because the most powerful words we 
can employ ; but their very homeliness excludes them from certain 
places where their very power of suggestion is a disturbance of the 
general effect. The selective instinct of the artist tells him when his 
language should be homely, and when it should be more elevated ; 
and it is precisely in the imperceptible blending of the plain with, the 
ornate that a great writer is distinguished. He uses the simplest 
phrases without triviality, and the grandest without a suggestion of 
grandiloquence. 

Simplicity of Style will therefore be understood as meaning absence 
of needless superfluity : 


** Without o’erflowing full.” 


Its plainness is never meagreness, but unity. Obedient to the pri- 
mary impulse of adequate expression, the style of a complex subject 
should be complex; of a technical subject, technical ; of an abstract 
subject, abstract; of a familiar subject, familiar; of a pictorial 
subject, picturesque. The structure of the “ Antigone” is simple ; 
but so also is the structure of “ Othello,” though it contains many 
more elements; the simplicity of both lies in their fulness without 


superfluity. 
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Whatever is outside the purpose, or the feeling, of a scene, a 
speech, a sentence, or a phrase, whatever may be omitted without 
sacrifice of effect, is a sin against this law. I do not say that the 
incident, description, or dialogue, which may be omitted without 
injury to the unity of the work, is necessarily a sin against art ; still 
less that, even when acknowledged as a sin, it may not sometimes be 
condoned by its success. The law of Simplicity is not the only law 
of art; and, moreover, audiences are, unhappily, so little accustomed 
‘to judge works as wholes, and so ready to seize upon any detail 
which pleases them, no matter how incongruously the detail may be 
placed,’ that a felicitous fault will captivate applause, let critics 
shake reproviig heads as they may. Nevertheless the law of Sim- 
plicity remains unshaken, and ought only to give way to the pressure 
of the law of Variety. 

The drama offers a good opportunity for studying the operation of 
this law, because the limitations of time compel the dramatist to 
attend closely to what is and what is not needful for his purpose. A 
drama must compress into two or three hours material which may be 
diffused through three volumes of a novel, because spectators are more 
impatient than readers, and more ynequivocally resent by their signs 
of weariness any disregard of economy, which in the novel may be 
skipped. The dramatist having little time in which to evolve his 
story, feels that every scene which does not forward the progress of 
the action or intensify the interest in the characters is an artistic 
defect; though in itself it may be charmingly written, and may 
excite applause, it is away from his immediate purpose. And 
what is true of purposeless scenes and characters which divert the 
current of progress, is equally true, in a minor degree, of speeches 
and sentences which arrest the culminating interest by calling atten- 
tion away to other objects. It is an error which arises from a defi- 
cient earnestness on the writer’s part, or from a too pliant facility. 
The dramatis persone wander in their dialogue, not swayed by the 
fluctuations of feeling, but by the author’s desire to show his wit and 
wisdom, or else by his want of power to control the vagrant sugges- 
tions of his fancy. The desire for display and the inability to control 
are weaknesses that lead to almost every transgression of Simplicity ; 
but sometimes the transgressions are made in more or less conscious 
obedience to the law of Variety, although the highest reach of art is 
to secure variety by an opulent simplicity. 

The novelist is not under the same limitations of time, nor has he 
to contend against the same mental impatience on the part of his 
public. He may therefore linger where the dramatist must hurry ; 
he may digress, and gain fresh impetus from the digression, where the 


(1) “ Was hilft’s, wenn ihr ein Ganzes dargebracht! 
Das Publicum wird es euch doch zerpfliicken.””—Gortue. 
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dramatist would seriously endanger the effect of his scene by retard- 
ing its evolution. The novelist with a prudent prodigality may 
employ descriptions, dialogues, and episodes, which would be fatal in 
a drama. Characters may be introduced and dismissed without 
having any important connection with the plot ; it is enough if they 
serve the purpose of the chapter in which they appear. Although as 
a matter of fine art no character should have a place in a novel unless 
it form an integral element of the story, and no episode should be 
introduced unless it reflects some strong light on the characters or’ 
incidents, this is a critical demand which only fine artists think of 
satisfying, and only delicate tastes appreciate. For the mass of 
readers it is enough if they are amused ; and indeed all readers, no 
matter how critical their taste, would rather be pleased by a trans- 
gression of the law than wearied by prescription. Delight condones 
offence. The only question for the writer is, whether the offence is so 
trivial as to be submerged in the delight. And he will do well to 
remember that the greater flexibility belonging to the novel by no 
means removes the novel from the laws which rule the drama. The 
parts of a novel should have organic relations. Push the licence to 
excess, and stitch together a volume of unrelated chapters,—a patch- 
work of descriptions, dialogues, and incidents,—no one will call that 
a novel; and the less the work has of this unorganised character 
the greater will be its value, not only in the eyes of critics, but in its 
effect on the emotions of the reader. 

Simplicity of structure means organic unity, whether the organism 
be simple or complex ; and hence in all times the emphasis which 
critics have laid upon Simplicity, though they have not unfrequently 
confounded it with narrowness of range. In like manner, as we said 
just now, when treating of diction they have overlooked the fact that 
the simplest must be that which best expresses the thought. Simplicity 
of diction is integrity of speech ; that which admits of least equivo- 
cation, that which by the clearest verbal symbols most readily calls 
up in the reader’s mind the images and feelings which the writer 
wishes to call up. Such diction may be concrete or abstract, familiar 
or technical ; its simplicity is determined by the nature of the thought. 
We shall often be simpler in using abstract and technical terms than in 
using concrete and familiar terms which by their very concreteness 
and familiarity call up images and feelings foreign to our immediate 
purpose. If we desire the attention to fall upon some general idea 
we only blur its outlines by using words that call up particulars. 
Thus, although it may be needful to give some definite direction to 
the reader’s thoughts by the suggestion of a particular fact, we must 
be careful not to arrest his attention on the fact itself, still less to divert 
it by calling up vivid images of facts unrelated to our present purpose. 
For example, I wish to fix in the reader’s mind a conception of a 
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lonely meditative man walking on the sea-shore, and I fall into the 
vicious style of our day which is lauded as word-painting, and write 
something like this :— 

“‘ The fishermen mending their storm-beaten boats upon the shore 
would lay down the hammer to gaze after him as he passed 
abstractedly before their huts, his hair streaming in the salt breeze, 
his feet crushing the scattered seaweed, his eyes dreamily fixed upon 
the purple heights of the precipitous crags.” 

Now it is obvious that the details here assembled are mostly foreign 
to my purpose, which has nothing whatever to do with fishermen, 
storms, boats, sea-weeds, or purple crags; and by calling up images 
of these I only divert the attention from my thought. Whereas, if 
it had been my purpose to picture the scene itself, or the man’s 
delight in it, then the enumeration of details would give colour and 
distinctness to the picture. 

The art of a great writer is seen in the perfect fitness of his expres- 
sions. He knows how to blend vividness with vagueness, knows 
where images are needed, and where by their vivacity they would be 
obstacles to the rapid appreciation of his thought. The value of con- 
crete illustration artfully used may be seen illustrated in a passage 
from Macaulay’s invective against Frederick the Great: “On his 
head is all the blood which was shed in a war which raged during 
many years and in every quarter of the globe, the blood of the 
column at Fontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers who were 
slaughtered at Culloden. The evils produced by his wickedness were 
felt in lands where the name of Prussia was unknown; and in order 
that he might rob a neighbour whom he had promised to defend, 
black men fought on the coast of Coromandel and red men scalped 
each other by the great lakes of North America.” Disregarding the 
justice or injustice of the thought, note the singular force and beauty 
of this passage, delightful alike to ear and mind ; and observe how its 
very elaborateness has the effect of the finest simplicity, because the 
successive pictures are constituents of the general thought, and by 
their vividness render the conclusion more impressive. Let us sup- 
pose him to have written with the vague generality of expression 
much patronised by dignified historians, and told us that “ Frederick 
was the cause of great European conflicts extending over long 
periods; and in consequence of his political aggression hideous 
crimes were perpetrated in the most distant parts of the globe.” 
This absence of concrete images would not have been simplicity, 
inasmuch as the labour of converting the general expressions into 
definite meanings would thus have been thrown upon the reader. 

Pictorial illustration has its dangers, as we daily see in the clumsy 
imitators of Macaulay, who have not the fine instinct of style, but 
obey the vulgar instinct of display, and imagine they can produce a 
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brilliant effect by the use of strong lights, whereas they distract the 
attention with images alien to the general impression, just as crude 
colourists vex the eye with importunate splendours. Nay, even good 
writers sometimes sacrifice the large effect of a diffusive light to the - 
small effect of a brilliant point. This is a defect of taste frequently 
noticeable in two very good writers, De Quincey and Ruskin, whose 
command of expression is so varied that it tempts them into fioritura: 
as flexibility of voice tempts singers to sin against simplicity. At 
the close of an eloquent passage De Quincey writes :-— 

“ Gravitation that works without holiday for ever and searches 
every corner of the universe, what intellect can follow it to its 
fountains? And yet, shyer than gravitation, less to be counted on 
than the fluxions of sun-dials, stealthier than the growth of a forest, 
are the footsteps of Christianity amongst the political workings of man.” 

The association of holidays and shyness with an idea so abstract as 
that of gravitation, the use of the learned word fluxions to express 
the movements of the shadows on a dial, and the discordant sugges- 
tion of stealthiness applied to vegetable growth and Christianity, are 
so many offences against simplicity. Let the passage be contrasted 
with one in which wealth of imagery is in accordance with the 
thought it expresses :— 

“In the edifices of man there should be found reverent worship 
and following, not only of the spirit which rounds the pillars of the 
forest, and arches the vault of the avenue—which gives veining to 
the leaf and polish to the shell, and grace to every pulse that agitates 
animal organisation—but of that also which reproves the pillars of 
the earth, and builds up her barren precipices into the coldness of the 
clouds, and lifts her shadowy cones of mountain purple into the pale 
arch of the sky ; for these and other glories more than these refuse 
not to connect themselves in his thoughts with the work of his own 
hand; the grey cliff loses not its nobleness when it reminds us of 
some Cyclopean waste of mural stone; the pinnacles of the rocky 
promontory arrange themselves, undegraded, into fantastic semblances 
of fortress towns ; and even the awful cone of the far-off mountain 
has a melancholy mixed with that of its own solitude, which is cast 
from the images of nameless tumuli on white sea-shores, and of the 
heaps of reedy clay into which chambered cities melt in their 
mortality.” 

I shall notice but two points in this singularly beautiful 
passage. The one is the exquisite instinct of Sequence in several of 
the phrases, not only as to harmony, but as to the evolution of the 
meaning, especially in “ builds up her barren precipices into the cold- 
ness of the clouds, and lifts her shadowy cones of mountain purple 
into the pale arch of the sky.” The other is the injurious effect of 


(1) Ruskin. 
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three words in the sentence, “ for these and other glories more than 
these refuse not to connect themselves in his thoughts.” Strike out 
the words printed in italics, and you not only improve the harmony, 
but free the sentence from a disturbing use of what Ruskin has 
named the “ pathetic fallacy.” There are times in which Nature may 
be assumed as in sympathy with our moods; and at such times the 
pathetic fallacy is a source of subtle effect. But in the passage just 
quoted the introduction seems to me a mistake: the simplicity of the 
thought is disturbed by this hint of an active participation of Nature 
in man’s feelings ; it is preserved in its integrity by the omission of 
that hint. 

These illustrations will suffice to show how the law we are con- 
sidering will command and forbid the use of concrete expressions and 
vivid imagery according to the purpose of the writer. A fine taste 
guided by Sincerity will determine that use. Nothing more than a 
general rule can be laid down. Eloquence, as I said before, cannot 
spring from the simple desire to be eloquent ; the desire usually leads 
to grandiloquence. But Sincerity will save us. We have but to 
remember Montesquieu’s advice: “ Il faut prendre garde aux grandes 
phrases dans les humbles sujets; elles produisent |’effet d’une masque 
a barbe blanche sur la joue d’un enfant.” 

Here another warning may be placed. In our anxiety lest we err 
on the side of grandiloquence we may perhaps fall into the opposite 
error of tameness. Sincerity will save us here also. Let us but 
express the thought and feeling actually in our minds, then our very 
grandiloquence (if that is our weakness) will have a certain move- 
ment and vivacity not without effect, and our tameness (if we are 
tame) will have a gentleness not without its charm. 

Finally, let us banish from our critical superstitions the notion that 
chastity of composition, or simplicity of Style, is in any respect allied 
to timidity. There are two kinds of timidity, or rather it has two 
different origins, both of which cripple the free movement of thought. 
The one is the timidity of fastidiousness, the other of placid 
stupidity : the one shrinks from originality lest it should be regarded 
as impertinent; the other lest, being new, it should be wrong. We 
detect the one in the sensitive discreetness of the style. We detect 
the other in the complacency of its platitudes and the stereotyped 
commonness of its metaphors. The writer who is afraid of originality 
feels himself in deep water when he launches into a commonplace. 
For him who is timid because weak, there is no advice, except 
suggesting the propriety of silence. For him who is timid because 
fastidious, there is this advice: get rid of the superstition about 
chastity, and recognise the truth that a style may be simple, even if 
it move amid abstractions, or employ few Saxon words, or abound 
in concrete images and novel turns of expression. 
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III. Tue Law or Sequence. 


Much that might be included under this head would equally well 
find its place under that of Economy or that of Climax. Indeed it 
is obvious that to secure perfect Economy there must be that sequence 
of the words which will present the least obstacle to the unfolding of 
the thought, and that Climax is only attainable through a properly 
graduated sequence. But there is another element we have to take 
into account, and that is the rhythmical effect of Style. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in his Essay very clearly states the law of Sequence, but I 
infer that he would include it entirely under the law of Economy ; 
at any rate he treats of it solely in reference to intelligibility, and 
not at all in its scarcely less important relation to harmony. “ We 
have d priori reasons,” he says, “ for believing that in every sentence 
there is one order of words more effective than any other, and that 
this order is the one which presents the elements of the proposition 
in the succession in which they may be most readily put together. 
As in a narrative, the events should be stated in such sequence that 
the mind may not have to go backwards and forwards in order 
rightly to connect them ; as in a group of sentences, the arrangement 
should be such that each of them may be understood as it comes, 
without waiting for the subsequent ones; so in every sentence, the 
sequence of the words should be that which suggests the constituents 
of the thought in the order most convenient for building up that 
thought.” 

But Style appeals to the emotions as well as to the intellect, and 
the arrangement of words and sentences which will be the most 
economical may not be the most musical, and the most musical may 
not be the most pleasurably effective. For Climax and Variety it 
may be necessary to sacrifice something of rapid intelligibility: hence 
involutions, antitheses, and suspensions, which disturb the most 
orderly arrangement, may yet, in virtue of their own subtle influences, 
be counted as improvements on that arrangement. 

Tested by the Intellect and the Feelings, the law of Sequence is 
seen to be a curious compound of the two. If we isolate these 
elements for the purposes of exposition, we shall find that the 
principle of the first is much simpler and more easy of obedience 
than the principle of the second. It may be thus stated :— 

The constituent elements of the conception expressed in the sentence 
and the paragraph should be arranged in strict correspondence 
with an inductive or a deductive progression. 

All exposition, like all research, is either inductive or deductive. 
It groups particulars so as to lead up to a general conception which 
embraces them all, but which could not be fully understood until they 
had been estimated ; or else it starts from some general conception, 
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already familiar to the mind, and as it moves along, casts its light 
upon numerous particulars, which are thus shown to be related to it, 
but which without that light would have been overlooked. 

If the reader will meditate on that brief statement of the principle, 
he will, I think, find it explain many doubtful points. Let me merely 
notice one, namely, the dispute as to whether the direct or the 
indirect style should be preferred. Some writers insist, and others 
practise the precept without insistance, that the proposition should be 
stated first, and all its qualifications as well as its evidences be made 
to follow; others maintain that the proposition should be made to 
grow up step by step with all its evidences and qualifications in their 
due order, and the conclusion disclose itself as crowning the whole. 
Are not both methods right under different circumstances? If my 
object is to convince you of a general truth, or to impress you with a 
feeling, which you are not already prepared to accept, it is obvious 
that the most effective method is the inductive, which leads your 
mind upon a culminating wave of evidence or emotion to the 
very point I aim at. But the deductive method is best when I wish 
to direct the light of familiar truths and roused emotions, upon 
new particulars, or upon details in unsuspected relation to those 
truths; and when I wish the attention to be absorbed by these 
particulars which are of interest in themselves, not upon the general 
truths which are of no present interest except in as far as they light 
up these details. A growing thought requires the inductive exposi- 
tion, an applied thought the deductive. 

This principle, which is of very wide application, is subject to two 
important qualifications—one pressed on it by the necessities of 
Climax and Variety, the other by the feebleness of memory, which 
cannot keep a long hold of details unless their significance is appre- 
hended ; so that a paragraph of suspended meaning should never be 
long, and when the necessities of the case bring together numerous 
particulars in evidence of the conclusion, they should be so arrangel 
as to have culminating force: one clause leading up to another, an‘ 
throwing its impetus into it, instead of being linked on to another, 
and dragging the mind down with its weight. 

It is surprising how few men understand that Style is a Fine Art ; 
and how few of those who are fastidious in their diction give much 
care to the arrangement of their sentences, paragraphs, and chapters 
—in a word, to Composition. The painter distributes his masses with 
a view to general effect ; so does the musician : writers seldom do so. 
Nor do they usually arrange the members of their sentences in that 
sequence which shall secure for each its proper emphasis and its 
determining influence on the others—influence reflected back and 
influence projected forward. As an example of the charm that lies 
in unostentatious antiphony, consider this passage from Ruskin:— 
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“Originality in expression does not depend on invention of new 
words ; nor originality in poetry on invention of new measures ; nor 
in painting on invention of new colours or new modes of using them. 
The chords of music, the harmonies of colour, the general principles 
of the arrangement of sculptural masses, have been determined long 
ago, and in all probability cannot be added to any more than they 
can be altered.” Men write like this by instinct ; and I by no means 
wish to suggest that writing like this can be produced by rule. 
What I suggest is, that in this, as in every other Fine Art, instinct 
does mostly find itself in accordance with rule ; and a knowledge of 
rules helps to direct the blind gropings of feeling, and to correct the 
occasional mistakes of instinct. If, after working his way through a 
long and involved sentence in which the meaning is rough hewn, the 
writer were to try its effect upon ear and intellect, he might see 
its defects and re-shape it into beauty and clearness. But in general 
men shirk this labour, partly because it is irksome, and partly because 
they have no distinct conception of the rules which would make the 
labour light. 

The law of Sequence, we have seen, rests upon the two requisites of 
Clearness and Harmony. Men with a delicate sense of rhythm will 
instinctively distribute their phrases in an order that falls agreeably 
on the ear, without monotony, and without an echo of other voices ; 
and men with a keen sense of logical relation will instinctively 
arrange their sentences in an order that best unfolds the meaning. 
The French are great masters of the law of Sequence, and, did space 
permit, I could cite many excellent examples. One brief passage 
from Royer Collard must suffice :—<“ Les faits que l’observation laisse 
épars et muets la causalité les rassemble, les enchaine, leur préte un 
langage. Chaque fait révéle celui qui a précédé, prophétise celui 
qui va suivre.” 

The ear is only a guide to the harmony of a period, and often 
tempts us into the feebleness of expletives or approximative expres- 
sions for the sake of a cadence. Yet, on the other hand, if we 
disregard the subtle influences of harmonious arrangement, our 
thoughts lose much of the force which would otherwise result from 
their logical subordination. The easy evolution of thought in a 
melodious period, quietly taking up on its way a variety of incidental 
details, yet never lingering long enough over them to divert the 
attention or to suspend the continuous crescendo of interest, but by 
subtle influences of proportion allowing each clause of the sentence 
its separate significance, is the product of a natural gift, as rare as the 
gift of music, or of poetry. But until men come to understand that 
Style is an art, and an amazingly difficult art, they will continue 
with careless presumption to tumble out their sentences as they would 
lilt stones from a cart, trusting very much to accident or gravitation 
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for the shapeliness of the result. I will write a passage which may 
serve as an example of what I mean, although the defect is purposely 
kept within very ordinary limits— 

“To construct a sentence with many loosely and not obviously 
dependent clauses, each clause containing an important meaning or a 
concrete image the vivacity of which, like a boulder in a shallow 
stream, disturbs the equable current of thought,—and in such a case 
the more beautiful the image the greater the obstacle, so that the laws 
of simplicity and economy are violated by it,—while each clause really 
requires for its interpretation a proposition that is however kept 
suspended till the close,—is a defect.” 

The weariness produced by such writing as this is very great, and 
yet the recasting of the passage is easy. Thus :— 

“Tt is a defect when a sentence is constructed with many loosely 
and not obviously dependent clauses, each of which requires for its 
interpretation a proposition that is kept suspended till the close ; 
and this defect is exaggerated when each clause contains an im- 
portant meaning, or a concrete image which, like a boulder in a 
shallow stream, disturbs the equable current of thought: the more 
beautiful the image, the greater its violation of the laws of simplicity 
and economy.” 

In this second form the sentence has no long suspension of the 
main idea, no diversions of the current. The proposition is stated 
and illustrated directly, and the mind of the reader follows that of the 
writer. How injurious it is to keep the key in your pocket until all 
the locks in succession have been displayed may be seen in such a 
sentence as this :— 

“Phantoms of lost power, sudden intuitions and shadowy restora- 
tions of forgotten feelings, sometimes dim and perplexing, sometimes 
by bright but furtive glimpses, sometimes by a full and steady revela- 
tion overcharged with light, throw us back in a moment upon scenes 
and remembrances that we have left full thirty years behind us.” 

Had De Quincey liberated our minds from suspense by first pre- 
senting the thought which first arose in his own mind,—namely, 
that we are thrown back upon scenes and remembrances by phantoms 
of lost power, &c.—the beauty of his language in its pregnant sug- 
gestiveness would have been felt at once. Instead of that, he makes 
us accompany him in darkness, and when the light appears we have 
to travel backwards over the ground again to see what we have 
passed. The passage continues :— 

“Tn solitudes, and chiefly in the solitudes of naturé, and, above all, 
amongst the great and enduring features of nature, such as mountains 
and quiet dells, and the lawny recesses of forests, and the silent 
shores of lakes—features with which (as being themselves less liable 
to change) our feelings have a;more abiding association,—under 
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these circumstances it is that such evanescent hauntings of our for- 
gotten selves are most apt to startle and waylay us.” 

The beauty of this passage seems to me marred by the awkward 
yet necessary interruption, “under these circumstances it is,” which 
would have been avoided by opening the sentence with “such 
evanescent hauntings of our forgotten selves are most apt to startle 
us in solitudes,” &¢. Compare the effect of directness in the fol- 
lowing :— 

“This was one of the most common shapes of extinguished power 
from which Coleridge fled to the great city. But sometimes the 
same decay came back upon his heart in the more poignant shape of 
intimations and vanishing glimpses recovered for one moment from 
the Paradise of youth, and from fields of joy and power, over which 
for him too certainly he felt that the cloud of night was settling for 
ever.” 

Obedience to the law of Sequence gives strength by giving clear- 
ness and beauty of rhythm ; it economises force and creates music. A 
very trifling disregard of it will mar an effect. See an example both 
of obedience and trifling disobedience in the following passage from 
Ruskin :— 

“People speak in this working age, when they speak from their 
hearts, as if houses and lands and food and raiment were alone 
useful, and as if Sight, Thought, and Admiration were all profitless, 
so that men insolently call themselves Utilitarians, who would turn, 
if they had their way, themselves and their race into vegetables ; 
men who think, as far as such can be said to think, that the meat is 
more than life and the raiment than the body, who look on earth as 
a stable and to its fruit as fodder ; vinedressers and husbandmen who 
love the corn they grind and the grapes they crush better than the 
gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden.” 

It is‘instructive to contrast the dislocated sentence, “who would 
turn, if they had their way, themselves and their race,” with the 
sentence which succeeds it, “men who think, as far as such men can 
be said to think, that the meat,” &c. In the latter the parenthetic 
interruption is a source of power: it dams the current to increase its 
force ; in the former the inversion is a loss of power: it is a dis- 
sonance to the ear and a diversion of the thought. 

As illustrations of Sequence in composition, two passages may be 
quoted from Macaulay which display the power of pictorial sug- 
gestions when, instead of diverting attention from the main purpose, 
they are arranged with progressive and culminating effect. 

“Such, or nearly such, was the change which passed on the 
Mogul empire during the forty years which followed the death of 
Aurungzebe. A series of nominal sovereigns, sunk in indolence and 
debauchery, sauntered away life in secluded palaces, chewing bang, 
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fondling dancing girls, and listening to buffoons. A series of ferocious 
invaders had descended through the western passes to prey on the 
defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed the 
Indus, marched through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in 
triumph those treasures of which the magnificence had astounded 
Roe and Bernier ;—the peacock throne, on which the richest jewels 
of Golconda had been disposed by the most skilful hands of Europe, 
and the inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after many strange 
vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is 
now destined to adorn the hideous idol of Prista. The Afghan soon 
followed to complete the work of devastation which the Persian 
had begun. The warlike tribe of Rajpoots threw off the Mussulman 
yoke. ‘- band of mercenary soldiers occupied the Rohileund, The 
Seiks ruled on the Indus. The Jauts spread terror along the 
Jumnah. The high lands which border on the western sea-coast 
of India poured forth a yet more formidable race—a race which 
was long the terror of every native power, and which yielded only 
after many desperate and doubtful struggles to the fortune and 
genius of England. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe that 
this wild clan of plunderers first- descended from the mountains ; 
and soon after his death every corner of his wide empire learned 
to tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many fertile vice- 
royalties were entirely subdued by them. Their dominions stretched 
across the peninsula from sea tosea. Their -aptains reigned at Poonah, 
at Gualior, in Guzerat, in Berar, and in Tanjore.” 

Such prose as this affects us like poetry. The pictures and sugges- 
tions might possibly have been gathered together by any other 
historian ; but the artful succession, the perfect sequence, could only 
have been found by a fine writer. I pass over a few paragraphs, 
and pause at this second example of a sentence simple in structure, 
though complex in its elements, fed but not overfed with material, 
and almost perfect in’ its cadence and logical connection. ‘“ Scarcely 
any man, however sagacious, would have thought it possible that 
a trading company, separated from India by fifteen thousand miles 
of sea, and possessing in India only a few acres for purposes of 
commerce, would in less than a hundred years spread its empire 
from Cape Comorin to the eternal snows of the Himalayas—would 
compel Mahratta and Mahomedan to forget their mutual feuds in 
common subjection—would tame down even those wild races which 
had resisted the most powerful of the Moguls ; and having established 
a government far stronger than any ever known in those countries, 
would carry its victorious arms far to the east of the Burrampooter, 
and far to the west of the Hydaspes—dictate terms of peace at the 
gates of Ava, and seat its vassals on the throne of Candahar.” 

Let us see the same principle exhibited in a passage at once pic- 
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torial and argumentative. ‘“ We know more certainly every day,” 
says Ruskin, “that whatever appears to us harmful in the universe 
has some beneficent or necessary operation; that the storm which 
destroys a harvest brightens the sunbeams for harvests yet unsown, 
and that a volcano which buries a city preserves a thousand from 
destruction. But the evil is not for the time less fearful because we 
have learned it to be necessary; and we can easily understand the 
timidity or the tenderness of the spirit which could withdraw itself 
from the presence of destruction, and create in its imagination a 
world of which the peace should be unbroken, in which the sky should 
not darken nor the sea rage, in which the leaf should not change nor 
the blossom wither. That man is greater, however, who contemplates 
with an equal mind the alternations of terror and of beauty ; who, not 
rejoicing less beneath the sunny sky, can also bear to watch the bars 
of twilight narrowing on the horizon ; and, not less sensible to the 
blessing of the peace of nature, can rejoice in the magnificence of the 
ordinances by which that peace is protected and secured. But 
separated from both by an immeasurable distance would be the man 
who delighted in convulsion and disease for their own sake; who 
found his daily food in the disorder of nature mingled with the 
suffering of humanity ; and watched joyfully at the right hand of the 
Angel whose appointed work is to destroy as well as to accuse, while 
the corners of the house of feasting were struck by the wind from 
the wilderness.” 

I will now cite a passage from Burke, which will seem tame after 
the pictorial animation of the passages from Macaulay and Ruskin ; 
but which, because it is simply an exposition of opinions addressed to 
the understanding, will excellently illustrate the principle I am 
enforcing. He is treating of the dethronement of kings. “ As it 
was not made for common abuses, so it is not to be agitated by 
common minds. The speculative line of demarcation, where obedience 
ought to end and resistance must begin, is faint, obscure, and not 
easily definable. It is not a single act or a single event which deter- 
mines it. Governments must be abused and deranged, indeed, before 
it can be thought of; and the prospect of the future must be as bad 
as the experience of the past. When things are in that lamentable 
condition, the nature of the disease is to indicate the remedy to those 
whom nature has qualified to administer in extremities this critical, 
ambiguous, bitter potion to a distempered state. Times and occasions 
and provocations will teach their own lessons. The wise will deter- 
mine from the gravity of the case; the irritable from sensibility 
to oppression; the high-minded from disdain and indignation at 
abusive power in unworthy hands; the brave and bold from love 
of honourable danger in a generous cause. But with or without 


right, a revolution will be the very last resource of the thinking and 
the good.” 
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As a final example I will cite a passage from M. Taine :—* De la 
encore cette insolence contre les inférieurs, et ce mépris versé d’étage 
en étage depuis le premier jusqu’au dernier. Lorsque dans une société 
la loi consacre les conditions inégales, personne n’est exempt d’insulte ; 
le grand seigneur, outragé par le roi, outrage le noble qui outrage le 
peuple ; la nature humaine est humilié a tous les étages, et la société 
n’est plus qu’un commerce d’affronts.” 

The law of Sequence by no means prescribes that we should 
invariably state the proposition before its qualifications—the thought 
before its illustrations ; it merely prescribes that we should arrange 
our phrases in the order of logical dependence and rhythmical cadence, 
the order best suited for clearness and for harmony. The nature of 
the thought will determine the one, our sense of euphony the other. 


IV. Tue Law or Crmax. 


We need not pause long over this; it is generally understood. 
The condition of our sensibilities is such that to produce their effect 
stimulants must be progressive in intensity and varied in kind. On 
this condition rest the laws of Climax and Variety. The phrase or 
image which in one position will have a mild power of occupying the 
thoughts, or stimulating the emotions, loses this power if made to 
succeed one of like kind but more agitating influence, and will gain 
an accession of power if it be artfully placed on the wave of a climax. 
We laugh at 


‘¢ Then came Dalhousie, that great God of War, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar,” 
because of the relaxation which follows the sudden tension of the 
mind ; but if we remove the idea of the colonelcy from this position 
of anti-climax, the same couplet becomes energetic rather than 
ludicrous— 


‘‘Tieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar, 
Then came Dalhousie, that great God of War.” 


I have selected this strongly marked case, instead of several feeble 
passages which might be chosen from the first book at hand, wherein 
carelessness allows the sentences to close with the least important 
phrases, and the style droops under frequent anti-climax. Let me 
now cite a passage from Macaulay which vividly illustrates the effect 
of Climax :-— 

“‘ Never, perhaps, was the change which the progress of civilisation 
has produced in the art of war more strikingly illustrated than on 
that day. Ajax beating down the Trojan leader with a rock which 
two ordinary men could scarcely lift; Horatius defending the bridge 
against an army; Richard, the lion-hearted, spurring along the 
whole Saracen line without finding an enemy to withstand his 
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assault; Robert Bruce crushing with one blow the helmet and 
head of Sir Harry Bohun in sight of the whole array of England 
and Scotland,—such are the heroes of a dark age. [Here is an 
example of suspended meaning, where the suspense intensifies the 
effect, because each particular is vividly apprehended in itself, 
and all culminate in the conclusion; they do not complicate the 
thought, or puzzle us, they only heighten expectation.]| In such 
an age bodily vigour is the most indispensable qualification of a 
warrior. At Landen two poor sickly beings, who, in a rude state of 
society, would have been regarded as too puny to bear any part in 
combats, were the souls of two great armies. In some heathen coun- 
tries they would have been exposed while infants. In Christendom 
they would, six hundred years earlier, have been sent to some quiet 
cloister. But their lot had fallen on atime when men had discovered 
that the strength of the muscles is far inferior in value to the 
strength of the mind. It is probable that among the hundred and 
twenty thousand soldiers that were marshalled round Neerwinden, 
under all the standards of Western Europe, the two feeblest in body 
were the hunchbacked dwarf, who urged forward the fiery onset of 
France, and the asthmatic skeleton who covered the slow retreat of 
England.” 

The effect of Climax is very marked in the drama. Every speech, 
every scene, every act, should have its progressive sequence. Nothing 
can be more injudicious than a trivial phrase following an energetic 
phrase, a feeble thought succeeding a burst of passion, or even a 
passionate thought succeeding one more passionate. Yet this error is 
frequently committed. 

In the drama all laws of Style are more imperious than in fiction or 
prose of any kind, because the art is more intense. But Climax is 
demanded in every species of composition, for it springs from a 
psychological necessity. It is pressed upon, however, by the law of 
Variety in a way to make it far from safe to be too rigidly followed. 
It easily degenerates into monotony. 


VY. Tue Law or Variety. 


Some one, after detailing an elaborate recipe for a salad, wound up 
the enumeration of ingredients and quantities with the advice to 
“open the window and throw it all away.” This advice might be 
applied to the foregoing enumeration of the laws of Style, unless these 
were supplemented by the important law of Variety. A style which 
rigidly interpreted the precepts of economy, simplicity, sequence, and 
climax, which rejected all superfluous words and redundant orna- 
ments, adopted the easiest and most logical arrangement, and closed 
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every sentence and every paragraph with a climax, might be a very 
perfect bit of mosaic, but would want the glow and movement of a 
living mind. Monotony would settle on it like a paralysing frost. A 
series of sentences in which every phrase was a distinct thought, 
would no more serve as pabulum for the mind, than portable soup 
freed from all the fibrous tissues of meat and vegetable would serve 
as food for the body. Animals perish from hunger in the presence of 
pure albumen ; and minds would lapse into idiocy in the presence of 
unadulterated ‘thought. But without invoking extreme cases, let us 
simply remember the psychological fact that it is as easy for sentences 
to be too compact as for food to be too concentrated ; and that many 
a happy negligence, which to microscopic criticism may appear defec- 
tive, will be the means of giving clearness and grace to a style. Of 
course the indolent indulgence in this laxity robs style of all grace 
and power. But monotony in the structure of sentences, monotony 
of cadence, monotony of climax, monotony anywhere, necessarily 
defeats the very aim and end of style; it calls attention to the 
manner ; it blunts the sensibilities; it renders excellences odious. 

“ Beauty deprived of its proper foils and adjuncts ceases to be 
enjoyed as beauty, just as light deprived of all shadow ceases to be 
enjoyed as light. A white canvas cannot produce an effect of sun- 
shine; the painter must darken it in some places before he can make 
it look luminous in others; nor can the uninterrupted succession of 
beauty produce the true effect of beauty; it must be foiled by 
inferiority before its own power can be developed. Nature has for 
the most part mingled her inferior and noble elements as she mingles 
sunshine with shade, giving due influence to both. The truly high 
and beautiful art of Angelico is continually refreshed and strength- 
ened by his frank portraiture of the most ordinary features of his 
brother monks, of the recorded peculiarities of ungainly sanctity ; 
but the modern German and Raphaelesque schools lose all honour 
and nobleness in barber-like admiration of handsome faces, and have 
in fact no real faith except in straight noses and curled hair. Paul 
Veronese opposes the dwarf to the soldier, and the negress to the 
queen; Shakspeare places Caliban beside Miranda, and Autolycus 
beside Perdita; but the vulgar idealist withdraws his beauty to the 
safety of the saloon, and his innocence to the seclusion of the cloister ; 
he pretends that he does this in delicacy of choice and purity of senti- 
ment, while in truth he has neither courage to front the monster nor 
wit enough to furnish the knave.”” 

And how is Variety to be secured? The plan is simple, but like 
many other simple plans, is not without difficulty. It is for the 
writer to obey the great cardinal principle of Sincerity, and be 


(1) Ruskin. 
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brave enough to express himself in his own way, following the moods 
of his own mind, rather than endeavouring to catch the accents of 
another, or to adapt himself to some standard of taste. No man really 
thinks and feels monotonously. If he is monotonous in his manner 
of setting forth his thoughts and feelings, that is either because he has 
not learned the art of writing, or because he is more or less consciously 
imitating the manner of others. The subtle play of thought will 
give movement and life to his style if he do not clog it with critical 
superstitions. I do not say that it will give him grace and power ; 
I do not say that relying on perfect sincerity will make him a fine 
writer, because sincerity will not give talent ; but I say that sincerity 
will give him all the power that is possible to him, and will secure him 
the inestimable excellence of Variety. 


Epriror. 





CONSANGUINITY IN MARRIAGE. 


Part I. 


Consancurinity is blood-relationship, and it may exist either in 
the direct or in the collateral line. In the direct line, the father, 
the grandfather, the great-grandfather, are ascendants consan- 
guineous with the daughter, the granddaughter, the great-grand- 
daughter, who are descendants from the same stock; and in 
like manner the mother, the grandmother, the great-grandmother, 
are ascendants consanguineous with their descendants, son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson. This is what is strictly called lineal 
consanguinity, and what is here called consanguinity in the direct 
line, to avoid the unnecessary and awkward pleonasm J/ineal line, 
which such respectable writers as Burge, Kent, and Story use to 
describe it. In the collateral line, brother is consanguineous with 
sister, whether of whole blood, the parents of both being the same, or 
of half-blood, one only of the parents being common to both; the 
son or daughter of a man or woman is consanguineous with the sister 
or brother of that man or woman, that is, nephew and aunt, uncle 
and niece are consanguineous; and again, the son or daughter of a 
man or woman is consanguineous with the daughter or son of that 
man’s or that woman’s sister or brother, that is, cousins are con- 
sanguineous. 

It is hence evident that there are degrees of consanguinity accord- 
ing to the number of removes from the first stock; but without 
going into more detail, these specifications are sufficient to give pre- 
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cision to the conception. On the common assumption that the 
human race has sprung from one pair, all mankind, without excep- 
tion, must be consanguineous either in the direct or in the collateral 
line; and if consanguinity is an absolute bar to marriage, then 
marriage as an institution must cease. If the abolition of that 
institution is a notion that can enter only into the reveries of fanati- 
cism, then there must be some limit beyond which consanguinity 
shall be held to be inoperative as an objection to the marriage union, 
and the question is, where is that limit to be placed? In order to 
solve this question, the first step is to ascertain the practice of 
different nations in different ages; the second, to weigh the reasons 
for and against that practice; and the last, to endeavour to discover 
some solid grounds on which to rest the existing usage and law 
among the civilised divisions of mankind. 

In attempting to ascertain the practice of different nations, our 
attention is first given to the records of mankind contained in 
the Hebrew Scriptures; and if the narrative of the historian 
is accepted, the inference seems inevitable, that Cain and Seth, 
the sons of Adam, must have each married his own sister. Abram, 
afterwards called Abraham, married Sarai, afterwards called Sarah, 
his half-sister, the daughter of ‘his father but not the daughter 
of his mother. Abraham had two brothers, Nahor and Haran, of 
whom Haran died, leaving a son, Lot, and a daughter, Milcah: 
Nahor married Milcah, that is, the uncle married the niece; and Lot 
was the alleged progenitor of the Moabites and Ammonites by his 
own daughters. Moses and Aaron were the fruits of a union between 
Amram and Jochebed, the sister of Amram’s father; that is, the 
nephew married the aunt. I have not observed any other instances 
of consanguineous union in patriarchal ages.' 

The provisions of the Levitical law are those of a different age 
and of a different stage of civilisation. Besides other enactments 
regarding marriage, that law expressly prohibits the union of 
son with mother, and of stepson with stepmother; of brother 
with sister, whether of whole or half blood; and of nephew with 
aunt, whether father’s sister or mother’s sister. The penalty 
attached to transgression is the excision of the disobedient from 
among their people, which may mean excommunication, or it may 
mean death; and in the second promulgation of the law a solemn 
curse is pronounced, especially against the union of a man with his 
sister, whether the daughter of his father only, or the daughter of 
his mother only. The lawgiver does not appear to have felt himself 
under any obligation to reconcile such prohibitions and sanctions 
with the opposite practice attached to some of the most venerated 
names in ILebrew antiquity. On the other hand, during the reign of 


(1) Gen. iv. 17, 26; xi. 29; xix. 30—38; Exod. vi. 20. 
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David an incident occurred which seems to show that at that time, 
whatever the provisions of the law, they were not rigidly enforced ; 
for Tamar, in her remonstrance against the violence of her enamoured 
half-brother, Amnon, asserts that a unjon, if peacefully sought, 
would be permitted by the king, although this suggestion may have 
been only a temporary expedient to escape from his offensive impor- 
tunity. The marriage of cousins-german or first cousins is not 
within the prohibited degrees of the Levitical code: Othniel married 
his cousin Achsah, and the daughters of Zelophehad married their 
cousins.’ 

One point is open to, question. Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, ex- 
tolling the superiority of the Levitical law over other codes, asserts 
that “the most sacred Moses” commanded that no man should 
marry his niece. It may justly be supposed that the Jewish law- 
giver did so by implication when he prohibited marriage with an 
aunt, which is the analogous relationship in the reverse order of the 
sexes. But an implied is different from an express prohibition, and 
I do not find an express prohibition in the law of Moses. There is, 
moreover, one fact in Jewish history difficult to be reconciled with 
the implication. Herodias, the granddaughter of Herod the Great, 
had been married, according to the Evangelists, to her uncle Philip, 
but according to Josephus, followed by M. Renan, to her uncle Herod. 
Her uncle Antipas became enamoured of her, repudiated his own wife, 
and married Herodias, who was both his niece and his brother’s 
wife. The marriage of Antipas to his brother’s wife was sternly 
reproved by John the Baptist, supported by the authority of the 
Levitical law, and by public opinion and sentiment; but the mar- 
riage of either brother with his niece was not condemned. Such a 
connection in the Herodian family need not surprise; it is the 
absence of censure that arrests attention. It may be supposed, with 
probability, that the greater offence overshadowed and extenuated the 
less ; but the facts remain, of the absence of express prohibition in 
the Mosaic law, and of the absence of express condemnation by the 
austere moralist whose boldness cost him his life.” 

When we turn from sacred to profane history, we meet with 
some very general and comprehensive statements, which may be 
accepted as expressive of the opinion or belief of the respective 
writers, but cannot be deemed conclusively to establish the 
existence of the practices they describe, at least to the extent 
asserted. Thus Euripides, in the fifth century before Christ, 
affirms that amongst all barbarians (rowiroy wav 1d Bapbapoy yevoc) 


(1) Levit. xviii. and xx; Deut. xxvii. 22; 2 Sam. xiii. 13; Joshua xv. 16—19; 
Numbers xxxvi. 11. 

(2) Philonis Judwi Liber de Specialibus Legibus, p. 778; Matt. xiv. 3; Mark vi. 
17; Josephi Antiq., xviii. 1, 4; Renan’s Life of Jesus, c. vi., p. 102. 
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the father married the daughter, the son the mother, and the 
sister the brother, and that no law forbade such connections (kai rdvée 
ovdev ekeioyervd proc). There may have been facts known to him that 
pointed to this conclusion; but the information he possessed could 
not make it certain that this was characteristic universally of bar- 
barian life. Again, Ptolemy in the second century after Christ, 
according to the Paraphrasis of Proclus in the fifth century, when 
treating of India, Ariana, Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, Persia, Babylo- 
nia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, asserts that very many or most of 
the inhabitants of those countries (é rAeioro airoy) intermarry with 
their own mothers ; and when treating of the countries of Northern 
Africa, viz., Cyrenaica, Marmarica, Aigyptus, Thebais, Oasis, Trog- 
lodytica, Arabia, Azania, and Aithiopia Media, he further affirms 
that their inhabitants intermarry with their own sisters. These 
allegations respecting countries so extensive and tribes so various, 
are too loose and sweeping to be entitled to much credit, although 
we may still suppose that there were some grounds for making 
them. Even the authority of a father of the Church is not sufficient 
to give validity to such unqualified statements. Thus, St. Jerome 
in the fourth century, in his work against Jovinian, says :—‘ Perse, 
Medi, Indi, Ethiopes, regna non modica et Romano regno paria, cum 
matribus et aviis, cum filiabus et neptibus, copulantur.” We know 
enough of Persians, Medes, Indians, and Ethiopians, to be assured 
that any such general proposition concerning them could not be 
correct in St. Jerome’s time, although it would seem necessary to 
assume the existence of some special facts as the ground-work for 
such a comprehensive allegation.’ 

Of individual peoples or nations, the Assyrians are expressly 
charged with the opprobrium of close consanguineous marriages. 
Thus Lucian, speaking of the marriage of Jupiter with his sister 
Juno, appeals to a corresponding practice among the Persians 
and Assyrians (xara rove Tlépswy rovro xai’Acovpiwy véuovs) ; and Orosius 
represents Semiramis, the widow and successor of Ninus, the 
mythical founder of the Assyrian empire, as marrying her own son 
and afterwards legalising such marriages, in order to cover her own 
disgrace (privatam ignominiam publico scelere obtexit). According to 
Clinton, the Assyrian empire began B.c. 2182, and ended B.c. 876; 
but Lucian wrote in the second, and Orosius in the fifth century 
after Christ: their assertions therefore are worthless, and they do 
not refer to any better authority than their own. Agathias, who 
belonged to the sixth century after Christ, gives a different turn to 
this tradition. He represents Ninyas as putting his mother to death 


(1) Euripidis Andromache, 173—176; Ptolemxi Tetrabiblon, book ii. c. 3, pp. 93, 
102, Lugduni Batavorum, 1635; Sanct. Euseb. Hieronymi Libri Duo adv. Jovinianum, 
lib. ii. c. 7, in Migne’s Patrologize Cursus Completus, tom. xxiii. p. 296. 
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rather than yield to her wishes, and on this ground he justly dis- 
credits the existence of the practice, since if such a connection had 
been permitted by law, the son would not have been driven to the 
murder of his mother to evade it (si lege hac permissa fuissent, nequa- 
quam, uti arbitror, Ninyas eo crudelitatis venisset). I am not aware 
that the discoveries of Layard or the interpretations of Rawlinson 
have thrown any light on this special question." 

In Egyptian mythology, Isis and Osiris were sister and brother, 
wife and husband: this shows that the idea of such a connec- 
tion was not unfamiliar to the minds of Egyptians. Diodorus 
reports, on the authority of others, that the marriage of sisters was 
legal to them (NopoOerijoat &€ Pasi rove Aiyumriove . . . « yapeiv ddehpac). 
Philo, who must have been well acquainted with the state of society 
in Egypt, expressly affirms that the lawgiver of the Egyptians per- 
mitted them to marry sisters, whether they were such by both 
parents, or by one only, or by either, whether father or mother, and 
that too, not only if younger, but even when older than, or of the 
same age as, themselves. This minute and comprehensive statement 
of possible cases, by such an authority, made in express contradis- 
tinction from the restrictions imposed at Athens and Lacedemon, 
which permitted marriage with half-sisters only, leaves no doubt on 
the subject. It is in reference to this restriction at Athens and 
latitude at Alexandria, that Seneca says, “ Athenis dimidium licet, 
Alexandria totum.”* My present distance from public libraries 
prevents me from ascertaining whether the researches of modern 
Egyptologists have added anything to our information respecting 
this Egyptian law and usage. 

Diodorus is also an authority for the existence of marriage 
between sister and brother in Caria. He informs us that Artemisia 
was the sister and wife of the Carian satrap Mausolus. He began 
to reign B.c. 377, and died 353, when his sister and widow in 
his honour raised, at Halicarnassus, the remarkable architectural 
monument, the remains of which have been recently recovered and 
brought to England by Mr. Newton. Assuming the fact of these 
relations between Artemisia and Mausolus, it tells us nothing of the 
practice prevailing among the Carians as a people, although the pro- 
bable inference is either that the rulers conformed to a general usage, 
or if not, that what the rulers did, their subjects would soon learn to 
imitate. There is no indication of any opprobrium attached to the 
connection, of which on the contrary Artemisia was proud to per- 
petuate the memory.” 

(1) Lucian de Sacrificiis, p. 183, folio, Paris, 1615; Orosii adv. Paganos Tistoriarum 
Libri Septem, lib. i. c. iv. p..9; Agathim Historiarum Libri Quinque, lib. ii. ¢. 24, in 
Niebuhr’s Corpus Scriptorum Historiwm Byzantinw, Bonn, 1828, vol. i. p. 116. 


(2) Diodorus, i. 27; Philo de Specialibus Legibus, p. 778; Seneca, Apocolocynth. 
, (3) Diodorus, xvi. 36. 
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Of all ancient nations the Persians are most persistently charged 
with the odium of consanguineous marriages in their most obnoxious 
forms by a series of writers, extending from Xanthus, said to be 
older than Herodotus, to Agathias. It is necessary, however, not 
to count but to weigh authorities on this subject, and to discriminate 
between them according as they ascribe the practice in question 
to the Persians generally, to the Magians or ruling class, or to 
individual persons of rank and authority. 

The first series of authorities speaks of the Persians generally 
without distinction or qualification. Thus Tertullian in two separate 
works states on the authority of Ctesias that the Persians cohabit 
with their own mothers; and in one of those works he adds that 
they do this knowingly and unshrinkingly (tam scientes quam non 
horrentes), a phrase apparently intended to express that they regarded 
it as an established custom to which there was and ought to be 
no repugnance. Clemens Alexandrinus in the Padagogus states 
that the Persians, after attaining the age of puberty (‘HE#arrec), 
cohabit both with sisters and mothers; and in the Recognitions, 
erroneously ascribed to Clemens, it is stated to be the custom among 
the Persians to marry (accipere in conjugium) mothers and sisters 
and daughters. Origen, in two different passages of the same work, 
states that the laws of the Persians do not forbid the marriage of 
mothers with sons and of fathers with daughters; and in one of 
those passages he ironically asks his opponent Celsus whether such a 
people appears to him a godlike race (éOeov 20voc)? The recurrence 
to the subject in the same work shows the hold which the assumed 
fact had on the mind of Origen; and in the controversy in which he 
was engaged with Celsus it does not seem likely that he would hazard 
so unqualified a statement if he had supposed it subject to doubt or 
dispute. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that, according to 
Cyril, the Emperor Julian, who with Celsus was on the anti-Christian 
side of the controversy, employs for his purposes the same statement 
regarded from a different point of view. “There is a greater differ- 
ence,” he says, “in the laws and manners of men than in their 
speech. For what Greek will say that it is proper to cohabit 
with a sister, a daughter, or a mother? This, however, is gudged to 
be good by the Persians.” When both sides in a controversy appeal 
to the same fact, it would seem that the fact itself is placed beyond 
question, whatever opinion may be formed of the use made of it by 
the respective disputants. Diogenes Liertius speaks only of 
cohabitation with a daughter, but he ascribes the practice to the 
whole body of Persians. “ What is right with some,” he says, “is 
wrong with others, what is good with some is bad with others. For 
the Persians do not deem it unbecoming (drorov) to cohabit with a 
daughter, while the Greeks have made it illegal (éOeopor),” 
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Atheneus, who belonged to the third century before Christ, states 
that <Antisthenes in one of his works charged Alcibiades with 
cohabiting with his mother, daughter, and sister, like the Persians 
(we rove Ulépoac), This does not prove the charge against the Persians 
any more than against Alcibiades, but it proves the current belief 
regarding the Pesitil at the time of that writer. Plutarch, in his 
first oulony on Alexander the Great, recognises the former prevalence 
of marriage with mothers amongst the Persians, and expressly claims 
for that cada conqueror the high credit of having introduced a 
contrary practice, that of showing due 1 respect to their mothers, but 
without marrying them (Ilépaac, céGeobae pnrépac, ddAa ph yapeiv). 
Grecian civilisation followed in the train of Grecian victories. In 
connection with the history of Alexander the statement may also be 
noted of Quintus Curtius, who, when speaking of the Bactrians 
subject to Persia, says that amongst them it was lawful to parents 
to cohabit with children (parentibus .... . cum liberis fas est). 
Minutius Felix, who lived in the beginning of the third century, 
affirms that cohabitation with mothers was lawful among the Persians 
(jus est apud Persas). Finally, we find Agathias, who is reputed to 
have been conversant with Eastern manners and customs, expressly 
charging the Persians of his day as a people (Hépea 6é roig viv) with 
the worst forms of these consanguineous marriages. The peculiarity 
of his statement is that they are represented as recent enormities 
(xai rovro Kexacvordunrac), introduced under the discipline of Zoroaster 
the Ormasdean (é rev Zwpoagrpod Oppagdéwe vdayparwv), But if recent, 
this contradicts all the preceding more ancient authorities, which 
affirm their earlier prevalence from Ctesias downwards." 

The second series of authorities consists of those which ascribe the 
consanguineous marriages in question to the Magians or to the ruling 
class among the Persians. Thus, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Xanthus in his lost work entitled Magica, is said to have stated 
that the Magians (ot Mayo.) cohabited with mothers and daughters, 
and that it was lawful (Geyurdv eivac) to cohabit with sisters. It is to 
be noted that the statement of Xanthus, as quoted by Clemens, is 
more cautious and precise than the statement already cited of 
Clemens himself in the Pdagogus and in that ascribed to him 
in the Recognitions. Xanthus affirms the legality of marriage 
with sisters only, and he limits connections with mothers and 





(1) Tertullian, Apologeticum, c. ix., and ad Nationes, lib. i. c. xvi.; Clemens 
Alex. Pwdagogus, lib. i. ¢. vii. p. 131; Recognitions, lib. ix. c. 20; Origen contra 
Celsum, lib. v. c. 27, and lib. vi. c. 80; Julian apud Cyrill., lib. iv., translated by 
Thomas Taylor, London, 1809; Diogenes Laértius, Libri Decem, lib. ix. ¢. xi. 
Pyrrho, § 83; Athenawns, Deipnosophistw, lib. v. c. 63, Schweighoouser, tom. sec, 
p. 347; Plutarch, de Alex. Magni Fortuna aut Virtute, Oratio Prima, § v.; Quintus 


Curtius, de Reb. Gest. Alex. lib. viii. c. 2; Minut. Felix in Octavio, c. 31; Agathias, 
lib. ii. c. 24, 
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daughters to the Magians; whereas in the Psdagogus and the 
Recognitions the licentious connections are confounded with the 
alleged legal one, and all alike are charged against the general body 
of the people. We have a parallel statement in Diogenes Laértius, 
who, speaking not of the Persians generally, but of the Magians 
(rove Mayovc), and quoting from the twenty-third book of Sotion, a 
lost author, says on his authority that they thought it right 
(écrov vopiger) to cohabit with mother or daughter. Sotion is not 
represented as saying anything of marriage with sisters; and his 
statement regarding connection with mother and daughter is sub- 
stantially the same as that of Xanthus. He gives it as a fact, not as 
an institution, and a fact charged against Magians only. Strabo, in 
his reference to the subject, makes no mention cither of daughters 
or of sisters, and he apparently intends to describe marriage with 
mothers as a legalised and national institution, but an institution 
limited to Magians (rotroe [Mayor] ........ marpiov vevopuarac), 
Tatian does the same with a speciality of phrase which is worthy of 
note. The Greeks, he says, regard cohabitation with a mother as a 
thing to be avoided (¢evxrév), while such a practice is held in the 
highest repute by the Persian Magians (K@AAcoroy Ce rd rowirov... . 
mapa roic Ilépowy payor). The practice is not only limited to the 
Magians, but it is represented as most highly esteemed. This is 
really the view which Philo gives at greater length, describing it as 
the mark of a privileged aristocracy. He says that the magistrates 
of the Persians (ot év réAee Hépowy) marry their own mothers, and 
consider the offspring of such unions most noble (evyevesrarov¢g) and 
worthy of the highest sovereign authority. This affords a clue to 
the understanding of all the previous authorities, and would seem to 
justify the conclusion that marriage with mothers was a practice that 
prevailed only in the highest class of Persian society, the class that 
claimed and exercised the right to official power.’ 

The third series of authorities consists of those which ascribe the 
practices in question to individual persons of rank and authority. 
Thus Herodotus states that until the reign of Cambyses, the Persians 
had not been accustomed to intermarry with sisters. That prince 
having become enamoured of one of his sisters, consulted the judges 
as to the legality of his marriage with her, and their answer was that 
they knew no law that permitted such a marriage, but that they had 
found a law allowing the ruler of the Persians to act in everything as 
he might choose. In accordance with this convenient response he 
married the object of his attachment, and not long after he took as a 


(1) Clemens Alex. Stromat., lib. iii. c. 2, 185, p. 515, Pott, cited in Car. et Theod. 
Mulleri Fragm. Hist. Grwc., i. 43, Paris, 1841; Diogenes Laértiua, Decem Libri, 
Prov. 7, Paris, 1850; Strabo, lib. xv. ¢ 3, § 20; Tatian, Oratio adversus Gracos, 
c. 28; Philo de Specialibus Legibus, p. 778, 
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wife another sister. The latter is stated to have been his sister on both 
sides (&x’ dudorépwy), from which it may be inferred that the former 
was only a half-sister. If this account is accepted, it follows, in con- 
tradiction of the statement of Xanthus, that there was no ancient law 
in favour of marriage with sisters, and that the practice in the case 
of Cambyses was exceptional. Atossa, one of the sisters whom 
Cambyses their brother married, afterwards became the wife of 
Darius, who also married Phratagune his niece, the daughter of his 
brother Artanes. Plutarch states that Artaxerxes married one of his 
own daughters, and on the authority of Heraclides the Cumexan and 
others, he adds that the same monarch afterwards married another 
daughter. The former marriage, according to Plutarch, he was 
induced to contract by the persuasion of his own mother, Parysatis ; 
and, according to Agathias, the same Parysatis addressed solicitations 
to her own son, who resisted on the grounds that compliance with 
them would be consistent neither with the dictates of religion, the 
laws of the country, nor the usages of life (a¢ obx door dy roiroye, ovde 
mazpiov, ovde TO Biw Evvehiopévoy), But if this could be alleged by 
Artaxerxes belonging to the royal race, what becomes of the worst 
charges brought against not only the Persian people but even against 
the Magians or the ruling class? On the other hand, Curtius states, 
as a historical fact, that Sysimithres, the Persian satrap in Bactria 
in the time of Alexander, was married to his own mother (mater 
eademque conjux), and that he had two sons by her (duobus ex sua 
matre filiis genitis).* 

There may be other references that have escaped my notice; but 
those which have been adduced sufficiently exhibit the general tone 
of ancient literature bearing on the Persian law or custom of con- 
sanguineous marriages. It is not easy to reconcile all that has been 
written respecting such unions in ancient Persia; to decide whether 
different practices prevailed at different stages of the national history; 
or whether at any period such practices were universal or general 
among the people; or whether they were characteristic of a whole 
class, or of individuals only of that class. It is impossible, however, 
to resist the conclusion that the domestic relations of the Persians 
must have been in a very relaxed and vicious state from the earliest 
historical times. It seems probable to a degree approaching to 
certainty, that marriage with mothers was long an established aristo- 
cratic institution ; sometimes, as in the age of Alexander and under 
Hellenic influence, discountenanced, and at least partially abandoned ; 
at other times renewed and invested with full practical force, and 
perhaps with religious sanctions ; and at all times conducing, with or 
without the authority of law, to other corrupt conjugal unions, such 


(1) Herodotus, iii. 31, 88; vii. 224; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 23, 27, Ed. Reiskii, y. 
pp. 490, 499 ; Agathias et Q. Curtius, ut ante. 
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as those with a daughter or a sister, and to a general depraved state 
of social life. 

It has already been incidentally mentioned that in Greek my- 
thology Juno and Jupiter were sister and brother, wife and 
husband. 

In Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain. 
In this form the idea of such a connection was familiar to the Greeks. 
This familiarity is further shown by the number of instances of 
marriage between mother and son, father and daughter, handed down 
by tradition from mythical or pre-historic times. Hyginus, belong- 
ing to the time of Augustus; has brought these together: “Qua 
contra fas concubuerunt, Jocaste cum (Edipo filio, Pelopea cum Thieste 
patre, Harpalice cum Clymeno patre, Hippodamia cum (Enomao 
patre, Procris cum Erictheo patre ex quo natus est Aglaurus, Nicty- 
mene cum Epopeo patre rege Lesbiorum, Menophrus cum Cyllene 
filiad in Arcadia et cum Bliade matre sud.” The Menophrus of this 
passage is called Menophron by Ovid. It would seem that the story 
of GEdipus could have arisen, and could have received the diversified 
illustrations that were given to it, only where it was felt to be neces- 
sary to guard against such connections. That the practice, although 
held in disrepute, was not unknown in real life in the time of 
Socrates, appears from a passage in Xenophon’s memoirs of that phi- 
losopher, where Hippias, referring to the cohabitation of parents with 
children, and of children with parents (yovéac rauwi..... maioac 
yovevowy), intimates that he was not unacquainted with such persons 
(aicbavopa rivac, tpn, rapaBaivorracairéy). According to Philo, mar- 
riage with half-sisters was legalised both at Athens and at Lace- 
demon, but with a difference. The Athenian law permitted men to 
marry their sisters by the same father, but forbade them to marry 
those by the same mother; while the Lacedemonian law allowed of 
marriages between brothers and sisters of the same mother, but pro- 
hibited those between brothers and sisters by the same father. The 
Emperor Julian, therefore, either was ill-informed when he assumed that 
every Greek would condemn cohabitation with a sister, or he must be 
understood to have meant cohabitation with a full sister, or, still 
more probably, manners may have changed in the interval between 
Philo and Julian. Nepos not only states that Cimon married his 
sister by the same father, but adds, in accordance with Philo, that 
such marriages were both lawful and customary amongst the Athe- 
nians (Atheniensibus licet eodem patre natas uxores ducere ..... 
quippe cum ejus cives eodem uterentur instituto). The marriage of 
uncle and niece appears not only to have been deemed un- 
objectionable, but even to have been recommended by the near 
relationship of the parties. Lysias, who lived between B.c. 458 and 
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378, mentions two brothers, Diodotus and Diogito, of whom the 
latter proposed to the former that he (Diodotus) should marry his 
(Diogito’s) daughter, and adds that Diodotus was favourable to the 
alliance on this ground (4a ravrag avaycatérnrac: ob arctum hoc necessi- 
tudinis vinculum). 

I am not acquainted with any authorities describing or implying 
the existence or non-existence of the practice of consanguineous 
marriage in the early periods of Roman history; and in the later 
periods, the cases of such marriage or cohabitation are uniformly 
condemned, and are held to be marks of personal depravity, how- 
ever high or low the station of the offender. Burton, in few 
words, mentions some of them: “ Marcus Antonius compressit Faus- 
tinam sororem, Caracalla Juliam novercam, Nero matrem, Caligula 
sorores, Cyneras Mirrham filiam,” &. Among the Graffiti of 
Pompeii an inscription in bad Latin denounces one Cosmus as a con- 
summate villain for marrying his own daughter: ‘“ Cosmus nequitia 
est magnissime, ducet filiam.” The Institutes of Justinian expressly 
provide that marriage cannot be contracted between persons standing 
in the relation to each other of ascendant and descendant, as between 
a father and daughter, a grandfather and granddaughter, a mother and 
son, a grandmother wail. grandson, and so on without limit: “ Inter 
eas personas que parentium liberorumve locum inter se obtinent, 
contrahi nuptice non possunt; veluti inter patrem et filiam, vel avum 
et neptem, vel matrem et filium, vel aviam et nepotem, et usque ad 
infinitum :” all collaterals in the fourth degree of consanguinity or 
beyond it might marry. ° 

A few vebmennes may be added respecting the customs of savage, 
and the laws of civilised, life on this subject in modern times. 
Of extinct savage tribes, among the Caribbees a man desirous 
of marrying had the privilege of marrying all his cousins-german. 
They appear to have been reserved for him, and he appears to 
have been limited in his choice to them; but if he postponed too 
long to marry them, they might be given togéthers, and then 
only he was at liberty to make another selection. In Peru the 
succession to the throne of the Incas in the line of Manco 
Capac, was sought to be secured by the authorised marriage of 
brother and sister among his descendants. Of existing savage tribes, 
amongst the Maories, in New Zealand, marriages between near 
relatives are said to be not infrequent, but they are not usual between 
brothers and sisters. Captain Speke relates that Mtesa, the King of 


(1) Hygini Fabule, ccliii., Basile, 1535 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 386; Xenophon, 
Memorabilia, book iv. c. 4, para. 20; Philo ut ante; C. Nepos, Vita Cimonis, Prefatio ; 
Lysias, London Ed. p. 506. 

(2) Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii. §2, p. 440; Edinburgh Review, Oct., 
1859, p. 424; Institutes of Justinian, lib. i. tit. x. § 1. 
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Uganda, was attended at a léveé by ladies “who were at once his 
sisters and wives.” * 

Of modern nations who claim a high civilisation the Chinese are 
conspicuous. In China marriage between consanguineous persons 
is prohibited ad infinitum as in Roman law; but the definition of 
consanguinity is different. One peculiarity is that consanguinity 
is constituted and measured solely by what may be called connomi- 
nation, that is, identity of name, or more correctly of surname, 
and another is that this identity of surname is transmissible only in 
the male line. Thus Duhalde says, “Those of the same family or 
who bear the same name, though their relation is ever so distant, 
cannot marry ;” and Sir John Davis on the Chinese says, “ Marriage 
between all persons of the same surname being unlawful, this rule 
must of course include all descendants of the male branch for ever ; 
and as in so vast a population there are not a great many more than 
one hundred surnames throughout the empire, the embarrassments 
that arise from so strict a law must be considerable.” The latter 
writer, in his translation of the Fortunate Union, adds, “‘ The sons 
and daughters of an uncle on the father’s side, as they have the same 
family name and very often live under the same roof, are styled 
brothers and sisters, and like brothers and sisters cannot intermarry 
with their cousins: not so the children of an aunt, since a woman 
when once married belongs altogether to her husband’s family, 
and becomes almost alienated from her own relations by blood ;” and 
again, “The children of sisters can intermarry, having different 
surnames ; the children of brothers cannot, having the same.” The 
degree of relationship by blood is the same in both cases, but on the 
female side the segregation into distinct families removes the social 
obstacle to intermarriage which is enforced in the male line. ? 

The Levitical law of the Jews is the basis of the ecclesiastical 
or canon law of Christian nations, and the Roman law contained 
in the Institutes, Code, and Digest of Justinian, is the basis of 
modern civil law. In the computation of degrees of consan- 
guinity there is a difference between these two systems of law. The 
canon law counts the degrees only up to the common ancestor, the 
civil law also down to the Propositus. Hence those who according 
to the canon law are in the first degree, are placed by the civil law 
in the second degree; and those who according to the former are 
in the second degree, are placed by the latter in the fourth degree. 
The substitution of the provisions of the civil law for those of the 


(1) John Davies’ History of the Caribby Islands, book ii. c. xxii. p. 332-3 ; Robert- 
son’s History of America, vol. iii. p. 331. Shortland’s Traditions and Superstitions 
of the New Zealanders, London, 1846, p. 142; Speke’s Journal of the Discovery of 
the Source of the Nile, c. xi. p. 291. 

(2) Duhalde, vol. ii. p. 211; Sir John Davis’s Chinese, vol. i. c. 7, p. 282; 
Fortunate Union, p. 58 note, and p. 198 note. ; 
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canon law was effected in England by the Marriage Act of 1540, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The degrees prohibited by the canon 
law are all within the fourth degree of consanguinity, according to 
the computation of the civil law. All collaterals, therefore, in that 
degree or beyond it may marry. First cousins are in the fourth 
degree by the civil law, and therefore may marry. Nephew and 
great-aunt, or niece and great-uncle, are in the fourth degree and 
may marry. For the same reason, as Burge quaintly remarks, 
though a man may not marry his grandmother, he may marry 
her sister. Such in brief is the existing law of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the British Colonies in regard to consanguineous 
marriages. ! 

By the canon law which was formerly of force in France, the 
marriage of those related to each other in the fourth degree was 
prohibited ; but from this prohibition dispensations could be obtained. 
According to the present law of France marriage is prohibited in the 
direct line between ancestors and their descendants, whether legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, to the remotest degree. In the collateral line 
marriage is prohibited between brothers and sisters, whether legiti- 
mate or illegitimate. Marriage is also prohibited between uncle and 
niece, aunt and nephew ; but in these cases, as in regard to the age 
of marriage, Government possesses the power, on serious grounds of 
expediency, of dispensing with the prohibition. ° 

In Spain and Portugal the canon law is still in full force, pro- 
hibiting the intermarriage of those related to each other in the 
fourth degree, but for special reasons permitting dispensation from 
that prohibition. The opinions of the fathers and doctors of the 
Church, from St. Augustine downwards, are against such marriages, 
and they have been and are strictly prohibited by the Church 
of Rome, which, however, claims and exercises the power of allow- 
ing them. An imbroglio that occurred in recent history affords 
an illustration of the exercise of this dispensing power. In 1826 
there were two claimants for the crown of Portugal, viz., Donna 
Maria da Gloria and her uncle Dom. Miguel, and with a view of 
conciliating their interests a matrimonial alliance between uncle and 
niece was proposed and fully agreed to by the rivals and their respec- 
tive adherents. The Court of Rome gave its adhesion to the design, 
a papal dispensation was issued, on the 30th of October Dom. Miguel 
was affianced to Donna Maria at Vienna by the Pope’s nuncio, and 
the scheme would have been completed but for the alleged treachery 
of Dom. Miguel.’ 


(1) Burge’s Commentaries on Foreign and Colonial Laws, vol. i. part i.e. v. §1, 
pp. 146—149; Story’s Conflict of Laws, c. v. § 1148, note 4, p. 211. 

(2) Code Civil, Liv. i. Titre v. ch. i. para. 144—164 and chs. 2, 3, and 4. 

(3) Sir James Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous Writings, London, 1851, pp. 481, 780, 787. 
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In several of the States of the American Union marriages within 
the Levitical degrees are made void by statute. In the State of 
New York there was formerly no statute defining the forbidden 
degrees ; but by the Revised Statutes enacted in 1830 a marriage 
between relations in the ascending and descending line without 
limitation, and in the collateral line between brothers and sisters 
of the half as well as of the whole blood, is now declared to be 
incestuous and void. Such marriages, and also adultery and fornica- 
tion committed by such relations with each other, are made indictable 
offences, punishable by imprisonment in a state prison for a term not 
exceeding ten years. In most of the States marriage between an 
uncle and a niece, and between cousins, is valid. One exception is the 
State of Louisiana, where, as in England, marriages are prohibited in 
the collateral line, not only between brother and sister, but between 
uncle and niece, aunt and nephew. Another exception is the State of 
Indiana, where a recent Act of the Legislature forbids the union in 
the collateral line even of cousins." 

After this review, necessarily brief and imperfect, of the custom 
and law regarding consanguineous marriages in different ages and 
among different tribes and nations, the inquiry arises upon what 
principle such unions should be formed or avoided, permitted or 
torbidden; and on this question recourse has been had to various 
kinds of argument and illustration. 

First in the order of ideas appeal is made to the analogy of 
the vegetable world, and on this ground Mr. Darwin’s language 
against consanguineous marriages is clear and positive. His 
work on the Fertilisation of Orchids was written to show that 
“it is apparently a universal law of nature that organic beings 
require an occasional cross with another individual ;” and on orchids 
in particular he says, “Considering. how precious the pollen of 
orchids evidently is, and what care has been bestowed on its organi- 
sation and on the accessary parts; considering that the anther 
always stands close behind or above the stigma, self-fertilisation would 
have been an incomparably safer process than the transportal of the 
pollen from flower to flower. It is an astonishing fact that self-fertili- 
sation should not have been an habitual occurrence. It apparently 
demonstrates to us that there must be something injurious in the 
process. Nature thus tells us in the most emphatic manner that she 
abhors perpetual self-fertilisation. This conclusion seems to be of 
high importance, and perhaps justifies the lengthy details given 
in this volume. For, may we not further infer as probable, in 
accordance with the belief of the vast majority of the breeders of our 
domestic productions, that marriage between near relations is like- 


(1) Burge’s Commentaries, vol. i. parti. c. v. § 3, pp. 188, 189; Robert Chambers’s 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 354. 
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wise in some way injurious—that some unknown great good is derived 
from the union of individuals which have been kept distinct for many 
generations.” The authority of Mr. Darwin is deservedly high ; 
but the validity of his conclusion is questioned by an able writer 
in the Westminster Review, for the following reasons." 

The first objection is that Mr. Darwin’s argument is an argument 
from final causes, which the writer rejects as un-Baconian and. unsci- 
entific. This objection is not fair to Mr. Darwin, for he has in no 
degree modified or moulded his facts to suit his inference: he merely 
draws his inference from admitted and incontestable facts. The 
conclusion may be too broad for the premises to support: that is 
another consideration. But the mere inference, because it is the 
inference of a purpose, of the adaptation of means to an end, is not, 
as such, illegitimate. Why should the inference of a purpose be 
less logical than an inference of any other sort ? 

The second objection is that, according to Mr. Darwin’s own show- 
ing, there are at least in one species of orchids, the bee-ophrys, 
equally elaborate contrivances for the production of self-fertilisation 
as exist in the other species for the prevention of it; that, although 
even in this species occasional intercrosses are brought about, yet 
self-fertilisation is the rule; and that the species in which this rule 
prevails is one of a very prolific character, which it ought not to 
be if self-fertilisation is an unnatural or vicious form of propagation. 
It certainly behoved Mr. Darwin to reconcile this fact with his 
conclusion, which is necessarily weakened by the omission. 

The third and final objection is, that if we take the whole vegetable 
kingdom into account instead of the one order of orchids, we shall 
find that the latter are almost as exceptional when compared with 
other plants as is the bee-ophrys when compared with other orchids. 
It is not denied that intermediate forms do in fact spring up, but 
it is maintained that self-fertilisation is the ordinary mode of propa- 
gation throughout the vegetable kingdom. This is a fact utterly 
subversive of Mr. Darwin’s conclusion, in so far as that conclusion 
rests upon the ground on which he has placed it. 

A crucial instance is adduced by the Westminster reviewer. It 
is that of a certain description of wheat called pedigree wheat, which 
was shown at the London Exhibition of 1862 by Mr. Hallett of 
Brighton. This gentleman having selected one ear of wheat of 
remarkably fine quality, sowed the grains separately at a distance 
of twelve inches apart. The next year he selected the finest ear 
produced from the former, and treated that in a similar way ; and 
so on for a period of five years, always selecting the finest ear of 
one season for the seed of the next. This wheat, therefore, was 
close-bred throughout these five generations. In wheat each indi- 


(1) Westminster Review, uly, 1863. 
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vidual flower is hermaphrodite, that is, contains both the stamen 
and the pistil, the flowers grow close together in a spike, and the 
number of stems thrown up from one seed all stand in a mass 
together. Hence it is improbable that the stigma of any flower 
should receive pollen from any but either its own anthers, or those 
of another flower on the same plant, which, it is admitted, cannot be 
considered a distinct individual. On this point Mr. Hallett says, 
“ As to crossing, I must in theory admit the possibility of its taking 
place, but have the fullest conviction that practically it has not 
taken place in my wheat and other cereals.” What then were 
the results of this experiment? At the end of the fifth year the 
following were the results :—First, the length of the ear was about 
doubled ; that is, four inches and three-eighths, the length of the 
original ear, had increased to eight inches and three-quarters, the 
length of the finest ear of the fifth season. Second, the contents 
of the ears were nearly trebled ; that is, the contents of the original 
ear, 45 grains, had increased to 123 grains, the contents of the finest 
ear of the fifth season. Third, the tillering power of the seed, or the 
power of putting forth new shoots from the root or round the bottom 
of the original stalk on which depends the number of ears, was 
increased fivefold ; that is, from ten ears on the stool in the second 
season, the produce of the original ear, to fifty-two ears on the stool, 
the produce of the finest ear of the fifth season. Mr. Hallett is also 
stated to have found that since the Exhibition the improvement 
in the sixth generation has been even greater than in any of the 
others. Assuming the accuracy of all these statements, they clearly 
tend to show that in the vegetable kingdom the closest possible 
breeding does not produce degeneracy, and that no argument can 
be drawn from this source in opposition to consanguineous marriages. 

The appeal is next made to the analogy of the lower animals. 
With respect to horses, it is alleged by those who deny the 
injurious tendency of consanguineous marriages, that nearly all 
our thorough-bred horses are bred in and in, and that in a com- 
parison between thorough-breds and half-breds there is scarcely 
a limit to the work of the former, while the latter have inferior 
powers of endurance under equal sufferings. With respect to bulls, 
Dr. Child gives the pedigree of the celebrated bull, Comet, and of 
some other animals bred with a great degree of closeness: in one 
of these cases the same animal appears as the sire in four successive 
generations, and in all of them, it is implied, without any marks of de- 
generacy. With respect to sheep, M. Beaudouin gives the particulars 
of a flock of Merinos, bred in and in for a period of twenty-two years, 
without a single cross, and with perfectly successful results, there 
being no sign of decreased fertility, and the breed being in other 
respects improved. The conclusion from these examples is that close- 
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breeding at least does not deteriorate the breed of horses, bulls, and 
sheep.’ 

The first objection to this conclusion advanced by those who affirm 
the injurious tendency of consanguineous marriages is founded on the 
assumption that in the cases adduced the horses, bulls, and sheep were 
prize animals, and that prize animals are not in fact perfect animals, 
but monsters. It does not, however, appear that all close-bred horses, 
bulls, and sheep, are prize animals, nor that, when close-bred, horses, 
bulls, and sheep are necessarily monsters, for this is to assume the 
very point under discussion, viz., that close-breeding is unnatural. 

The second objection is, that pigs and other animals have been 
known to die out altogether after being bred in and in for several 
generations. Such examples have to be produced in all their details, 
in order that they may receive full consideration. A vague and 
general statement can have no scientific value. 

The third objection is, that when animals are closely bred with suc- 
cess the progenitors are carefully selected, and that hence the evidence 
of that success is valueless as applied to mankind, amongst whom 
unions take place or are avoided solely as the results of individual 
like or dislike, sympathy or antipathy. The reply to this is that the 
definite effect of a given cause cannot be ascertained except by iso- 
lating that cause and that effect as far as possible from all other causes 
and effects; that is, by the very process of selection to which objec- 
tion is made. The affirmation is, that consanguinity—that is, identity 
of blood, non-renewal of blood, non-differentiation of blood—causes 
degeneracy ; and how can that question as a question of scientific 
physiology be determined except by a careful selection of instances ? 
How can the alleged relation of that cause and that effect become 
known, except by doing all in our power to separate them from all 
other causes and effects ? ; 

The fourth objection is, that there is no proper analogy in this 
matter between man and the lower animals, since deaf-mutism, 
one of the alleged effects of consanguineous marriages in man, is 
one from which animals, dumb by their nature, are exempt, and to 
which man alone is subject. In reply, Dr. Child alleges that deaf- 
mutism means as a rule congenital deafness, and that such a defect 
may exist in the lower animals as well as in man.’ Even if this 
could not be established, the objection would still be without force, 
for the general argument of the objector must be understood to be, 
not that injurious effects strictly identical will follow close-breeding 
in man and the lower animals, but that it will produce a degeneracy 
of the proper nature of each. Of this there is no proof, but on the 


(1) Dr. Child, in Medico-Chirurgical Review, April, 1862; and M. Beaudouin, in 
Comptes Rendus, August 5, 1862, as cited by Westminster reviewer. 
(2) Dr. Child, in Medical Times, April 25, 1863, as cited by Westminster reviewer. 
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contrary, positive disproof. The analogy, therefore, may be main- 
tained, and all the objections to the conclusion founded on that 
analogy would appear to be invalid. 

We now come to inquire whether there are any grounds in 
human physiology, in the history of consanguineous marriages among 
the human race, on which to assume or assert the existence of a 
natural law forbidding the formation of such unions. The effects 
in the human subject which consanguineous marriages are alleged 
to produce are primarily sterility; and secondarily, where there 
is progeny, its degeneracy in the forms of deaf-mutism, idiocy, 
albinism, defective vision, scrofula, consumption, epilepsy, and spas- 
modic disease. In this investigation we are carefully to discriminate 
between what is admitted and what is denied, between what is 
required to be proved and what is not required to be proved, by 
the respective disputants. What is required to be proved, because it 
is denied, is that there is a natural law in virtue of which a consan- 
guineous union between a healthy couple necessarily and always 
produces sterility or degeneracy. Whatis not required to be proved, 
because it is not denied, is that there is a natural law in virtue of 
which the constitutional idiosyncrasies, sound or unsound, of parents 
descend to their offspring. What is admitted is, that close-breeding 
will not prevent, nay, that it will powerfully aid, the transmission of 
disease from parent to child, as is shown in the cases of hereditary 
gout and hereditary insanity ; but the question is, whether it is or 
is not a special cause, when acting by its own unaided force, of 
sterility or organic degradation, and whether it may not rather be 
regarded as equally efficacious for the transmission both of good and 
of bad qualities. 

The first remark on this branch of the question is, that the pre- 
sumption is against the effects ascribed flowing from such a sole and 
unaided cause. It has been shown that the analogy of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms is opposed to such results. If it is claimed to 
appeal to that analogy against, it must be equally allowed to appeal 
to it in favour of, consanguineous marriages. Is it probable that 
self-fertilisation in plants and close-breeding in the lower animals 
are not only not inconsistent with, but are direct causes of, fertility 
and improvement, and that consanguineous marriages in the human 
race are productive of sterility and degeneration? If so, the proof 
must be very full, clear, and definite. 

The second remark is made by the Westminster reviewer, and it 
is that the effects mentioned “occur in children when no such marriage 
has been contracted by the parents, and are all absent more often 
than present when it has.” This is established by statistics expressly 
adduced to support an opposite conclusion. It would be opposed to 
all just reasoning to assign such effects to consanguinity. 
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The third remark is also that of the reviewer, viz., that the 
effects are all assignable to the known laws of inheritance exhibited 
sometimes in successive, at other times in alternate, generations ; 
sometimes in physical, at other times in intellectual, and at other 
times in moral, qualities; but not always or necessarily connected 
with or springing from consanguinity. 

The fourth remark is, that there is no historical evidence of sterility 
or degeneracy flowing from such a cause in Egypt, in Persia, or in 
any of the countries, ancient or modern, where consanguineous mar- 
riages have prevailed or still prevail. Such unions, as has been 
shown, have been too frequent not to afford such evidence if it had 
existed. 

M. Boudin’s statistics, in a paper presented to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, relate chiefly to deaf-mutism as an alleged conse- 
quence of consanguineous marriages. According to him such mar- 
riages are two per cent. of the whole number of marriages in France, 
while the proportion of deaf and dumb children born of consanguineous 
marriages is to the whole number of deaf and dumb births at Lyons at 
least 25 per cent., at Paris 28 per cent., and at Bordeaux 30 per cent. ; 
and he further finds that the nearer the consanguinity of parents, the 
more does this proportion increase, and that the defect is not hereditary, 
inasmuch as parents themselves deaf and dumb do not, as a rule, 
produce deaf and dumb children. The general conclusion he draws 
is that, if the danger of begetting a deaf and dumb child is repre- 
sented by 1, it would have to be represented by 18 in marriages 
between cousins-german; by 37 in marriages between uncles and 
nieces ; and by 70 in marriages between nephews and aunts. In 
like manner Dr. Helsham in England traces deaf-mutism to the 
same source, and by a still wider induction endeavours to prove 
that of 250,000 deaf-mutes in Europe, nearly 30 per cent. or about 
75,000 spring from related parents, proportionately to the degree of 
consanguinity. 

These statements, in as far as they are statements of fact, are en- 
titled to full weight ; but the following qualifying considerations must 
also be taken into account. First: to give a special application to a 
previous general remark, how are such statements reconcilable with 
the self-fertilisation of vegetables and the close-breeding of the lower 
animals already shown, and with the absence of injurious consequences 
from those causes in those departments of nature ? 

Second: When M. Boudin states that the proportion of deaf and 
dumb children born of consanguineous marriages is to the whole 
number of deaf and dumb births at Lyons 25 per cent., at Paris 

28 per cent., and at Bourdeaux 30 per cent., this implies that the 
proportion of deaf and dumb children born of non-consanguineous 
marriages is to the whole number of deaf and dumb births at Lyons 
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75 per cent., at Paris 72 per cent., and at Bourdeaux 70 per cent. ; 
and when Dr. Helsham in pursuance of the same argument states 
that of 250,000 deaf-mutes in Europe, about 30 per cent. or 75,000 
spring from related parents, this involves that about 70 per cent. or 
175,000 spring from non-related parents. Such facts bear more 
strongly against non-consanguineous than against consanguineous 
marriages. How is the larger proportion of deaf and dumb children 
to non-consanguineous marriages explicable except by the existence 
and operation of some cause or causes wholly independent of con- 
sanguinity ? And if such a cayse or causes must be assigned, then 
why may not the same cause or causes be assigned to account for 
the deaf-mutism of consanguineous marriages without supposing 
that consanguinity produces the effect, except as an auxiliary influence, 
which it is not denied to be ? 

Third : In order to constitute a full and perfect induction of facts, 
we must have not only the relative proportion of deaf-mute children 
to consanguineous and non-consanguineous marriages, but also the 
relative proportion of deaf-mute children to those who are not deaf- 
mute, although the progeny in common of consanguineous marriages. 
It is admitted that all the children of consanguineous marriages are 
not deaf-mute, and if not, in what proportion are they not, and why 
are they not? Such an inquiry might reveal causes in operation 
producing deaf-mutism distinct from and independent of consan- 
guinity. 

Fourth: The general conclusion of M. Boudin is too wide for his 
facts, and his facts prove something different from his conclusion. 
His conclusion is not only that consanguinity in marriage produces 
deaf-mutism, but also that the effect increases with the nearness of 
kinship, the danger of deaf-mutism in the offspring being repre- 
sented by 18 in marriages between cousins-german, by 37 in 
marriages between uncles and nieces, and by 70 in marriages 
between nephews and aunts. But the conclusion and the alleged 
facts do not coincide. Assume the correctness of the alleged facts, 
they prove not that the effect increases with the nearness of kinship, 
but that it increases independent of that nearness. Nephews and 
aunts are not more akin than uncles and nieces, and yet the effect in the 
former unions is stated to be nearly two-fold what it is in the latter. 
The facts have been either mis-stated or mis-interpreted. If mis- 
stated, M. Boudin’s accuracy of observation is at fault. If mis-inter- 
preted, the soundness of his judgment may be questioned. In either 
case the conclusion is untenable, or at least must be considered 
- unproven. 

M. Isidore, the chief rabbi of the French Israelite Consistory, 
states that the Jewish law now in force permits of marriage between 
niece and uncle, nephew and aunt. His position gives authority 
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to his statements; and in opposition to M. Boudin’s facts and con- 
clusion, he alleges that in the Paris congregation of 25,000 souls not 
four deaf-mutes exist, and that by analogy among the 100,000 Jews 
in the French empire there will not be more than fifteen deaf and 
dumb Jews. M. Boudin’s proportion for all France is six in 10,000, 
which would require fifteen instead of four for the Jewish popula- 
tion of Paris, and sixty instead of fifteen for the Jewish population 
of the empire. M. Isidore’s allegation may seem to be weakened by 
the fact that the unions to which he refers as allowed by existing 
Jewish law are prohibited by the cil law in France, that dispensa- 
tions from that prohibition can be obtained only with much difficulty, 
and that consequently the alleged evil effects are limited by the legal 
obstruction and not by the harmlessness of the cause. But since the 
law is the same for all, and dispensations are as hard of attainment 
by one class of the community as by another, this consideration has 
no force in a comparative view of the whole population with the 
Jewish population of France, and of the deaf-mutism proportionately 
found in the whole population and amongst the Jews. 

The researches of M. Aug. Voisin have more recently added 
another testimony on this subject, bearing, however, exclusively on 
the unions of first, second, and third cousins. In a paper addressed 
to the French Academy of Sciences, he quotes the example of the 
commune of Batz, near Le Croisie, Brittany, the population of which 
amounts to 3,300 souls, having very little intercourse with.the rest 
of the department. In that population M. Voisin found in 1864 
forty-six marriages between cousins, viz., five between cousins- 
german, thirty-one between cousins of the next degree below, and 
ten between cousins of the next degree after that. The issue of the 
five marriages between cousins-german consisted of twenty-three 
children free from all constitutional disease, two only having died 
of casual disorders. The thirty-one marriages between second 
cousins produced one hundred and twenty children, none of whom 
labour under any constitutional infirmity, twenty-four having died 
of acute disorders. The ten marriages between third cousins have 
produced twenty-nine children, all born healthy, three having died 
of accidental diseases. Sterility has occurred in two families only, 
the parents being related to each other in the third degree. Mental 
disorders, idiocy, surdo-mutism, and blindness by pigmentary 
inflammation, are unknown. The general health of the population 
is good. 

In the Second Part the opinions of jurists on this subject will 
be considered, and an attempt made to establish some conclusions’ 
from the evidence brought together. 

Wirttam Anam. 
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THE very peculiar phenomena which have arisen out of the present 
state of excitement and disorder amongst the aborigines of New 
Zealand are worthy of being better known by English readers. The 
spirit of inquiry has at all times prompted a good deal of curiosity 
on such subjects, and this ought greatly to be increased where the 
matter is one that appeals to us on every side. The very extra- 
ordinary movement which I have termed “Maori Mahomme- 
danism,” for reasons which will appear hereafter, can hardly fail, 
if rightly understood, to be deeply interesting. I write as one who 
knows much personally of the subject. It is not mere hearsay that 
I now give English readers; on the contrary, I am _ personally 
cognizant of many of the facts and circumstances which are here, 
I believe for the first time, made public. 

Of the history of our connection with the natives of New Zealand 
Iam not here about to speak; something perhaps may be gleaned 
from my narrative which may throw a new light upon the much- 
vexed question of British government and native rights and conduct, 
but the general question is at once too intricate and too lengthy 
to be entered upon by the way. For the purpose of elucidating the 
present position of the native people of New Zealand it is only 
necessary to know that for the last thirty years they have been 
professedly a Christian people, and that for the last twenty years 
they have been subjects of her Majesty. Some eight years ago 
those persons who knew the natives most intimately observed that 
a marked change was gradually coming over their character. This 
change led the young men to adopt a restless, dissatisfied bearing, 
which, in the absence of all authority from the chiefs, threatened 
serious consequences. And it is painful to add that this change 
was certainly owing to the introduction of Christianity, and the 
influence of the missionaries. Wholly powerless as the European 
Government was to interfere in native districts—that is, over nine- 
teen-twentieths of the northern island—one consequence of the 
movement was that every man amongst the Maoris did that which 
seemed right in his own eyes. This evil was immediately felt and 
deplored by the missionaries and the more intelligent natives. The 
missionaries felt that they were themselves in no small degree the 
causes of the decay of all power from within the tribes to check 
the disorder, and they, not unnaturally, rather encouraged the idea 
of its resuscitation—an idea started by some of the chiefs, who 
viewed with concern the lawlessness which would inevitably lead to 
the destruction of the race either from without or from within. 
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This was the real origin of the Maori King movement, of which 
so much has been heard of late years whenever New Zealand has 
been under discussion. That it degenerated into what has been 
technically known as a land-league simply arose from the fact that, 
being a half-savage people, they required some very tangible bond 
of union. The bond that was most likely to appeal strongly to 
the feelings of the Maoris was one connected with land. Hence the 
formation of a league, the members of which, acknowledging the 
leadership of the titular Maori King—for he has never been more 
than a titular monarch—bound themselves to sell no land but such 
as the King should consent toe the sale of. The principle, once 
recognised as legitimate, where the King of Waikato was concerned, 
was easily stretched by ambitious and influential chiefs over other 
parts of the country where no allegiance was given to the King at 
all. Of the chiefs, William King of Taranaki was one. 

The story of the Waitara purchase by Governor Browne in 1860, 
and the war that followed, is one with which I have little to do. 
That it was injudicious, no one in the face of results can deny ; had 
it resulted as reasonable probability seemed to suggest, few would 
have been found to condemn its objects or to cavil at the wisdom of 
undertaking it. One grand effect the Taranaki war of 1860 had upon 
the natives which deeply concerns our subject. Their success in 
resistance greatly increased their national vanity, which was at all 
times large; the combination which took place between so many 
different tribes for resistance proved to the very acute mind of the 
native race what the real source of their weakness was. The war 
marked a very important epoch in the development of the Maori 
mind. From that date it was evident that a settled spirit of hostility, 
not only to British rule, but even to British residence in New Zea- 
land, had obtained a firm hold upon the great majority of the young 
men amongst the tribes to the south of Auckland. This spirit is quite 
sufficient to account for the suspicion and hostility that met the 
advances of Sir George Grey on his arrival in New Zealand. It alone 
can fully account for all the circumstances that attended his efforts, 
and their entire failure. 

During the period that elapsed between the first and second wars 
at Taranaki, the aspect of the natives was one of the most curious of 
psychological problems. An impatient restlessness was its marked 
characteristic. Those who lived amongst the natives were completely 
puzzled as to the upshot of such a state of things. One thing was 
certain, they could not remain in the condition they were very long. 
In the colony the manner in which the change would take place was 
fully recognised long before it was even suspected in England that 


Sir George Grey’s peaceful mission had failed, and another New 
Zealand war was imminent. 
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The beginning of the war, still going on in the colony, brings me 
up to the date of the actual commencement of that remarkable move- 
ment which, for want of a better name, I have termed “ Maori 
Mahommedanism,” and one characteristic fruit of which —the 
murder of a missionary, with the accompanying horrors of a cannibal 
feast, &c.—must be still fresh in the minds of English readers. It 
may be necessary to premise that, in spite of their assumption of 
Christianity, the Maoris never altogether abandoned the idea of their 
old witchcraft, including the miraculous powers and attributes of the 
old priests or prophets (Tohunga). These men, although usually 
baptised, did not cease to keep alive some remembrance of their 
former fame by an occasional display of their powers of witchcraft, or 
by a little exercise of the art of ventriloquism, in which they are all 
adepts. About the time that the war broke out a second time at 
Taranaki, in 1863, one of these Tohungas, whose name was Jeremiah, 
and who was therefore a professing Christian, conceived the idea of 
becoming the Mahomet of his countrymen. The marked similarities 
which exist between his proceedings and those of the Arabian prophet 
would seem to render it even probable that he had somehow the 
example of that successful prophet before his eyes. At all events, 
somewhere about the middle of 1863, the Tohunga Jeremiah retired 
to a cave in the forest, where he lived for some months, as a hermit, 
in the strictest seclusion, subsisting upon berries and fern roots. 
After a time he began to get a few select disciples round him, to 
whom he confided the secret of his mission. According to his own 
statement, he had often been visited in his seclusion by the Angel 
Gabriel, and the heavenly messenger had instructed him in the prin- 
ciples of a new religion which was to supersede that of the Christian 
dispensation, and of which the Maori race were to be the chosen pro- 
mulgators. The angel had not left any written tablets, as in the case 
of the founder of Mormonism, but had communicated the whole 
scheme orally to the prophet. The name of the new faith was to be 
‘Pai Marire,” the name conferred by the angel upon its founder : it 
means good and peaceable. 

A marked peculiarity of the religion, as it first appeared, was the 
great prominence which it accorded to the Virgin Mary, probably © 
arising from the confused ideas of the Christianised Tohunga, who 
felt strongly the connection between the Virgin and the angel whom 
he had chosen as the messenger to himself. There was, indeed, a 
good deal about the scheme which led to the impression that it 
was going to turn out a sort of exaggerated Roman Catholicism. 
This idea, indeed, was not fully dissipated for some time. The 
leading peculiarities of the system seemed to be based so palpably 
upon the New Testament story, that no alarm, although much 
curiosity, was felt as to the development of this new religious 
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phase. lt was understood that the followers of the “ Pai Marire” 
claimed the possession of the gift of tongues, as well as of prophecy. 
They paid their chief worship to the Virgin Mary, who was their 
special patroness; and their ritesand ceremonies, although very childish 
and absurd, did not seem more so than some exhibitions of which 
London was the scene, and Irvingite congregations the witnesses, not 
many years ago. ‘The original founder of the “ Pai Marire” sect had 
accomplished something in that he had given a direction to the wild 
excitement which held sway far and wide over the native race. He 
had also succeeded in adapting his system to the vanity of his hearers, 
and so gaining a firm hold upon them which might afterwards rivet 
his influence. All that was now wanting to render it a dangerous 
engine was a bold and fertile brain to give a more practical bearing 
to it than its founder had conceived. In such cases the instrument 
is seldom long sought for. One of the most zealous and influential 
of the converts made by Jeremiah in the beginning of his career was 
a chief of Wanganui, named Martin, by the natives corrupted into 
“ Matene.”” This man was soon taken into the prophet’s full confi- 
dence—at least so it is supposed, from the fact that the scheme began 
at once to receive very marked developments, all in a direction fall- 
ing in with the known views of Matene, who was a violent enemy of 
the European population. The worship of the Virgin was allowed 
in a very short time almost wholly to drop out of sight. The 
view that Christianity was to be superseded was evidently the 
direction of the change, and the Old instead of the New Testament 
was apparently the text-book used by the lawgivers. The use of 
circumcision as an initiatory rite began about this time, together 
with sundry other ideas more or less in accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition, such as the use of sacrifices, and the institution of a regular 
hierarchy, with the prophet himself as high-priest. 

The next revelations vouchsafed to the Pai Marire prophet were 
marked by a very decided change of tone. Without in any way 
changing the name of his prophet or sect, the angel was made to in- 
troduce very great changes into the tone of commands—reminding 
us forcibly of the change in Mahomet’s preaching after his flight 
to Medina. Now the tone was a markedly warlike one. Not only 
was the new religion to supersede the old, but it was to assert itself 
by arms, as well as by arts of persuasion. The British supremacy 
was to be overturned, and the European population expelled, by the 
votaries of the new faith. To make up, also, for the manifest loss of 
all arts and appliances of civilisation which this full assertion of the 
principle of “ New Zealand for the New Zealanders” would entail, 
the further promise was made that as soon as this was done,—and the 
liberal term of three years was allowed for the operation,—the victors 
would be endowed with a full knowledge of the English language, 
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and a perfect acquaintance with all English arts worth knowing. In 
connection with those promises it was strictly enjoined that the work 
of driving out or exterminating the European population should be 
proceeded with at once, and that no mercy was to be shown, since no 
sacrifice could possibly be sweeter than that of a European foe to the 
new faith. 

The first effect of these new revelations was manifested in the 
spread of the new doctrines amongst the tribes immediately sur- 
rounding the district of the prophet Matene. As soon as these 
became sufficiently numerous, an attack upon the small European 
settlement of Wanganui was determined upon. The energy and 
influence of the resident magistrate of the district frustrated the 
attempt by arraying some of the Wanganui tribes on the opposite 
side. Matene was not to be daunted by any considerations of pru- 
dence, and sacrificed his life in the attempt—which was nearly suc- 
cessful—to overcome three hundred and fifty enemies with about 
ninety of his own followers. Nearly the whole of the fanatic 
party fell victims to their temerity, including Matene himself, in 
this fight at Moutoa, after the intense vigour of their onslaught 
had all but won the day. For a few months this very decided check 
seemed to put a stop tothe progress of the superstition. Its contriver 
was still, however, unharmed, and soon found new disciples in place 
of Matene and his party. The unfortunate surprise and death of 
Captain Lloyd, of H.M.’s 57th Regiment, enabled the fanatics to get 
possession of his head, which they carried about on a pole, after pre- 
serving it in the old Maori manner, which succeeds in maintaining 
the life-like expression of the features. The ventriloquism of which 
the principal movers in the new religion were adepts enabled them to 
turn this to the greatest possible account, and “ Pai Marire ” sermons 
were delivered to gaping multitudes of astonished Maoris, under the 
auspices of Jeremiah and his associates. 

From that time the delusion has grown and spread in all directions, 
till it is now in full possession of perhaps one-half the native popula- 
tion of these islands. Of the part of the Maori race still free from 
its seductions, a great many are quite prepared to embrace it if it were 
preached to them. It has not yet been preached in the north ; but 
day by day its missionaries penetrate further and further, and are 
heard of in some new and unexpected quarter. Everywhere they 
make many converts; in most places the population goes over to 
them en masse. 

Great wisdom is shown by the conductors of the movement in the 
course they pursue, and in the agents they select for their work. I 
may instance Kareopa, the leader amongst those who were guilty 
of the murder of the Rev. Mr. Volkner, of the Church Missionary 
Society, at Opotiki, the other day. This man was about four years 
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ago a member of the police force in Auckland, and esteemed one of 
the most intelligent members of the body, at that time in. great 
measure composed of natives. He proved rather too acute, however, 
and left Auckland very suddenly at last, having succeeded in getting 
deeply into the books of many of the shopkeepers. He was next 
heard of at Taranaki during the first war there, and distinguished 
himself in that campaign both by his bravery and ability. When 
that campaign ended he again disappeared, and now turns up once 
more as a chief priest of the Pai Marire faith. This man was very 
clever and unprincipled, spoke English almost like a native, and 
appeared acquainted with all the arts of civilisation. It is with a 
system such as this, producing fruits of murder, cannibalism, and 
every degrading form of vice that can be conceived, that the British 
power in New Zealand stands now face to face; and that system is 
conducted by such men as I have described in Kareopa, Mr. Volkner’s 
murderer. There are many other curious peculiarities of the system 
that have come to light recently, but they may well be lost sight of 
in this consideration. Amongst them, however, may be reckoned the 
intense respect for Jews. The fanatics are proud to consider them- 
selves allied to the Jewish people, and when Jews fall into their hands 
they are invariably treated with consideration and gentleness. 
Recently the animosity displayed towards European settlers has 
been much intensified in the case of missionaries. It is now under- 
stood to be a rule that no missionary is to be spared if he fall into 
their hands. Their own religious rites, so far as they have been 
observed, are not very remarkable. ‘The erection of praying-posts, 
as they term them, all round their settlements, to which a constant 
succession of devotees make small pilgrimages for prayer, is one of 
the most obvious facts connected with the matter. The jabber of 
monkeys would be quite as articulate and intelligible as their prayers. 
This they term speaking with tongues. The repetition of something 
like a dog’s bark is the most common sound, and the men performing 
the exercise are represented as running about with the tongue out, or 
spinning round and round in wild excitement, reminding one of the 
descriptions of the wildest “revival” scenes in America. The one 
intelligible word which seems to be used on these occasions is 
“Hau! Hau!” repeated sharply and quickly. It is said that the 
barking noise is only the continuation of this sound after excitement 
and exhaustion have taken away the power of distinct utterance. 
Various conjectures are afloat as to the meaning of the expression 
“ Hau Hau’”—-some deriving it from the Hebrew, and others again 
going to Mahommedan expressions in search of its prototype, if not 
for its derivation. The probable solution of the difficulty I think is 
this :—In the Maori language Hau means wind or air, and the idea 
of a spiritual presence in the atmosphere is one very familiar to 
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Maori minds. The word, therefore, is in all probability used as a cry 
of invocation. 

There are secret rites, of course, which no European has ever had 
an opportunity of examining. That their nature is very dreadful is 
gathered from the fact that the new converts are invariably found to 
be in a strange half-stupid condition for some time, giving the im- 
pression of men more than half-crazed, with starting eyeballs and 
open mouths. No doubt, in addition to the tricks of ventriloquism 
practised, there are others of mesmerism, which there is reason to 
believe was well known to the old Maori priesthood. 

Of course these remarks do not suffice to exhibit the whole system 
in anything like a completeness. It will probably be long before any 
exhaustive idea of the subject can be given; but I have put together 
all that is at present known of this delusion, as even in its very 
incomplete form it may suggest to people in England a better concep- 
tion of many peculiar circumstances connected with New Zealand, 
and the weary work of its subjugation. From this time forward the 
whole struggle must be between the new religion and European 
power. Most of the tribes may by its means be combined in opposi- 
tion to our power, even to our very- existence in the islands, and thus 
a state of things will arise most adverse to the prospect of saving a 
remnant of the native race. In proof that I do not at all exaggerate 
the extent or importance of this evil, I may observe that at this 
moment it is an ascertained fact that every considerable leader 
amongst the rebellious tribes, with the exception of William Thomp- 
son, is a convert to the new faith, and that even Thompson does not 
greatly discourage it. In two years it has spread from the neigh- 
bourhood of Wellington, on Cook’s Straits, as far as to that of 
Auckland, nearly 500 miles northwards. There is not a single tribe, 
in all probability, in that radius, untainted with its influence. 
Probably one-half of the Maori race are at this moment unchris- 
tianised by its powerful but unhallowed influence. 

Hucu Lusk. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR NAVY. 


A BrtEF glance at the causes which led to the establishment of our 
Royal Navy three centuries ago, will enable us to appreciate its 
present and.future condition. We were then constantly at war with 
foreign powers. Contempt for these powers, qualified by fear and 
strengthened by suspicion, kept us ever in an intermittent state of 
nervous anticipation of war. Moreover we had a personal interest in 
the Continent ; a personal interest based upon certain vested rights ; 
while our own country was a perpetual temptation to the restless 
ambition of foreign princes. We were therefore always apprehensive 
of invasion, and for protection’s sake were bound to maintain a 
powerful navy. Again, slowly but still progressively had our com- 
merce been extended since the time of the Crusades; and, as the 
doctrines of international law were neither so well defined nor so 
highly respected then as now, piracy was the rule rather than the 
exception. The establishment of a navy for exclusively imperial 
purposes had therefore become necessary; and Henry VII. found 
himself compelled to invest with Royal authority a military navy, 
which had before been combined with, and included in, the merchant 
service. Its objects were the protection of our coasts from invasion 
and our commerce from piracy. A secondary object was however 
developed gradually when it was used as a means of attack as well as 
of defence. We may examine the history of the navy as carefully as 
we can for the last three centuries, and we shall find that it has 
fulfilled faithfully these conditions of its existence. Not only do they 
still exist, but they have been accepted as the necessary objects of a 
war navy by the whole of the civilised world. 

We cannot therefore consider what position our navy will take in 
future without assuming these conditions as its basis. 

What then is the present strength of the navy? Of iron ships of 
war we have eleven. These vary in strength, and in speed, and in 
every conceivable way. Every principle of armour plating would 
seem to have been exhausted upon them. In spite of their variety, 
they are all powerful, and in time of war would be found a match 
for the navy of any other country. Besides these we have four 
incomplete, which are, if possible, more formidable than those 
already commissioned. So that our actual war-flect will be, when 
complete, fifteen ships. They represent an immense power both in 
themselves and in comparison with other navies; but, in actual 
numbers, they form but a very small item in the list of ships in com- 
mission. For at nearly every port in the world we have vessels 
stationed, and in every sea they are scattered—as many as 325. This 
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number includes Coast Guard ships, whose functions are to prevent 
smuggling, and induce seamen to enter the navy. They are all on 
active service. There is, besides, a large number kept in reserve, of 
which some do not seem to have even figured in the Navy List as 
having ever been commissioned. This enormous navy we then maintain 
for these two objects—the protection of our coasts and of our 
commerce. 

At once, so far as we can see, our navy divides itself into parts, 
which satisfy respectively the objects they serve. Our iron ships 
are, for the most part, kept at home, and are available imme- 
diately in case of invasion, I am supposing of course that invasion 
is possible ; that an enemy could, before we were aware of it, bring 
across the water 10,000 men. Were this attempt ever made, the 
invading army would necessarily be transported in vessels under the 
protection of an iron fleet. Therefore a naval engagement would 
take place between the two iron fleets, the transports being, with 
both parties, the objects of attack and defence. If it were possible 
that our iron fleet could be entirely silenced the enemy would clearly 
have a faint chance of landing. He would not, however, only have to 
silence every gun in our fleet, but make his way through our forts, 
and take possession of our arsenals, or else leave them for a quieter 
landing-place. Here then he would be placed in a dilemma. He 
must either, in choosing the latter plan, leave our disarmed ships 
free to return to the dockyards to refit, and place themselves under 
the protection of fortifications ; or else, in order to leave us no chance 
of defence, endeavour, with an already crippled fleet, to force his 
way through our forts and dockyards. But our Channel Fleet, in its 
present constitution, and with the reinforcements it will shortly 
receive, needs only to have been really seen to convince any candid 
observer of the utter impracticability of such an attempt. Our fleet, 
with all its anomalies, its varieties, its imperfections, its want of 
harmony, and its inconsistencies, is at all events a match in strength 
and-in numbers for any other navy in the world. And it will not 
be too rash an assertion to state that, if, with this powerful fleet, we 
attempted to invade any other country, we should, in all human 
probability, utterly fail. Invasion is not easy; and to land 10,000 
men in the present day, in face of an enemy, on either side of the 
English Channel, would require the aid of a fleet whose power is yet 
unknown, and whose existence at any time is highly improbable. 
Invasion is indeed, under the most favourable circumstances, a most 
difficult enterprise, and is beset on every side now with difficulties 
which seem insuperable. Still, though successful invasion seems im- 
possible, the attempt is possible. We must therefore be prepared 
against it asa possible casualty ; and our preparation is, at present, 
made on a scale sufficient to exclude all hope of success. Our iron 
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fleet, therefore, is likely to fulfil the first object of the Royal 
Navy, not so much from its own merits, power, and perfection, as 
from the imperfection, or the absence of superior merit in other 
navies. 

Let us now see how the rest of our navy fulfils the object of pro- 
tecting our commerce. ‘ We have for this purpose not only nine line- 
of-battle ships, but whole fleets of sloops and gunboats. In a time of 
peace of course our commerce does not require so much protection ; but 
supposing. war to break out suddenly, what would happen? Our 
merchant ships upon the high seas would be exposed to the attacks of 
the sloops and cruisers of the enemy. He, equally with ourselves, 
would not dare to weaken his coast defence by sending abroad his 
iron ships; nor would he be likely to send line-of-battle ships to chase 
small merchantmen. Therefore we should be able to rely upon our 
small-rated ships for defence. The wooden line-of-battle ships 
would, we may therefore presume, be kept for the protection of our 
ships in various harbours, or to cover the landing of troops on shore. 
Unfortunately, though this theory was good ten years ago, it would 
now, in a time of war, be useless. We know for certain that every 
one of these nine line-of-battle ships could be sunk by a single iron- 
clad vessel belonging to the enemy. And we should be liable to this 
in a war with any country except China. In North and South 
America our wooden fleet would be exposed to the attack of iron 
ships. In the Mediterranean we should be exposed to the same 
danger. In fact, these grand-looking vessels could not stand an hour 
before the fire of the smallest iron-clad. It is indeed difficult to 
understand what purpose they serve. They are unquestionably orna- 
mental, and, if size were strength, overpowering; but practically 
they are not of so much use as a gunboat. So then the best we can 
apparently say of them is, that they look well and are imposing. We 
may then fairly ask the question—If these nine men-of-war were 
ordered home to-morrow, would our navy really suffer? It is no 
argument to say that they must be maintained, because it would not 
be easy to replace them with iron-clads. But though this is impos- 
sible, it is certainly a very poor reason for keeping a large number of 
vessels in commission which could not be employed to scour the seas 
in protection of our merchantmen, and which, when employed upon 
coast service, are exposed to instant annihilation by an enemy’s iron- 
clad. They were valuable a very short time ago; but now it is diffi- 
cult to see how they would aid us in any conceivable complication 
that might arise. 

Indeed, for the protection of our commerce we maintain a series of 
fleets wholly disproportionate to the ends which they are intended to 
serve. We must of course keep a navy of some sort to represent 
our power in foreign countries, and to protect our merchant ships, but 
it might be organised upon a much smaller scale than at present. 
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Supposing a war suddenly to break out, we could but hope approxi- 
mately to protect our commerce, and this approximation would 
be better obtained by gunboats than by wooden men-of-war. Were 
other nations to send out line-of-battle ships on marauding expedi- 
tions, there would be some excuse for our doing so ; but they cannot; 
—nor can they, more than we, afford, as a rule, to send their iron ships 
away from home. In fact, naval warfare in the open seas between 
line-of-battle ships is never likely to occur, but will only be fondly 
reflected on as the cherished relic of a by-gone age. If we ever see 
again any great naval battles, they must take place close to shore, and 
between vessels which would founder in a rough sea. On every ground 
it can be proved that large wooden ships for fighting purposes are a 
mistake ; and we may fairly hope before long to see those that remain 
one by one abolished, allowed to partake of the dignified inactivity of 
the “Steam Ordinary.” 

The men must now be considered. More than fifty years ago 
120,000 or 130,000 men were employed in the navy. We had then 
grand wars on hand, and kept in commission more than 1000 ships ; 
some of these ships required more than 1,000 men for their crews. 
No wonder, then, that it was necessary to maintain so large a force. 
Nor a very short time ago were the complements of some of our 
ships smaller. Since the Russian war we have had in commission 
the Marlborough and Duke of Wellington, whose crews exceeded in 
each 1,000 men. But now, the largest line-of-battle ship can be 
manned with about half that number. Therefore there has been a 
gradual reduction in the number of our sailors during the last four 
or five years. It will be well, however, to see what number we 
actually now maintain. There are 23,610 employed for service 
afloat. At home, in the Coast Guard Service, there are 7,000; and 
in gunnery ships, 8,320. The Marines muster about 17,000; and 
the boys, 7,000. This gives a working force of about 63,000 men. 
Besides these we have a reserve of volunteers, liable to serve on an 
emergency, amounting to nearly 20,000 men. Therefore we have 
an available force, including 3,000 officers, of about 90,000 men. 
Having analysed this force briefly, I will now try to show how far 
it will be applicable to the future requirements of our navy. 

It is very clear that, though it is of the utmost importance we 
should be able to man our fleet promptly with trained men in time of 
war, yet it is also clear that to make them useful we must have ships 
in which to put them. Lord Palmerston, in criticising the aspect of 
European affairs in 1859, very wisely remarked that “though ships 
were of no use without men, yet that men were more easily procured 
than ships built.” Therefore we shall apparently be placing the cart 
before the horse in maintaining a force of men inadequate to the size 
of our navy. In fact, we must be guided in the matter by the 
number of our ships. 
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We may safely take it for granted that for every additional ship 
launched, supposing that it replaces a wooden one, there ought to be 

a certain reduction in the number of men. The crews of the iron- 

clads are not only much smaller than those of the old men-of-war, 

but of a different class,—stokers and artificers form the bulk. Every 

day, therefore, the demand for these classes of men increases, and 

with their increase there is a decrease in the number of actual sailors 

required. Again the application of machinery to the working of 
guns must diminish the number of seamen gunners. As to the 

old class of sailor, he is rapidly becoming extinct. He has been 
absorbed into the three classes with which the navy is now served— 

artificers, stokers, and gunners. Each of these classes is professional, 

and will require special training and special aptitude for the perform- 

ance of its several duties. And the more professional the training of 
each class, and the more perfect the men become in each profession, 

the smaller will be the number required for manning our ships. But 
with the officers the same rule does not hold good. It appears that a 
larger number are required in the new men-of-war, in proportion to 
their crews, than before. But even if we cannot expect reduction, we 
may reform. Engineering now plays such an important part in naval 
economy that it must sooner or later become a more general branch 
of study ; and a thorough knowledge of it will be more imperatively 
required from all officers than at present. At present all real know- 
ledge of the practical use of a ship’s engines is exclusively confined 
to one branch of officers. When it is considered how much the 
power of a ship depends on the good working of its engines; how 
easily they can be put out of gear; how fatal to a ship any disaffec- 
tion amongst the engineers would be in time of war, it is evident 
that it is of the utmost consequence that the executive officers, such 
as the lieutenants, &c., should have a thorough practical knowledge 
of steam. We could not afford in a time of war to be at the mercy 
of such a small class of men as naval engineers, which is now prac- 
tically the case. But though the officers may not be reduced yet 
awhile, this change must sooner or later come. The reduction which 
we may confidently expect in the matériel of the navy must eventually 
affect both officers and men. 

We may, therefore, hope to find that, as the old line-of-battle ships 
are gradually abolished, their crews will be disbanded, and the ships 
which replace them will be manned by reduced crews. This change 
must necessarily follow upon the introduction of professional skill. 
Skill will take the place of size and numbers. As our ships are 
smaller and more scientifically constructed, so their crews will be 
smaller and more skilful. As science has reduced the proportions of 


our ships, so will skill effect a corresponding reduction in the number 
of our sailors. 
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But if our men are to be more highly trained, we must pay them 
better. This has already been proved; for though the number of 
our sailors is diminished, the cost is greater, in comparison, than 
before. 

Having now dealt with what may be called the active part of the 
navy, we have still to consider what is to be done with the inactive, 
that is, our dockyards. Some of them are now being extensively 
enlarged. This is absolutely necessary, if we object to ship-building 
being taken completely out of our hands. At present we have too 
little room for building, and very spare accommodation for our iron 
ships; we should therefore be unwise if, after having spent so much 
upon the construction of a war fleet, we had nowhere to put it when 
out of repair or unemployed. A dockyard must be regarded as 
essentially a peace establishment. We may, if we please, try to 
fortify it, but the chances are that, in time of war, nothing would 
avail to keep a victorious enemy out,—or rather that, even were he 
kept out, he would have it in his power, with long-range guns, to 
destroy it. Cherbourg has always been held up to us as a splendid 
model for imitation ; but there is very little doubt that the dockyard 
there could be reduced to ashes in a short time if attacked from a 
long distance off. We must have dockyards in time of peace, for the 
construction and repair of our ships; in time of war, that is, of 
invasion, we should have no time for building, and should have 
to repair our ships as well as we could. But it is evident that the 
maintenance of our dockyards is essential, even if it is impossible 
to make them impregnable. A great many reforms of various 
kinds are now being carried on in these dockyards which, though 
they may be immediately expensive, have, there is little doubt, an 
economical tendency. 

Thus, then, has been indicated briefly the changes which are now 
going on, and which may still be expected in the navy. We 
are not, as some people seem fondly to imagine, approaching an 
international millennium; we are not, in spite of the good will and 
enthusiasm shown at the Cherbourg-Portsmouth /étes, likely to 
establish a joint navy with France; nor will our Channel Fleet, in 
all probability, be put out of commission for any length of time ; 
but we are approaching the time when extensive reforms in an 
economical direction will be vigorously carried out. We may 
expect to see our navy smaller than it is at present, but not less 
powerful. We may expect to see the entire abolition of wooden 
line-of-battle ships, and of such institutions as our Coast Guard 
Service. We may expect to see an abolition, or a very large 
reduction, in our Naval Reserve. We may, in fact, look forward 
confidently to the reduction of the Navy Estimates to five millions. 

All these reforms are possible; and the result is not only possible, 
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but probable. Yet there is one point at which reform will stop; at a 
sentimental point, perhaps, but at a point impassable. The traditional 
power of our navy, and our pride in keeping it superior to the navies 
of other countries, will not allow Englishmen, even in their love of 
economy, to abandon the maintenance of a naval supremacy. It is 
one of our hobbies, which we shall not easily relinquish. But we 
know that its maintenance will be easy with a much smaller navy 
than we have at present, and with the resources which we can now 
so easily command. 

Whatever be the ultimate size of our navy, we must bear in mind 
its twofold object—the protection of our coasts at home and of our 
commerce abroad. Wherever it fails satisfactorily to guarantee these 
conditions it will be condemned. A large part of our navy of the 
present day exists solely on its claims to dignity; but dignity, good 
though it is and necessary as it may sometimes be, will have little 
chance of consideration in the organisation of such an active instru- 
ment as the navy, if it is found to be useless. We may then fairly predict 
that, though it has a great many stages yet to pass through before 
all the reforms necessary for it are fully developed, it will never cease 
to be in future, as it ever has been, a terror to our enemies, and a 
strong arm of defence to ourselves in time of war. 


Rosert Main. 
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In England, as in Germany, though in a much narrower circle, the 
music of Robert Schumann excites fanatical admiration and fanatical 
opposition ; and in England, as in Germany, every succeeding year 
sees the circle of admirers extend. This admiration and this oppo- 
sition are mainly due to Schumann’s originality,—to his disregard of 
established forms, which admirers accept as evidence of creative 
genius, and which opponents stigmatise as proofs of incapacity. 
The story of his life may help us to understand his music : especially 
suggestive is the fact that he did not, till his twentieth year, com- 
mence those musical studies which were to prove the basis of his 
future greatness. To his early training he owed that deeper 
insight into life and literature which we find reflected in his music, 
while to the absence of early systematic study of the theoretical 
groundwork of music, rendered unavoidable by the time devoted 
to other subjects, is in part attributable one characteristic of his 
writings, the incomplete mastery of established forms, held by his 
detractors to be his chief heresy. Certainly if we are prepared to 
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accept the forms developed, and in the main adhered to by the great 
masters, as sufficiently comprehensive for all time, we must bow to 
their decision. The fact, however, that the laws of harmony and 
musical form as now established are not the creations of any one 
master mind, but the result of a gradual development extending over 
an indefinite period, justifies the belief that at no given point have we 
a right to place a barrier; not even after Beethoven,—to say, “ Here 
and no farther.’’ New necessities will bring new laws ; one genera- 
tion will accept what the last discarded. Each work of art must 
obey laws emanating from itself, the form being not distinct from, 
but an inherent necessity of, its existence. It is the function of 
criticism to determine how far such laws are obeyed; the one general 
law which artists and critics alike must obey being this, that they 
must bring us more and not less than has gone before. The 
last works of Beethoven contain abundant evidence that their author 
in no way believed himself to have accomplished all, or to have 
attained the highest point conceivable to his imagination. He saw 
before him still a future in which new works, differing from the 
earlier, less in degree than kind, should usher in a new musical era. 
We may not always be able to follow the workings of his mighty 
genius,—may find, in an earlier more lucid period, a mine of wealth so 
inexhaustible that we do not care to advance as yet beyond its 
limits; yet this is no ground on which to deny the possibility of 
that future which Beethoven foreshadowed, no ground on which to 
assign to his latest works a place below the mark of earlier produc- 
tions. Mendelssohn and Schumann have been the first who have 
worthily taken up any of the numerous threads left by their great 
predecessor ; but while the name and music of the one have spread 
rapidly, winning at all hands a ready love and reverence, of the 
other, in this country at least, comparatively little is yet known. 

The outward course and circumstances of Schumann’s life present 
little for the biographer, and that little so closely interwoven with 
the names of those who have all claim on our respect, that we the 
more willingly confine ourselves to such portions of his early history 
as had a permanent influence on the productions of his after life. 

Robert Schumann was born at Zwickau, in Saxony, in 1810. 
His father, a man remarkable alike for the energy with which he had 
risen from obscure circumstances to a position of comparative ease, 
and for the strong interest in literature and science which he 
maintained throughout his struggles, had established himself as 
publisher, at Zwickau, two years previous to the birth of this his 
youngest son. Whatever may have been the difficulties of later 
years, Schumann’s early days were free from the depressing influence 
of poverty which has cast such gloom over the life of many a great 
artist. Even in that momentous decision, the choice of a profes- 
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sion, pecuniary considerations seem to have weighed little. His 
father left him provided with means sufficient to carry him through 
his student years, to a time when he should be independent of 
such assistance. The opposition on the part of his family to his 
adopting art as a profession arose partly from inability to estimate 
justly the strength and promise of Schumann’s musical talent, partly 
from his mother’s unwillingness to see him choose what to her seemed’ 
a precarious and undignified calling. Thus for the first twenty 
years music held apparently a very secondary place. The remarkable 
musical gifts of the boy, however, attracted attention beyond the 
limits of his own home, and at one time his father determined, in 
opposition to the wishes of the mother, to place his son under the care 
of Carl Maria von Weber. It is known that Weber accepted the 
charge, and no reason is assigned for the abandonment of the plan ; 
but certain it is, that not till many years later, after Schumann had 
entered on his university career in Leipzig, was any systematic musical 
traming commenced, the instruction up to that time having been 
no less superficial than it is in most cases where music is not made a 
primary. object. Yet no sooner were the elementary difficulties of 
piano playing overcome, than, at the early age of seven, we are told 
of his amusing himself with attempts at improvisation and composi- 
tion. Significant, too, is the fact that these first attempts were not 
confined to the combination of familiar tones and chords without 
any definite purport, but sought, though unconsciously, for more 
precise musical expression. The characteristic peculiarities in the 
dispositions of his playfellows furnished ample material, and the 
accuracy and facility with which they were indicated in the music 
were a frequent source of wonder and amusement to those around 
him. As time went on these early efforts assumed a more ambitious 
shape, and the boy Schumann was the life and head of the small 
musical circle in Zwickau. But if this exclusive devotion of his leisure 
hours to music was not actively discouraged at home, at least no 
fostering care was bestowed on his remarkable talent; and the 
regular course of study which was to prepare him for the university 
was never disturbed. 

In 1828 Schumann entered the University of Leipzig. He had 
given a tacit consent to the wish of his mother that he should study 
law; but in Leipzig a new life began, and the period succeeding his 
entering on it was so full of inward struggle and unrest, that we 
scarcely wonder when we are told that he fell into a state of 
morbid melancholy. Shunning the society of his fellow-students, 
and making little use of introductions to Leipzig society, he asso- 
ciated exclusively with those who attracted him by an interest 
in music kindred to his own. There was musical activity and life 
around him of the highest order, and under its influence it was 
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inevitable that he should learn something of the depth and 
meaning of the one absorbing interest of his life. That he did 
not yet recognise its full force is clear from his still pursuing the 
course laid down for him. This he did for a time to good purpose. 
The strong fascination that Jean Paul and Heinrich Heine had 
for him did not draw him wholly from the study of Kant and 
Fichte. But Beethoven, and at that time more than all, Franz 
Schubert, had gained such mastery over him as could scarcely be held 
compatible with any deep interest in the studies his proposed juridical 
career necessitated. It seems surprising that at a stage when the 
tendency of his mind had become sufficiently apparent, any doubt 
should have existed as to the certainty of failure in the profession 
chosen. In a letter to his guardian dated soon after his arrival in 
Leipzig, he speaks of his determination to work on steadily, “ though,” 
he adds, “‘ the commencement at least is not a little dry and cold.” 
His mother was from the outset the chief obstacle to any change of 
plan; and since his father had died two years before Schumann came 
to Leipzig, there was but little hope that an unreasonable prejudice 
would meet with any counteracting influence. The future was hope- 
less, objectless, for whatever advance in his studies he may have 
made, he never altered his opinion as to the “dryness” and “ cold- 
ness” which so repelled and chilled him. These depressing influences 
and conflicts did not pass away without leaving their mark, and the 
reserve which made friendly intercourse with Schumann at a later 
day no easy matter, originated about this time. 

A few months after Schumann came to Leipzig he made the 
acquaintance of Friedrich Wieck, and attracted by his reputation as a 
musician and teacher, no less than by the result of his method shown 
in the remarkable talent and proficiency of his daughter Clara, then 
nine years of age, straightway became his pupil. This was the com- 
mencement of a disciplined study of music, though even now, from 
Schumann’s great dislike to the elementary theoretical department, 
his time was chiefly devoted to piano playing. Even with this 
important restriction, Wieck’s guidance was at least some preparation 
for the more earnest study of a later time. In other respects, too, 
Wieck’s influence was beneficial, and the fresh stimulus and encourage- 
ment which Schumann received from intercourse with him gradually 
cleared off the clouds of morbid depression. Even the change of 
abode from Leipzig to Heidelberg, where the second year of his 
student life was spent, seems to have had little or no disturbing effect. 
There again he found congenial musical society, and resisted less and 
less the inclination to occupy himself exclusively with music. His 
letters at this time tell of a freer, more cheerful life than had fallen 
to his lot in Leipzig, and this is no doubt attributable in great part 
to the growing conviction that the false position in which he still 
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found himself must soon end. The details of this Heidelberg life, of 
pleasant journeys to Frankfort, where Paganini was holding his 
hearers enthralled, and to Italy, where a summer vacation was spent as 
it can be only in the sunny south, are described by Wasilewski’ in 
the interesting biographical work to which we are indebted for 
much information. At the expiration of the year in Heidelberg 
Schumann seems at last to have recognised the utter impossibility of 
continuing his legal studies. The long conflict was at last to cease. In 
July, 1830, he wrote to his mother begging her once more to recon- 
sider his future, and to consult Wieck on the subject, in whose 
estimate of his fitness for a musical career he expresses his perfect 
confidence. Finally he promises to abide by their united decision. “My 
whole: life,” he writes, “‘ has been a conflict between poetry and prose, 
music and law. The question now is, Which of the two? for only in 
one department can a man produce anything really good and great. 
For myself, I have but one answer: set yourself an honest purpose 
and with steady perseverance success is sure. This conflict in me is 
more urgent than ever, dear mother, and I feel sometimes recklessly 
adventurous and confident of my own strength and will, sometimes 
anxiously conscious of the long way I might already have traversed 
and have yet to traverse.” This appeal, though it could neither set at 
rest his mother’s anxious fears nor remove the prejudice against the 
pursuit of art as more than an amusement, yet induced her to lay 
the whole matter in Wieck’s hands; and here Schumann was safe. 
Wieck did not hesitate for a moment, and Schumann was soon back 
in Leipzig with the firm resolve to study and succeed. 

Leipzig was of all places the one best fitted for his purpose. 
Long before Mendelssohn had added new lustre to its name, the 
musical institutions of Leipzig held a pre-eminent place among 
those of Germany. The Gewandhaus concerts of that city were 
renowned ; and though the now celebrated musical school did 
not then exist, there was no lack of incitement to the student of 
music, no dearth of good masters. Schumann again put himself 
under Wieck’s care, even took up his quarters in his master’s house, 
that he might profit by intercourse with him no less than by direct 
instruction. His ambition was to win for himself a place among 
the great virtuosi of the day, and the piano was still his chief study. 
But his eagerness and impatience of slowly acquired skill speedily 
defeated its own object. Dissatisfied with his progress, he contrived 
a machine for loosening and strengthening the third finger of the 
right hand, by the injudicious use of which the unfortunate member 
acquired such fatal facility in rising from the key, that finally it 
refused to descend. He lost all power of striking the note; the 
finger retained its eccentric position, a warning to impatient pianists. 


(1) Robert Schumann, Eine Biographie von Joseph von Wasilewski. 
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With a hand thus incurably lamed, the attainment of the end he 
had in view had become wholly impossible. It was a serious 
blow to the energy of the young musician, unconscious at the 
time that to this insuperable bar, laid by his own hand across a 
path on which he had proposed to earn for himself an ephemeral 
fame, he would owe that time for study and reflection which was 
to become the foundation of future greatness. For years he did 
not give up hope of recovering the use of his hand, left no remedy 
untried, and even continued practising with the other hand; but 
the energy thus necessarily diverted was given more fully to that 
serious study of the science of music which hitherto he had passed 
over slightingly as of small moment. But from this time onward 
his study of the fundamental principles and severer forms of 
composition was unremitting, and his steadfast self-discipline an 
unmistakable acknowledgment of its necessity. 

It is impossible here to give an account, far less a criticism, 
of the compositions which followed each other in steady, sometimes 
even rapid succession; we can but stay to mark their general 
tendency, and, above all, the irresistible impulse to make music 
the mirror in which all outward impressions and experiences 
were reflected. Still influenced by the long attention to the one 
instrument, perhaps also by steadily increasing interest in Clara 
Wieck, the compositions during the first ten years are exclusively 
for the piano. They form a long and curious list ; telling much of 
their author’s inability to keep long on any beaten track; of his 
fertile imagination, and power of finding music where hitherto little 
music had been suspected. Many of the works, such as the “ Kinder- 
scenen”’ and “ Phantasiestiicke,” are more highly finished, but perhaps 
none so characteristic as the “ Carneval,” Op. 9, giving us, as it does, 
a summary of Schumann’s musical experiences up to the time of pub- 
lication. He here presents to us no picture of a real carnival, though 
some of the elements of such a festivity are here and there interwoven, 
but simply the ever rapidly varying moods and images of his own 
life,—the carnival of his mind. The mock stateliness of the opening 
is lost in the throng of new impressions, and its restraints cast off 
with impatience. Then a strange series of pictures is presented to us, 
some carefully elaborated, others mere hints and sketches, as startling 
by their abrupt breaking off as by their unlooked-for apparition. 
At one moment we have before us a bold, firm outline; at the next 
the most delicate pencilling; but all as remarkable for the subtle 
power of grasping the musical nature of the impression, as for the 
intense vividness with which it is conveyed to the hearer. Chopin, 
Clara, Paganini, enter on the scene; appear, and vanish again. The 
grotesque humour of the clown, the agility of the harlequin, are 
disturbed now by the impetuous earnestness of Florestan, now 
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by the dreamy mysticism of Eusebius.+ Finally, in the closing 
“march,” all these contrasting elements are worked into a whole ; 
the motley throng pass once more before us, the mingling of humour 
and earnestness once more amuse and startle in their still more 
abrupt transition, and we are left agreeably uncertain as to the 
general thread of the whole, but with the strong desire to watch 
once more the successive stages of this curious drama. Without 
some knowledge of Schumann’s personal history, it is indeed 
impossible to understand thoroughly the connecting link which runs 
through the whole, and on this ground the value of the “ Carneval,” 
as a work of art, has, not without reason, been called in question. 
However, though the striving for forcible expression had certainly 
led to occasional crudities, offences against the beautiful which a 
riper judgment would have avoided, yet the great heresy lay in the 
bold venture of the young composer on paths of music hitherto 
unexplored. Had the originality, power, and grace of these early 
productions been of such a nature as to allow of their receiving the 
customary form of sonata, fugue, &c., Schumann would have found 
greater favour at the hands of contemporary musicians. Schumann 
commenced serious study at an age when most composers have long 
passed beyond the controlling influence of early elementary training. 
His mind was rich in musical images at a time when his hand 
had yet to acquire the skill which seeks no less for beautiful than 
for accurate delineation. The very abundance of musical material 
rendered a proper ordering and toning down into subservience to 
the master’s will all the more difficult ; and much earnest endeavour, 
many attempts and failures, more than all, perhaps, time, was needed 
before finally the power of dealing wisely from this rich store could 
be secured. That Schumann in after years was disposed to condemn 
his own early efforts is clear, no less from his expressed depreciation 
of them, than from the important omissions and alterations of later 
editions ; above all from the discarding of many of those whimsical 
headings which, at the time of their appearance, had effectually 
disturbed orthodox musical equanimity, and bewildered even those 
whom an unfettered judgment inclined to regard their author more 
favourably. 

During the early years of his artist life much time was given to 
work of another kind, for under Schumann’s leadership a new 
musical journal was established. The “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik ” 
had for its avowed object the upholding of a true reverence for the 
great past and the encouragement of a firmer belief in the future. 


(1) “ Florestan,’’ and ‘ Eusebius,’ are assumed names under which Schumann often 


wrote. The contrast of the supposed characters is a reflex of the real contrasts and 
conflicting elements of Schumann’s own nature. 
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Schumann’s contributions have been republished in a collected form, 
“ Gesammelte Schriften, Musik und Musiker,”’ known to all musicians, 
and of great interest to the general reader. His device of writing 
under different names and assuming different characters, thus giving 
the opposing element everywhere full scope, is in itself some testi- 
mony to the liberal spirit in which the journal was conducted. The 
charm given to its early pages by the friendly controversies of the 
ardent, passionate Florestan with the calm, thoughtful Eusebius, is 
of no ordinary kind. But apart from this, Schumann’s writings tell 
no less of a fearless denunciation of the false, and upholding of what 
is to him true and noble in art, than of a keen power of foresight. 
Referring to the date affixed to a notice of Chopin’s works we find, 
with some surprise, that Schumann was still only twenty. Chopin’s 
name was at the time unknown, and this notice was one of the first to 
recognise the true nature and promise held out by these first publica- 
tions. The essay is the first in the volume referred to, the first of a 
long series remarkable for keen insight and just estimate of music 
and musicians, and for the catholic spirit in which all are discussed. 
That spirit, which, while lingering with reverent hand over the 
pages of Bach and Mozart, could yet keep a clear eye for the 
needs and results of a new time, was as rarely found in the musical 
criticism of Schumann’s day, as it still unfortunately is in our own. 
To those of his contemporaries whose stand-point differed widely 
from his own, Schumann ever tendered a ready, generous homage, 
Mendelssohn in particular being to him, as he says, “ almost as a 
god.” The very contrast in their natures seems to have added 
strength to the fascination; and, indeed, it is natural that Men- 
delssohn’s bright, unclouded spirit, seeing everywhere light and only 
light, should have attracted strongly the less happily-constituted mind 
of Schumann. As surely as every gleam of sunshine found its way 
into Mendelssohn’s music, so surely every shadow left its impress on 
Schumann’s. In his gayest moments Schumann shows ever an under- 
current of sadness deeper in tint than Mendelssohn in his gravest. 
Even at a later period, when Schumann had passed beyond that stage 
where an imperfect mastery of means made full and free expression 
of thought irksome, when his genius was fettered only by the condi- 
tions of its existence, and the musical thought is for the most part 
singularly vigorous, passages occur, sometimes transitory, sometimes 
running through whole movements, of a hopeless dreariness almost 
appalling in its intensity. There can be little doubt that in this 
plainly-marked distinction between two great contemporaries lies the 
root of that other undue distinction made in the estimate of the two 
composers by a public seldom willing to venture below the surface of 
things. The one necessarily appeals to a larger class than the other, 
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but not necessarily on this ground do we place the one above or below 
the other. 

Appended to Wasilewski’s work are two notices of Schumann 
during the first period of his musical career, both from the hands of 
men, leaders then, as now, of two distinct factions of music, past and 
future, Moscheles and Liszt. Schumann held these criticisms to be 
the most valuable he ever occasioned ; and interesting they are, though 
dating from a time when he had written for the piano only, before he 
had tested his strength in orchestral music or proved that by the side 
of his predecessors he could create for himself a place as symphony 
and quartett writer. Writing of the Sonata, Op. 11, published in 
1835, and dedicated to Clara by “ Florestan and Eusebius,”’ Moscheles, 
after remarking that, though professedly by two, the sonata clearly 
owns but one author, proceeds to point out the distinctive peculiarities 
of Schumann’s talent, and in particular the absence of necessary 
sequence and coherence, adding, “ is it perhaps the essential character 
of what the author intends to convey, that destroys the unity of the 
whole?” This is the point where the true nature of Schumann’s 
genius is more nearly approached than by his other critics. What 
Schumann had to give had not been called into existence by a close 
study of counterpoint and instrumentation ; his musical subjects or 
material brought with them their own form, which, however, the 
older school was not prepared to recognise as such. True it is that at 
a later time Schumann devoted himself as exclusively to the writing 
of sonatas, symphonies, quartetts, as he had at first done to that new 
species of pianoforte composition of which he was the originator, 
but we are inclined to think that he did so more from a desire to 
establish his mastery in all, than from any inward impulse to have 
recourse to these particular forms. He is, indeed, known to have 
said more than once that in the old forms “ the possible” had already 
been accomplished. Yet in his own larger works we have strong 
evidence of the modifications these forms may still receive without 
injury to their unity, and of his masterly power of blending new 
substance with old tradition. Thus we hold these works, noble and 
worthy to be ranked with the highest of their class though they are, 
not more characteristic of Schumann’s genius than the productions of 
other periods. They do, indeed, prove that all had not yet been 
done, that the “ possible,” even with such restrictions as their form 
unavoidably imposed, was not wholly exhausted ; but they do not, like 
his earlier works, bring within the province of music subjects till then 
considered quite beyond its reach, nor, like his songs, mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in their particular department. 

Music had, as yet, attempted little more than accompaniment 
in the case of lyrical poetry. Beethoven wrote comparatively little 
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for any given text, and Mozart’s operas abound in instances of a 
curious absence of necessary connection between music exquisitely 
lovely and text exquisitely absurd. Mendelssohn’s settings of Heine, 
Eichendorff, and others, are still from the old stand-point. The general 
sentiment and feeling of the poem is rendered, but without much 
attempt to fix the finer characteristics which mark its distinction from 
other poems. Schubert alone had approached the point from which 
Schumann started. Music had hitherto given less than the words, 
was never the complement, and sometimes wondrously irrelevant to 
the subject in hand. In the scope which Heine’s extreme simplicity, 
even abruptness, leaves to the composer, may have lain in part the 
origin of the strong hold which the poet had over Schumann’s imagi- 
nation. Heine seldom suggests details, and Schumann’s subtle power 
of grasping and expressing those finer elements which elude so readily 
the grasp of a less delicate strength, had here full play. Where the 
power of the words ceases, there that of the music begins. Carefully 
avoiding the temptation to treat the poem simply as the inspiring 
agent of music, having with it no inseparable connection, Schumann 
has blended words and music into such perfect harmony that we can 
think of neither as apart from the other; they are no longer distinct 
elements, but one; it appears as impossible to understand the full 
meaning of the poem without the music, as the music without the 
poem. Schumann’s successors have proved that a strict adherence to 
text and exaggerated estimate of declamatory requirements may lead 
to musical deformities ; but he is not to be held responsible for the sins 
of his imitators, and that it is not a necessary result of his mode of 
treatment is clear from his own works. The year 1840, that of his 
marriage with Clara Wieck, produced no less than 138 compositions, 
chiefly songs, and not only Heine, but Riickert, Geibel, Eichen- 
dorff, Chamisso, and Burns, all in turn furnished him with fresh 
material. The pleasure he had in drawing from this newly-discovered 
and inexhaustible well of music was great. He writes :—‘I am at 
present composing only vocal music, and I can scarcely say how great 
is the pleasure of writing for the voice in comparison with that of 
instrumental composition.” And again a little later to a fellow- 
musician in Breslau :—‘“TI should like you to examine more closely 
my song writings. They speak of my future. I can scarcely hope 
to achieve more than I have done in song writing, and am content it 
should be so.” Yet he was too true an artist to rest really content, 
and the year succeeding his marriage is the beginning of that period 
to which most of his more ambitious works belong. The rapidity 
and ease with which, as each new department of music was entered 
on, its difficulties and peculiarities were severally mastered, is all the 
more remarkable when we consider how gradual the growth of 
mastery had been in the case of earlier composers. The Symphony, Op. 
VOL. II. 3c 
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38, is his first, yet it is a masterpiece; and when Schumann turned 
to this comprehensive form of composition, the succession of over- 
ture, symphony, and quartett was uninterrupted. He was still 
occupied with literary duties as editor of the “ Zeitschrift,” and 
in 1843 took an active part in the organisation of the musical 
school which Mendelssohn founded in Leipzig. But by nature 
reserved and uncommunicative, Schumann had little success as a 
teacher, and soon found his position in connection with the Conserva- 
torium irksome. When shortly after, in 1844, the “ Zeitschrift” 
passed into other hands, Schumann removed to Dresden. In 1850 
he accepted an appointment as Kapellmeister in Diisseldorf, held 
before him by Mendelssohn and Hiller. It was but for a short time; 
for, two years before his death, the mental disease which had long 
threatened finally set in. Up to this time his industry had been 
unremitting, disturbed at intervals only by attacks of morbid depres- 
sion, the sure foreboders of the sad end. He died at Endenich, near 
Bonn, in the house of Dr. Richarz, on the 29th of July, 1856. 

It has been impossible to follow closely the various stages of the 
development of Schumann’s genius. It is still more so to attempt 
in a limited space any account of such music as the Paradise and 
Peri, Faust, and Manfred. The subjects of all are sufficiently 
well known, and we trust the time is not far off when Schumann’s 
music will have won for itself friends in England as numerous as 
they already are in Germany. We are well aware how little, in the 
long run, it is in the power of critics to uphold a false position or 
repress works of true genius. But prejudice, if it cannot destroy, 
may certainly retard. It is undeniable that traces of the approach 
of the malady which cast such gloom over the close of Schumann’s 
life are perceptible in his last works. The old elasticity was sinking, 
and something of the former clearness and vigour of thought had 
left him. Yet the absurdity of founding upon this an accusation 
of universal obscurity and unintelligibility is self-evident. In 
Germany, the years which have elapsed since Schumann’s death 
have wrought an unmistakable change in the estimate in which he 
is held. Liszt, in a letter quoted by Wasilewski, testifies with some 
bitterness to the obstacles which his efforts to introduce Schumann’s 
music to the public had met with at all hands. Nearly thirty years 
have passed since then, and at the present moment Schumann’s works 
hold in all the musical establishments of Germany a place scarcely 
lower than that of his predecessors, even in towns as‘ musically 
conservative as Leipzig, where the so-called “ music of the future” 
does not meet with any sympathy. The outcry of want of melody, in- 
coherence, obscure meaning, has in his own country ceased, and the 
peculiar beauty of Schumann’s music is hardly less familiar than that 
of Beethoven and Mozart. At a time when the new manner of the 
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young composer was still startling and imperfectly understood, there 
seemed no choice between a general renunciation of the past or ignor- 
ing of the present. Both could not be right; one must be wholly 
wrong. The calmer judgment of more recent times has decided 
differently. Of Schumann’s most fervent admirers none will claim 
for him the place occupied by Bach or Beethoven ; all will admit that 
only at momentary intervals does he attain a height as sublime as 
theirs. But no unbiassed judgment will deny his right to a place, a 
little lower it may be, yet still by their side. Schumann’s music 
differs from theirs wholly in kind. To deny him the power of melody 
is equivalent to asserting that there is but one kind of melody. 
Schumann brought within the province of music new material, and 
doing so, had either to elaborate for himself new forms fulfilling the 
conditions of the elements he employed, or to re-cast entirely the old 
ones. If the nature of the melody is new, it is because the substance 
is new, the one the necessary result of the other. We do not think 
of demanding that Carlyle should employ the polished language of 
Macaulay. It is one of the conditions of the peculiar nature of his 
depth and earnestness that he cannot be so smoothly fashioned. For 
the sake of that very earnestness We accept his manner as inseparable 
from the matter. It has been said of Schumann that he is the Jean 
Paul of music. Very certainly he is not the Goethe. But because 
of Goethe we do not undervalue Jean Paul, and by the side of 
Beethoven admit Schumann. Bach was to Schumann as his musical 
bible, yet the dreamy, romantic Chopin found with him a ready sym- 
pathy. There is room for all, each filling that place which the pecu- 
liarity of his genius has fitted him for. Having honestly complied with 
the conditions of his genius, the justice-awarding hand of time will 
not deny to Schumann the recognition awarded to others. Never 
allured by the chances of increased popularity from the path which 
he held to be right, Schumann was in the highest sense a true artist, 
faithful to the last to his high calling. 
Leonora ScHMITZ. 
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At length the political interregnum is over. The Palmerstonian period came to 
an end on the 18th of October, when Palmerston himself expired. Thenceforth, 
for England certainly, for Europe perhaps, was opened suddenly a new chapter 
of history. The death of the Duke of Wellington, and the advent of the French 
Emperor, marked the end of an old and the beginning of a new era in Continental 
politics. The death of Lord Palmerston, and the succession of Mr. Gladstone to 
the foremost place in the House of Commons, marks the end of one period and 
the beginning of another in our domestic annals. Death himself has written 
“finis ” at the termination of our recent decade of comparative truce and calm. 
So long as Lord Palmerston lived and possessed vigour enough to exercise chief 
command, we could guess with more or less certainty what would happen. Now 
we turn over the page and find a blank sheet. We look forward into the unknown 
future, and must perforce await its events and issues. And it is worthy of remark 
that our new political period is coincident with a new and untried Parliament, 
which, elected under one set of circumstances, will have to face another. It is 
true that nothing is changed save the change involved in the loss of him who had 
been so long the nexus of the Liberal party. But how great a change that is, few 
if any of us can realise. Others may succeed in keeping the Liberal ranks un- 
broken, may bear in the front the brighter banner of a more active policy, and 
lead us on to fresh triumphs. But that has to ve proved. Others may sustain the 
due influence of England abroad; others may have as much faith in opinion, and 
know when to speak and when to be silent, when to strike a blow and when to 
refrain, and inspire confidence in the weak and oppressed, and prove even stronger 
allies of the good cause. But these things also have to be proven. England, 
happily, does not depend on one man or set of men; she depends more on her 
institutions than on any minister or ministers, however great. But it may happen 
now, as it has happened before, that the shock of parties, and the strife of conflict- 
ing opinions, may weaken her influence abroad, and afford the ambitious oppor- 
tunities of aggression which would be wanting were England compact, and 
untroubled by the jarring conflicts of rival politicians. We may sustain no loss, 
we may fall into no confusion. We may be able to regulate without much friction 
our internal affairs, and keep pace with the life of the century without an expendi- 
ture of the main part of our strength, and we may be able to comprehend and 
perform our proper part on the larger theatre where nations are the units. But we 
may not; and without fairly laying ourselves open to the charge of being pessimists, 
it is surely right and prudent to look full in the face the threatening probabilities 
of the future upon which we have entered. The state machinery upon whose 
vigorous and effective action so much depends all over the world, as well as in 
these small islands, may continue to work effectively, perhaps more effectively ; but 
it is undeniable that a special piece of that machinery has been withdrawn, and 
that no one can approximately calculate the consequences. 

For Lord Palmerston, during the last five-and-thirty years, and still more strik- 
ingly during the last ten years, occupied a special place in the political world. He 
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not only represented the foreign policy of liberal England, the policy most in 
unison with her history and her institutions, he represented it with success. It 
was his aim to prevail by force of opinion and fact, without having recourse to 
arms ; and although he was never afraid of war for adequate stakes, he preferred, 
as the nobler and better course, to win by moral arms alone. No man or party 
can claim a monopoly of whatever credit attaches to our good understanding 
and somewhat enduring friendship with France, but no man ever used the 
French alliance to such issues as he. If he initiated a disastrous policy 
in the far-off East, among the arid mountains of Affghanistan, he succeeded, by 
able management, in frustrating an armed intervention in the affairs of the Alpine 
Republic. If he could not, being deserted by the Power on whose support he 
counted, preserve intact the possessions of the Danish Crown, he succeeded in 
securing a separate existence and free institutions to Belgium, and upheld Spain 
and Portugal when beset by the tools and instruments of legitimist reaction. 

If it were not in his power to protect the rights of Hungary and Poland, he 
rescued Kossuth and his companions from the out-stretched arms of Austria and 
Russia, and he dealt at the despotic Powers, when they were in the full career of 
success in 1850, a blow which they felt in the very heart of their systems. 
Identifying the interests of England with the spread of constitutional government, 
and having to exercise the influence of England, he gave to constitutional govern- 

ments the weight of that influence. When France made war to expel the Austrians 
from Italy, and so far reverse the provisions of 1815, for her own profit, and sought 
to create a weak federation, it was the strong and steadfast exercise of British 
influence, an influence exercised at the risk of war, that enabled the Italians to 

fuse their provincial elements of nationality into a nation under one head, and thus 
to turn what was intended to be a re-distribution of territory for the profit of 
France—who wants a ring-fence of dependent Puwers—into the foundation of a 
strong new state for the profit of Europe. It was not the lot of Lord Palmerston 
to guide our foreign policy in 1853-4. Had he then been foreign minister, it is 

morally certain that whether or not we came to blows with Nicholas, we should 
not have “ drifted” into war. Probably, also, the Czar would not have made the 
double mistake of supposing that England was irrevocably committed to a policy 
of peace, and that an active alliance with France was impossible, for Nicholas 
knew the difference between Palmerston and ce cher Aberdeen. Lord Palmerston 

would have made it plain beyond controversy, that England would fight upon 

occasion, and accept the aid of any ally; and Nicholas, who did not absolutely 
lack political insight, would not, unless he were really demented by excess of 
power, have fallen into the pit dug for his feet. And now the man who so skil- 

fully wielded the power of England abroad, who evaded so many wars by directness 

and firmness, and yet carried so many of his purposes, has passed away, although 

the policy he so steadily pursued remains as the policy of England, it will be hard 
to find another hand so strong and delicate to use it, and harder still to persuade 
the Continent that, although the hand is cold, yet that the policy endures because 
it has its roots deep in our national existence. It is not possible to imagine how’ 
Bismark, and Napoleon, and Gortschakoff, and the tribes of lesser statesmen felt 
when the telegraph told them that Palmerston was dead; but it is certain that 
one and all must feel that something they feared, if they did not respect, has 
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departed ; and that their opportunities will in great measure depend upon the 
turn which our domestic politics may take in the coming months and years. 

And this reflection brings us to the place that Lord Palmerston occupied amid 

the parties of our nation. It is here that we are most nearly touched. Here the 
effect on our interests isimmediate. For the last ten years he has had a larger 
share of the confidence of the nation than any other statesman of our time. And 
he owed that, not to any profound views on domestic policy—he had none; not to 
any blind resistance to change or steady advocacy of change—he felt no sympathy 
either for the one or the other, and he was ready to give effect to national convictions 
never ready to outstrip them ; he owed the almost universal confidence reposed in 
him to the belief of the nation that so long as he was the head of the Cabinet the 
measures adopted would be sound, and the honour and interests of the nation 
would be safe. He paralyzed the Tories by his tried moderation ; he won over the 
Radicals by his enlightened foreign policy ; he charmed all by his frank cheerful 
manners, his genuine kindliness and unaffected gaiety, his hard manliness, and his 
thorough loyalty. He knew the people, because, although an aristocrat, he felt 
with the people, and thus he could measure the force of the currents of opinion, 
and touch the chords of deep-seated national feelings, certain of a real and ready 
response. larely, in his later years, at fault in the House of Commons; he was 
never at fault with the country; and having a nature accessible on all sides, having 
won trust by conquering mistrust, he really represented a larger mass of ruling 
power in the nation than any of his contemporaries. Abstract him from the 
group of British statesmen, and we lose no representative of any great political 
principle or policy in home affairs, but we lose a vast mass of power. We lose a 
political force, great in itself, and greater by dint of its endurance and hold over 
the minds of men, and greatest of all by the tact and ability with which it 
was wielded. It is said that Lord Palmerston was not a great statesman. He 
certainly had not the brilliancy of Canning, nor the solemn solidity of Peel. But 
he was brave, sagacious, hardy, steadfast; skilled in the management of men; 
brilliant in his own line; jealous of the honour of his country, and far-sighted 
where her interests were concerned: and if these qualities do not make a great 
statesman, they make one whom we shall be content to call a rare and excellent 
servant of his country, deserving a place on the roll of her famous sons, and well- 
entitled to her hearty gratitude. While the people of this country feel that it is 
fitting his remains should rest in Westminster Abbey, the grave of less worthy as 
well as greater men, he would have preferred probably a simpler resting place for 
his ashes in a country churchyard. But what of him was mortal now lies beside 
itt and Canning, and such are the hard necessities of public life, the men whom 
he held together were not able to wait until the burial service had been said 
and sung, before they set about adjusting their rival claims to place, and pro- 
minence, and power. 

The public were not long left in doubt. For a day there was free scope for specu- 
lation. One set named Earl Russell, another decided for Mr. Gladstone as the 
probable successor of the deceased Premier ; a third section seemed to be of opinion 
that Earl Granville, as a man of a neutral tint, and long leader of the House of 
Lords, would take the chief place in a Cabinet wherein Earl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone would have been the chief men. But all these conjectures were 
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abruptly arrested. The decision of the Queen, in the crisis, was prompt, and 
within forty-eight hours of the death of the late Premier, the Globe announced 
that her Majesty had laid upon Earl Russell her commands to form an administra- 
tion. Promises of support flowed in so rapidly that the arrangement had the air 
of being cut and dried, and, if we have not been misinformed, Mr. Gladstone 
anticipated the Queen in conveying to Lord Russell assurances of his readiness to 
rest content with his present office and the leadership of the House of Commons. 
Secure of that support, the new Premier must have felt that he had won half the 
battle. True, his advent to the foremost place deprived Lord Granville of the 
leadership of the House of Lords; and as Lord Granville was abroad in the midst 
of his honeymoon, some affected to doubt what he would do. In this quarter, 
however, it was soon understood that there would be no hostility; and up to the 
time when we write, those who are best informed see no insuperable obstacles to 
the formation of a Russell Cabinet; the basis of which shall be the Palmerston 
Cabinet, modified to suit the exigencies of a situation which has planted the Premier 
in the Upper House, and so greatly diminished the weight and force of the adminis- 
tration in the Lower House. The only change which has become known is that 
the Earl of Clarendon has consented to exchange the vacuous office of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster for the heavy responsibilities of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. The exact arrangements which Lord Russell may have been able to make 
can scarcely be known authentically before Sunday or Monday; perhaps not then, 
in all their fulness. At first it was intended to assemble the Cabinet on the 26th, 
but the postponement of the funeral of the late Premier to the 27th, necessarily 
causes the meeting of the Cabinet to be fixed for the 28th, on which day, the Queen 
would have returned to Windsor, to perform her part of the necessary labours. 
So far, to use the official phrase, everything has worked smoothly ; but the end 
is not yet; and it is not sufficient to form a Russell Cabinet in order to secure the 
confidence of the country. 

For it was the hold Lord Palmerston had over the country which made it 
content with his Cabinet. The satisfaction prevailed so widely that people scarcely 
asked what his policy would be, or whether he had one. Rightly or wrongly, they 
relied on his judgment; the Tories did the work of opposition as a duty, without a 
hope of success; and Mr. Bright abstained ; the two extremes bearing testimony 
to the supremacy of the bulk of the nation lying between them. But it is far 
otherwise with a Russell Cabinet. We have no brilliant recollections of his 
previous five years’ rule; we have many unpleasant memories, which the Times 
has taken especial pains to revive, of incidents that happened between 1851 and 
1859, Lord Palmerston overshadowed him as a foreign minister, and Mr. Glad- 
stone won all the glory that was to be won in the regions of finance. So that when 
Lord Russell, at the age of seventy-three, arrives again in the foremost place, it 
may be said that he is entitled to the forbearance and respect of the country; but 
it cannot be truly said that he commands its confidence. His public services have 
been eminent and enduring, his public and private virtues are many; but under the 
circumstances, he has still a character to win, not as a British statesman, but as 
the British statesman at this conjuncture. Instead of accepting him without 
question, as the rightful heir to the leadership of the Liberal party, everybody 
puts questions and implies doubts. And this is all the more remarkable because, 
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on paper at least, there is the Liberal party fresh from the constituencies in strength 
unwonted of late years, and a strength acquired by an especial question put to 
the nation whether it was Liberal or Tory. It is certainly a characteristic fact 
that, at a moment when the leadership of that} party reverts to its old chief, the 
question should be asked whether he will receive its support, and what he will 
do with the power that has dropped into his hands. 

To go on with a mere Palmerston administration without Lord Palmerston is 
notoriously impossible. If the attempt should be made it will fail sooner or later, 
and sooner rather than later. By the death of its chief, that administration lost 
its mainstay in the House of Commons; and deprived of him, Mr. Gladstone, 
powerful as he is in debate, could not bear up against a vigorous opposition. 
Neither Sir George Grey, nor Sir Charles Wood, nor Mr. Cardwell, nor Mr. Gibson, 
nor all of them together in full-activity, could compensate for the loss of the late 
leader. Then Mr. Gladstone will be absolutely new in his office. He has had 
scant experience of leadership, and that not felicitous; and under the most favour- 
able circumstances, he will require skilful as well as energetic backing. Nor is this 
the only argument in favour of increasing the strength of a Liberal Ministry in 
the Commons. The members of the old House were somewhat jealous of the 
preponderance of Cabinet Ministers in the Lords. The members of the new 
House may be, and probably will be, more jealous. And besides this, the rising 
men on the Liberal side naturally and rightly desire a share of power. Hence it is 
an absolute necessity, if the new administration is to have a chance of success, 
that it should be strengthened by calling within itself some of the representatives 
of the young blood in the House of Commons. But this will involve a shifting of 
places, for if new men come in old men must go out. It will involve something 
more. It will involve the adoption of a bold and distinct policy, firm, decided, 
moderate, and effective; and this for two reasons, first, because the administration, 
however reconstructed, must win a character for itself; and secondly, because the 
foremost men among the Liberals will not come in without one. Mr. Géschen, 
Mr. Forster, and Mr. Stansfeld, for instance, who, if they accept office will carry 
the Radicals with them, will not, it may be safely assumed, accept office unless the 
Government is prepared to meet Parliament with a broad Liberal programme 
which they are resolved to execute. Who is to go out and who is to come in we do 
not affect to know; we only know that if the Government is to stand it must 
raise recruits from the ranks, and face the new Parliament as the living representa- 
tive not only of the Liberal party, but of the Liberal policy. In short, and 
although no easy task, it is not less the task of Lord Russell to reorganise the 
Liberal party itself on sound foundations. In doing that, some reputed Liberals— 
like Mr. Lowe, and Lord Elcho, and Sir Robert Peel—may, and probably will be, 
driven into opposition. The lines of demarcation between party and party must 
become sharper, and in drawing them the Liberal muster may become less. But it 
is still imperative on the Liberal leaders to define and broaden their “ platform,” 
for the very reason that confidence in Lord Palmerston does not mean confidence 
in Lord Russell, nor in Lord Russell plus Mr. Gladstone, that the ground of con- 
fidence has shifted, and can no longer be trust in a man, but in men and measures. 

It is too early to speculate, but it may be assumed that the conjuncture of Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone means reform of Parliament, or at least vigorous 
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preparation for reform of Parliament, and a steady course of domestic legislation. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is well known, contemplates very. great things, and unless he is 
sobered down by the responsibilities of his new position, his eager mind will be 
prompt to attempt their realisation. With or without reason the Radicals look 
upon him as their leader, and the very qualities which give them confidence shake 
the faith of the old Whigs, and fill the Tories with hopes not so certain to turn out 
illusions. The Tories count on Mr, Gladstone’s temper, and Lord Russell’s ill- 
luck ; and the old Whigs dread the so-called democratic tendencies of both. The 
very joy of the Tories at the advent of Lord Russell is the measure of the 
opportunities they assume he will afford them. And whether their hopes will be 
fulfilled, or their joy turned to mourning, depends on the use to which Lord Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone put their magnificent opportunity for reorganising the Liberal 
party and planting it on a broad and definite basis. 

The one new appointment which it is stated has already been made—the appoint- 
ment of Lord Clarendon to the Foreign Office, is not calculated to inspire full 
confidence. Lord ‘Clarendon’s name is associated with the painful diplomatic 
period which preceded the outbreak of the Crimean War. It may be said that the 
Foreign Office was then guided by Lord Aberdeen, and sustained by a Peelite 
Cabinet, that it would be unfair to hold Lord Clarendon responsible for what 
happened during that unsatisfactory interval, and that Lord Clarendon was subse- 
quently Lord Palmerston’s foreign minister. He was, and the country has not yet 
forgotten his unhappy and fatal method of dealing with France on the occasion of 
the Orsini plot, and the demands consequent upon it. If Lord Palmerston could 
not prevent him from acting rather as a shifty diplomatist than as the minister of 
England—as one bent on evading a difficulty instead of facing it, and intent on 
answering in secret instead of in public, a somewhat imperative demand publicly 
made—how will it be possible for Lord Russell to guard against similar dangers ? 
Unless we are to abstain, as far as possible, from playing any part in European 
politics—and that may be the line the new Government will take—one does not 
see how our interests abroad can prosper in such doubtful hands. 

It will be seen from this brief survey how much there is to do before the Liberal 
party can be placed in as strong a position as it seemed to occupy a few days ago. 
It will be seen that the prospects of the party, though fair, are not assured, and that 
there is a danger from various causes of sectional differences and general distrust. 
It cannot be disguised that Lord Russell does not come in with the full and hearty 
and spontaneous confidence of the country, though we believe the country is not 
only ready but willing to give him and his ministry their confidence even upon 
very slight occasion. In one aspect of the case, the Russell enterprise is wholly 
satisfactory. It will give Mr. Gladstone, who is unquestionably the destined leader 
of the Liberals, an ample opportunity of showing how he can lead the House of 
Commons, and of enabling him to accustom himself to fulfil the arduous duties of 
that post. That he has a great and noble ambition no one doubts, that he has 
faculties of the very highest order has been made plain as the sun at noonday, 
and assuredly every one hopes he will succeed and perform the large tasks upon 
which he has set his heart. 

The claims advanced by the government of the United States constitute pro- 
bably the chief foreign difficulty with which the Russell Cabinet will have to con- 
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tend, and in dealing with which Lord Clarendon will show a suavity and firmness 
at least equal to that of Lord Russell. There are those who think that President 
Johnson or Mr. Seward desire to pick a quarrel with England; but however strong 
the feelings of these gentlemen may be against England, each has enough to do 
at home, and both appear to be more intent on reconstructing the Union and 
restoring prosperity in the South, than upon designs hostile either to England or 
France. There is not in the despatches of Mr. Adams a shadow of discourtesy, or 
evidence of any animus beyond what, if we were to put ourselves in the shoes of 
the Americans, would appear to be warrantable. And as to quarrelling with 
France, although there is a far stronger feeling of hostility to the Emperor Napoleon 
on the score of Mexico, there is also, in regard to that question, a determined 
resolve to wait the course of events. The recent report that Mr. Seward had sent 
a despatch to Mr. Bigelow, at Paris, which, as described, amounted to a declaration 
of war, was not true. Whether Mr. Seward has written at all on the subject 
we do not pretend to know, but we have the best reasons for believing that he 
did not write to say he would not “permit” any more French or Nubian troops 
to land in Mexico; and that was the report which came from New York, and 
that was the report contradicted. It was quite disingenuous in the journal which 
first broached the story to say, that after all the thing contradicted had been 
affirmed; that the despatch, the existence of which had been denied, did exist, 
because a French paper told us that another despatch, of quite a different tenour, 
had been sent to Paris. The attitude of the American Government towards 
Mexico, and through Mexico towards France, is very simple. The American 
Government regards the French as in a state of war with the Mexicans. They 
look upon Marshal Bazaine as the real chief of the country. They resent the 
original act of intervention, and they resent its continuance. They refuse, and 
will refuse to recognise Maximilian, so long as any foreign troops remain; but 
they say that when the French Emperor withdraws his troops, should it then 
appear that the Mexicans cordially approve of Maximilian, should he show that 
he is the man of their choice, and that he is the independent ruler of an inde- 
pendent country, then they will cheerfully recognise him, and enter on amicable 
relations. They have no interest in seeing Mexico a prey to anarchy and dis- 
order, and desire to see the country peaceful and prosperous. But they would be 
more or less than human if they did not resent what Lord Stanley called a direct 
act of defiance on the part of the Emperor Napoleon. That is the state of the 
Mexican question, so far as France and the United States are concerned. It may 
also not be out of place to state that General Grant has not expressed a desire to 
be placed at the head of an army to invade Mexico; and no one who has followed 
the course of that officer could have ever believed the story. 

The relations between England and the United States, at present, are not at all 
unsatisfactory ; but undoubtedly it is possible that trouble may come out of those 
so-called Alabama claims. The positions laid down by Mr. Adams on behalf of 
his Government, are so wide and sweeping that no English publicist, even the 
most friendly to the United States, has been able to maintain that they are tenable. 
Although there was, on this side of the water, a great deal of unwholesome 
sympathy for the would-be Slave Power, it is well known that the vastness of 
the interests involved really governed Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet in according 
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belligerent rights to the South. That the recognition was not precipitate was 
manifest from the fact, that the United States’ Government exercised the rights 
of blockade at the very earliest moment, and very soon made that blockade ex- 
tremely stringent from the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande. Unless we had 
recognised the belligerent rights of the belligerents, the most powerful naval 
belligerent could not have touched or searched a single British ship. Neutrals 
have rights as well as belligerents, and if, in taking care of our own, we conferred 
a benefit on the South, that was an incident in the case for which we cannot be 
rightly held responsible. The escape of the Alabama is a far different matter. 
On this head there is a plausible case to be made out for America. Mr. Adams 
contends that she got away because our laws were not efficient; Lord Russell 
insists’ that he acted as rapidly as the evidence placed before him would permit, 
and it is undeniable that she did get away under false pretences. That being so, 
it may be asked why did not the British Government seize her whenever and 
wherever she might be found. That question has never been satisfactorily 
answered. But because we did not exercise that right, if it were our right, 
we cannot be held liable for all the damage done by this unscrupulous cruiser. 
Under circumstances not dissimilar, the United States, in the case of Portugal, 
refrained from acting just the same, and to this day has never admitted the 
validity of the claims for damages made by Portugal. Mr. Adams, however, 
lays it down that the United States temporarily amended their laws to meet the 
remonstrances of Portugal, but at the same time he shows that the amendments 
were not sufficiently stringent to stop the escape of cruisers from American ports. 
We declined to alter our laws, believing them to be as effective as possible; if we 
had amended them Mr. Adams clearly admits that our responsibility for any 
evasion of them would have been at an end. Then where the use of fresh restric- 
tions? The proposal to refer to arbitration the question whether we had kept our 
own laws could not of course be entertained; but it is very likely Karl Russell’s 
counter-proposals to submit a revised list of claims on both sides to a commission 
will not be accepted at Washington. 

To our minds the most serious aspect of the case is the precedent set by the 
Alabama, and indeed by the majority of the Confederate cruisers. If a govern- 
ment without accessible ports can have a navy, clearly it is all the worse for 
us. According to the Alabama precedent, “neutral ports,” in the words of Mr. 
Adams, “ will become the true centres from which the most effective and dangerous 
enterprises against the commerce of belligerents may be contrived, fitted,out, and 
executed. Ships, men, and money, will always be at hand for the service of any 
Power sufficiently strong to hold forth a probability of repayment in any form, or 
adroit enough to secure a share of popular sympathy in its undertakings.” If this 
precedent is allowed, Thibet and Switzerland, and for that matter Timbuctoo, will 
be able to have a flag at sea, for they have just as much right as the Confederate 
States had to make their port and harbour of the wide ocean. 


Oct. 26. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


WaystiDE WarBLES. By Epwarp Capern, Rural Postman, of Bideford, 
Deyon.: Author of ‘‘ Poems, Ballads, and Songs,” &c. Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 1865. 


In the beautiful verses in which the poet-postman of Bideford dedicates his 
third volume of song to his friend, Mr. Rock, he describes himself as a gentle 
lover of the lane and field, that finds his jewels in gold meadow-buds. We 
could not more appropriately characterise Mr. Capern’s muse than he has 
characterised it himself. It is essentially a sylvan muse, that dwells delightedly 
with the ferns, the primroses, the snowdrops, and daffodils. Even when he 
breaks into fiery utterance, and lifts aloft the ‘‘ Lion flag” of his country, the 
England of his affection is still ‘‘ the daisy-quilted England.” 

Next to, if not before, the flowers and the trees, rank the birds in his poetic 
estimation. For him the lark that hangs ‘‘ trembling by a golden ray” is a 
‘‘musical noon-day star.” He has watched the sea-gull ‘gleaming with 
purest white,” at ‘‘ play with some blackamoor rook,” and listened so long and 
wonderingly to the bird beloved of school-boys, that, still retaining the feeling 
of childhood, he can scarcely yet regard it as a reality, for to him it is 

** Now an echo, who knows where ? 
Now a flying song in air.” 


With this love for the green world he lives in, this recurrence to the song of 
cuckoo, blackbird, and thrush, there is no doubt a monotony in his poems which, 
though sweet, is sometimes wearying and disappointing. It would be unjust, 


however, to say that this monotony is unrelieved. On the contrary, Mr. 
Capern passes from the language of flowers to the language of the affections. 
Sometimes he bursts into a patriotic song with admirable directness of purpose 
and robustness of expression, as in the reassuring address to England, ‘‘ Steady, 
old lass, and bide thy time;” or the lines superscribed ‘‘ Land’s End,” in 
which, by the way, occurs the following fine equivalent of the famous kupdarwy 
avipOpoy yéXacpa of Aschylus :— 


“ Roll, billows, roll! I wildly cried, 
I love your fierce and savage smiles, 
And laugh which o'er a thousand miles 
Breaks in loud thunder on the isles, 
The music of an ocean tide.” 


A second source of our poet’s variety is supplied by his love-ballads, which 
often have a true local colouring, and are not without a sly humour that gives 
character and animation to his minstrelsy. A third element of variety is the 
legendary tale, which the poet preserves, and in setting which to music he is 
sometimes, though not always, happy. ‘The ‘‘ Legend of the Logan,” ‘“ Jem- 
mo’s Curse,” and the ‘‘ Yeth Hounds,” in the new volume, are good examples 
of this kind of composition. The! first has something mysterious and Druidic 
about it ; the second is a grave narrative of the fate that befell a wicked farmer 
who cursed the corn and God, reminding us, though without the drollery of 
our story, of another wicked farmer, who, one wet summer, was found care- 

_ fully arranging his musty hay on the top of the hedge, for the purpose, as he 
explained, of making ‘‘ God Almighty ashamed of himself.” The third legend, 
on the “‘ Yeth Hounds,” is the best Mr. Capern has ever written. The chase 


of the phantom hunter after the soul of the unbaptised baby, is a splendid bit 
of goblin poetry :— 
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“The reds are in the eastern sky, 
I wot they are for wind or rain : 
For the sun has got a coppery eye; 
And list the thunder of the main! 


“ How loud the tumbling billows roar ! 
God save the wight upon the sea— 
For that ground-swell is evermore 
A merry signal unto me. 


“*T hear the storm shriek o’er the land, 
And see the furies ride the clouds 
Above the wreck upon the strand, 
With drown’d men dripping in the shrouds. 


**O for a wild and starless night, 
And a curtain o’er the white moon’s face, 
For the moor-fiend hunts an infant sprite, 
And cock-crow, over Parham Chase! 


“ Hark to the. cracking of the whip! 
A merry band are we, I ween ; 
List to the ‘ Yeth’ hounds, ‘ Yip! Yip! Yip! 
Ha, ha! ’tis thus we ride unseen.’ 
‘¢ A lady weeps within her hall, 
And fairer than the snow is she; 
Alas! alas! so black a pall 
Should shroud her little dead babye. 


* * * * 


“The mother’s hair is trailing down, 
And hides the coffin like a pall, 
‘My lovely babe can wear no crown,’ 
She wails within the silent hall. 


‘¢ She wails within her silent hall, 
And fairer than the snow is she, 
‘ Alas! alas! so black a pall 
Should shroud thee, little dead babye.’ 


«Thou mad’st thy heaven of my breast, 
And I found mine within thy eyes ; 
Woe! woe for thee, thou canst not rest, 
Bereft of me and Paradise ! 


“¢¢And ever when the nights are dark 
A phantom-hunter on his steed, 
They say, will chase thy spirit—hark ! 
O whither do those horsemen speed ?’ 


“ Good lady, prithee do not fear, 
Thy lord is waiting at the door ;’ 
Poor heart, she open’d it to hear ; 
The ‘Yeth’ hounds yipping on the moor.” 


The ‘curtain o’er the white moon’s face,” ‘‘the hounds yipping on the’ 
moor,” and ‘‘the drown’d men dripping in the shrouds,” show that the 
author has true imagination as well as mere fancy. If among the poems 
recently published there are none that surpass, or even equal, the best of 
Mr. Capern’s previous productions, yet as a whole the collection before us 
exhibits a greater maturity of thought, increased culture, and profounder 
emotion. The ‘‘ Willow Leaves,” forming one of its main divisions, are a kind 
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of requiem on his little daughter Milly, whom he apostrophised so gracefully 
ten years ago as his ‘‘ pretty fe ily,” ape Whom a pious fancy now per- 
suades him to love and réverence as “his ‘Guardian “Angel.” She visits the 
sorrow-stricken but belié¥ing father in various Sane, surely never with such 
sober certainty of bliss as when 


« Sometimes she leads m by th e hand 
Where daisy-buttons grow ; 
Then down upon the golden sand 
I hear the maiden crow. 


“ Anon a hat and cloak she wears, 
And shakes a mass of curls, 
And then with eyes suffused with tears, 
I kiss all little girls.” 


Besides the ‘‘ Legends” and ‘‘ Willow Leaves,” we have in the poet’s new 
book some well-written sonnets, chiefly on the Emotions, and a large number 
of poems called ‘‘ Wayside Warbles,” which introduce the volume, though we 
have noticed them last. There is a piquancy in the one entitled ‘‘Why so 
very jealous grown?” which would justify quotation had we room. The 
‘‘ Cottage Matron” is remarkable for a quiet grace. The ‘‘ Hobby at Clovelly” 
is singularly picturesque and true to nature; and others there are which, if 
we do not particularise, we do not the less admire. 

To conclude: Mr. Capern’s verses are characteristically musical, with as 
much originality of note as can be claimed by most minor poets of our time; 
his sentiments are natural, his piety unaffected, and his diction simple, un- 
pretending, and nearly always English. He seldom exaggerates. If the region 
of his song is limited, he knows that it is so; or at any rate he does not attempt 
to accomplish what lies beyond his power. We could point out failures in ver- 
sification, in conception, in execution, in expression, if we were to descend to 
minute criticism. But this we cannot do. No Burns, no Wordsworth, no 
Ebenezer Elliott, Edward Capern is yet a born singer, who, with such culfti- 
vation as a rural postman can get, sets the print of his foot on his Deyonshire 
flowers, and then leaves their perfume in his verse. His genius is purely 
lyrical, and we assume that he will take it in good part if we add that it is not 
of the highest order. His sweetest sounds, as he says himself, are among his 
native daisies. His ‘‘ pearls” are ‘‘ gathered from the fragrant lap of Spring,” 
his “rubies from the radiant hand of June : ”— 

“ A tender-hearted soul is ‘ he’ 
To everything that’s small, 
And not a bird upon the tree 
But answers to ‘ his’ call.” 


W. M. W. Catu. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF Sir RicHarD STEELE, SOLDIER, 
DRAMATIST, EsSAYIST, AND PATRIOT; WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND 
NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, THE WITS AND STATESMEN OF QUEEN 


Anne’s True. By Henry R. Monrcomery. 2 Vols. Nimmo, Edin- 
burgh. 


Mr. Montgomery has selected a subject which must be interesting to all lovers 
of literature. There is not one of the wits of Queen Anne’s age to whom we are 
more indebted than Steele, not one for whom we have a kinder feeling or a 
keener sympathy. His faults are many and grievous, but he is so honest, so 
unselfish, so genial, that it is impossible not to love him, And if ever we are 
disposed to judge him harshly for his follies, the recollection of how much we 


owe to him inclines us to forbearance. Steele is the father of the periodical 
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essayistse” His Tatler is one of the most delightful books in the language, and 
to him we are also indebted forthe Spectator and the Guardian, and probably 
for the. whole series of volumes ‘generally knowh by: the name of “The British 
Bxsayists. ” He was'a.man of fertile invention; but’ found it easier to originate 


/a plan than to carry it out.» He-was as prodigal of Itis ideas as of his cash, and 


did more to serve his friends’ reputation than*his own: Affection was dearer to 
him than fame, and he was ready at all times to transfer any personal merit to 
those whom he loved and honoured. He had no taint of jealousy, and there are 
few things more -beautiful in literary biography than the way in which he 
placed himself in the hands of Addison, supplying him with original concep- 
tions, and perfectly willing that those conceptions should be worked out and 
shaped into exquisite proportions by the superior skill of his friend. 

As a writer Steele charms us by his unaffected simplicity, by the absence of 
‘all effort and mannerism. UHe is a delightful humorist; and his pathos is 
perhaps more admirable than his humour ; but whether lively or serious, the 
main charm of his essays lies in the fine human feeling which pervades them. 
He wrote so as to come home to men’s hearts and lives, and in thus writing 
revealed pretty fully his innermost feelings. And what we do not learn from 
his essays we gather from those remarkable letters to his ‘dear Prue,” so 
religiously preserved by that lady, which contain, in free, unguarded language, 
a record of his frailties and follies; but a record, also, of his loyal devotion to 
his wife, of his warm appreciation of her charms, and of certain conduct on the 
part of her ladyship which it must be owned is not particularly engaging. 
These letters, about 400 in number, tell us more of the man than we can gather 
from any other source. Brief and unimportant when taken singly, they form, 
if read consecutively, an autobiography. 

The materials for a life of Steele are abundant, and it is remarkable that 
Mr. Montgomery’s attempt ‘‘to make Steele the centre figure in a group of 
portraits or sketches of the leading spirits”’ of the age, should be the first of its 
kind. Unfortunately, it is impossible to say that the attempt has been success- 
ful. In these two handsome volumes there is an accumulation of facts, most of 
them. perfectly familiar and all easily accessible, but they are used without dis- 
crimination, without method, without any sense of literary proportion. Here 
the reader may ascertain the leading events in the lives of Addison, Congreve, 
Pope, Gay, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Swift, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Somers, 
Dr. Parnell, and a score of other celebrities, but he will find them recorded with 
the same conciseness and accuracy in a biographical dictionary, and he will not 
find any token that the author has entered into the spirit of the age nor into the 
character of the man whom he has endeavoured chiefly to honour. ‘‘ No person,” 
said Lord Macaulay, ‘“‘ who is not familiar with the political and literary history 
of England during the reigns of William III., of Anne, and of George I., can 
possibly write a good life of Addison.” With some modification the same 
remark will apply to Steele. And the requisite familiarity cannot be acquired 
by mere cramming. To understand the men and to appreciate the literature 
of that age, it is necessary, as it were, to have lived amongst them, to have 
a mind impregnated with their thoughts, to be familiar with their modes 
of expression and their habits of life. Only a hundred and fifty years have 
passed away since Steele was in his prime, since the Spectator was laid upon the 
breakfast-table every morning, since Pope wrote his ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” and 
Dr. Sacheverell published his sermon in favour of passive obedience; but the 
world has moved with wonderful rapidity since that time, and it is difficult to 
throw ourselves back into an age with which we have so little in common. Mr. 
Montgomery, therefore, has selected an arduous task, and it need not suprise us 
that it has proved too much for his strength. - He has failed where few men 
would have been perfectly successful. 

This is, of course, the weightiest charge against the memoir, but it is not the 
only charge. The work is remarkable for inaccuracy of composition and care- 
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lessness of arrangement. Again and again we’ find extracts or statements 
repeated in succeeding chapters, and these often of considerable length. 
Sometimes a fact is stated in the text and is afterwards transferred to a note; 
sometimes words are mis-spelt and quotations incorrectly transcribed ; some- 
times very ordinary remarks are expressed in’ very extraordinary English ; and 
sometimes nominative cases are either omitted altogether, or are hidden away 
in a sentence which the reader has long ago forgotten. It should be added in 
justice to the author that his work may prove of service’ to some literary 
students, since it contains much information which has been hitherto scattered. 
Those, however, who are in any degree familiar with Steele and his contempo- 
raries will seek here in vain for any addition to their stock of knowledge. 
JOHN DENNIS. 


Tiiz Word BEFORE THE DELUGE. By Louis Ficurer. Translated from the 
Fourth French Edition. Chapman and Hall. 


ADDRESSED to the young and the uninstructed in science, this entertaining and 
instructive sketch‘of the probable history of the world may fairly count upon a 
wide circulation in England, though not upon a circulation such as the original 
attained, because in English literature its place has to some extent been occupied 
by many similar works, whereas French literature is poor in popular science. 
M. Figuier is an expert book-maker, accustomed to popularise science. He has 
been aided by an unusual supply of pictorial illustrations: twenty-five imagi- 
native and often impressive pictures by Riou, representing ideal sketches of the 
ancient world, and two hundred and eight woodcuts representing animals, 
plants, and fossils. 

The book opens with a ‘‘ thesis,” which we regard as a very foolish thesis, 
namely, that many of the evils afflicting society are to be traced to the mistake 
of allowing children to indulge their fancy in reading fairy. tales and fables. It 
would be better, says our scientific book-maker, to ‘‘ direct their admiring atten- 
tion to the simple spectacles of nature, to the structure of a tree, the composi- 
tion of a flower, the organs of animals, the perfection of the crystalline form in 
mninerals, above all, to the history of the world, the arrangement of its stratifi- 
cation... .!” (There is nothing like leather.) 

Having argued this thesis, which the judicious will skip, M. Figuier proceeds 
to expound the most interesting facts relating to fossils, the state of incan- 
descence of our earth, and the gradual modifications of its surface. To this 
succeeds a survey of the various epochs, with their constituent mineral, vegetal, 
and animal characteristics. The translator, who has very skilfully accom- 
plished his task, has greatly enhanced the value of the work to English readers 
by substituting English geology for French geology, and by weaving into the 
text numerous illustrative passages from authoritative writers. There is, how- 
ever, a further improvement which may be suggested for a future edition. The 
translator says, ‘‘In most cases I have explained the technical terms on the 
first occasion of their being used.” Why not in all? ‘To have done so when- 
ever they occurred would have made the work tedious,”—not if it made the 
work intelligible. ‘‘ I have therefore made the Index an explanatory one, by 
giving definitions of most of the terms in their alphabetical order.” Why not 
of all? we ask again; and why nota glossary of terms at the end? Let this 
be done, and let the pen be struck through the occasional and unnecessary Greek 
and Latin words which seem placed there to betray the writer’s ignorance; or 
if they must remain to ‘‘ give a learned air,” let some one see to their being 
correctly printed. k Epiror. 
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